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TO 


THE   EEADERS  OF  AINSWOKTH'S  MAGAZINE. 


Januasy,  1844. 


Oke  of  ihe  Comic  poets  of  Italj  attributes  bis  multitude  of  verses 
to  luB  multitude  of  troubles ;  be  compares  bimself  to  a  wbeel 
vbich  goes  sUeutlj  wbile  it  goes  well,  but  wben  the  least  tbing 
bappens  to  it,  it  makes  a  borrid  giating  noise. 

Tbis  perbi^  is  not  unfirequently  tbe  caae  witb  magazines  and 
their  addresses.  Tbe  ^'few  words  to  tbe  reader,"  into  wbatever 
fi>rm  thej  maj  be  tbrown,  are  invariably  intended  eitber  to 
excuse  sometbiDg  defective  and  ''solicit  tbe  usual  indulgence," 
or  to  promise  some  brilliant  effort  by  wbicb  all  otber  endeavours 
are  to  be  surpassed,  and  improvement  carried  at  lengtb  up  to  tbe 
veiy  thresbold  of  perfection.  Silence,  on  tbe  contrary,  maybe 
nnderstood  to  intimate  tbat  tbe  wbeel  works  well — ^to  ezpress  an 
UDconsdouaneflS  of  tbe  existence  of  defects,  and  tbe  impractica- 
bility  of  improvement 

If  tbe  readers  of  tbis  magazuie  bave  not  been  addressed  lately, 
tbat  ralence  on  our  part,  wbile  it  assuredly  teils  but  tbe  trutb,  in 
prodaiming  continued  prosperity  and  success,  would  not  be  truly 
interpreted  as  conyeying  our  conviction  tbat  improvements  were 
altogetber  impracticable  and  bopeless.  Nor,  on  tbe  otber  band, 
are  oor  present  **  few  words"  meant  to  convey  any  of  tbose  grand 
promiaes  of  cbange  and  eztension,  by  wbicb  lively  readers  are 
natarally  led  to  imagine  tbat  every  successive  number  of  tbe  work 
benceforward  will  be  twice  as  good  as  its  predecessor.  We  bave 
not  yet  discovered  tbe  great  art  of  increasing  tbe  number  of  an 
antbor's  wits  from  five  to  ten,  nor  are  tbere  any  poets  about  town 
^fted  witb  tbe  power  of  crowding  more  feet  into  a  verse  tban  tbe 
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quantity  it  is  appointed  to  contain.  Nevertheless^  time  has 
enriched  our  resources,  experience  has  eztended  our  literaiy 
coDnexioDs,  and  saccess  Las  stamped  our  enterprise  as  not  un- 
worthj  the  co-operation  of  many  of  the  ablest  writers  of  their 
time.  Such  names  have  already  graced  our  list  of  fellow-labourers; 
and  it  is  our  hope  and  purpose  to  make  fiirther  accessions  to  it, 
so  as  to  vary  the  style  as  well  as  the  subjeets  of  our  monthly 
number  to  the  utmost  possible  eztent,  and  ensure  continual 
freshness  and  novelty.  In  this  respeet,  morci  than  one  acquisition, 
in  the  shape  of  a  populär  name^  may  be  discovered  in  the  number 
thus  introduced;  while  we  resume  the  principal  feature  with 
which  the  magazine  began — by  commencing  in  our  opening 
pages  this  month  a  new  Tale,  the  secne  of  which  is  the  Court  of 
Queen  Anne. 

With  the  resolution  to  spare  no  exertion  that  may  be  necessary 
to  secure  for  this  story  the  place  in  public  favour  which  its  pre- 
decessors  have  fortunately  held — with  a  just  reliance  on  the 
acknowledged  talents  of  contributors  new  and  old,  as  well  as  on 
the  unapproachable  excellence  of  our  pictorial  embellishments — 
with  a  conviction,  above  all,  that  no  favour  can  be  long  enjoyed 
without  unremitting  zeal  in  administering  to  the  reader's  plea- 
sure — we  here  enter  upon  1844,  cordially  wishing  him  and  bis — 

A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR! 
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BOOK    THE    FIRST. 

CHAPTEB  THE  FIBST. 
AT  m  COUBT  AMD  CABnXT  OT  QUEBH  AMIIE,  »  1707. 


Thb  commencement  of  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  seven, 
mw  Queen  Anne,  to  all  outward  ^pearance,  in  the  most  en- 
Tiable  poeition  of  any  sovereign  in  Europe.  Secure  of  the  affec- 
tioQ8<uheT  subjectSy  to  wbom  the  wisaom  and  beneficence  of 
her  five  yean'  sway  had  endeared  her»  and  who  had  begun  to 
bestow  upon  her  the  affectionate  ^pellation  of  the  *^  good 
Queen ;"  dreaded  by  her  enemies,  who  had  every where  feit  and 
admowledged  the  piowesfl  of  her  arms;  cheered  oy  the  constant 
ciy  of  victoiy ;  surrounded  by  able  and  devoted  counsellois ; 
Berred  by  <me  of  the  greatest  Commanders  that  England  had 
theo  erer  known;  encircled  by  a  brilliant  court,  distinguished 
alike  fi>r  ita  giace,  its  polish,  and  its  wit ;  fortunate  in  £)uri8h- 
iog  at  an  a^  when  every  brauch  of  literature  and  science  was 
cuuivated  with  the  most  eminent  success — when  philosophy  was 
propounded  by  a  Locke,  natural  history  prosecuted  by  a  Ray, 
adenoe  advanced  by  a  Newton,  style  brought  to  its  perfection 
hw  Addison  and  Steele,  poetry  refined  and  sublimated  by  Pope, 
tili  its  tery  essence  was  obtained  by  the  process,  and  comedy 
nised  to  the  acme  of  ezcellence  by  Congreve  and  Farquhar ; 
— tbos  fortnnately  dxxmmstanced,  with  all  around  prosperous  and 
^piomising,  the  union  with  Scotland  recently  eflPected,  the  pride 
of  Fnoice  hnmbied,  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  established, 
aad  the  protestant  soccession  firmly  secured»  nothing  appeared 
wanting  to  Anne's  grandeur  and  happiness. 

And  yet  ander  this  mask  of  glory  she  concealed  an  anzious 
heart.  The  power  seemed  yalueless,  which  rBrdy,  if  ever,  availed 
her  to  cany  mto  effect  a  favourite  measure.    llie  coitetitutional 
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indolence  of  her  royal  coDsort,  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  to 
whom  she  was  tenderly  attached,  and  his  incompetency  to  the 
due  fulfilment  of  the  high  offices  he  had  been  appointed  to, 
and  which  not  unfrequently  drew  upon  him  the  sarcastic  censure 
of  the  party  in  Opposition,  were  sources  of  srieyance.  The  loss 
of  all  her  family,  and  especially  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  at 
the  age  of  eleven,  preyed  upon  her  spirits,  and  in  seasons  of  de- 
pression,  to  which  sne  was  subject,  made  her  regard  the  bereave- 
ment  as  a  judgment  for  her  desertion  of  her  father,  the  deposed 
and  exiled  James  the  Second.  The  Situation  of  her  brother, 
the  Chevalier  de  Saint  George,  as  he  styled  himself,  also 
troubied  her;  and  sometimes  awakened  scruples  within  her 
breast,  as  to  whether  she  was  not  usurping  a  throne  which,  of 
right,  belonged  to  him«  Added  to  this,  her  cabinet  was  secretly 
disunited,  while  party  warfare  raged  with  so  much  violence, 
that  she  herseif  was  but  little  respected  in  its  attacks  and  re- 
prisals. 

Not  the  least  of  her  annoyances  was  the  State  of  thraldom  in 
which  she  was  kept  by  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  Her 
friendship  for  this  illustrious  lady  was  of  early  date,  and  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  zeal  and  warmth  displayed  by  the  latter 
during  the  differences  between  Anne,  while  rrincess  ofDen- 
mark,  and  her  sister,  Queen  Mary.  So  strong  did  the  princess's 
attachment  to  her  favourite  become,  and  so  anxious  was  she  to 
lay  aside  form  and  ceremony  with  her,  and  put  her  on  an 
equality  with  herseif,  that  in  her  correspondence  and  private 
intercourse,  she  chose  to  assume  the  name  of  Mrs.  Morley, 
while  Lady  Marlborough  adopted  that  of  Mrs.  Freeman. 

Of  an  imperious  and  ambitious  nature,  endowed  with  high 
mental  qualitications,  and  a  soundand  clear  judgment  when  not 
distorted  or  obscured  by  passion,  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
as  she  became  immediately  after  Anne's  elevation  to  the  throne 
in  1702,  determined  to  leave  no  means  untried  to  aggrandize 
and  enrich  her  hasband  and  her  family.  Her  views  were  seconded 
by  her  royal  miätress,  from  whom  she  obtained,  besides  laige 
pensions,  the  pläees  of  groom  of  the  stole,  mistress  of  the  rohes, 
and  keeper  of  the  great  and  home  parks  and  of  the  privy 
purse,  while  she  extended  her  family  influence  by  uniting  her 
eldest  daughter,  the  Lady  Henrietta  Churchill,  to  Lord  ßyalton, 
eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Godolphin,  lord  high  treasurer;  her 
second  daughter,  Lady  Anne,  to  the  Earl  of  Sunderland ;  her 
third,  Lady  Elizabeth,  to  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater;  and  her 
fourth  and  youngest,  Lady  Mary,  to  the  Marouis  of  Monthermer,. 
afterwards  by  her  interest  created  Duke  of  Montague.  Hencc 
the  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  party  were  called,  by  their  op- 
ponents,  "  the  Family." 

Anne's  great  bounty  to  the  duchess,  and  constant  concession 
to  her  opinions,  made  the  latter  suppose  she  had  only  to  ask  and 
have ;  only  to  bear  down  in  argument  to  convince,  or  at  least 
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gain  her  point  And  for  awhile  she  was  successful.  The 
queen's  good  nature  yielded  to  her  demands,  while  her  timidity 
anrank  befbre  her  threats.  But  these  submissions  were  purchased 
by  the  duchess  at  the  price  of  her  royal  mistress's  regard  ;  and 
more  than  one  quarre!  having  oecurred  between  them,  it  be- 
came  evident  to  all,  except  the  favourite  herseif,  that  her  sway 
was  on  the  decline.  Blinded,  however,  by  confidence  in  the 
mastery  she  had  obtained  over  the  queen,  she  coneeived  her 
position  to  be  as  firm  as  that  of  the  sovereign  herself,  and  defied 
üer  enemies  to  displace  her. 

A  coalition  having  oecurred  two  years  before  between 
Marlborough  and  Graolphin,  and  the  Whigs,  the  ministry  was 
now  almost  whoUy  supported  by  that  party,  into  whose  con- 
fidence, notwithstanding  her  former  disagreement  with  them, 
the  queen  had  surrendered  herseif  on  the  meeting  of  the  second 
parliament,  in  1705,  in  consequence  of  the  afiront  she  had  re- 
ceived  firom  the  Tories,  when  the  motion  whether  the  Princess 
Sophia  should  be  invited  to  England,  was  made ;  upon  which 
occasion  she  wrote  to  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough — '^  I  believe 
we  shall  not  disagree,  as  we  have  formerly  done ;  for  I  am 
sensible  of  the  Services  those  people  (the  Whigs)  have  done 
me  that  you  have  a  good  opinion  of,  and  will  countenance  them, 
and  am  uioroughly  convinced  of  the  malice  and  insolence  of  them 
(the  Tories)  that  you  have  always  been  speaking  against"  The 
leaders  of  the  Whig  cabinet  distinguished  by  the  title  of  **  the 
Jonta,"  were  the  Ix>rds  Somers,  iSilifiu,  Wharton,  Orford,  and 
Smiderland, — all  five  statesmen  of  great  and  varied  abilities 
and  approved  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  protestant  succession,  while 
Halifaxes  zealoos  patronage  and  promotion  of  men  of  letters  and 
Science,  as  exhibited  towards  Addison,  Prior,  Ix>cke,  Steele, 
Congreve,  and  Newton,  is  too  well  known  to  need  recapitulation 
heie.  To  most  of  the  Junta,  however,  the  queen  entertained  a 
strong  dislike,  and  notwithstanding  the  repeated  requests  of  the 
DuchesB  of  Marlborough  for  the  appointment  of  her  son-in-law, 
the  Eari  of  Sunderlana,  to  the  oflBce  of  secretary  of  State,  it  was 
only  on  the  personal  solicitation  of  the  duke  himself,  on  bis  re- 
tum  from  bis  last  glorious  campugn,  that  the  Earl  received  bis 
app<»ntment,  in  place  of  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  who  was  dis- 
mused  The  Tory  Opposition  was  headed  by  the  Lords  Roches- 
ter, JerKY,  Nottingheun,  Haversham,  Sir  Eidward  Seymour,  Sir 
Nathan  Wright,  and  the  above-mentioned  Sir  Charles  Hedges. 

Lord  Godolphin,  whose  interests,  as  well  firom  family  con- 
nexion  as  fix)m  Community  of  sentiment,  were  co-existent  with 
tboee  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  was  a  person,  if  not  of  daz- 
xliiig  talent,  of  such  industry  ana  capacity  for  business,  as  more  j 

than  compensated  for  any  want  of  brilliancy,  and  admirably 
adapted  mm  to  his  office  of  high-treasurer.  Methodical  in 
maoagement,  and  exact  in  payment,  he  raised  the  credit  of  the 
eountry  to  a  higher  point  than  it  had  ever  before  attained,  and  ^ 
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was  consequently  cnabled  to  procure  supplies  whenever  tfaey  were 
required.  A  man  of  the  stiictest  honour,  he  neyer  &iled  in  his 
engagement ;  and  though  forbidding  in  manner,  and  diffieolt  of 
access,  was  generally  esteemed. 

There  were  two  other  membera  of  the  cabinet  who  were 
cloaelj  united  in  fiiendship,  and  of  whom  the  highest  ezpecta- 
lions  were  formed ;  these  were  Mr.  Sunt-John  and  Mr.  Harlej. 
Both  were  Tories,  and  belonged  to  the  high  church  party,  and 
had  taken  office  in  1704,  when  Harley  consented  to  suoeeed  die 
Earl  of  Nottingham,  as  secretaiy  of  State,  on  condition  that  his 
^end  Saint-Jäm  sfaould  be  made  secretaxy  at  war«  This  was 
readily  acceded  to ;  for  Saint-HTohn^s  wit  and  eloquence,  com- 
bined  with  his  brilliant  abilities  and  graoeful  mamiers,  had  long 
recommended  him  to  notice,  and  must  have  ensured  him  promo- 
tion  earlier  if  his  unbridled  profligacy  had  not  stood  in  his  way. 
Sinoe  his  appointment,  however,  he  had  applied  to  bumiess  witti 
as  mach  araomr  as  he  had  heretofore  devoted  himself  to  pleasore, 
and  so  wonderfol  were  the  powers  he  displayed,  so  eiear  and 
€omprehensive  was  his  judgment,  so  inexhanslible  were  his  re- 
Bources,  diat  the  highest  post  in  the  administration  seemed 
within  his  reach.  Among  wits  and  men  of  letters,  he  mied 
»Bupreme,  and  was  an  aibiter  of  taste  and  ftshion,  as  well  as  a 
pcmtical  leader. 

A  very  different  man  was  Robert  Harley.  He  had  none  of 
the  meteoric  splendour,  none  of  the  fervid  eloquence,  the  das- 
sical  leaming,  the  searching  philosophy  of  Samt-John,  bat  he 
had  a  qaick  and  keen  anderstanding,  pest  subtlety,  and  ever- 
stiiring,  thoaeh  deep>seated  ambition.  He  enjoyed  a  high  repa- 
tation  with  aU  parties  for  skill  in  financiai  matters,  for  lud<^  if 
not  profoond  judgment,  and  for  excellent  habits  of  bosiness; 
bat  he  was  held  to  be  somewhat  oncertain,  and  was  in  reality  a 
trimmer.  To  his  indefatigable  exertions  was  mainly  owing  the 
accomplishment  of  the  Union  with  Scotland,  the  aavantages  of 
which  measare  have  been  snbsequently  feit  to  be  so  important, 
Harley  affected  great  moderation  in  his  views,  by  which  means 
he  saoceeded  in  veiling  his  fickleness ;  and  it  was  a  favoorite 
maum  with  him,  that  ^the  name  of  party  ooght  to  be  abo- 
lished."  Professing  great  independency  and  liberal!^,  however, 
he  merely  held  himself  aloof  with  the  yiew  of  secuxinff  a  oertain 
infloence  with  both  parties.  His  afl;reeable  and  poliäed  man- 
ners,  tried  abilities  and  ezperience,  had  caused  him  to  be  chosen 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  dtiring  the  two  last  parlia- 
ments  of  William  tiie  Third,  and  he  was  continued  in  the  office 
on  the  accession  of  Anne,  untii  his  i^pointment  as  aecretary  of 
State,  in  1704. 

From  many  causes,  Harley  had  rcndered  himself  obnoxioos  to 
Godolphin ;  amoi^ist  othera,  it  was  sapposed  that  he  had  sup- 
planted  die  lord-'treasurer  in  the  fiivoar  of  a  certain  Mrs.  Oele- 
ihorpe,  through  whom  important  secrets,  relatiTe  to  the  cuoi- 
destme  intrigues  of  the  court  of  Saint-Germains,  had  been 
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obtiuned.  BytbeDochefisof  MarlborooghliewaBalways  treated 
urlth  contempt,  and  such  was  the  haufthtiness  and  disUnce  with 
which  Ae  oomported  hesself  towards  mm,  that  it  iras  snnnifled 
he  miist  have  oued  to  fareathe  dishonontable  propoBals  to  her; 
and  BS  it  was  known  that  he  would  allow  few  icnipleB  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  his  advancement,  the  path  of  whieh  wonld  have 
been  -deaKd  if  he  oould  have  obtained  the  fiivonr  of  the  onmi- 
potent  dttchesi^  the  stoiy  obtained  some  oredtt.  Ftom  whatev« 
cause^  however;  whether  £rom  baflSied  hapeB  or  woanded  vanity, 
he  conoeived  a  stiong  antipathy  to  the  duchess,  and  detennined 
4Lo  destroy  her  inffluemy  with  the  oueen,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  overthrow  her  hiisband  and  Godolphin»  and  replaae  the  Whig 
cabinet  with  a  Toxy  ministry,  of  whidi  he  himseii  shoold  be  the 
head. 

With  these  hold  xeselutionSy  and  whik  reTo];nng  the  means  of 
aecfedy  leaching  the  ean  of  royalty,  which  was  essential  to 
4he  acotnnpIishinuBnt  of  his  project,  mit  which  af^peared  ahnoat 
impoeaihle  owing  to  the  vigitance  and  cantian  of  the  duchess,  an 
instrument  was  unexpectedly  offeied  him.  One  day,  wlule 
waitins;  i^xm  die  mieen  at  Mint  James'a»  in  his  officiid  capa- 
'Citr,  £e  neroei?ed  among  her  attendants  bis  oousin,  Abiginl 
HÜL  Tnii  joimg  hidy«  the  eldest  daos^ter  of  a  bankn^ 
Tuikey  meidiaBt,  and  who  stood  related  to  the  Dnchess  of 
iHlarlberoug^  m  the  saase  degree  as  to  Umsel^  had  Teir 
leoendy  been  piefefxed  to  !her  present  Situation  by  her  grace^ 
internst;  and  uoqgk  Hailey  had  hitherto,  in  oonseqnenoe  of 
(the  misfortunes  of  her  &mily,  whoUy  n^lected  her,  he  now 
instanily  aaw  die  nae  afae  might  be  to  hian,  and  ooo^atulattng 
ther  npon  her  appointment»  protfieaaed  tihe  utmoet  desure  to  aerve 
he&  New  to  a  court,  and  nnmapicions  of  his  deaigns»  Abigail 
Itelieved  him,  and  foigave  his  previous  coobieas.     The  artfiil 


aecieUtfy  look  evexy  means  of  ingratiatiag  himself  with  her,  and 
cQBtrived  to  aow  the  aeeds  of  enmity  between  hör  and  the 
DtuchesB.  At  the  same  time,  he  poiated  out  to  her  the  conrse 
ahe  ought  to  pmsae  to  win  the  qneen's  fiiivonr;  and  Us  advice, 
which  was  most  jodidondy  mven,  and  widi  a  füll  knowledge  of 
Amie's  fmbles,  heimft  cmetiSh  foQowed,  the  antic^Mted  eonae- 
^aencea  resuked*  Abigail  Öul  iqieedily  became  iier  leydi  mia- 
ftififls's  £i¥omile  and  oonfidante. 

Jdanjr  aeoidentBl  circumstanees  contiibuled  io  aanst  her  pco- 
j0e8s  in  &¥oiir.  Ezaqperated  against  the  dachen  idio  had  left 
Aer  lipon  .some  trifling  miHMnifeirtfanding  between  dbem  with 
Intter  reproaches,  the  (faeea  burst  into  tears  befiore  Abigail,  who 
«acerted  iierself  so  aasuluoiidy  and  so  saoceaBUHy  to  soothe  lier, 
that  £rom  that  mooaent  her  snbseqneni  hold  i:qion  die  xoyal  ae- 
ffotd  may  be  dated.  Appsehenabe  of  the  jefubasy  and  anffer 
jof  her  dd  lavourite,  Anne  was  carefid  to  oonoeal  her  gcowmg 
|ftartiality  for  the  new  one,  and  thns  the  duobeas  was  kept  in 
j^oranoe  of  the  mischirf  that  had  oecurred  untä  it  was  too  late 
to  remedy  it ;  while  Abigaili  on  her  part,  thoogh  she  had  already 
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become  the  receptacle  of  the  queen's  innermoet  thoughts,  and 
thoroughly  understood  the  importance  of  the  position  she  had 
acquired,  nad  the  good  sense  to  restrain  any  outward  exhibition 
of  her  influence,  knowing  that  the  sllghtest  indiscretion  might  be 
prejudicial  to  her  rising  fortunes. 

Through  the  Channel  he  had  thus  opened,  Harlej  now  ven- 
tured  to  propose  to  the  queen  his  winingness  to  liberate  her 
ftom  the  bondage  of  the  duchess^  if  she  was  willing  to  commit 
the  task  to  him.  But  Anne  hesitated.  She  dreaded  the  shock 
which  the  Separation  would  necessarily  occasion.  And  about 
this  time^  the  glorious  battle  of  Ramilies  being  won,  an  important 
change  was  wrought  by  it  in  the  Duchess's  favour. 

Incomparably  the  niost  distinguished  omament  of  Anne's 
court,  or  of  any  court  in  Europe,  whether  as  a  general  or  a 
statesman,  though  chiefly  of  course  in  the  former  capacity,  was 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  His  great  military  genius,  approved 
in  four  glorious  campaigns,  and  si^alized  by  the  victories  of 
Schellenbeig,  Blenheim,  and  Ramilies,  had  raised  him  to  a 
pinnacle  of  fame  unattained  by  any  living  Commander,  and  had 
won  for  him,  in  addition  to  more  substantial  honours  at  home, 
the  congratidations  of  most  of  the  potentates  of  Europe.  Hie 
dignity  of  prince  had  bcen  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Emperor 
Joseph,  and  he  had  been  repeatedly  thanked  for  his  Services  by 
both  houses  of  parliament  Grants  were  made  to  him,  and 
though  large,  but  feebly  exhibited  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  of 
whicn  he  was  the  idoL  No  general  had  ever  advanccd  the 
military  glory  of  England  to  such  an  extent  as  Marlborough,  and 
his  popularity  was  unbounded.  His  achievements  were  the  theme 
of  every  tongue ;  his  pndses  were  upon  every  lip,  and  however 
he  might  be  secretly  opposed,  in  public  he  was  universally 
applauded.  And  well  diu  he  merit  the  highest  praise  bestowed 
upon  him ;  well  did  he  roerit  the  highest  reward  he  obtained, 
His  were  all  the  noblest  qualities  of  a  general ;  and  his  courage 
and  skiil  were  not  greater  than  his  magnanimity  and  lenity. 
Perfect  master  of  strategics,  in  enterprise  and  action  he  wasalike 
unequalled.  In  the  heat  of  battle  he  was  calm  and  composed  as 
in  the  tent^  and  a  slight  advantage  gained  was  by  him  rapidly 
improved  into  a  victory,  while  the  victory  itself  was  carriea  out 
to  its  füll  extent;  not  in  needless  slaughter,  for  no  man  shewed 
greater  consideration  and  mercy,  than  this  renowned  general» 
but  in  preventing  the  rallying  together  of  the  enemy.  England 
might  weil  be  proud  of  Murlborough,  for  he  was  among  the 
greatest  of  her  sons. 

Nor  were  Marlborouffh's  abilities  confined  merely  to  the 
camp.  He  shone  with  almost  equal  splendour  as  a  diplomatist, 
and  his  acute  perteption  of  character,  sa^acity,  and  extensive 
political  knowledge,  combined  with  his  fascmation  of  address  and 
manner,  admirably  aualiiied  him  for  negotiation  with  foreign 
Courts.    His  personal  graces  were  equal  to  his  mental  qualifica- 
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WM  it  aceompanied  ^mth  so  moch  magidfieence  loid  vejoiciag  as 
on  the  5th  of  Fefaruarjr,  1707.  PreparatioDB  wese  made  £Eir  a 
genend  ühmrination,  and  the  beut  of  populär  feeliiiff  ^  proFcd 
by  the  Act,  that  -wheieyer  the  qneen^s  name  appeaxaed,  it  was  aoze 
to  be  followed  by  that.of  the  hero  of  Blenoetm  and  Ramiliea, 
while  transparencies  weie  plaoed  in  the  most  con^icuoas  situa- 
tioas,  repraseirtiiiff  the  chief  eveots  of  the  oecent  caapaign. 
BoafircB  were  ügoted  at  an  eariy  hour,  and  the  Fmich  king, 
ihe  pope,  the  Pretender,  and  the  devil^  innere  raraded  in  eflSigy 
thfoom  ihe  fltreets,  and  smbsequently  bornt.  The  weatber  was 
im  uQison  widi  the  genecal  festsvity,  being  mmsually  fine  tar  the 
aeason.  The  sky  was  farigfat  and  sonny,  and  the  air  had  all  the 
delidouB  babnkiesB  and  ^eshneas  of  spring.  Maitial  nunic  le- 
Bounded  mthin  the  couits  of  the  palace,  aod  the  tnanplhig  of 
the  goard  was  heard,  aceompanied  by  the  dank  of  their  ac- 
coatpements  as  they  took  their  Station  in  Saint  James's  Stieet, 
who«  a  Taat  ciowd  was  ahvady  ccdlected. 

About  an  hoür  be&re  noon,  the  patienee  of  thoae  vrbo  had 
taken  i^  their  positions  beümes  promised  to  be  rewarded,  and 
the  Company  begaa  to  appear  at  first  somewhat  scantily,  bot 
^leedily  in  great  niunbers.  The  sdence  of  the  whip  was  not 
80  well  understood  in  those  days  as  in  our  own  timei^  or  perhaps 
the  ffoxgeovs  and  oonrenieat,  though  somef^t  cumb^reome 
vehicleB  then  in  Yogue  were  not  so  manageable ;  bat,  fixim  what- 
«ver  csdsey  certain  it  is,  that  xnany  quarrek  took  place  among 
the  driveiSy  and  frequent  and  loud  were  the  oaihs  iuid  ejaoula- 
itums  they  poured  forth.  The  footpath  was  invaded  by  the  chair- 
men,  who  ibreiUy  poriied  the  crowd  aside,  and  seemed  utfc^y 
vegaidleBS  of  the  ribis  or  toes  ofthose  who  did  not  mstantly  maloe 
way  for  them.  Some  oonfiision  necessariiy  ensoed ;  bat  thoagfa 
the  crowd  were  put  to  considerable  inconvenienoe,  jostied  hei«, 
and  soneeaBed  there,  liie  utmost  mirth  and  good-humour  prevaüed. 

Bcfmve  loi^  the  täde  of  visitors  had  greatlj  inoeeased,  and 
coachesy  duuiots,  «nd  aedans,  were  deacezMÜM  m  finir  mbroken 
fines  towards  the  palaoe.  The  cuitains  oTthe  chairs  being 
for  the  moBt  part  ^wn  down,  the  attention  of  the  «peGtatocB 
was  chieAy  dureoted  to  the  coaches,  in  which  sat  respleodent 
beanties,  bedecked  with  jewds  and  laoe,  beaux  in  their  oostüest 
and  atiost  splendid  attm,  grav«  jodges  and  revenend  divines  in 
liieir  respectivee  habiliments,  aihtary  and  nanral  ooBmaaden  in 
their  fidl  aooontrements,  fbreign  amliaaBadorB,  and  «very  variety 
of  character  that  a  court  can  ezhibit  The  eqnipagea  were  most 
of  them  new,  and  exceedingly  smnptuoos,  as  were  the  liveries 
of  the  servants  clustering  be&nd  them. 

The  dresses  of  the  oocupants  of  the  ooaches  were  varied  in 
coloar^  as  well  as  rieh  in  material,  and  added  to  the  gaiety  and 
glitter  of  the  scene.  Silks  and  velvets  of  as  many  hues  as  the 
zainbow  might  be  disooreved,  while  there  was  evexy  kind  of 
peroke,  ftom  the  cousdy  and  modish  BamilieB  jnst  intioduoed»  to 
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tbe  soraewhii  sotiqnated  bat  graoefiil  and  flowinff  Fieach  cam- 
paign.  Neither  was  thexe  anj  lack  af  featherra  hata,  point- 
Mce  CRMWlB  sod  nifflei^  diamawH  annff-bozes  and  bacUeSy 
douded  canes,  and  all  llie  et  cetera  of  beanah  deooration« 

Havd  bj  tbe  oonier  of  Fall  Mall  atood  a  little  poan,  c<m- 
aisting  of  a  tall,  tbin,  plainl^-dreased  man,  apparentlv  belonnig 
to  tbe  nüddle  daaa  of  aocte^fr,  and  a  xoey-noed,  ahort-neäed 
individaaly  wboae  caBwork  and  band  peocbiiiDed  bk  leveiaead 
caUing,  and  ^bo  bad  a  comelj  woman  of  sorae  forty  jeaia 
old  under  one  man,  and  a  pietty  diy4ook]ng  danael  of  leaa  Am 
balf  diat  age  nnder  tbe  atber« 

*'  H»e  ocmiea  Sir  Nathan  Wm^t,  late  loni  keeper  of  tbe  g^t 
aeal,"  aaid  tbe  taU,  tbm  man,  lakfaMwing  Ina  «verend  conpanioBy 
lo  wbom  be  appeared  to  act  aa  cioerone. 

^  la  ib«t  Sir  NaUhan,  Mr.  Ongr  aaked  liie  divine,  gasng  at 
a  8ha]rp4ealored,  widl-wigsed  pexaon  in  tbe  ooacb. 

*' Tne  «ame,  Mr.  Hyd^  nenUed  tbe  otfaer ;  ^and  aa I  li^,  he 
ia  ftCbwed  by  bis  ancoeaaoi^  Xionl  Cowper,  wboai  I  needn't  teU 
yon  ia  one  of  dbe  abkat  lamyezB  tbateFerworeagown.  Hia 
kitdabip  ia  prefety  eertain,  ece  long»  te  ü&e  bk  aeat  upon  tbe 

'^  Save  val  mho'a  he  in  tbe  gSt  dianot?"  cried  tbe  yoong 
damael  juat  mentioB^d*  *'  Wbat  a  corieaa  fiae  gendefloaa  be  ia, 
and  wbat  pme  fine  dotbea  be  weaia  I " 

^  That'b  tbe  EaA  of  Stmderiand,  Miaa  Angelica,"  lepüed 
Giieg;  '**  aecretary  of  atale,  and  aon-in^aw  to  bia  graoe  of  Marl- 
befongb.  Tbe  eomteaa  ia  by  bia  aide«  Tbat  aasgry-lookbag 
nobleman,  wbo  ia  tbraating  bia  head  oot  of  window  and  ratiiig 
bia  coacbman  ibr  driviag  ao  alowljr»  ia  Lofd  Qifoid,  anotber  of 
tbe  miniatera,  and  one  of  tbe  ablest  «f  tbeni,  bat  no  creat 
finronrite  witb  her  snajeaty»  fer  tbe  repvoof  be  adminiateicd  tbe 
Prince  of  Denmark,  on  tbe  acofe  of  bia  hü^meaa'a  nnanianape* 
ment  ^  tbe  navy.  Bebind  bim  comea  tbe  önke^Devonahire, 
and  afier  tbe  duke,  bis  gnwe  of  Newoaatle.  Hext  foUowa  my 
xnaater»  Mr.  Harley«  wbo^  if  be  doean^t  became  lord  tieaaurer 
ooe  day,  wont  meet  witb  bia  deaert  Take  note  of  bim,  I 
ftOLjjou,  Miaa  AnppJicl^  for  be'a  wortb  lookng  at" 

''(%yea,Iaeebi]B»''ieplied  Aagelica;  ^bntlcan^aeeHRidi 
lo  admiie  atont  biaL" 

*'  Manr  of  yonr  aex  bave  entertained  a  difieioui  opinioD,'^ 
aeplied  <jmg,  witb  a  «aile*  *^  Bot  bow  do  yoa  Hke  die  yoag 
gentlonan  witb  bifli  ?" 

^'  PaaelT»'*  zejJied  Aagelica;  ^^porely.  He'a  anotber  gaeas 
aortcf  boay«" 

^  flia  name  ia  Maeham,''  replied  Greg;  **  be  ia  one  of  tbe 
Piince  of  Denmark's  equesriea^  and  considered  one  of  tbe 
bandaomeat  men  at  oourL'' 
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^^  Tm  sure  he's  the  purest  handsome  man  IVe  seen,''  cried 
Angelica,  her  eyes  sparkling  as  she  spoke.  "  O  lud  I  if  he 
isn't  getting  out  of  the  coach.  I  hope  he  isn't  Coming  to  speak 
to  me.     Mother,  lend  me  your  fan  to  hide  my  &ce." 

"  Peace,  you  silly  thing !"  cried  her  mother,  with  a  reproving 
look. 

As  she  spoke,  the  carriage  stopped,  and  young  Masham  step- 
ping  fortby  closed  the  door  after  him.  Greg's  eulogium  was 
not  unmerited*  He  possessed  a  figure  of  perfect  symmetry, 
■and  a  countenance  remarkable  for  delicacy  and  beauty.  His 
eyes  were  of  liquid  blue,  and  it  would  seem  of  great  power  over 
the  female  heart ;  for  as  he  fixed  them  upon  Angelica,  as  he  was 
detained  beside  her  for  a  moment  by  the  press,  she  feit  hers 
flutter  within  her  breast  His  attire  was  not  remarkable  for 
richness,  but  it  was  tasteful,  and  consisted  of  a  green  velvet 
coat,  laced  with  gold,  and  a  white  satin  waistcoat,  made  so  low 
as  to  descend  half  way  down  the  thigh,  as  was  the  mode.  In 
lieu  of  a  peruke,  he  wore  his  own  dark  brown  hair  gathered  firom 
the  forehead,  and  tied  with  a  riband  knot  behind. 

The  young  equerry  was  of  a  good  Essex  family,  his  father 
being  Sur  Francis  Masham,  of  Hign-Laver,  Bart,  and  his  mother 
a  daughter  of  Sir  WilUam  Scot,  of  Rouen,  in  Normandy,  who 
«njoyed  the  title  of  Marquis  de  la  Mezansene  in  France,  but  as 
he  was  an  eighth  son,  he  had  little  expectation  either  of  title  or 
property.  He  was  not  more  than  twenty-three,  or  four  at 
most,  but  had  been  for  some  time  about  court,  having  been  page 
to  the  queen  while  Princess  of  Denmark,  and  was  now  equerry 
4uid  eenüeman  of  the  bed-chamber  to  Prince  George. 

"  By  your  leave,  my  pretty  girl,"  he  said,  addressing  Angelica 
in  tones  which  thrilled  her  with  delight,  **  I  would  pass." 

"  This  way,  Mr.  Masham,  this  way,"  said  Greg,  retiring,  and 
endeavouring  to  clear  a  passage. 

"  Ah !  Greg,"  cried  Masham,  "  what  are  you  doing  here  ?'* 

*^  Merely  come  with  some  country  cousins  to  see  the  quality  go 
to  court,  sir,"  replied  Greg. 

^^  Faidi,  you'll  find  no  brighter  eyes,  nor  cheeks  more  bloom- 
ing,  than  those  you've  with  you,"  said  Masham,  chucking  An- 
gelica under  the  chin.  **  Those  Ups  are  ehernes  indeed,  but  I 
must  not  be  seduced  by  them  to  linger  here.  IVe  a  word  to 
say  to  the  Comte  de  Brian9on  before  I  enter  the  palace.**  So 
saying,  and  with  a  laughing  glance  at  Angelica,  he  pushed  through 
the  crowd,  and  entered  the  house  at  the  comer  of  Pall  Mall. 

*^  The  Comte  de  Brian^on,  whose  hotel  he  has  just  entered,  is 
the  envoy-extraordinary  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy,"  observed  Greg, 
who  was  not  a  little  eiated  at  the  notice  taken  of  him  and  his 
pretty  country  cousin  by  the  handsome  equerry.  "  I  am  well 
ticquainted  with  his  confidential  secretary,  Monsieur  Claude 
Baude,  who  is  to  his  master  what  I  am  to  Mr.  Harley.  He's 
a  charming  man,  Mr.  Masham — eh,  Miss  Angelica  ?" 
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*'  Coriotisly  charming»''  simpered  the  damseL 

"  All  the  ladies  think  so,"  pursued  Greg ;  ^'  they're  all  in 
love  with  him." 

*^  I  should  be  surprised  if  thej  weren't,"  aighed  Angelica.    • 

'^  But  See/'  pursued  Greg,  ^'  here  comes  another  handsome 
man,  Mr.  Saint-John,  secretary  at  war.    He's  a  terrible  rake.** 

**  A  rake,  is  he !"  cried  Angelica.  "  OhI  gemioil  thenl  wont 
look  at  him,  for  mother  says  a  rake  is  worse  than  a  roaring  lioo, 
and  sure  to  eat  one  up.  Teil  me  when  he's  gone,  Mr.  Greg»  for 
I  don't  desire  to  lose  any  more  of  the  sight  than  I  can  help. 

*'  The  roaring  Hon  has  departed,**  replied  Greg,  lau^hing ;  *^  and 
here  you  have  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  and  his  beautifnl  duchess. 
Has  not  her  grace  a  noble  presence  ?  The  bold,  prond-looking 
dame  who  foUovrs,  is  the  Lady  Di  CeciL  The  three  ladiea 
laughinBT  so  loudly  in  yonder  läige  coach,  are  Lady  Carlisle^ 
Lady  EGSngham,  and  Mrs.  Gross.  Next  comes  niy  Lord  Ross, 
to  whom,  they  da  say,  Lady  Sunderland  is  kinder  than  she  should 
be — ^but  that,  I  dare  say,  is  mere  scandal.  Whom  have  we  here  ? 
Faith,  my  Lfkdy  Fitzharding,  at  whose  house  more  foolish  spend- 
thrifts  are  ruinra  at  ombre  and  hasset  than  at  the  groom-porter's.'* 

*^  Oh,  blind  and  perverse  generation !"  exclaimed  Hyde,  lifüng 
up  his  eyes. 

*^  Ah  I  you  may  well  denounce  them,  reverend  sir,"  replied 
Greg ;  *^  iod  here  comes  fiirther  food  for  a  homily  in  the  shape  of 
his  srace  of  Grafton.  Look  with  what  an  air  he  lolls  back  in  his 
coaä.  His  good  looks  have  made  desperate  havoc  among  the 
ladies,  and  no  one  but  Mrs.  Onslow  has  been  found  to  restst  him« 
Next  comes  fat  Mrs.  Eaiight,  of  whom  I  could,  if  I  chose,  teil  you  a 
diverting  history.  To  her  succeeds  my  Lord  Nottingham,  who 
appears  as  grave  as  if  he  had  not  recovered  his  dismissal  6om 
omce,  though  he  has  tried  to  console  himself  with  the  Signora 
Margaretta.  In  the  next  coach  sits  the  proudest  dame  at  court 
— ^her  Grace  of  Marlborough,  whose  daughter  she  is,  not  ex- 
cepted, — it  is  the  Duchess  of  Montague.  Isn't  she  a  magnifi- 
Cent  creature  ?  The  lady  who  whisks  past  next,  covered  with 
diamonds,  is  Mrs.  Long,  Sir  William  Raby's  sister.  That  hand- 
some equipage  belongs  to  Sir  Richard  Temple — vou  may  see 
him,  and  a  fine-looking  man  he  is.  People  talk  of  him  and  Mrs. 
Centlivre, — ^but  I  say  nothing.  Ah  I  here  come  a  brace  of  wits. 
The  one  nearest  this  way  is  the  famous  Mr.  Congreve,  and  the 
other  the  no  less  fiunous  Mr.  Steele.  I  wonder  which  of  the  two 
owns  the  chariot — neither,  most  probably.  The  fine  lady  who 
succeeds  them  is  Mrs.  Hammond,  whose  husband  is  as  much  of 
a  roaring  lion  as  Mr.  Saint«  John,  while  she  is  said  to  console 
herseif  for  his  neglect  by  the  attentions  of  my  Lord  Dursley, 
vice*admiral  of  the  blue,  and  whom  you  may  see  leaning  out  of 
the  next  chariot  window  kissing  his  nand  to  her." 

While  he  was  thus  running  on,  Greg  feit  his  arm  pulled  by 
Angelica,  who  asked  him  in  an  un&r*tone  if  he  knew  the 
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Strange  sentlemaa  wbo  iiad  jast  taken  up  liisr  Station  near  Acm. 

'^  To  De  snxe  I  do»"  repUed  Greg^  lookzag  in  the  diieetion 
indicated,  and  raisin^  bis  hat  as  he  caught  the  eye  of  the  in£* 
vidnal  alluded  to ;  *^  li  is  the  Manpris  de  GoiBeaid.'' 

^'Loid,  how  he  staresl"  whiq>ered  Angehcs;  ^  I  deckre  he 
quite  patB  a  bodj  out  of  countenanee." 

The  manpiiswas  tall  and  well-^bcBKd,  thoogh  sonewhat  meagre, 
witk  dark»  puercing  eycs,  black  buahj  brows^  aod  a  pale  ouve 
complezion,  which  lodked  peifieclfy  bhie  wheie  the  beara  had  been 
shaved  fiom  it  His  feaitarea  wcre  pvonnaent»  aad  woold  hasfe 
been  haadaom^  but  fiur  a  certain  räiiater  expreasion^  the  disagree- 
ahle  e£kct  of  which  was  heightened  by  bis  insolent  and  lakidt 
aoE;  His  «ttire  was  the  coturt-dsess  of  an  oßcer  of  high  sank — 
namely,  a  scarlet  coat,  richly  emfaroidoied  with  gold,  and  haraigf 
large  cu&;  white  aatin  wabtcoat^  likewiae  woiked  with  gold,  a 

Sint-lace  craarat  and  ruffles,  and  a  diamond-hiked  svovd.     A 
1  flowing  French  pernke,  a  feaAered  hat,  and  a  dooded  eane^ 
completed  his  cortnme. 

^toine  de  Ghuseard^  Abb6  de  la  Bonrlie»  or,  as  he  cfaose  to 
style  himsel^  Marqoia  de  Gdsood,  m  adoo  of  am  ancient  and. 
noble  Fiench  ümnj,  was  bom  in  Iheyear  1668^  and  was  conae- 
quently  not  &r  from  fifty,  at  the  period  under  conaideradon. 
r>eatined  finr  the  chnrch^  and  poBBeaaed  of  conmderable  leam- 
ing^  he  raust,  from  bis  abifities  and  connexion%  have  obtaincd 
bipL  preferment  in.  it,  if  he  could  ha^e  placed  dne  conlrd^on  h». 
paasions.  But  amongst  the  depcanred  of  a  hcentious  court,  he  was 
the  most  deprayed ;  and feiding  apiiestly  life  too  tarne  fcr  hinv 
he  accompanied  his  biother,.  the  Cbeyalier  de  Guiacard,  to  the 
scene  of  war  in  Flandeis.  On  bis  zetum  from  thia  campaign>  he 
resomed  his  wild  coones,  and  assiated  the  Chevalier  to  caoy  o£F 
a  moEried  woman,  of  whom  the  latter  had  become  enamoured^ 
This  afiair  was  acaicely  bushed  up»  when  he  goC  into  a  fi^ah 
dilemma,  having  wounded  a  gentleman,  a  near  relaftsm  of  Mar« 
dame  de  Maintenony  and  kiUed  two  of  hia  aervanta»  while  ahoo^ 
ing ;  and  he  put  the  dimax  to  bis  folly  and  viobence,  by  aub» 
jectinff  a  serieant  in  his  own  regimenl^  whom  he  had  auapeeted 
of  then,  to  the  militaiy  rack — a  apecics  of  torturoi  admimst^ed 
br  placin^  buzning  matdiea  between  the  fingcss  of  the  Tictim*. 
Ordera  bemg  iaaued  fbr  bis  apprehension,  he  consnlted  hb  aafety 
by  flight,  BsSi  eacaped  into  Switzeriand,.  where  he  conceived  the 
notion  of  making  himaelf  the  head  of  the  makontenta  in  France» 
and  with  this  yiew  concerted  meaauces  with  the  leaders  of  the 
alliesy  to  pioduce  a  general  iaaurreetkiiy  bolh  of  protestants  and 
catholica,  among  the  Canuaan,  who  were  then  in  a  State  ofaftita» 
tion»  Tlie  plauaible  repieaetttationa  of  the  marquis  procored  nim 
the  eommiaaion  of  lieatenant-general  from  the  tmpan^,  and  thus 
armed,  he  proceeded  to  Turin»  i/^eie^  wich  the  aaaiBtance  of  the 
Duke  of  Savm,  he  jaocured  four  amall  ve«els  of  war,  which  were 
fitted  up  and  mamoed  at  Nice,.  and  with  which  he  meditated  a 
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deaoent  on  thc  coartof Lmguf iliir  B«t  tempeatuo«  weather^and, 
it  msy  bc^  oAet  c«ow§i  ktterfieittd  with  the  expedkioB»  and  the 
mamfüs,  after  lotimg  ose  oi  hia  ahipfl^  aad  runninff  great  riaka^ 
raCuniedlo  tbecomtof  Ssroy.  Hcre  bis  onderhand  pfoceedinga 
hanring  exctted  the  auqpicion  of  tke  doke,  he  lemo^ed,  towaida 
the  ktter  cnd  of  the  year  1104,  to  the  Ha^,  and  had  se^nl 
cüufcrniffttB  with  the  grand-penaioDarY>  Heinsiu^  and  the  Duhe  of 
lfarib<»Diigh»  w^  weie  ao  well  aadafied  wkh  hk  lepieaentatioiifl^ 
thet  the  Staftea  Geaexal  agreed  to  allow  him  the  vaaodly  pa^  of 
a  hmidred  dneaaooiia.  IntelUceiicebeingaooBafierwaidarcoeiycd 
of  the  Earl  of  Peterboroam^a  expeditioR  to  C«taloni%  the  mar- 
qma haatened  to join him  atBoicdoBay  aDd  meeting  with  the same 
sacoaaa  which  hid  hitheite  attended  his  proieeta,.  he  contmed  to 
ditain  lettais  of  rereomieiidation  from  the  King  of  I^Nun  to  the 
Qoraa  of  England»  with  whidk  he  »nbarked  fbr  that  ooimtiy. 
Dariag  the  rofymgt,  which  was  lemaAahly  atemj,  the  veasel  in 
which  he  sailed  engaged  with  a  French  privateer,  and  affocded 
the  manjniB  a  good  opportmiity  of  di^ajmg  his  Tidonr  and  doli, 
fer  it  was  mairny  owing  to  hia  leaohidoQ  that  they  eacaped  c»» 
tnre.  0&  leaming  London  he  waa  gradoualy  receiYed  by  the 
qneen,  aod  the  loyal  coontenance  proeuied  him  the  entr6e  to  the 
houaesof  tbeDukeaofDevonshiceandOnnond.  He  ako  speedily 
managed  to  nin  the  ffood  oräion  of  aome  of  the  Biin^ 
laily  of  Mr.  Saint-J^än.  When,  theiefore»  a  deicent  upon  France 
was  propoacd»  and  troops  weie  raised  tor  the  purpoae,  to  be  conw 
manded  by  the  Eari  o£  Rivers,  Guiseard  received  the  commiasion 
of  lieutenant-cblonel,  and  had  a  thooaand  poonda  fiimished  him, 
for  his  eqaipments.  But  fortune,  which  had  hitherto  amiled  ujfoa 
him,  b^^  now  to  wurcr.  While  the  oonfederate  fleet  lay  at 
Torbay,  waitinct  for  a  &vourabIe  wind,  disputes  arose  betweea 
htm  aiai  Ae  En^ish  genenda,  wha  refiised  to  allow  him  die 
command  which  he  ckumed»  and  hia  igaorance  of  mifitaiy  affiucs^ 
as  weil  aa  hia  impexfiect  acquaintance  with  the  State  of  France, 
becoming  anpavent  to  Lofd  Rivers^  he  waa  recalled,  and  retun^ 
ing  to  LonaoQy  remained  for  some  time  in  privacy.  Though  hia 
pay  aa  lientenant-^eneral  waa  disoontinued,  he  had  still  his  regi* 
ment,  aa  well  as  bis  penaion  from  the  States ;  and  taking  a  good 
houBe  in  PaU  Mall,  Le  set  up  a  showy  equipage,  kept  a  hoet  of 
servaatB,  and  commenced  a  career  of  extcavagance  and  diasi- 
pation,  which  he  contrired  to  sopport  by  play  and  other  expe^ 
dients,  while  he  waa  conatant  in  hia  attendance  iqpon  court,  and 
at  the  levees  of  mimsler^  in  aeaich  of  employment  and  pre» 
fesmeaL  Hia  intioaacy  with  Saiat-Joha  still  continued,  and  tili 
late  be  had,  also»  been  vpon  good  terms  with  Harley,  but  they 
had  quanelled,  it  was  said,  about  a  mistress. 

Anzioos,  hke  moat  adyentm»s%  to  atrengthen  hia  precariona 
fbrtiinea  by  an  ad<vantageous  matcb,  Guiscard  had  paid  court  to 
aeveral  heizeaMS  and  weidtl^  widows^  but  hitherto  without  suc- 
Itwaa  also  suspected  that  he  had  other  and  deeper  schemea 
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in  hand ;  and  that  having  made  bis  peace  with  France,  he  had 
contrived  to  open  a  clandestine  correspondence  with  the  court 
of  Saint-Germains.  Though  a  successfui  gamester,  thc  marquis 
indulged  in  other  profligate  excesses,  which  ran  away  with  all  his 
ffains  at  play.  Audacious  and  insolent  in  seneral,  he  could  yet 
be  cringine  and  supple  enough,  if  it  suited  hb  purpose.  From 
some  of  his  creatures  employed  about  the  palace,  he  had  ascer- 
tained  how  well  Abigail  Hill  stood  with  the  queen,  and  at  once 
disceminff  her  fiiture  ascendancy,  he  tumed  all  his  attention  to 
winnin^  her  regard.  But  his  efforts  were  fhiitless.  Whether 
ehe  divined  his  scheme,  or  had  been  wamed  against  him  by 
Harley,  she  repulsed  his  advances,  and  on  the  rare  oecasions  of 
their  meeting,  scarcely  treated  him  with  civility.  Giüscard, 
however,  was  not  a  man  to  be  easily  defeated.  Tliough  his 
Tanity  was  mortified  by  his  rejection,  he  resolved  to  persevere, 
and  to  await  some  favourable  opportunity  for  the  further  prose- 
cution  of  his  design. 

Soon  after  the  marquis  had  posted  himself  in  the  manner  de» 
scribed,  another  slight  disturbance  occurred  in  the  rear  of  Greff 
and  his  party.  It  was  oecasioned  by  the  issuing  forth  of  sevenu 
lacqueys  in  gay  liveries  from  the  house  at  the  comer  of  Fall  Mall^ 
before  alluded  to,  who  pushed  aside  the  crowd  with  their  gold- 
headed  canes,  to  make  way  for  a  superbly-gilt  chair,  emblazoned 
with  the  arms  of  Savoy.  As  this  chair  was  bome  past  the 
Marquis  de  Guiscard,  the  window  was  let  down,  and,  diffusing  an 
atmosphere  of  periume,  a  handsome,  but  dissipated-looking  man, 
jearing  a  magnificent  French  peruke,  put  out  his  head  and  ad- 
dressed  mm. 

'^  It  is  the  Comte  de  Brian^on  himself,"  said  Greg  to  his 
companions. 

''  How  purely  sweet  he  smells,  to  be  sure,"  remarked  Angelica. 
**I  declare,  he's  just  like  a  great  scent-bottle !" 

'*  Well,  my  dear  Marquis  I  how  speed  you  ?  Is  the  adventure 
over?"  inquired  the  Comte,  laughing,  and  displaying  a  brilliant 
set  of  teeth. 

*'  She  has  not  yet  passed,"  retumed  Guiscard  "  What  have 
you  done  with  Masham?  I  thought  he  was  in  the  chair  with 
you." 

'^  He  has  stayed  behind  to  read  a  letter,"  said  the  Comte. 
**  You  have  secured  the  coachman,  you  say." 

^'  Five  guineas  has  done  his  business,"  answered  Guiscard. 
**  But,  by  Saint  Michael  I  here  she  comes.     Away,  count!" 

*'  Adieu,  then,  and  success  attend  you,"  cried  Brian90iL  And 
giying  the  signal  to  the  chairmen,  they  moved  on  towards  the 
palace. 

The  foregoing  brief  conversation,  though  conducted  in  French, 
was  not  lost  upon  Greg,  who  perfectly  understood  the  language, 
and  who  beins  also  weU  aware  of  the  marquis's  character,  at  once 
comprehended  the  nature  of  the  project  on  which  he  was  en« 


Bconce,  stretched  the  unlucky  Ditchley  od  tbe  ground. 

Both  ladies  now  screamed,  not  knowing  how  &r  the  violence 
of  the  marquig  might  exUnd.  Ät  this,  the  three  other  footmen 
who  were  clingiog  behind  the  chariot,  äew  to  their  tsustance, 
but  anothcr  protector  anticipated  them.  Just  aa  Ditchley  fel^ 
Masham,  who  a  few  momeuts  previously  liad  iseued  from  the 
Comte  de  Brian^oii's  hotel,8eeing  what  was  goiog  forward,  made 
bis  way  throiigh  the  crowd,  Mid  rushing  up  to  the  caniage,  caught 
the  marquis  by  the  collar,  and  thnist  him  forcibly  aaide. 

"  Ha,  what  in  the  devil's  namc  brings  you  heie,  sir  I"  cned 
Guiecard,  in  toncs  almost  inarticulate  with  r^. 

"  I  ain  come  to  protect  thoae  ladies  front  af&oat,"  rephed 
Maeham,  sternty,  and  laying  bis  band  upon  bis  sword. 

"  'Sdeath,  sir, — how  do  you  know  tbej  have  been  aöronted  ? — 
And  who  constitnted  you  their  de&nder  T'  demanded  Gutscard, 
furioußly. 

"  I  will  render  you  füll  account  for  my  interference  hereafter, 
marquis,"  rephed  Masham.  "  But  if  you  bave  any  pretension  to 
thecbaracter  of  a  gentleman,  you  will  not  carry  oo  this  dispute 
furtber  in  tbe  presence  of  ladies," 

"  Be  it  so ! "  replied  Guiscard,  hctween  bis  teeth.  "  But  be 
assured  you  shall  not  escape  cbastisement 

"  Do  not  involve  yourself  in  a  quairel  on  my  account,  I  pray 
you,  Mr.  Masham,"  said  Äbigail,  who,  meanwhiie,  bad  descended 
from  the  coach,  tbe  door  having  been  opened  by  one  of  the 
footmen. 
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'^  I  am  veiy  happy  to  have  been  of  the  slightest  use  to  jou, 
Miss  Hill,'*  lepliea  Masham»  bowing ;  ^^  and  as  to  the  quarrel, 
I  hes  yoa  irill  give  jourself  no  concem  about  it." 

^1  nave  seen  all  that  passed,"  said  a  soldier,  advancing,  with 
bis  musket  over  bis  Shoulder,  *^  and  if  it  is  jour  pleasure,  sir,  or 
that  of  the  ladies,  I  will  take  these  two  quarrelsome  coachmen 
to  the  goard-house." 

**  That  would  scarcely  mend  the  matter,  my  good  fellow/'  re- 
|£ed  Masham ;  ^*  bot  the  distarbance  is  at  an  end/' 

**  Unqaestionably  it  is,  so  far  as  I  am  concemed,"  said  the 
marqois,  seeing  the  disadvantage  in  which  he  had  placed  himself^ 
and  suddenly  assuming  an  apologetic  tone,  ^'  I  have  been  alto- 

ther  in  the  wrong.    I  meant  only  to  offer  you  assistance,  Miss 

ill,  and  have  to  implore  your  paraon  for  suffering  my  passion 
to  cany  me  to  such  absurd  lensths.  It  was  yon  fellow's  rude- 
ness  that  caused  my  anger.  Uoweyer,  I  am  sorry  for  him,  and 
hope  a  gainea  will  serve  to  mend  bis  broken  pate.  Mr.  Masham, 
you  have  cause  to  thank  me  for  the  service  I  have  rendered  you 
— onintentionally  it  is  true  —  but  a  service  not  the  less  im- 
portant  on  that  account  Ladies,  I  salute  you."  And  with  a  bow 
of  supercilious  politeness,  he  marched  off  towards  the  palace,  amid 
the  murmurs  of  the  bystanders. 

Seeine  the  turn  matters  had  taken,  and  the  discomfiture  of 
bis  empioyer,  the  coachman  now  thought  proper  to  listen  to 
leason,  and  to  heg  pardon  for  bis  share  oi  the  misadventnre, 
while  bis  adversary  drove  off.  Thus  reassured,  Abigail  resumed 
her  seat  in  the  coach,  warmly  thanking  the  young  equerry,  who 
aasisted  her  into  it,  for  bis  gallantry. 

**  Only  promise  me  one  thing,  Mr.  Masham,"  she  said — **  that 
yoo  wont  aeeept  the  marquis's  challenge,  if  he  sends  one.  If 
aoything  shoula  happen  to  you,  I  shall  never  forgive  myself." 

'^Have  no  fear,'"  he  replied,  laughingly.     ^'1  shall  run  no 


**  Bat  promise  me  not  to  fight,"  cried  Abigail.  "  Nay,  if  you 
hesitate,  1  must  procure  a  mediator  in  the  queen.  You  dare 
not  disobey  her." 

^  Certamly  not,"  retumed  Masham ;  *^  but  it  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  trouble  her  majesty  on  so  unimportant  a  matter.^' 

^  The  matter  is  not  so  unimportant  to  me,"  replied  AbigaiL 
And  then  checking  bersel^  ana  blushing,  she  leaned  back  in  the 
carriaee,  and  was  roUed  on  towards  the  gatewajr  of  the  palace. 

"  You  expressed  great  concem  for  Mr.  Masham,  my  dear," 
oberved  Lady  Rivers»  **If  he  has  any  vanity,  (and  what 
handaome  young  fellow  has  not?)  he  will  &ncy  he  has  made  a 


oononest" 


^  jNay,  I  only  expressed  a  natural  concem  for  him,  Pm  sure," 
replied  AbigaiL  **l  shonld  be  terribly  distressed,  if  he  were 
to  fight  this  odious  Marquis  de  Guiscard." 

**  And  still  more  terribly  distressed,  if  he  should  chance  to  get 

c  2 
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run  through  the  body  by  the  odious  Marquis,  who,  tbey  say,  is 
tbe  most  expert  swordsman  about  town,"  rejoined  Lady  Rivers. 

^*  Don't  suppose  anytbing  so  dreadful,"  cried  Abigail,  tuming 
pale.  *^  m  certainly  mention  tbe  matter  to  the  queen.  That 
ivill  be  tbe  surest  way  to  prevent  miscbieE" 

^'  But  take  care  not  to  betray  the  State  of  your  heart  to  her 
majesty  at  the  same  time,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Kivers,  somewhat 
maliciously. 

Abigail  blusbed  agdn,  but  attempted  no  reply;  and  at  this 
juncture  the  carriaee  stopped,  the  door  was  opened,  and  they 
were  usbered  into  me  paiace. 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRD. 

▲  TSTE-A-TETK  AT  MABLBOBOUQH  HOU8B. 

Neyer  had  a  drawing^room  at  Saint  James's  been  more  nu- 
merously  or  briliiantly  attended  than  on  the  present  occasion.  It 
was  remarked,  however,  that  the  queen  looked  somewhat  jaded 
and  out  of  spirits,  while  a  slight  inflammation  about  the  eyes 
increased  her  seneral  appearance  of  indisposition.  Noticine  these 
Symptoms  with  concem,  the  Duke  of  Marlborouf^h  alluded  to 
tnem  to  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  who  replied  hastily  and  heed- 
lessly,  as  was  bis  wont,  "  The  queen  owes  her  illness  to  hersel£ 
If  she  did  not  sit  up  so  late  at  night,  her  eyes  would  not  be  so 
red,  nor  her  spirits  so  indifferent'' 

*'  Indeed  I"  exclaimed  the  duke ;  ^'  I  thought  her  majesty 
retired  to  rest  early." 

'*  So  she  does,  generally,"  replied  the  Prince,  in  some  con- 
fusion  at  the  indiscretion  he  now  perceived  he  had  committed ; 
'*  but  sometimes  she  will  sit  up  talking  for  an  hour  or  two-^ 
Calking  to  me,  your  grace — ^merely  to  me — asking  my  opinion  on 
matters  before  the  cabinet — much  better  go  to  bed — late  hours 
don't  agree  with  either  of  us — ha  I  ha !"  And  he  thrust  bis  snuff- 
box  into  tbe  duke's  band  to  put  an  end  to  the  discourse. 

Marlborouffh  acknowledged  the  attention  with  a  bow,  but  he 
muttered  to  nimself— '^  She  sits  up  o'  nights,  ha  I  Some  one 
besides  the  duchess  is  in  her  confiaence.  This  must  be  looked 
to." 

Later  on  in  the  day,  when  the  drawinff-room  was  at  an  end, 
he  was  alone  with  bis  illustrious  lady  at  Marlborough  House. 

The  duchess  was  radiant.  Her  fine  eyes  sparkled  with 
pleasure,  and  her  cheeks  were  flushed  with  triumph.  Her  step, 
SS  she  crossed  the  Chamber  towards  a  sofa  at  the  further  end  of 
it,  was  prouder  than  usual,  and  her  mien  statclier.  A  mag;mr 
ficent  woman  still  was  Sarah  of  Marlborough,  and  little  of  decTine 
was  visible  about  her.  There  was  sometbing  queenly  in  her 
look  and  deportment  Her  figure  was  tall  and  commanding, 
and  her  features  cast  in  that  süperb  mould  which  seems  resenred 
only  for  the  great     All  emotions  could  those  features  well  por- 
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tray,  but  the  ezpresaioa  vhich  they  habitually  wore  was  that  of 
pride.  And  yet  they  were  soft  and  feminine,  and  not  destitute 
of  a  certain  character  of  Yoluptuousness,  chiefly  discemible  in  the 
rieh  fuhiess  of  the  lips»  anü  the  melting  languor  of  the  eyes, 
Mrhich,  when  not  lighted  into  öre,  had  inezpressible  tendemess. 
Her  forehead  was  exceedingly  fine,  and  her  dark  hair  gathered 
like  a  tiara  over  her  brow,  and  descending  in  ringlets  bemnd»  had 
all  its  original  glossiness,  silkiness,  and  profusion«  Her  propor- 
tions  were  fall,  and  the  rounded  neck,  arm,  and  Shoulder  were 
all  of  marble  whiteness.  Her  attire  corresponded  in  magnifi- 
cence  with  her  person,  and  blazed  with  diamonds  and  preeious 
stones.  Among  other  omaments,  she  wore  a  ringof  great  value, 
which  had  been  presented  to  her  by  Charles  the  Third  of  Spun, 
when  he  visited  England  four  years  ago.  The  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough  was  a  woman  to  inspire  a  grand  passion,  and  to  main- 
tain  it.  Neither  absence  nor  initation  could  shake  the  devoted 
attachment  entertained  for  her  by  the  duke,  and  now,  after  their 
long  Union,  he  was  as  much  her  loyer  (perhaps  more  so)  as  when 
he  wooed  her  as  Sarah  Jennings. 

And  well  was  she  matched  by  her  noble  lord.      Not  more 
distinguished  for  bis  mental  qualifications  than  for  his  personal 

Saces  and  accomplishments,  was  the  Duke  of  Marlboroueh, 
e  was  a  perfect  courtier,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  which 
meana  that  he  was  a  most  refined  gentleman ;  while  superadded 
to  the  courtier  was  the  soldier,  making  a  matchless  combination. 
Nothing  more  polished,  more  graccfm,  more  easy,  or  which  set 
others  more  at  ease,  can  be  imagined  than  the  I)uke  of  Marl- 
borough's  manner,  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  dimified  and 
imposing.  His  %ure  was  lofty  and  nobly  proportioned ;  and 
what  with  his  renown,  his  stateuness  of  presence,  and  his  band- 
some  form  and  features,  it  was  impossible  to  look  at  him  without 
admiration*  True  the  duke  was  no  longer  young — true  he  had 
undeigone  excessiye  &ti^e  of  all  kinds,  both  mentally  and 
bodily,  had  been  harassed  in  eyery  way,  and  for  years  had  known 
few  and  brief  interyals  of  repose ;  but,  aespite  all  this,  he  preseryed 
his  good  looks  in  a  most  astonishing  manner,  and  though  no 
longer  the  fair  youth  who  had  captiyated  the  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land  in  Charles  the  Second's  day,  he  was  still  a  model  of  manly 
beauty*  He  was  habited  in  bis  generalis  uniform,  and  richly 
decorated  with  Orders,  and  amongst  others  wore  the  George,  in 
a  sardonyz  set  with  diamonds  of  immense  yalue.  His  spirits 
were  by  no  means  so  high  as  those  of  the  duchess.  On  the 
contrary»  he  looked  thoughtfui,  and  foUowed  her  slowly  and 
musinffly  to  the  so&. 

'  ^^  What  ails  your  grace  ?"  cried  the  duchess,  seatinff  herseif. 
*'  Methinks  if  any thing  could  make  you  cheerfiil,  it  should  be  the 
acclamations  with  which  you  were  ^eeted  by  the  crowd,  as  you 
left  the  palace.  Their  deafening  cnes  of,  *  God  saye  the  queen 
and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough !'  can  almost  be  heard  here,  and  I 
fluQcy  must  haye  reached  eyen  the  ears  of  Anne  herseif.     The 
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sweetest  iinisc  to  me,  is  the  applanaive  Bhouthig  of  liie  people, 
and  the  most  gladsome  and  sturing  sight  their  beaming  mces 
and  waving  hats.  But  both  seem  to  have  loBt  their  charm  fixr 
you  to  dajr.    Castom  has  staled  them,  as  it  has  etaled  me." 

**  Populär  ap{dau8e  maj  indeed  fiul  to  move  me,"  replied  the 
dake,  affectionately — '^perhaps  doea  so;  but  the  day  is  fiur 
distant,  sweetheart,  when  I  shali  be  insensible  to  yonr  love.  I  am 
somewhat  overoome  by  the  tnmult,  and  wiah  I  had  letumed  firom 
the  ralace  privatel^." 

^' jBetter  as  it  is,"  said  the  Duchess;  ''you  cannot  shew 
youiself  too  much.  Has  anything  happened  at  the  diawing- 
room  to  annoy  you?  I  thought  you  looked  somewhat  giave 
there.'* 

**  Well,  then,  I  must  own  I  have  been  disturbed  by  a  few 
woxds  let  fidl  by  the  prinoey  respecting  the  queen*  I  told  himi 
-was  sorry  to  see  her  look  ill,  ana  he  said  it  was  her  own  foult,  fijr 
ahe  woold  sit  up  late  at  ni^it." 

^  Did  he  teil  you  with  whom?"  demanded  the  duchess. 

^^No/'  answered  the  duke.  ^Like  a  poor  chess-player,  he 
tiied  to  repair  his  inadvertence,  and  therefore  exposed  himself 
forther.  But  I  could  not  leam  wbo  was  the  queen's  companioo» 
beside  himself.^ 

*^  Then  I  will  teil  you,"  replied  the  duchess ;  '^  it  is  oor  couaLoy 
Abigail  HUI." 

<*  What,  the  dresser  and  bed-chamber  womanP*  cried  the 
duke ;  **  if  that  be  all,  it  is  bf  little  moment*" 

**  It  is  not  of  such  little  moment  as  your  grace  imagines," 
replied  the  duchess ;  **  and  if  I  had  known  what  I  now  know  of 
ADisail,  when  I  placed  her  near  the  queen,  I  would  never  have 
put  it  in  her  power  to  do  me  an  injury.  Who  would  have  thought 
so  ardess  a  creature,  to  all  appearance,  could  play  her  cards  so 
welL  But  the  cunning  jade  nas  discemed  the  queen's  weak 
points,  and  seeing  how  much  she  is  the  slave  of  those  who  feign 
to  love  her,  and  will  condescend  to  &wn  upon  her  and  flatter 
her  for  her  wit  and  understanding — her  wit  and  understandinfe 
forsooth  I — she  has  resorted  to  all  these  mean  arts  to  win  her  con- 
fidence." 

'*  If  she  has  won  it,  you  cannot  blame  her,"  replied  the  duke ; 
^  and  I  cannot  help  thinking,  if  jou  yoursel^  madam,  were  to 
study  the  queen's  temper  and  peculiarities  mare,  it  would  be 
better." 

'^  I  am  surprised  to  hear  your  ffnice  talk  thus,"  replied  the 
duchess,  bridhuff  up.  "  Would  you  faaye  me  sacrifice  my  opinioos 
to  one  to  whom  I  have  been  accustoraed  to  dictate?  Would  you 
have  me  approve  measures  when  I  disi^roye  them  ?  Would 
you  have  me  cringe,  protest,  and  lie,  or  copy  the  manners  of 
this  servile  creature  ?  Would  you  have  me  listen  to  every  childish 
complaint,  every  whim,  every  caprioe, — or  afiect  sympathy  when 
I  feei  none.  WonM  you  have  me  solicit  when  I  can  command, — 
kneel,  when  I  can  sit, — obey,  when  I  can  exact  obedience  ?" 
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^  Nay — bot,  madam,**  said  the  duke,  ^^  the  duties  to  jour  queea 
oiake  wfaat  might  appear  servility  and  flattery  to  anotber, 
riglufal  homage  and  respect  to  her." 

**  I  shall  never  be  wanting  in  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the 
qoeen,"  replied  the  duchess;  <^aod  whatever  opinions  I  offer, 
nall  be  oonsiaCent  with  her  honour.  I  can  never  reproach 
Bjaeif  witli  advising  aught  derogatory  to  her  Station  or  to  the 
weifine  of  the  oountry,  and  vith  mat  conviction  I  shall  continue 
to  act  as  I  have  begun.  I  may  lose  her  regard;  but  I  will  never 
loae  my  own  respect" 

*'  I  KDow  yoa  to  be  a  high«minded  wonuin,  madam»"  replied 
tfae  duke,  ''and  that  all  your  actions  are  directed  by  the  best 
and  noUest  principles ;  but  I  still  conceive  that,  without  any 
sacrifice  of  moral  dip;nity  or  self-respect,  you  might  more  effeo 
tnidly  retain  her  ma^esU's  leffard." 

''Your  grace  mistakes  the  queen  altogether,"  replied  the 
docheasy  mpatiently ;  ''  and  were  I  to  yield  to  her  humour,  or 
subscribe  to  her  opinion,  things  would  be  in  a  far  worse  poaition 
Aao  they  are  now«  Anne  is  ooe  of  those  persons,  who,  if  allowed 
to  haf«  her  own  way,  or  act  upon  her  ovn  impulaes,  would  be 
ame  to  go  wioog.  Without  energy  or  decision,  die  is  so  short- 
s^ted  that  she  can  only  discem  what  is  immediately  before  her» 
and  t^en  then  is  pretty  sure  to  err  in  judgment.  To  serve  her 
weil,  ahe  most  be  led — to  make  her  reign  prosperous  and  glorious, 
she  most  be  ruled'^ 

aown  experience  leads  me*  to  the  same  condusion  as 
madani,  aaid  the  duke ;  ''  but  this  principle  must  not 
k1  too  &r.  Weak  natures  like  that  of  Anne  must  not 
be  preaaed  too  hardly,  or  they  will  rebel  against  the  band  that 
go¥ema  tbem«  I  have  observed  some  indications  of  this  sort 
of  late  about  tfae  queen.     She  aeems  displeased  with  you.'' 

*^  And  what  matter  if  she  be  displeased  with  me,"  replied  the 
dnchcea,  aomewhat  oontempUiously ;  ''  she  may  be  piqued  for  the 
momenty  but  I  am  too  necessary  toher,  and,  indeod,  too  much 
her  mistresa»  for  any  laating  l»*each  to  occur  between  us." 

**  Be  not  over-confident,  madam,"  retumed  the  duke« ''  Security 
la  often  fatal  Security  lost  the  battle  of  Blenheim  to  Tallard; 
and  to  Villeroy'a  aecurity  I  owe  the  victory  of  Ramilies.  To 
truat  too  mach  is  to  give  your  enemy  an  advantage,  and  de- 
feat  nay  oocur  when  there  is  least  appearance  of  danger.  It 
la  troe  that  the  aueen  has  hitherto  submitted  to  your  govemanoe 
in  all  tlungp,  bot  her  advisers  may  tum  your  very  power 
wainat  yoa.  I  am  ao  mach  of  a  Jesuit,  in  one  sense,  tnat  if 
tue  object  I  had  in  view  were  piaiseworthy,  and  I  was  satisfied 
OD  that  score,  I  ahould  not  look  too  scrupulously  at  the  meana 
by  which  the  great  end  was  to  be  aocomplished.  Some  concessiona 
muat  be  made  to  the  queen — some  change  in  yoiu:  deportment 
towarda  her,  or  I  am  apprehensive  you  will  lose  her  favour." 

^  If  I  muat  loee  it,  I  must,"  replied  the  duchess.  '^  But  I  will 
never  retaia  it  by  imitating  these  truckling  slaves — these  miniona 
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who  would  crouch  to  the  earth  for  a  smile.  It  shall  never  be 
said  of  Sarah  of  Marlborough,  that  she  adopted  the  abject  policy 
of  Abigail  Hill^ — and  she  only  feels  surprised  that  her  lord  saould 
give  her  such  Council." 

'*  I  recommend  no  abject  policy»"  replied  the  duke»  a  little 
nettied  by  her  tone.  ^^  But  firmness  is  one  thing,  imperiousness 
another.  It  is  not  in  human  nature,  still  less  in  the  natura 
of  one  of  such  exalted  rank,  to  submit  to  the  control  you  im- 
pose  upon  Anne.* 

"  Be  content  to  rule  in  the  camp,  my  lord,"  said  the  duchess> 
**  and  leave  the  queen  to  me.  I  have  hitherto  proved  success* 
ful." 

**  But  you  are  on  the  eve  of  a  defeat,"  cried  the  duke.  **  I 
warn  you  ofthat,  madam." 

'^  Vour  grace  is  as  impatient  as  her  majesty,"  said  the  duchess,. 
tauntinffly. 

«  AnlU  as  much  «asoo,»  cried  the  duke,risingand  pacing 
the  apartment 

^^Ihave  been  a  faithful  and  loving  wife  to  you,  my  lord,  and 
a  faithful  and  lovinc  fiiend  and  servant  to  the  queen,*'  repUed 
the  duchess,  "  and  1  cannot  alter  my  conduct  to  please  either  of 
you." 

*^  You  rule  us  both  with  an  iron  rod,"  cried  Marlborough ; 
*^  and  my  own  feeUngs  of  irritation  make  me  perfectly  compre- 
hend  those  of  the  queen." 

'^  As  I  do  not  desire  to  quarrel  with  your  grace,  I  will  leave  you 
tili  you  are  cooler,"  said  the  duchess,  rising,  and  moving  towards 
the  door. 

Nay,  you  shall  not  go,"  cried  the  duke,  catching  her  band« 
I  have  been  hasty — wrong.    By  Heaven  1  I  do  not  wonder  you 
govem  Anne  so  absolutely,  for  1  have  no  will  but  yours." 

"Nor  I  any  law  but  yours,  my  lord,"  answered  the 
duchess,  smiling.  "  You  know  that,  and  therefore  yield  to  me» 
— aametimes.     And  so  does  her  majesty." 

"  If  she  loves  you  as  truly  as  I  do,  Sarah,"  retumed  Marl- 
borough, tenderly,  *^  you  have  nothing  to  fear.  My  passion  bor- 
ders on  idolany,  and  I  could  be  anything  in  your  hands,  if  the 
reward  for  it  was  to  be  your  love.  The  ktters  I  have  sent  you, 
vrritten  amid  the  hiurry  and  ezhaustion  of  rapid  marches — 
amid  the  vexations  of  opposing  interests, — on  the  agitating  eve 
of  battle,  or  in  the  intoxication  of  victory,  would  prove  to  you 
that  you  were  ever  foremost  in  my  thoughts,  but  they  could  not 
speak  the  fuil  extent  of  my  feelings.  Oh,  Sarah  !  fortunate  as  my 
career  has  been,  and  mucn  as  I  oucht  yet  to  do  to  serve  my 
queen  and  countiy,  I  would  far  radier  retire  with  you  to  some 
quiet  retreat,  where  we  might  pass  the  remainder  of  our  life 
undbturbed  by  faction,  or  the  cares  of  public  life." 

"  Your  grace  would  not  be  happy  in  such  an  existence, — ^nor 
should  I,"  replied  the  duchess.  "  vVe  were  made  for  greatness. 
The  quiet  retreat  you  propose  would  become  a  prison,  where  you 
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wonld  be  tormented  by  a  thousand  stirring  thoughts  of  con- 
quests  yet  unachieved,  and  laureis  yet  unwon ;  wmle  I  should 
lament  the  ascendancy  I  had  lost,  and  the  power  I  had  thrown 
aside«  No,  no,  my  lord — ^much  is  to  be  done — ^mach  to  be  won 
before  we  retire.  It  will  be  time  to  quit  our  posts  when  our 
acquisitions  are  greater«  When  I  have  made  you  the  wealthiest 
noble,  as  you  are  the  first  in  Europe,  I  shall  be  satiafied;  bat  not 
tili  then/ 

'^  You  are  a  woman  in  a  thousand,"  cried  the  duke,  in  admi- 
ration. 

''  I  am  worthy  to  be  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,*' 
she  answered  proudly;  *'and  my  lord  may  safely  repose  bis 
honour  and  interests  with  me.     I  will  watch  well  over  both." 

'^  I  doubt  it  not,  madam,"  cried  the  duke  in  a  voice  of  emotion^ 
and  pressing  her  band  to  bis  Ups — **  I  doubt  it  not  But  I  would 
you  nad  never  placed  Abigail  near  the  queen." 

*^  My  motive  for  doing  so  was  this,"  replied  the  duchess.  *'  I 
was  fatieued  to  death  with  my  attendance  upon  her  majestVi  and 
to  speaK  truth,  after  your  grace's  elevation  to  a  principaiity  of 
the  empire,  I  thought  the  office  deroeatory.  Abigail  was  there- 
fore  introduced  as  the  fittest  and  safest  person  to  fill  my  place. ' 
That  I  could  not  have  made  a  worse  selection  I  now  fino.  The 
wench  has  began  to  comport  herseif  with  a  degree  of  insolence 
towards  me,  that  argues  tue  reliance  she  places  on  the  queen's 
protection.  Add  to  which,  I  have  discovered  that  an  under- 
Standing  subsists  between  her  and  Harley,  who  you  know  is  her 
kinsman." 

"  With  Harley  T  cried  the  Duke.  "  Godolphin  and  I  have  for 
some  time  doubted  Harley,  and  have  been  anxious  for  bis 
removal  irom  the  ministry.  But  the  queen  has  cluns  to  him 
with  a  tenacity  tili  now  unaccountable.  He  has  found  means, 
I'll  be  swom,  to  reach  her  through  Abigail.'* 

**  Right,"  Said  the  duchess.  '^  Your  grace  had  once  a  high 
opinion  of  this  secretary,  but  I  always  wamed  you  against  him  as 
a  smooth-tongued  hypocrite,  who  had  merely  bis  own  advance- 
ment  in  view.    Now  I  hope  you  are  convinced." 

**  Most  unpleasantly  so,''  rejoined  the  duke.  "  But  how  do  you 
suppose  Harley  communicates  with  Abiffail?" 

*^  I  intercepted  a  note  from  her  to  him  this  moming  at  the 
drawing-room,"  said  the  duchess,  *'and  which  before  it  reached 
him  was  first  deliyered  by  the  messenger  to  me." 

**  A  love  letter  ?"  asked  Marlborou^. 

'*  No,  a  few  words  hastily  traced  in  pencil,  desiring  him  to  be 
at  the  garden  gate  of  the  palace  at  eleven  to-morrow  night,"  said 
the  duchess. 

^'  That  Sounds  like  an  appointment !"  cried  the  duke. 

'^  Ay,  but  it  is  not  with  herseif,"  said  the  duchess.  '^  He  is  to 
come  there  to  see  the  queen.  Of  that  I  am  well  assured.  But  I 
will  surprise  them.  Maving  the  key  of  the  back  staircase,  I  can 
easily  be  present  at  the  Conference." 
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^^  Tou  had  better  think  this  over,"  said  Maribovough.  ^  The 
qiieen  may  reaent  the  intnision.'' 

^^I  haye  already  toki  your  grace  yoa  know  her  not.  She  ia 
fiur  more  in  awe  of  me  than  I  am  of  her,  and  idthreason.  Kshe 
were  not  ashamed  of  Harley,  ehe  would  not  receive  him  thua 
clandestinely.  It  will  be  anfficient  for  me  to  diBCOver  die  inier» 
course  to  put  an  end  to  iiJ* 

'*  I  hope  soy"  replied  the  duke.  *^  But  while  Abigail  enjoya 
her  fiivoar»  there  ymü  alway  s  be  danger.  C$n  we  not  proride  her 
a  husband  ?" 

*'  Marry  her  to  Harley,''  laughed  the  dudiefis.  ^  A  notable 
projeet,  truly!" 

At  diis  juncture,  a  aervant  entered  die  xoom  and  annoonoed 
die  Earl  of  Sandeiland. 

^  Glad  to  see  you,  son-in-kw,''  aaid  the  duke^eztendin^  Us  band 
to  him.   ^^  We  were  talking  of  manyinff  oor  oouain,  Abieail  HilL** 

*^  Whaty  to  the  Marquis  de  Guiscard !  who  attemptea  to  cany 
ber  off  in  the  &ce  of  all  the  woild  this  momingy''  cried  Sunder» 
land,  ^*  and  was  only  prevented  by  the  intenerence  of  youx^ 
Masham,  the  prince's  equerry." 

^  Ah  I  1k>w  was  that  r  inquired  the  duchesa. 

And  the  eari  proceeded  to  detail  die  occurrenoe  related  in  a 
previous  chapter. 

^  Guiscaid  is  a  danserous  man,''  said  the  duke ;  ^  and  if  he 
cannot  rid  himself  of  a  rival  bv  fiur  means.  will  not  be»> 
täte  to  have  recourse  to  fouL  I  heard  a  stranse  character  of 
him  at  the  Hague ;  but  he  is  brave,  and  useful  ior  ceriain  pur- 
poses.  m  Warrant  me  it  is  suspicion  of  Abigail's  fevour  wiüi  the 
queen  that  makes  him  pay  court  to  her«  Otherwise,  ahe  could 
have  no  attraction  to  an  aaventurer  like  him«" 

*'  Lord  Ross,  who  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  Lady  Sun- 
derland,"  said  the  earl,  **  and  who  had  it  from  Lady  ttivera, 
declared  that  Abigail  was  quite  taken  by  Masham.* 

**  Ah,  indeed  I"  said  the  duchess.  **  Sumething  may  be  made 
of  diis  hint    Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Masham,  my  lord  ?* 

*^  Quite  sufficienUy  for  any  puipose  your  grace  may  require," 
replied  Sunderland. 

**  Make  it  your  business  to  find  him  out,  dien,  and  bring  him 
here  to  dinner,"  rejoined  the  duchess. 

*'  You  fcHget  the  ball,  this  evening,  at  die  palace,"  interposed 
the  duke. 

<^  No  I  do  not,"  replied  the  duchess.  '*  And  I  will  thank 
your  ^race  to  send  a  card  of  invitation,  withont  delay,  to  the 
Marquis  de  Guiscard.  I  will  exjdain  my  motives  presendy.  I 
depend  upon  you,  Sunderland." 

*^  Your  behests  shall  be  obeyed,  madam,  if  posaible,"  replied 
the  earl,  who  was  accustomed,  like  all  the  duchess'a  fiunily,  to 
render  blind  obedience  to  her.  ^*  I  tiiink  I  heard  Maaham  waa 
gone  with  Harley  and  some  others  to  the  Cocoa  Tree.  TU  seek 
him  there  at  once." 
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CHAPTER  THE  FOURTH. 

TBE  BALL  AT  THE  PALACE,  AND  WHAT  BAPPEKKD  AT  IT. 

Thb  ball  at  the  paiaoe  in  the  e^ernnff  was  aa  brilliantly  attended 
aa  the  dmwiDg-room  had  been,  thongn  of  coaiae  leas  nmnerouBl j« 
In  a  small  apartment,  adjcaning  the  grand  flaloan,  where  dancine 
was  going  forward,  and  hui^  whh  green  ailk,  woven  with  golo^ 
whence  it  obtained  the  name  of  the  '*  green  Chamber,''  and  by  the 
subdued  light  of  shaded  candles,  might  be  diacoveied,  ieated  oa 
a  fiuiteuil,  a  finely-formed  bnt  somewhat  full-proportioned  lady» 
attired  in  a  robe  of  porple  velvet,  of  the  narticnlar  dye  devoted 
to  royalty.  Around  her  smooth  throat,  wnich  lost  little  by  the 
oontrast,  was  twined  a  string  of  the  largest  and  moet  beaixtiM 
peark,  while  across  her  &ir  roonded  ahoulderB  güttered  the  collar 
of  the  George.  Her  dress  was  wom  low  in  firont,  as  was  the 
mode — and  the  style  peifectly  suited  the  wearer,  who  was  re* 
markable  for  the  beau^  of  her  host  The  upper  part  of  the 
stomacher  was  edged  with  stifFened  point  lace,  as  were  the  short 
loose  sleeves  of  the  gown.  Here  again  the  mode  was  favonrable 
to  the  wearer,  whose  arms  were  of  Jononian  roundness  and 
whiteness.  Her  hair,  dark  brown  in  colour,  and  of  a  fine  tez« 
ture,  was  divided  in  the  centre»  but  ndsed  in  hi^  and  ample  corls 
above  the  head,  and  beine  looped  behind  by  a  string  of  pearls  as 
magnificent  as  those  encm^ling  her  throat,  descended  m  thick 
waving  ringlets  down  her  back.  Her  complezion  was  iiesh  and 
xosy — its  bloom  belonginff  to  healdi  and  natnre  only — ^her  featurea 
regulär,  with  a  smally  delicate  moudi,  and  affieeaUy-^noulded 
ehm.  Her  eyes  were  good,  bat  disfigured  by  a  night  con- 
traction  of  the  lids,  whue  a  heayiness  about  the  brow  gaye  a 
aomewhat  doudy  ezpression  to  her  coontenance.  The  Duchess 
of  Marlborough  says,  in  the  chaiacter  she  has  bequeathed  of 
Anne,  whom  we  have  been  attempting  to  depict  in  the  foregoing 
description — '^  There  was  sometbing  of  majesty  in  her  lock, 
bat  mixed  with  a  suUen  and  constant  firown,  that  plainly  betrayed 
a  gloominess  of  soul,  and  a  cloudiness  of  disposition  within." 
But  this  was  written  after  the  pamter  of  the  portrait  had^ 
by  her  own  imprudence,  called  a  <<  constant  fiown"  to  the 
coontenance. 

Anne's  manners  were  dignified,  gracefal,  and  easy,  and  her 
embonpoint  rather  added  to  ihe  majesty  of  her  deportment  than 
detracted  from  it.  In  stature,  she  was  of  the  middle  size.  In 
a  mach  less  exalted  sphere  of  lUe,  Anne  woold  haye  been  admired 
for  her  accomplishments  and  personal  attractions,  which  were  by 
no  means  inconsiderable.  In  earlier  days,  she  had  danced  re- 
markably  well,  and  accompanied  herself  in  sinffins  on  the  miitar 
*-an  instniment  then  much  in  yogue,  and  whicn  she  played  with 
consummate  skill.     The  tones  of  her  yoice  were  singularly  clear 
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and  harmonious,  and,  like  her  illustrious  successor  4n  modern 
times,  she  was  distinguished  by  the  admirable  deliveiy  of  her 
Speeches  to  parliament. 

Anne's  private  virtues  have  abready  been  dwelt  upon.  She  was 
a  model  of  conjugal  affection,  amiable,  devout,  charitable,  and 
an  excellenteconomist;  insomuchso  that  hertreasuiy  was  alwajs 
well  provided.  A  lover  of  polite  letters,  and  a  true  friend  to 
the  church,  her  bounty  in  snrrendering  the  tithes  and  first  firuits 
in  auffmentation  of  poor  vicarages,  must  ever  cause  her  name  to 
be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  the  clergy.  At  the  period 
in  question  she  was  in  her  forty-third  year. 

Not  far  firom  the  queen,  at  a  small  caid-table,  sat  her  consort, 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  playing  at  picquet  with  Mr.  Harley» 
A  slight  deacription  must  suffice  for  the  prince.  He  was 
stout,  with  la^,  handsome,  good-humoured  features,  and 
6eemed  to  be  fonder  of  play,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  table» 
than  the  cares  and  perplexities  of  sovereignty.  Apart  from 
bis  constitutional  apathy  and  indolence,  the  pnnce  had  many 
good  qualities.  He  was  humane,  just,  affable,  and  had  the 
welfare  of  the  country  sincerely  at  heart  He  rarely  offered 
advice  to  the  cjueen»  or  interfered  between  her  and  her  ministers» 
but  when  he  did  so,  bis  opinion  was  well  considered.  His  was 
a  character  rather  to  inspire  esteem  than  respect,  and  Anne  loved 
him  more  for  the  qualities  of  his  heart  than  for  those  of  his 
head*  He  was  dressed  in  black  velvet,  with  a  star  upon  his 
breast,  and  wore  the  blue  riband,  and  the  garter. 

The  Duchess  of  Ormond,  Lady  Portmore,  and  Lady  Rivers, 
were  in  attendance  on  the  queen,  and  somewhat  nearer  to  her 
than  the  rest,  stood  Abigail  Hill,  with  whom  she  was  convers- 
ing.  A  concert  of  singers  from  the  Italian  Opera,  with  which 
Anne  had  been  much  diverted,  was  just  over,  and  she  was  still 
talking  of  the  pleasure  she  had  received  iGrom  it,  when  the 
Duchess  of  Marloorough  entered. 

"  Ah  I  you  are  come  at  last,"  said  Anne.  **  I  feared  I  was  not 
to  See  your  grace  to-night" 

*'  Your  majesty  knows  I  have  little  taste  for  music,"  retumed 
the  duchess,  **  and  I  therefore  postponed  my  arrival  tül  after  the 
concert,  which  I  knew  would  take  place  at  ten«" 

^'  Better  late  than  not  at  all,  certainly,"  rejoined  Anne ;  '^  but 
I  have  missed  you.^ 

*^  Your  majesty  is  infinitely  obliging,"  said  the  duchess,  sar- 
castically — "  and  I  fear  sacrifices  your  sinceritv  at  the  shrine  of 
complaisance ;  for  I  can  scarcely  believe  I  can  have  been  missed 
when  I  find  you  in  Company  so  much  more  congenial  to  your 
taste  than  mine  has  become." 

If  you  mean  Abigaü,"  replied  the  queen,  slightly  colouring, 

she  has  indeed  proved  herseif  pleasant  Company,  for  she  loves 
music  as  much  as  myself,  and  we  have  been  talking  over  the 
charming  songs  we  have  just  heard  " 
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Have  I  your  majestj's  permission  that  he  should  enter  the 
presence  V 

**  Why — ^yes,"  replied  the  queen,  reluctantljy  **if  your  grace 
desires  it** 

'^  I  do  desiie  it,"  retumed  the  dochess.  And  stepping  into 
the  ball-room,  she  retumed  the  next  moment  with  Guiscard. 
Notwithstanding  his  effirontery,  the  marquifi  looked  abashed  at 
the  presence  in  which  he  stood ;  he  glanced  uneasily  towards 
the  queen,  and  from  her  to  Abigail,  beneath  whose  8tead£E»t, 
contemptuons  look,  he  quailed. 

^*  My  Cousin  Abigail  says  that  you  bribed  Lady  Rivers's  coach- 
man  to  occasion  this  disturbance,  marquis,"  said  the  duchess» 
•asitso?" 

**  I  will  fiankly  confess  that  it  is,**  replied  Guiscard,  with  an 
«r  of  candour ;  *'  and  the  impulse  that  prompted  me  to  the  act,  I 
will  with  equal  frankness  admit,  was  my  passion  for  the  lovely 
AbigaiL  I  hoped  by  this  means  to  make  a  &vourabIe  impression 
upon  her.  But  I  have  been  sufficiently  ponished  for  my  temerity 
by  my  fidlure.'' 

There  was  a  moment*s  pause,  during  which  a  glance  passed 
between  the  qneen  and  the  Duchess  of  MarlborougL 

'^  You  did  wrong,  marquis,"  said  the  former,  at  length ;  '^  but 
the  admission  of  the  motive  is  something." 

**  I  have  nothing  to  plead  in  eztenuation  of  my  conduct,  but 
the  exoess  of  my  passion,  madam,"  rejoined  the  marquis,  peni* 
tentially.    <'I  entreat  Miss  HilFs  forgiveness." 

**  I  would  willingly  accord  it,"  she  answered,  ^4f  I  feit  assured 
there  would  be  no  repetition  of  the  annoyance  I  have  expe- 
lienced.'' 

''Abigail,  I  would  fain  play  the  mediator,"  interposed  the 
duchess. 

**  Your  grace  will  waste  time,"  rejoined  Abigaü.  '*  I  am  sur- 
prised  that  a  peiBon  of  the  marquis^s  spirit  should  persevere» 
where  he  sees  there  is  no  chance  of  success.  A  well-executed 
retr^at,  as  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  would  teil  him,  is  equal  to 
a  victoiy.    Let  him  retire  while  he  can  do  so  with  a  good  grace.*^ 

^*  You  have  had  your  answer,  marquis,"  said  the  queen,  smiUng. 

''I  have,  madam,"  repUed  Guiscard,  bowing  to  hide  his  mor- 
tification.  **  But  a  monarch  of  my  own  country,  and  one  who  had 
the  reputation  of  understanding  your  sex  thoroughljr,  having  left 
it  on  record  that  woman  is  changeable,  and  that  ne  is  a  fool  who 
takes  her  at  her  word ;  and  my  own  cxperience  serving  to  prove 
the  truth  of  the  assertion,  I  snsdl  not  be  discouraged,  though  at 
present  rebufied." 

*'  I  must  at  least  interdict  you  fiom  pressing  your  suit  fiirther," 
said  the  queen. 

Agreed,  roadam,"  retumed  Guiscard ;  **  but  what  if  I  have 
the  fiiir  Abigail's  consent?" 

*^  In  that  case,  I  withdraw  my  intenüction,"  replied  the  queen. 
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the  duchess.  '' You  have  set  matters  right  veiy  expeditiously,  it 
must  be  owned." 

*^  Perhaps  I  might  be  more  successful, "  interposed  Anne,  good- 
naturedly. 

^*  Oh,  no,  indeed,  your  majesty !"  said  AbigaiL  '^  I  begin  to 
think  I  was  wrong,  after  all,  about  the  Marquis  de  GuiscanL'' 

*^  She  relents  I   whispered  the  duchess  to  the  marquis. 

''  Not  80,"  he  replied,  in  the  same  tone;  **  that  was  merely 
Said  to  pique  Masham." 

*^  Never  mind  why  it  was  said,  if  it  promotes  your  object," 
rejoined  the  duchess.  **  Go  to  her  at  once.  K  you  succeed  in 
irritating  Masham  past  reconciliation,  all  will  be  welL" 

<<There's  my  band,  marquis,  in  token  of  foigiveness,"  said 
Abimil  to  GuiscanL 

**  You  are  wrong,  cousin,**  whispered  Harley,  ^' and  will  repent 
what  you  are  doing." 

*^  No,  I  shan't,"  she  replied,  in  the  same  tone. 

Further  asides  were  intemipted  by  the  advance  of  the  marquis^ 
who  took  Abigail's  band  and  pressed  it  respectfuUy  to  bis  lips. 

<*  You  were  right ;  she  is  a  mere  ooauette,'*  said  Masham  to 
Sunderland,  in  a  tone  almost  sufBcienUy  loud  to  be  audible  to 
the  others. 

"  Why — ^yes.  I  thought  you  could  easily  discover  it,"  replied 
the  earL 

**  May  I  be  permitted  to  claim  your  band  for  the  dance,  Miss 
Hill,  now  that  1  have  possession  of  it  ?"  said  the  manj^uis. 

^^  If  her  majesty  will  allow  me,  yes" — ^hesitated  AbiffaiL 

"  You  see  that  I  have  the  young  lady's  consent,  maaam,"  said 
Guiscard  to  the  queen.  ^^  I  trust,  therefore,  you  will  graciously 
withdraw  your  interdiction." 

'^  Abigail  must  use  her  own  discretion,''  replied  Anne.  ''  I 
think  you  are  wrong  in  dancing  with  bim,'*  she  added  in  an 
under-tone  to  her. 

*^  I  have  a  motive  for  it,  madam,"  replied  Abigail,  in  the  same 
voice.  **  I  have  succeeded  in  vexing  him,"  she  added  aside,  to 
Harley,  as  she  passed. 

**  Yoii  have  lost  him,"  he  rejoined,  angrily. 

**  Well,  no  Df^atter,  I  shall  not  break  my  heart  about  him,"  she 
retumed.  And  dropping  a  profound  courtesy  to  the  queen,  she 
tripped  into  the  ball-room  with  Guiscard. 

^'  On  my  soul,  I  begin  to  think  her  a  coquette,  mysel^" 
muttercd  Harley.  *^  She  will  min  all  my  plans.  I  must  speak 
to  Masham." 

^^  I  will  myself  proceed  to  the  ball-room,"  said  tbe  queen, 
rising,  and  taking  the  arm  of  her  royal  consort  **  Your  grace 
will  attend  me  ?" 

The  duchess  bowed,  and  extending  her  hand  to  Masham,  said 
— "  Come,  sir,  you  must  go  with  me." 

And  with  a  glance  of  triumph  at  the  dismayed  sccretary,  she 
foUowed  the  queen  into  the  ball-room.  ,    ^  l 
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(Froffi  the  Gemum  qf  Friedrich  Rukert.) 
BT  JOHN  OXEMFOBD« 

I  AM  king  of  dreamf,— that  ever  silent  race, 

Monarch  of  bright  fiinc j's  heaY*iil j  dwelliog-place. 

Boyal  crowDt  and  tapenf  glisten  at  mj  feet, 

Springing  from  the  earth,  their  soy'reign  lord  to  greet 

CRa  my  dark  hair  Stands  a  cloudy  diadem, 

Deck'd  with  xminbow-eoloars,  each  a  precious  gern ; 

I  am  sought  by  all  the  flowera  of  spring,  that  bear 

Helodies  of  loye  a  tribate  to  mine  ear. 

All  the  hidden  Springs  fh>in  their  recesses  break, 

For  of  migfaty  myst'ries  with  me  they  woold  speak ; 

8(^omon's  neat  seal  is  on  m^  right  hand  wom — 

Jemsheed's^  mighty  mirror  m  my  left  is  bome — 

£y'ry  sprite  the  magic  of  the  seal  obeys, 

And  my  sonny  banner  all  creation  sways. 

Lo !    I  march  to  yanqnish  gloom  and  suUen  niffht, 

Leading  on  my  host  of  thonghts  so  free  and  bnght 

Come  imd  help  me ;  here  on  earth  a  heayen  I  bnild, 

Poison  shall  be  harmless,  Death  himself  be  kiU'd. 

EViT  tree  of  life  my  breath  with  leaves  shall  gern, 

I  will  cmsh  the  serpent  twined  aronnd  its  stem. 

Haste  o'er  ey'ry  path,  ye  eyening  breezes  all, 

To  mT  paradise  the  glad  creation  call 

All  who  dwell  withoQt,  by  tyranny  oppress'd, 

Here  within  my  bound'ry  seek  a  place  of  rest. 

Tktn  are  persecntions,  pains,  and  endless  woes ; 

Hert  are  peace,  and  qoiet,  slumber  and  repose. 

Peris,  Djins  frcHo  Cjinnistan  yoor  skill  anfold, 

Build  a  Castle  here  with  pinnades  of  gold : 

In  that  great  world-palace  many  rooms  shall  be, 

That  oombined  may  shine  the  whole  world's  majesty ; 

Baild  a  room  for  ey'ry  nation,  it  were  well 

Each  shoald  haye  its  Chamber,  there  in  joy  to  dwell. 

Bnild  ne,  too,  a  roof  for  ey'ry  heay'nly  sone, 

Each  shall  with  its  splendonr  have  its  sep'rate  throne ; 

For  these  seyen  rooms  of  t täte  there  shall  be  made 

Carpets,  with  the  wonders  of  the  zones  display'd : 

Painting  on  the  walls  the  glow  of  spring  shall  weare. 

In  the  nany  niehes  marble  forma  shall  liye. 

Mosie  to  th  etemal  sphere's  harmonions  soimd 

Shall  attnne  all  yoices  in  creation  found. 

Spirits,  in  the  ground  aronnd  my  palace  place 

£y*ry  kind  of  shrub,  and  trees  of  ey'ry  race; 

Let  the  nig^tingales  of  ey'ry  region  meet, 

With  the  roses  of  all  climes  in  dalliance  sweet. 

Ho  I  ye  gods  of  Hindostan,  who  find  a  home. 

In  the  ilower-caps  to  your  sanctnary  come. 

Hither  to  my  garden,  ey'ry  sylph  and  fay, 

Woyen  from  the  moon-beams,  here  in  pleasnre  stray. 

*  Tb  thoas. who  are  aoC  ftmlllw  with  Rackert,  thli  curioaa  rhapsody  mar  «ppcar  extrartgant. 
rbo  «re,  will  rccoUect  that  hli  grrat  uüent  coatlsti  in  usanUng  the  poetical  form»  of 
ooontjte»,  aided  br  a  most  brillUnt  fancy,  and  will  perceive  that  the  pocm  ii  a  kiad  of 
ry  of  tb«  ▼ariouf  mrectiona  of  his  stodlet.— J.  O. 
**  Katocrkrooe"  aad  "  Kantfikerze,"  are  the  Oerman  naroc«  of  the  llowen  meotioned  here. 
dMMen  to  tnaalate  thoee  name«  rather  than  give  the  oonetpODdlng  Enffliah  appeUativea, 
woold  nof  eoovey  the  aame  notion  of  royaltjr.^J.  O. 
Um  ycf7  andcDt  Klnf  of  Penia,  who  li  aaid  to  hare  focmded  PertepoUs,  and  to  hare  in- 
MI  an  aoits  er  tUagt.-J.O. 
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Greek  gods  fallen  from  Olympus,  here  for  you 
Staodfl  a  refage  where  no  scoffer  can  pursae. 
Boild  the  valls  aroond  my  garden,  oh,  Amphion ! 
ThioQgli  my  lakes  condoct  the  dolphin,  oh,  Arion ! 
Tarne  the  wild  beasts  in  my  forests  roaming,  Orpheus ! 
Thon  shalt  be  the  guide  of  all  my  dream-race,  Morpheus  I 

[The  tenninations  of  the  last  foor  Biiei  we  pradKly  the  sazne  aa  in  the  original.    There  is 
something  odd  in  the  daih  of  proper  aames.-^.  O.] 


ADVENTURE  OF  A  BENIGHTED  TRAVELLER. 

BT   CHABLES   OLLUSR,   AUTHOB   OF    <^  FEBBEB8." 

<*  The  night  oomea  on,  and  the  bleak  winds 
Do  sorely  rüffle.  For  many  miles  about, 
There's  scarce  a  bush.** 

Shaxsfejlbx. 

Benighted  on  a  moor  ! — '^  an  awkward  Situation  for  a  nervous  man!" 
Uncertainty  on  a  high  road,  or  on  a  by-road,  is  oomparatively 
nothing.  A  traveller  maj  have  loet  his  way,  and  be  going  in  an  op- 
posite  direction  to  that  which  he  seeks  ;  but  the  path  is  sure  to  lead  to 
dwelling-houses,  inns,  vülages  and  towns.  To  the  wajfarer,  even  a 
forest  is  better  than  a  wild,  for  a  forest  presents  aheiter,  and  some- 
times  food;  whereas  a  wide  piain  baffles  him  with  its  perplexing  uni- 
formity— exposes  him  to  all  the  winds  that  blow — and  offers  no  relief, 
by  change  of  scene,  to  the  apprehensions  that  assail  him.  He  is  in 
danger  of  going  astray,  because  all  directions  seem  eqnally  correet; 
and,  when  night  sets  in,  he  too  oflen  resigns  bimself  to  inaction  and 
despondency,  and  thus  renders  bis  position  more  intolerable.  The 
mercurial  spirits  of  Mathews,  the  most  vivacioos  of  comedians,  sank, 
and  almost  despaired,  as  darkiiess  feil  over  him  on  Salisbury  Flain.* 

In  November,  18—,  a  genüeman  was  wending  his  way  from  Bath, 
towards  a  house  in  the  interior  of  Wiltshire.  The  route  had  been,  as 
he  thought,  satisfactorily  explained  to  him;  and,  in  the  confident 
gpirit  of  his  age,  (for  he  was  young,)  he  feit  oertain  he  could  not  mis- 
take  his  road.  With  this  conviction,  he  went  on  dreaming  of  the 
felicities  that  awaited  him  at  the  end  of  his  joumey:  failure  and  mis- 
hap  were  out  of  the  question :  like  Leander,  he  was  bound  on  a  love- 
expedition;  but  his  visit  was  not  a  stealthy  one,  as  in  the  instance  of 
the  gallant  of  Abydos.  No ;  he  was  to  be  welcomed,  not  alone  by  the 
Iftdy  of  his  choiee,  but  by  her  approving  family.  He  trod  on  air. 
What  to  him  was  the  difficolty  of  an  unknown  district,  or  the  mystifi- 
cation  of  darkness,  should  it  overtake  him  ? 

With  spirits  such  as  youth  just  entering  on  manhood  can  only  know, 
did  Elford  Locke  undertake  his  peregrination  to  the  boume  of  all  his 
wishes.  He  left  his  horse  behind  him  snugly  stalled  at  Bath,  for  he 
thought  that  a  pedestrian  joumey  to  the  house  of  his  mistress  would 
be  a  piece  of  homage  to  her — a  lund  of  pUgrimage  to  a  shrine;  and  he 
knew  shd  was  precisely  the  person  to  appreciate  such  an  act  of  deTo- 


*  See  an  aflfectlsg  incident  recorded  in  bis  Memoim 
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ticm.  Tonng  Locke,  aooordinglj,  having  walked  several  miles,  entered 
«t  length  a  tree-bordered  lane,  which  he  had  been  told  would  eonduct 
him  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Combe  Manor-honse»  tbe  residenoe  of 
Mn.  Ljttleton,  a  widow,  and  mother  of  Edith,  to  whom  he  was  en- 
gaged.  He  had  wooed  and  won  his  mistress  during  her  sojoum  at 
Bühf  bat  had  nerer  viaited  her  in  her  own  home.  To  him,  the  invi- 
tatkm  thither  was  inexpressiblj  delightfol ;  and  though  the  month  was 
November,  a<;loudless  and  sunnj  morning  gave  assurance  of  a  pleasant 
excnrsion.  The  air  was  mild ;  the  trees  had  not  lost  all  their  leaves ; 
a  grave  stillness  was  over  the  land ;  and  the  very  earth,  having  stored 
the  gamers  with  its  produoe,  seemed  reposing  after  its  summer-labour, 
and  was  at  peace  on  the  eve  of  the  wintrj  sabbath.  Nothing,  there- 
fore,  existed  to  divert  Elford's  thonghts  from  the  one  subject  whereon 
thej  loved  to  dwell :  no  sound  or  sight  was  abroad  which  could  tempt 
bis  mminations  to  plaj  troant. 

For  sach  a  visit  as  that  wherein  he  was  now  engaged,  young  Locke 
wonld  have  foond  charms  in  any  season ;  but  the  present,  (perhaps 
becanae  it  was  the  present,)  he  held  to  be  the  most  appropriate  for  the 
oocasion.  Enough  of  beauty  was  left  in  extemal  nature  to  induce 
Edith,  after  bis  arri val  at  her  home,  to  take  short  noon-rambles  with  him. 
And  then  how  oozj  would  the  evenings  be  in  the  manor-house :  the 
well-Iighted  room — ^the  cheerful  fire — ^the  volumes  of  old  poets — and 
the  songs  at  the  pianoforte,  heard  in  all  their  perfection  amidst  the 
hnsh  of  solitude  surrounding  Combe  Manor-house ! 

With  such  antidpations,  he  pursued  his  way  merrilj  along  the  lane, 
woodering  nevertheless  when  it  would  terminate,  and  afibrd  him  a 
view  of  more  open  country.  That  he  should  have  mistaken  his  road, 
he  Derer  onoe  conjectured ;  no,  not  even  when  darkness  overtook  him, 
and  when  he  could  not  discern  the  low  boughs  which  ever  and  anon 
broshed  across  his  face.  Still  he  plodded  onwards  in  perfect  confidence 
aod  with  a  cheerful  heart. 

"  Hallo  r  at  length  he  exdaimed  to  himself ;  "  How's  this  ?  Where 
am  I  now  ?  The  air  blows  more  freshlj  than  before«  and  the  sward 
is  soft  under  mj  feet — a  very  different  affair  from  treading  on  that 
horribJy  stonj  laue.  Halt  I  Tm  going  wrong.  What  if  I  should  have 
been  doing  so  for  the  last  two  hours  ?   An  agreeable  idea,  truly.   This 

comes  of  thinking  too  much  of hold !  let  me  not  imagine  treason 

agaiDSt  divine  Edith.  To  think  too  much  of  her  is  impossible.  Still, 
I  might  have  thought  also  a  little  about  the  road,  and  not  strayed 
«way,  one  knows  not  whither,  like  an  absent-minded  blockhead.  I  was 
a  fo^  too,  not  to  notice  the  Coming  of  twilight,  and  so  been  awakened 
to  a  sospicion  that  I  had  got  on  the  wrong  track,  for  I  ought  to  have 
reacbed  the  Manor-house  by  sunset" 

Oor  wayfkrer  strained  his  eyes  in  an  endeavour  to  ascertain  to  what 
kind  of  place  he  had  wandered,  but  his  scrutiny  was  utterly  fruitless. 

**  Plague  on  the  darkness !''  ejaculated  he.  "  I  can*t  see  a  yard  be- 
fore  me.  A  pleasant  night  Fm  like  to  have  of  it!  Well,  there  will 
be  no  noise  to  disturb  me,  that's  one  comfort.  Not  a  sound  can  I  hear, 
€zoept  when  a  gust  of  wind  comes  along,  panting  as  if  it  had  travelled 
orer  a  great  desert,  and  was  tired.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  I  had  got 
OQ  one  of  the  confounded  Wiltshire  downs.  Now,  most  people  would 
be  a  little  nervous  under  such  circumstances ;  and,  to  say  truth,  I 
don't  mach  Uke  it  mysdf,  especially  when  I  think  that  Edith  will 
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noi  a.voia  anticipaung.  a  naKed,  open,  appareniij  umitieBa  country 
was  before  him.  It  seemed  to  Stretch  itself  for  milea,  untü  its  outline 
was  fused  into  one  with  the  horizoii.  As  the  sight  ranged  over  it, 
notliing  could  be  perceived  but  one  long  flat.  The  bare  grouud,  and 
the  wiJe,  over-arching  sky  were  alone  Tisible. 

"Gad,  l'm  in  for  itnow!"  exdaimed  the  traveller.  "IhavewaUced 
for  eome  miles  ialo  thia  pleosant  plaiu,  and  can't  retnice  my  stepa. 
'  Take  thia  wgy,  or  that  way,  or  which  way  you  will,'  as  the  old  song 
says,  it's  all  the  samc.  I  wish  I  could  see  something,  no  matter  what, 
for  B  change.  Eren  a  gibbet  would  be  a  pleasant  voriety;  but  I  eup- 
pose  thetr  worshipa  think  a  great  moral  lesson  would  be  thrown  away 
here,  where  no  oae  ia  likely  to  profit  by  it.  Well!  it  will  never  do 
to  stand  still.  I  must  plod  ou  aomcwhere,  come  what,  come  may.  They 
arc  talking  of  me  now  at  the  Manor-house;  and  Edith  is  pouting,  and 
Curling  hei'  red,  ripe  lip  with  a  pnjtty  disdaia  of  my  nngallant  want  of 
punctualitj.  I'll  be  bound  she  hae  tnade  twenly  difierent  resolutions 
against  me;  but  tlien,  perhapa  she  has  alreatly  oremiled  eyery  one  of 
them,  and  is  framing  as  many  aweet  excuaea  tbr  my  absence.  äo,  bang 
care!  Coui-age,  Ellbrd,  courage!  Hope  for  the  best,  and  keep  your- 
self  warm,  my  boy!" 

YouDg  Locke  applied  again  to  bis  flask  of  wine,  wherewith  he  feit 
BO  clicered,  as  incontinently  to  break  out  into  some  enatcbes  of  a  lusty 
old  song,  which,  having  been  written  about  two  hundred  yeara  ago,  by 
a  Master  of  Arts  in  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  where  Elford  had 
beeo  a  Student,  is  to  thia  day  a  great  favourite  among  the  scholars  of 
that  eslablialiment: 
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**  No  frost  nor  snow,  nor  wind,  I  trow, 
Can  hurt  me  if  they  wolde, 
I  am,  8o  wrapt  and  thorongbly  bpt 
In  jolly  good  ale  and  old.'" 

•^Ah!"  exdaimcd  our  travellery  "what's  that  whizzing  over  my 
head!  A  bat!  He's  off  again;  and,  for  all  the  circHng  style  of  his 
flighty  seems  to  keep  in  the  main,  towards  one  point.  That  fellow 
shall  decide  mj  course.  He  knows  well  enough  what  he  is  about  He 
is  ßteering  towards  some  charch-steeple,  or  old  barn,  for  winter  quar- 
ters; or  eise  recollects  some  lone  farm-house  which  he  has  taken  the 
liberty  of  visiting  before,  by  way  of  the  chimney,  just  to  try  if  the 
bocon  is  well  cured.  I  can't  hope  for  a  better  guide,  though  bad  is 
the  best.  Have  after  you,  my  friend!  You  travel  raüier  too  quickly 
for  me;  bat  I'U  keep  you  in  sight  as  long  as  I  can." 

Wbile  young  Locke  is  pursuing  the  bat  by  moonlight,  let  us  leave 
him  for  a  time,  and  look  in  at  Combe  Manor-house.  It  is  now  six 
o'dodc  in  the  evening,  and  dinner  has  been  dressed  and  ready  to  be 
served  for  the  last  hour.  On  one  side  the  drawing-room  fire-place, 
Edith  ii  sitting  drumming  her  taper  feet  impatiently  on  the  rüg.  But 
beiag  excessivelj  piqued  at  the  non-arrival,  of  the  expected  visitor,  she 
has  beoome  rather  sulky,  and  will  scarcelj  deign  to  answer  anj  remark 
made  to  her  by  her  mother  or  her  aister. 

^  Had  we  not  better  go  to  dinner,  my  dear?"  asked  Mrs.  Lyttleton. 
*'  I  begin  to  think  Mr.  Locke  will  not  be  here  to-night." 

*'  As  you  please,"  replied  Edith. 

"  Are  jou  certain,  Edith,"  inquired  her  sister,  "  that  70U  mentioned 
this  daj  to  Elford,  and  not  to-morrow?" 

^  What  a  foolish  question,  Margaret  l"  retumed  the  young  lady. 
*^Mr.  Locke  has,  doubtless,  some  more  agreeable  engagement  than 
Coming  to  see  me.  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  he  would 
leave  the  gaieties  of  Bath,  for  what  he  perhaps  thinks  to  be  a  dull,  old- 
üuhioned  country-house.  Well!  let  htm  indulge  his  taste,  and  let  tts 
go  to  dinner.  I  wont  honour  him  with  another  thought.  Besides,  I 
am  bongry.     Pray,  order  dinner." 

'^Hush!"  ejaciüated  Margaret;  "thcreis  a  ringing  at  the  gate-bell. 
Now,  Edith,  if  this  should  be  Eiford  at  last,  TU  teil  him  every  word 
joa  have  been  saying." 

Not  heeding  what  her  sister  had  uttered,  Edith  arose  from  her  chair 
with  a  floshed  face,  and  an  anxious  look,  and  listened  for  the  ap- 
proach  of  footsteps,  which  at  length  were  heard  on  the  stairs.  '*  Here 
he  comesl"  exchumed  she.  *^  I  am  determined,  however,  to  scold  him 
for  keeping  us  waiting  so  long.  Now,  Margaret,  mind,  if  you  say  a 
syilable  about ^" 

The  young  lady's  speech  was  cut  short  by  the  entrance  of  a  servant 
bringing  a  letter  for  Mrs.  Lyttleton.  With  a  palpitating  heart,  Edith 
daited  an  inquisitive  look  at  her  mother,  as  the  latter  perused  tho 
writing. 

^  Come  to  dinner,  my  dears,"  said  the  widow.  '^  This  is  merely  an 
application  for  the  renewal  of  a  lease." 

Edith's  annoyance  retumed  tenfold.  The  temporary  Suspension  of 
her  pique,  by  encouraging  a  hope  not  to  be  realized,  made  matters 
moch  worse.  She  rdaps^  into  silence,  and  mechanically  foUowed  h^ 
mother  and  sister  to  the  dining-parlour.     Though  the  repast  to 
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the  three  ladies  sat  down,  was  more  than  ordinarilj  choioe,  Edith,  who 
a  minute  or  two  previouslj,  hj  waj  of  seeming  non-chalanty  had 
afTected  to  be  hungry,  could  now  find  nothing  to  tempt  her  appetite. 
She  was  thoroughly  and  intensely  Texed:  her  self-love  was  hurt;  and» 
for  the  first  time  since  she  had  known  Elford  Locke,  she  seemed  to- 
have  reason  to  doubt  her  omnipotence  over  bim.  Of  all  set  before  her, 
she  scarcelj  touched  a  morseL  She  pouted,  and  knit  her  brows,  and 
was  out  of  humour  with  everything  and  everybodj.  Altogether,  it 
was  but  a  duU  dinner,  presenting  a  sad  oontrast  to  Üie  usual  cheerÄü» 
ness  of  the  familj  at  table.  StiU,  in  the  midst  of  her  Tezation,  Edith 
affected,  or  tried  to  affect,  an  air  of  perfeet  indifference. 

But  as  time  went  on,  the  poor  girl's  disappointment  deepened  into 
alarm.  *'  That  witch,  the  Night,"  is  powerful  in  conjuring  up  dire 
apprehensions.  Black  thoughts  and  dim  cogitations,  as  Charles  Lamb 
sajs,  follow  and  haunt  us  under  certain  drcumstances  in  this  season, 
which  a  gleam  of  daj  would  at  once  put  to  flight.  Thej  fester  in  oor 
hearts,  and  whisper  their  maddening  doubts  in  our  ears.  Alas,  for 
Edith!  Where  now  are  her  mock^frowns,  her  assumed  carelessness» 
her  prettUj-acted  indifference?  All  swallowed  up  in  fear!  She  waa 
no  longer  plajing  a  part.  In  place  of  her  feminine  pretenceSy  she 
was  now  reallj  alarmed  for  Elford's  safetj.  Everj  fact  she  had  heard, 
and  every  story  she  had  read,  of  highway  robbery  and  by-way  murder, 
crowded  into  her  mind,  and  tortiued  her  with  a  power  which  each 
xninuto  became  more  intolerable.  She  went  restlessly  frcxn  time  ta 
time  to  the  window,  and  looked  out,  striving  to  deriye  some  comfort 
f  rom  the  strong  moonlight.  And  thus  the  hours  passed  tili  twelve 
o'clock,  when,  yielding  to  the  persuasion  of  her  mother  and  sist^^ 
Edith,  exdaiming,  ^'  God  grant  he  may  be  safe !"  retired  to  her  Chamber, 
there  to  find,  not  a  relief  firom  her  terror,  but  only  a  new  and,  if  pos- 
fiible,  worse  aspect  of  it  in  wild  and  ominous  dreams. 

But  how  fared  the  benighted  during  this  time?  After  losing  his 
friend  the  bat,  whose  rapid  wheeling  through  the  air  had  Imfiled 
Elford's  sight,  he  walked  (mwards,  and  was  more  and  more  bewildered. 
To  add  to  bis  perplexity,  the  sky  became  overcast  by  huge  masses  of 
dense  black  douds,  which,  like  shapeless  monsters,  frequenüy  inter- 
posed  their  bulk  between  the  earth  and  the  moon.  Every  now  and 
then  Elford  was  involved  in  pitch  darkness,  and  oould  not,  therefore, 
proceed  steadfly  in  any  one  direction. 

^  This  is  my  first  appearance,"  ruminated  he,  '^  as  a  solitary  night« 
Wanderer,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  the  last  I  am  not  ambitious  <^  the 
distinction.  I  wonder  if,  by  way  of  increasing  the  aitractions  of  thia 
aooommodadng  region,  there  are  any  pit-falls  h«reabout;  if  so,  I  may 
find  a  lodging  in  a  sort  of  ready-made  grare.  Coold  I  <mly  make  a 
aafe  desoent  into  one  of  them,  a  little  rest,  no  matter  how  porchased, 
would  be  a  comfort.  I  am  confoundedly  tired,  and  the  keen  wind 
Uows  through  me.  Then  those  clonds  that  hide  the  moon,  look  yeij 
much  as  if  a  storm  were  brewing;  and  of  all  times  and  all  places  for  a 
tempest,  this  hour  and  this  bare  piain  are  the  choicest  that  could  be 
imagined.  Now  what  would  I  not  give  for  a  bank  or  a  style  to  sit 
down  on,  or  even  a  pig-stye  to  shehor  me.  For  the  first  time  in  my 
Ufe,  my  legs  begin  to  mutiny,  and  almost  refnse  to  budge  another  step. 
lüdnight  has  passed:  the  moon  will  set  before  long;  and  then  'twill  be 
äbottt  four  hours  to  day-break.  A  rery  captivating  Situation  Tm  inl 
Never  mind;  I  must  make  the  best  of  it.'' 
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So  sajing,  yoniig  Lodce  puahed  on,  partlj  with  a  fiunt  hope  of 
aniriDg  at  soine  habitatlon;  bat  chieflj  to  pramote  warmth  bj  motion. 
Hie  mooa  was  now  eadrded  bj  a  doli,  wateiy  hase ;  and  as  ahe 
<'  wlieeied  her  pale  coarae"  through  the  wide  fields  of  air,  seexned 
ganag  aadlj  dowii  <m  the  hardij  less  wide  desert  beneath.  The  soli- 
tode  and  säenee  of  the  acene  were  so  oppTesmve,  that  as  our  wanderer 
looked  axonndy  it  aeemed  as  if  he  was  the  only  liying  thing  on  earth. 
He  Btramed  his  ears  to  catch  the  alightest  aound;  but  nothing,  save 
the  mahing  blasta  was  andible.  One  might  have  thonght  that  man- 
Idnd  had  left  this  gronnd  to  the  winda,  for  th^  seemed  to  know  their 
liberty,  and  to  raye  with  double  f uiy  in  their  onobatracted  and  sole 


**  These  gnsts  appear  to  enjoj  themselTes,  at  any  rate,"  soliloqnized 
Elford.  ^  I  wish  the/  woiild  communicate  some  of  Üieir  headlong 
qieed  to  me;  or  joat  be  good  enough  to  lift  me  on  their  broad  backs, 
uid  depoait  iheir  bürden  beside  aome  comfortable  dwelling.  Foreign 
as  it  is  to  mj  natore,  I  feel  aa  if  I  waa  going  to  have  a  touch  of  the 
bliie  devils;  and  no  wonder,  afier  this  stAuHmm-solo  excnraion : 


'  By  myself  waUdng, 
To  myself  talking ; 
Wbenafl  Imminale 
On  mr  untoward  ürte^ 
In  ugly  fitfhions 
Bim  oogitations 
FoUow  and  bannt  me, 
to  daont  me.' 


**  Bat  thej  ahan't,  though.  This,  neverihelesa,  is  the  time  to  compre- 
hend  what  Üie  poeta  have  grimlj  sung.  I  would,  however,  willingly 
diapense  with  auch  keenness  of  apprehension.  If  I  give  waj  to  tibia 
kind  of  thing,  I  shaU  aoon  imagine  the  air  to  resound  with  scoflSng 
howla,  and  to  heaye  with  grinning  ahapes.  Would  I  oould  think  of 
aomething  pleasant,  and  not  penrerselj  call  up  theae  phantoma  of  the 
poeta.     There'a  Coleridge,  oonfound  lum!  who  teils  us  of — 

*  One  that  on  a  loneBome  road» 
Both  walk  in  fear  and  dread« 
And  having  ooce  tnm'd  ronnd,  walkf  on, 
And  tnnis  no  more  his  head ; 
Becanae  be  knows  a  frightibl  fiend 
Doth  doae  behind  him  tread.' 

I  nerer  Ihonght  of  that  ghasüj  pasaage  before,  exoept  when  reading 
iL  Whj  ahould  I  think  of  it  nowf  I  want  to  call  up  a  merry  idea 
to  dieer  my  numbed  limbe,  and  cheat  mj  hunger,  and  lo!  nothing 
will  my  memory  yield  me  but  theae  morbid  fandea  of  other  men. 
Araunt,  j&— 

*  Night-ridtng  fnenhi 
Troablitt|r  the  fimtaay ; 
All  dtre  ulnnont 
Caaehig  conihsioniL' 

And  welcome  thou  most  potential  exorciat  firom  Xerea,  in  Andaluaia.  I 
hope  jou  and  I  have  not  jet  quite  parted  Company,"  continued  he,  draw- 
ing  bis  flask  of  aherry  fromhia  pocket,  andahaking  it  at  hia  ear.  "No; 
yoor  pleasant  liquid  accenta  teil  me  there  ia  one  more  draaght-*the 
tet!  Blttainga  on  yonr  comfortable  aounda!  Come!  Ahl  I  feel 
beller  now,  and  xeady  for  any  adventure.    I  only  wiah  I  could  meet 
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with  one;  but  tbe  plague  of  it  is,  that  in  this  orergrown  solitude,  a  man 
Las  everything  too  much  to  himself.  Here's  neither  friend  nor  foe. 
Oh,  for  a  good  quarrel!  There's  mj  shadow,  to  be  sure— -a  yery  silent 
and  obsequious  companion;  tbough  even  that  wont  staj  with  me  much 
longer,  for  the  moon  is  sinking  below  the  horizon — ^going  to  bed  with- 
out  doing  anything  for  me." 

Young  Liocke  paced  on,  keeping  up  bis  spirits,  and  cherishing  the 
little  warmth  left  in  bis  body,  by  rapid  motion.  He  had  not  proceeded 
far  before  the  turf  became  spongy  and  wet  under  bis  feet.  From  this 
disagreeable  change,  however,  he  drew  a  presage,  that  he  had  probably 
traversed  the  wil^  and  was  approaching  its  borders.  He  might  thus 
be  in  the  vicinity  of  some  high  road.  While  ruminating  on  this  chance, 
he  saw  on  a  sudden  a  light  at  some  little  distance  £rom  bim. 

"  Bravo!"  exdaimed  he.  '*  There's  a  cottage  ;  and,  luckily  for  me, 
the  good  folks  are  up  very  late.  Hold!  might  it  not  be  a  gipsy  en- 
campment  ?  Well,  I  care  not.  They're  rather  rough  fellows,  those 
gipsies;  but  they'll  give  me  a  berth  in  their  tent  for  a  few  Shillings; 
and  if  they  rob  me  while  Pm  asleep,  why  e'en  let  'em.  Anything  for 
rest  and  shelter.     Hl  soon  be  up  with  'em,  cottagers  or  gipsies." 

With  this  agreeable  prospect,  Elford  increas^  bis  speed  to  a  run  ; 
but  in  spite  of  bis  exertions,  did  not  get  an  inch  nearer  the  light. 
Presently,  instead  of  one  flame,  he  saw  two  or  three,  and  then  as  many 
more,  all  dancing  in  the  air,  and  evidently  receding.  "  Gipsies,  deci- 
dedly,"  ruminated  he.  "  The  fellows,  with  their  quick  ears,  have  de- 
tected  the  sound  of  my  footsteps,  and  having  good  reason  to  fear  pur« 
suit,  are  moving  off.  To  foUow  them  would  be  useless;  besides,  its 
getting  very  foggy  hereabout;  and  every  step  I  take,  my  feet  sink 
deeper  and  deeper  in  the  mire.  Never  was  so  unlucky  a  fellow!  I 
must  turn  round  and  get  out  of  this,  and  amuse  myself  as  well  as  I  can 
tili  daylight.     What  a  pretty  story  I  shall  have  to  teil  Edith!" 

Young  Locke  accordmgly  retraced  bis  Steps;  and  after  atime,  tum- 
ing  bis  head  to  look  once  more  at  the  lights,  was  surprised  to  find  that 
they  had  again  increased  in  number,  and  were  foUowing  him. 

"What  does  all  this  mean?"  thought  he.  "Pursued!  and  by  a 
numerous  Company!  TU  stop,  and  let  them  come  up.  Welcome, 
gentlemen!"  he  shouted  aloud.  "I'mnot  going  to  run  away."  His 
voice  sounded  drearily  in  the  great  waste ;  and  as  he  halted,  he  per- 
ceived  that  his  pursuers  halted  too.  ''Thisis  stränge!"  exdaimed 
Elford.  "  What  a  pack  of  cowardly  rascals,  to  be  afraid  of  one  man's 
voice.  Come  on,  gentlemen!"  he  vociferated;  "  I'm  quite  alone,  and 
long  for  Company."  He  waited  some  time  for  an  answer;  but  the  deep 
and  oppressive  silence  was  unbroken. 

At  length  the  truth  burst  on  him.  "  What  a  fool  I  am!"  said  he. 
''Why  these  are  will-o'-the-wisps!  Another  of  my  blunders,  to  take 
a  congregation  of  marshy  vapours  for  a  tribe  of  gipsies.  Ghastly- 
looking  Üiings,  too,  they  are,  with  their  pale,  flickering,  weird  gleams.* 
Their  neighbourhood  is  not  pleasant.  111  take  another  oourse.  Come 
on,  Elford — ^never  say  *  diel' " 

*  **  These  igneMfabii  appesr  to  fly  from  the  penon  that  pursnes  them,  and  pursae 
those  who  fly  fit>m  them,  becaase  they  flatter  different  ways,  accordiDg  to  the  car- 
Tent  of  air.  When,  therefore,  ytt  approach  these  fires»  vft  drire  on  a  coluxnn  of  air, 
that  impels  them  forward ;  on  the  contrary,  If  we  fly  before  them,  they  are  attracted 
by  the  current  of  air,  and  seem  to  pnrsue  those  who  escape.**— KsmcT,  ox  Aia» 
FiBi:,&c. 
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After  having  walked  about  a  milefurther,  he  saw  somethinglooming 
in  the  obsciiritjy  which,  on  nearing  it,  proved  to  be  a  tree.  His  ejes 
bj  this  time  were  so  accufltomed  to  darkneßs,  that  objects  which  would 
be  invisible  to  one  going  out  of  a  lighted  room,  were  discemible  by 
him;  and  he  60on  perceived  that  he  was  in  a  woodland  neighbourhood. 
Other  good  prognostics  were  at  band;  for  shortlj  a  Square  mass  met 
his  sight.  "  A  house,  TU  be  swom!"  ejaculated  he,  in  delight.  ''  I'm 
not  deeeived  this  time.  Gad,  here's  the  gate!  Now,  shall  I  rest 
against  this  tili  daj-break,  or  waken  the  inmates,  and  so  have  a  chance 
of  admission?  Necessity  has  no  law.  A  storm  is  Coming  on.  I  am 
desperate.  Here  goesl"  And  finding  the  handle  of  a  bell,  he  rang 
a  long  and  loud  peal,  waiting  anxiouslj  for  the  effect  of  his  summons. 

In  a  Short  time  a  lighted  candle  was  seen  at  one  of  the  Windows» 
which  being  opened,  a  man  thrust  out  his  head,  and  demanded  who 
was  at  the  gate. 

"  Tm  a  traveller,  and  have  lost  mj  waj,"  replied  Elford. 

*'  Be  off,  then,  and  find  it  again,"  responded  the  man. 

"  I  bare  tried  to  do  so  for  manj  hours,  and  can't  succeed.  Let  me 
in,  I  beseech  you." 

"Let  yoa  in,  indeed!"  echoed  the  man.  "You  must  think  me  a 
fool.     Be  off,  I  say;  or  TU  make  you." 

"  Why,"  retumed  EMbrd,  "do  you  take  me  for  a  thief  ?** 

"  To  be  sure  I  do." 

"  Then,  my  friend,  for  once  you  are  mistaken.  I  am  a  gentle- 
man." 

"  'Twont  do,"  observed  the  man.  "  If  you  don't  tramp,  Pll  just  see^ 
by  way  of  experiment,  which  is  the  hardest — ^the  buUets  of  my  blun- 
derbuss,  or  your  head." 

"  Fire  away,  and  lose  your  ammunition,"  rejoined  Locke.  "  This  gate 
is  hung  to  a  good  Square  piece  of  masonry ;  and  with  that  between  yoa 
and  me,  you  can't  hit  me,  you  know.     Here  I  stay." 

"Well,  then,  my  fine  fellow,"  pursued  the  other,  "IVe  another 
method  of  sickening  you  of  disturbing  folks  at  this  hour.  The  mastiff 
shall  be  tumed  loose." 

"  I  don't  mind  that  either,"  oooUy  replied  Elford.  "  I  know  a  trick 
or  two  about  dogs.  Set  the  fiercest  you  have  at  me,  and  come  out 
with  a  lantem  to  aee  fair  play.  If  I  don't  make  him  run  yelping  to 
his  kennel  in  two  minutes,  give  me  a  taste  with  your  blunderbuss. 
Youll  then  have  a  good  aim.' 

"  Nonsense!"  was  the  surly  response. 

"  You  see  I  am  resolved,"  continued  Elford;  "  so  pray  do  me  the 
favour  to  teil  your  master  (if,  indeed,  you  are  not  that  worshipfui 
person  himself)  that  a  gentleman  solicits  the  protection  of  one  of  bis 
out-houses  for  a  few  hours.     I  am  sure  that  is  a  modest  request." 

"  Go  about  your  business,  I  teil  jou,"  responded  the  man,  "  and 
don't  alarm  the  family." 

"  I  wont  go  about  my  business,  for,  except  to  gain  shelter  in  these 
premises,  I  have  no  business  just  at  this  moment;  and  I  will  alarm  the 
family«  A  drenching  rain  is  Coming  on.  I  am  so  wom  out  with 
fiuigue,  that  enough  heatis  not  left  in  my  frame  to  resist  a  soaking. 
You  would  not,  surely,  be  so  unchristian  as  to  deny  the  shelter  of  a 
loft  or  Stahle  to  one  under  such  circumstances." 

The  light  disappeared,  and  Elford  knew  not  what  would  ensue.  He 
was  determined,  nevertheless,  not  to  give  up  his  point.     Shortly  the 
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man  came  forward  to  the  iron  gate»  bearing  a  lantem,  and  anned  with 
hifl  blnnderbuBS. 

'*  Haye  jou  bronght  the  dog?"  inquiied  Elford;  '*if  so,  I  am  qnite 
ready.* 

'^No^"  replied  the  other.  *^1  don't  want  woj  more  noise.  The 
familj,  I  hope,  are  still  asleep;  and  (as  their  serrant)  it  is  my  duty  to 
prevent  their  being  frightened.  I  am  now  come  just  to  see  what  you 
look  like»  and  whether  there's  any  more  of  you." 

Young  Locke  advanced  dose  to  the  bars  of  the  gate  to  facilitate  the 
man's  scmtiny;  and  the  latter  having  thrown  the  Hght  fuU  on  bis  face» 
Said  quietly,  *^  There's  no  härm  in  you ;  come  in.**  The  gate  was  theo 
noiselessly  unlocked,  the  applicant  admitted,  and  the  fastenings  made 
good.  '^  I  can't  take  you  into  the  honse,"  said  the  senrant;  "  but 
tiiere's  plenty  of  sweet  straw  in  the  stable-loft.    FoUow  me." 

The  resting-place  was  soon  gained.  '*  You're  a  good  feilow;  here's 
something  for  your  trouble,"  said  Elford,  slipping  a  half-guinea  into 
the  servant's  hands»  who,  bidding  him  good  night,  deacended  the  ladder. 
*^  Well,"  ruminated  Locke,  "  this  is  a  better  tennination  to  my  night- 
adventure  than  at  one  time  I  had  reason  to  expect.  Who  coiüd  think 
that  ELford  Locke,  a  Cambridge  oollegian,  would  ever  r^oice  in  a  bed 
over  a  stable?  Ihroll  enough.  I  have  often  heard  of  a  lady  in  the 
straw;  but  now  I  find  I  was  wrong  in  imagining  such  a  Situation  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  sex.  How  it  rains!  The  roof  here  is  weather-tight,  I 
auppose.  '  Bats  and  mice,  and  such  small  deer  of  course.  But  thetf 
wont  wake  me,  I  know.  What  would  sweet  Edith  think  if  she  knew 
where  I  was  going  to  sle^  to  night?" 

Elford  now  lay  down  on  the  straw,  composed  his  wearied  limbs,  and 
murmuring  the  name  of  bis  mistress,  was  luUed  into  deep  sleep  by  the 
plashing  of  heavy  rain  on  the  tiles  over  his  head.  In  this  State  of 
oblivion  he  remamed  seven  hours,  when  his  humble  firiend  roused  him« 

The  moming  was  brilliant  after  the  rain.  Merrily  did  the  sun  shine 
in  a  sky  of  undooded  blne;  and  Elford,  having  appeased  his  hunger 
with  a  biscuit,  prepared  for  a  more  successful  expedition.  As  he  was 
Crossing  the  lawn  under  guidance  of  the  servant,  in  order  to  make  his 
exit  from  the  premises,  one  of  the  parloor  Windows  was  snddenly  thrown 
np,  and  a  female  votoe  was  heard  to  exdaim,  '^  Why,  aa  I  live,  thereis 
Mr.  Lodce!"  Elford  tomed  his  head,  and  saw  Mrs.  Lyttleton,  to« 
wards  whom  rushed  two  yomig  ladies. 

''Elford,  Elford!"  gasped  one  of  them. 

'' Edith!"  exdaimed  our  traveller,  in  amazement. 

"  Yes,"  replied  she.  "  Where  have  you  been?  How  came  you 
here?  Where  are  you  going?  Why  do  you  leave  our  house?  Come 
in,  Elford*-oome  in." 

The  ezplanatioQ  that  fbUowed  may  be  readily  anticipated.  Our 
traveller,  after  all,  had  blundered  on  the  right  house.  Edith  was 
astonished,  distressed,  delighted,  agitated,  and  laughed  through  her 
tears,  tili  there  was  a  fear  that  her  emotion  would  end  in  hysterics. 
Her  mother  had  much  ado  to  cabn  her.  "  To  think,"  she  exclaimed, 
**  that  you  should  be  sleeping  in  our  stable-loft,  when  a  good  bed-room 
awaited  you  in  the  house!  Your  portmanteau  has  arrived.  You  will 
find  it  under  your  dressing*table.  Stephen,  ahew  Mr.  Locke  to  his 
room.  Breakfast  will  be  ready  directly.  Dear  Elford  is  safe.  Oh,  how 
happy  I  am!" 
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the  sicklj  yellow  lamp,  breathing  no  air  tbat  was  not  tainted — crea* 
tures  bom  in  '^  Merrie  England,"  beneath  the  banner  of  Christ,  jet 
remaining  unbaptized,  unregenerate,  uninstructed,  with  no  guide  as  to 
their  conduct  but  the  brate  instinct  of  a  nature,  rendered  stagnant  and 
impure  bj  Situation,  to  which  we  can  give  no  name.  '*  Everybody" 
was  astonished  and  hornfied  at  this  when  it  became  public  ;  and  when 
"  everybody's"  eyes  are  opened  there  is  a  fair  chance  of  a  complained- 
•of  evil  being  redresscd — that  is,  if  the  attention  is  kept  fixed  upon  it 
until  the  eure  is  efifected  ;  but  unfortunately,  when  "  everybody"  sets 
out  on  a  Toyage  for  the  discovery  of  abuses,  so  many  are  encountered, 
that  one  frequently  rubs  out  the  memory  of  another.  The  factoiy 
System,  the  most  deplorable  ignorance  of  our  manufacturing  districts, 
have  all  excited  attention  in  their  turns,  and  awakened  sympathies 
which  are  bravely  opposed  to  the  interests  that  would  luzuriate  upon 
the  produce  of  national  misery.  Those  great  and  mighty  things.have 
been  thought  of  and  talked  of  by  "  everybody,"  until  some  one  began 
to  think  that  there  were  many  held  in  a  State  of  mental  and  bodilj 
thraldom,  besides  those  whom  the  right  arm  of  the  law  could  relieve. 
The  damp  hair  and  pallid  features  of  our  young  milliners  and  dress- 
makers,  might  have  told  us  long  ago— at  least,  duiing  the  season  of 
long  and  almost  sleepless  hours — ^that  they  were  taxed  beyond  their 
strength  ;  and  we  were  often  very  soriy,  very  sorry  indeed  for  them. 
We  Said  they  sat  up  too  late,  and  perhaps  rose  too  early«  We  observed 
to  "  Madame,"  with  overflowing  humanity,  that  the  work-room  (we 
peeped  into  it  through  the  glass  doors)  seemed  ill-ventilated ;  and  we 
frequently  perhaps  inquired  after  one  "  young  person "  or  another, 
whose  graoe  andloveliness  had  created  an  interest  in  her  favour.  We 
heard  she  was  gone  home,  or  gone  to  the  country.  She  was,  however, 
forgotten  aftcr  one  or  two  more  visits  to  the  beautiful  "  show-rooms  C* 
for  other  girls,  as  gentle  and  as  pleasing,  and  more  fresh,  had  taken  the 
places  of  our  favourites,  and  so  we  came  away,  only  insisting  that  our 
Order,  given  on  Tuetday  aftemoon^  shouldbe  completed  by  Wednesday 
evening,  *^  Madame  **  shrugged  and  remonstrated  a  little — ^just  a  very 
little.  She  said  they  were  very  busy — ^had  never  been  so  busy — were 
up  all  night,  and  had  been  so  for  the  last  six  weeks — that  '*  everybody  ** 
wanted  their  dresses  in  such  haste  ;  and  if ''  every  body  "  wanted  their 
Dresses  in  such  haste,  why  should  not  we  have  our  order  executed  to 
the  time  ?  We  repeated  our  Instructions  in  a  tone  which  convinced 
"Madame"  that,  if  she  failed,  she  might  lose  our  custom  ;  and,  of 
oourse  that  being  the  alternative,  she  had  only  to  curtsey  and  promise« 
The  consequence  of  this  want  of  consideration  was  another  sleepless 
night  to  the  wom-out  girls  witli  whom  we  had  sympathized  ;  and  yet, 
if  this  truth  did  occur  to  us,  we  oonsoled  oursdves  with  the  idea, 
''  that  our  dress — our  Single  dress  could  not  make  much  difference." 
We  could  have  ordered  it  two  or  three  days  before,  but  the  weather 
was  too  hot  or  too  cold  to  get  out,  or  we  were  detained  by  visitoi'« — or 
— or,  at  all  events,  whether  we  ordered  the  dress  or  not  could  make 
but  little  differencc  ;  and  dressmakers  are  so  unpunctual  that  we  were 
obliged  to  say  we  wanted  it  a  day  sooner  than  we  really  did.  How 
very,  very  angry  we  would  be,  if  told  that,  in  sajring  we  required  it  one 
day,  when  really  we  did  not  want  it  tili  another,  tce  Iiad  been  guilty 
offahehood!  And  how  our  hearts  would  have  rebelled  if  accused  of 
vcruelty.   If  any  one  had  told  us  that  we  were  guilty  of  cruelty  towards 
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those  joung  girls  wliom  we  would  have  drawn  wide  our  purse-strings 

to  assist,  whom  we  would  have  given  to  eat  of  our  bread  and  diink 

of  oor  cnp,  if  it  had  been  told  us  that  so  doing  would  serve  them, 

how  indignant  we  should  have  feit !  though  perhaps,  at  the  same  moment, 

the  brocade  was  trembling  in  their  damp  and  slender  fingers,  and  thej 

ooiddhardlj  open  their  wearied  and  aching  eyes ;  and,  but  for  the  haste 

our  thoughtlessness  had  insisted  on,  thej  would  have  enjojed  a  few  hours 

of  the  refreshing  sleep,  which,  if  we  lack  but  for  a  Single  night,  our 

temples  throb  and  our  pulses  quicken,  and  we  complain  of  the  long  mid- 

Dight  honrsy   lacking  rest.     Our  thoughtlessness  (to  call  it   by  no 

harsher  name)  occasioned  a  practical  cruelty  to  a  fellow-creature.     We 

did  not  intend  this;  but  we  cause  a  great  deal  which  we  do  not  intend. 

A  little  consideration  will  prove  that  we  are  great  gainers  bj  look* 

ing  things  steadilj  in  the  face,  looking  bejond  the  present  into  the 

foture,  which  (so  rapid  is  the  flight  of  time)  becomes  the  present  while 

we  are  talking.     The  poor  dressmakers  have,  however,  found  many  to 

adrocate  their  cause,  but  the  grand  redresser  of  evüs  is  the  public, 

The  modistcj  of  established  reputation,  will  always  find  young  persons, 

driven  by  necessity  to  the  sacrifice,  to  work  during  the  long  hour»,  to 

tfae  destruction  of  health,  both  of  body  and  mind,  if  ladies  do  not  give 

suffident  time  for  the  completion  of  their  orders.     This  is  the  great 

point ;  and  it  is  marvellous,  when  come  to  be  seriously  thought  upon, 

that  one  female  will  endanger  the  health  of  another  by  a  simple  want 

of  consideration. 

It  is  pretty  generally  known  among  the  higher  classes  when  draw* 
ing-rooms  are  to  be  held,  and  sufficiently  easy  to  make  preparations 
for  such  events  without  any  ''run"  upon  the  houses  which  are  onlj 
considered  competent  to  execute  the  Orders.  The  middle  classes  have 
generally  what  may  be  termed  a  "long  notice''  for  fdtes  of  every 
description;  and  a  little  forethought  would  enable  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  professional  men  to  make  their  toilets  without  the  haste 
which  dooms  the  very  fellow-creatures  who  minister  to  the  most  ad- 
vantageous  display  of  their  personal  perfections,  to  disease  and  death. 
It  is  wonderful  what  an  immensity  of  good  may  be  done  both  to  our- 
aelves  and  others  by  forethought  l  It  is  the  spirit  of  immortality 
bronght  into  active  exertion  in  the  every-day  occurrences  of  life — ^in 
the  simplest  household  arrangements  it  is  invaluable — ^in  our  inter- 
oourse  with  sodety  it  is  the  most  useful  and  most  efficient  auxiliary  to 
jostice,  kindness,  and  good  order;  and  I  never  hear  the  impotent 
excuse  of,  "I  did  not  think,"  without  a  bitter  regret  that  those  who 
have  the  power  should  lack  the  habit  of  forethought. 

Another  subject,  connected  with  the  broad  and  comprehensive  com- 
mand  of,  "  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  thcy  should  do  unto  you," 
comes  undcr  our  consideration,  when  we  call  to  mind  the  late  hours  to 
which  the  shops,  particularly  in  London,  are  kept  open,  proving  how 
long  the  hours  must  be  to  those  who  have  no  rest.  "  Every  body*' 
seems  to  hnve  been  roused  to  think  of  this  during  the  last  few  months, 
and  it  is  an  evil  now  likely  to  be  redressed;  because  shopmen  are  not 
like  those  who  labour  in  the  dark  and  lonely  mines,  or  like  children 
bonnd  to  the  factory  System,  or  like  young  girls  who  are  taught  to 
beiieve  complnining  akin  to  crime.  Shopmen  have  had,  at  least,  the 
foundation  of  education  well  laid,  and  have  been  thinking  and  speaking 
for  themselves.    They  are  a  numcrous,  and,  in  so  just  a  cause,  a 
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powerful  body,  and  can  do,  as  I  bave  aaid,  a  good  deal  for  themselYes 
if  thej  continue  to  act,  as  they  hsTe  hiüierto  done,  with  moderation 
and  good  temper;  bat  they  may  meet  and  discoss,  and  some  of  their 
employersy  particularly  maater-drapers,  may  do  as  they  have  abeady 
done  in  several  instances,  in  my  own  iomiediate  neighbourhoody 
abridge  the  hours  of  occupation  from  fifteen  to  twelve  hours — shut  np 
their  shops  at  seven  in  summer  and  eight  in  winter — ^which,  after  all, 
gives  a  very  short  time  for  relaxation  of  body,  or  improvement  of 
mind.* 

Here,  as  in  the  case  of  onr  yonng  dressmakers,  the  remedy  of  the 
abuse,  the  hardship,  the  cnielty—- call  it  which  you  will — of  those  long 
hooFB  of  labour  lies  with  the  pnblic.  England  has  adopted  a  practice 
dnring  the  last  thirty  years  which  is  at  open  war  with  health  and 
intellect — the  practice  of  tuming  night  into  day.  Donbdess  it  will 
mend  itself  in  time,  the  excess  of  the  evil  in  all  cases  prodncing  the 
leformation;  but  it  is  a  practice  which  presses  heavily  upon  our  de« 
pendents,  and  throws  society  in  a  great  degree  out  of  its  balance.  Serv^- 
ants  must  not  only  rise  early,  bot  sit  up  late.  If  they  do,  as  is 
freqaently  the  case,  with  less  repoee  than  nature  demands  after 
ezertion,  their  constitulionB  give  way,  they  fall  into  ill  health,  lose 
the  power  of  retaining  their  situations,  plunge  into  debt  and  all  its 
agonies,  and  find  refuge  in  the  hospital,  the  workhouse,  or  the  grave. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  they  lie  in  bed  to  make  upr  for  the  night's  watch- 
ing,  every  good  housewife  knows  that  their  work  must  be  badly  done, 
and  then  they  lose  their  places.  This  is  only  one  of  the  iU  goings  in 
consequence  of  the  mainspring  of  the  great  machine  becoming  en- 
crusted  with  one  folly  or  another  which  is  caUed  fashion.  I  know 
people  who  are  absolutely  ashamed  to  oonfess  they  dine  early; 
they  say  '*  not  at  home"  to  their  visitors,  or  call  it  lunch,  or  anything, 
rather  than  allow  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  would  step  out  of  the 
path  of  aristocratic  costom,  no  matter  how  their  duties  or  occupation 
demands  it.  Late  hours  multiply  *'long  hours,"  and  have  their 
infiuenoe  on  trade,  though  in  a  different  way.  The  lower  portion  of 
the  middle  dass  (for  eadi  class  has  many  divisions)  have  got  into  the 
habit  of  making  their  marketings  and  Shoppings  "  of  an  evening,"  by 
this  means  keeping  the  shops  open  to  hours  most  injurious  to  those 
who  have  been  Standing,  with  only  the  rest  of  a  few  minutes,  from 
seven  or  eight  o'dock  in  the  moming  until  nine  or  ten  at  night.  It 
is  impossible  to  ezaggerate  the  evil  that  must  arise  from  such  inces- 
sant  occupation.  If  it  was  hard  ^ctive  employment  the  fatigue  would 
be  less,  but  those  engaged  in    linen-drapers'  establishments    have 

^  I  hope  no  one  will  smile  at  mj  speaking  of  the  ''mind'*  of  a  penon  who  is 
generali^  regarded  as  nothrog  more  than  an  automaton,  plaoed  behinl  the  eonnter 
for  public  oonvenience;  bot,  let  it  be  lemembered,  that  ibe  higher  the  tone  which 
18  given  to  that  penon's  mind,  the  more  likely  «hall  we  be  to  be  well  lenred— the 
lese  likely  to  be  imposed  upon.  A  well  edneated  thopman,  knowbg  right  from 
wrong,  and  haying  some  opportonity  of  keeping  alive  that  knowledge,  will  not  be 
so  ready  to  deelare  a  fkdmg  coloor  fest,  a  damaged  silk  perfect,  a  dear  article 
cfaeap»  as  he  who  has  no  leisere  to  study  the  principles  of  honest  dealin|p,  and 
cnltiTate  a  knowledge  of  that  Divine  law,  whose  preoepts  oomprehend  the  mmuti« 
of  tmth,  as  well  as  the  most  exteosive  views  of  national  justice  wad  fiur  dealing. 
If  shopmen*s  minds  were  of  a  higher  order,  we  should  hare  less  *'pappyism**  to 
eomplain  ot,  and  see  more  discreet  and  respectfiü  condact  behind  the  counters  of 
merotrs  and  laoemen. 
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neither  rest  nor  enongh  of  active  ezertion  to  engage  their  exdusive 
attention.  Thej  cannot  sit  down,  nor  read,  nor  do  any thing,  but  stand 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hours  dailj,  and  that  in  a  heat^  and  enervating 
atmosphere,  rendered  peculiarly  unhealthy  since  the  introduction  of 
gas.  It  is  impossible  thej  can  perform  their  duties  to  their  emplojers 
or  their  customers  properlj  to  Üie  end  of  such  a  daj's  labour.  After 
ft  mercer^s  or  haberdasher's  shop  is  dosed,  it  requires  from  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  two  hours  to  replaoe  the  goods  which  I  have  often,  I  am 
florry  to  saj,  observed  ladies  toarUonfy  tum  over  and  displace  without, 
I  reallj  beHeve,  any  intention  of  parchase;  so  that  even  if  a  shop  is 
shut  up  at  nine,  it  is  ten  before  the  shopman  can  *^  leave"  for  his  own 
bome.  He  must  be  up  at  seven  in  the  moming  to  get  bis  breakfast 
eaten  and  be  at  his  occupation  in  time.  At  seven! — at  siz,  most 
likdj — 60  that  he  has  onlj,  if  home  at  half-past  ten,  nine  hours  and  a 
half  for  repose,  for  mental  improvement,  or,  if  a  married  man,  regu- 
lating  and  inquiring  into  the  State  of  his  small  household.  This  is 
supposing  the  shop  to  be  dosed  at  dght.  It  is  to  be  feared  that, 
wearied  bj  aver^exertiony  and  sufiering  from  a  relazed  mind,  many 
joung  men  seek  exdtement  either  in  a  cheap  theatre  or  a  tavem;  and 
if  thej  are  weak  enough  to  yidd  to  this,  it  is  a  matter  of  sorrow  rather 
than  astonishment. 

Indeed,  I  do  not  know  anything  more  to  be  deplored  than  a  youth 
sent  from  bis  pure  fresh  coimtry  home  to  imbibe  äie  impure  air  (and, 
I  fear,  in  many  cases,  impure  habits)  of  an  "  extensiTe  business  estab- 
hshment"  in  London.  Minds  require  to  be  perpetually  strengthened 
to  become,  in  the  end,  confirmed  in  what  is  right.  Every  living 
thing  requires  relaxation;  some  in  one  way — some  in  another.  It  is 
abfiolutdy  necessaiy  for  a  healthy  State  of  body  and  mind;  and  it  is  a 
positive  duty  that  arrangements  should  be  made  to  secure  what  is 
healthful  and  instructive  to  the  young. 

Mistresses  of  families  are  not  aware  of  the  evils  to  which  they 
expose  their  servants  by  permitting  them  to  go  Shopping  "  of  an  even- 
ing;"  but  I  am  certain  no  person  can  have  been  in  the  habit  of  pur- 
cfaasing  things  of  Tarions  descriptions  by  twilight  or  gasUght  without 
difioorering,  sooner  or  later,  that  thdr  "  bargain'*  was  anything  but  a 
good  one.  If  ''everybody"  would  take  this  into  consideration,  and 
think  how  much  better  they  could  arrange,  by  right  timing,  even  in 
their  Shopping  hours,  the  quantity  of  suffering  that  would  be  rdieved 
is  almost  incalculable.  It  is  positively  wonderful  to  contemplate  the 
rast  quantity  of  good  that  may  be  achieved,  without  the  sacnfice  of  a 
farthing,  by  forethought — by  that  consideration  for  the  feelings  and 
wants  of  othcrs  which  is  a  positive  Christian  Obligation.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  respectable  persons  in  business  would  not  lose,  after  the 
peneverance  of  three  or  four  months,  in  dosing  thdr  houses  at  an 
hour  sufficiently  early  to  enable  their  assistants  to  rest  thdr  bodies 
and  improve  their  minds.  The  public,  in  the  end,  will  go  where  they 
can  be  best  served.  They  do  not,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  patronise 
a  shop  from  any  regard  to  its  proprietor,  but  from  a  desire  to  have 
their  own  wants  supplied  in  the  best  manner;  and  all  those  who  think 
and  fed  rightly  would  most  assuredly  rally  round  the  man  who  made 
A  stand  against  a  bad  cnstom,  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures,  to 
the  **  long  hours  of  labour." 
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dHRISTMAS     DAY. 

BT  CÄXnJJL  TOÜLKIK. 

Christhas  18  come  I  and  the  board  is  spread, 

GarnUh'd  the  houMe  for  the  revellers'  tread ; 

Now  they  are  throoging,  and  if  ye  come  near, 

A  mnnuiir  of  greeting  will  float  to  your  ear ; 

The  laaghter  of  childhood  rings  menily,  too. 

And  the  mirth  of  the  Many  makes  smiling  the  Few ! 

Light  streanu  around  in  the  curtain'd  halls, 

On  pictore,  and  statne,  its  radiance  falls ; 

Jewela  are  gleaming,  bat  seeming  less  bright 

Than  eye8  which  are  stars  to  the  lover's  sight ; 

Sparkies  the  wine,  as  if  jeirels  rare 

Were  melted  withio  the  crystal  there ; 

And  the  song  and  the  story,  the  jest  and  the  dance, 

Woold  all  bnt  the  bouI  of  a  cynic  entranoe. 

Gare  is  dethroned — oh,  wberc  hath  he  fled, 

From  the  scene  where  the  banqnet  to-day  is  spread. 

Christmas  is  come  I  and  the  irintry  air 
Rodely  breaks  into  a  Chamber  bare ; 
Why  doth  it  not  fan  to  a  genial  glow, 
The  embers  that  flicker  and  fade  so  low  ? 
Little  breath  for  tbe  purpose  hath  she  who  bends  down, 
Thoogh  skiird  in  her  task  perforce  she  has  grown. 
Scaree  for  warmth  is  it  kindled — ^kind  Charity*s  band 
To-day  grants  a  meal  to  the  famishing  band ! 
While  blessing  the  giver— and  yet  wiä  a  sigh— 
The  father  and  children  watch  eagerly  by. 
Oh,  would  for  to-day  they  coald  driye  away  sorrow. 
And  preparing  a  meal  forget  the  to-morrow ! 
Yet  another  is  there,  e'en  more  sad  and  fbrlom, 
More  tatternd  and  feeble,  more  weak  and  more  wom ; 
For  the  hnner^  whose  food  is  from  Pity  to-day, 
Bid  one  to  their  banquet  more  wretched  than  uiey  I 
Yea,  tme  is  the  thing— for  the  Poor  to  the  Poor^ 
Teach  a  lesson  of  Tirtne  exalted  and  pure ; 
And  the  help  that  the  Poor  on  the  Poorer  bestow, 
Shoold  blot  half  the  wrong  that  their  chronides  shew. 
The  gÜts  of  the  wealtby  are — what  they  can  spare, 
Not  less  downy  their  coach,  not  less  dainty  their  &re ; 
Bat  the  God  who  doth  reckon  onr  *'  talents"  at  last, 
Forgets  not  the  "  mite"  in  the  balance  to  cast ! 


THE    TREASüßE-FINDERS. 

BT   B.    B.    PITMAN. 
PART   II. 

Left  to  themselves,  the  two  Amauts  gave  free  scope  to  their  deligLt 
at  what  had  occuired ;  the  joj  of  tbe  younger  in  particular  was  un- 
bounded,  as  he  reflected  that  the  obstacles  to  his  union  with  his 
beloved  Ix)uise  were  now  fully  removed,  the  sole  objection  Fanner 
Garnier  made  to  the  match  being  the  suitor's  want  of  money.  Here, 
then,  was  a  stun  infinitely  larger  than,  with  all  his  ambition,  he  could 
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reftsonftbly  expect  for  his  daughter;  and  with  youth's  fond  eagemess, 
Pierre  looked  forward  to  a  long  future  of  nmnterrupted  happiness. 
So  much  was  he  dated  bj  his  present  position,  that  he  desired  im- 
mediatelj  to  retum  to  Lunballe,  to  oommnnicate  to  his  betrothed  the 
blisaful  tidings;  bat  he  was  checked  in  this  wish  bj  his  more  prudent 
imdey  who  gravelj  reminded  him  that  it  would  be  necessarj  to  keep 
secret  even  from  Louise  the  manner  in  which  his  sndden  wealth  was 
acquired,  for  although  it  oould  bj  no  means  be  said  that  it  was  in  any 
waj  dishonestlj  come  bj,  yet  so  strong  was  the  public  prejudiceagainst 
those  who  possessed  themsdves  of  monej  under  similar  drcumstances, 
withont  giving  a  large  portion,  if  not  the  whole  of  it,  to  the  poor,  that  it 
was  oertainly  desiriü^le  not  to  pubUsh  the  fact  to  the  world.  The  wary 
Jacques  impressed  upon  his  nephew  the  propriety  of  stating  to  their 
aeighbours  and  friends,  on  their  return  home,  that  they  haid  entered 
into  a  lucrative  contract  for  the  sale  of  their  watches,  and  had  also 
made  a  lucky  speculation  with  some  that  they  took  with  them;  thus 
making  it  appear  as  if  they  were  gaining  their  ridies  by  degrees,  in- 
stead  of  displaying  them  aU  at  once.  Pierre  was  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge  the  justice  of  this  reasoning,  and  managed  to  curbhis  impatience 
for  the  present  After  ruminating  on  his  disappointment  for  some 
time  in  süence,  he  asked  his  unde  if  he  was  not  afraid  that  Dupas 
might  mention  the  matter,  since  it  was  well  known  his  discretion  al- 
ways  forsook  him  at  the  least  approach  of  intoxication,  which  with  him 
was  a  thing  of  frequent  oceurrence.  Fierre's  question  Struck  exactly 
npon  the  point  of  Jacques'  fears,  and  led  him  to  a  doser  consideration 
of  the  posaibility  of  preventing  exposure  by  his  means. 

As  the  two  kinsmen  conversed  together  upon  this  subject,  which 
their  comrade's  necessarily  long  absence  gave  them  füll  opportunity  of 
doing,  their  anxiety  lest  Dupas  should  make  some  thoughtless  disclo- 
sure  momentarily  increased.  It  was  not  that  they  feared  his  naming 
the  event  in  the  village  where  he  was  gone  to  purchase  food,  for  therc 
he  had  no  aoquaintances,  and  besides,  he  would  not  have  time  to  in- 
dolge  in  any  deep  potations;  but  the  thing  to  be  dreaded  was,  that  on 
his  retom  to  his  native  town,  in  some  unguarded  moment  of  gaiety 
aod  caroose»  he  might  let  fall  expressions  as  to  his  improved  drcum* 
stanoes  that  would  lead  to  suspidon;  or  that,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart, 
he  might  too  suddenly  display  his  riches:  in  either  of  which  cases  the 
cmxmtj  of  the  townsmen  would  be  unpleasantly  roused,  and  this  it 
was  of  oourse  the  prindpal  object  of  the  treasure-finders  to  avert.  Of 
their  own  discretion,  the  Amauts  entertained  no  doubt:  Jacques  was 
too  waxj  to  commit  himself ;  and  Pierre  had  too  much  at  stake  to  run 
unneoessary  risks.  In  the  conrse  of  conversation,  their  cupidity,  too, 
was  exdted ;  and  from  having  a  short  time  before  been  overjoyed  at 
their  unexpected  luck,  they  now  began  to  think  it  hard  that  a  third 
party,  in  whom  they  feit  no  particular  interest,  should  step  in  to  dc- 
ptvft  them  of  any  portion  of  it,  forgetting,  in  their  newly  awakened 
last  of  wealth,  that  the  subject  of  their  envious  complaint  had  an  equal 
light  with  themselves  to  profit  by  the  fortunate  discovery.  One  oiily 
way  remained  to  rid  themselves  at  once  of  their  fears  and  of  the  ob- 
itade  to  the  farther  gratification  of  their  covetousness.  As  a  measurc 
of  precantion,  they  had  all  provided  themsdves  with  fire-arms,  for  de- 
fence  against  any  attack  that  might  be  made  upon  them  during  the 
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ivhere  ibey  were  was  an  extensive  forest,  uid  U)  this  tfaey  detennined 
to  carry  it:  ODCe  deposited  there,  tbej  thought  there  was  littl«  danger 
of  diecovery,  for  the  wbole  couDtry  was  so  wild  and  lonel]',  that  few 
persona  were  in  the  liabit  of  travelling  that  way . 

The  corpse  thus  disposed  of,  tiie  two  Arnante  returned  to  their  ehed, 
Fierre  willi  a  bewildered  air  mcchamcally  foUowing  bis  onde's  move- 
ments.  Thej  then  emptied  the  Contents  of  the  basket,  which  con- 
tained  Eome  tolembly  good  cheer,  together  with  a  hottle  of  exoeUent 
liqueur.  Tbe  borrid  dccd  he  had  jnet  committcd  did  not  prevent 
Jacques  from  partaking  largely  of  the  eubetantial  fare  before  him, 
which  he  flanked  with  Heveral  cups  of  liqueur;  bot  his  nephew  was 
far  from  sharing  his  appetile:  it  was  with  difficulty  he  conld  swallow, 
though,  urged  by  tho  example  and  entreaties  of  hia  oncle,  he  drank  re- 
peatedly  of  the  delicious  beverage  purehased  by  Dupas.  Above  an 
hour  thus  elapsed,  when  to  the  regret  and  vexation  of  Jacqaes  Arnaut, 
Fierre  complaincd  of  suddea  iUnese,  which  attacked  him  by  excruciat- 
iog  internal  pains;  thinking,  bowever,  it  was  probably  occasioned  by 
a  remoreeful  feeling  at  ehedding  blood  for  the  first  time,  he  tried  to 
raise  the  youth's  spirits  by  couversing  of  Louise,  insieting  at  Üie  same 
time  upon  his  pledging  her  health  in  anotfaer  cup  of  liqueur.  Bat  the 
remedy  seemed  only  to  strengthen  the  diseaae — Pieire's  illnees  in- 
ercased — and,  unable  to  support  bis  tortures,  he  lay  down  on  the  floor 
in  a  State  of  helplcss  suffering.  To  augment  the  eider  Arnaut's  alann, 
he  bcgan  himself  to  esperience  similar  Symptoms  to  those  of  his  ne^^ew. 
Thcfearful  tmth  bürgt  aponhim, — the  liqueur  was  poisoned!   Aglance 
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cf  horror  was  exchmged  between  the  kinanen,  as  an  involuntary  ex* 
efaunation  from  Jacques  betrajed  bis  conviction  of  the  terrible  fact. 
Hie  poison  was  snreljin  the  liqueur,  which  Pierre,  having  drank  with* 
out  eatiiig,  was  soonest  attacked  hy,  To  get  assistance  from  the  vil- 
kge  was  the  moet  judicions  Step  to  pursae;  but  on  eadeavouring  to 
walk  for  that  pnrpose,  Jacqaes  found  bis  utmost  efforts  to  do  so  were 
«navailiiig.  Nothing,  therefore»  remained  but  patiently  to  await  the 
late  from  whidi  there  was  no  esci4;>e.  Pierre  ^ed  first ;  and  as  bis 
imde  beheld  the  last  stniggles  of  the  yonth  whose  infancj  he  had 
fostered,  «nd  remembered  the  crime  to  which  bis  persuasions  had  en* 
tieed  hian,  and  firom  which  but  for  bim  bis  consdence  would  have  been 
free,  bow  did  the  anguish  of  bis  mind  add  to  the  torment  of  bis  bodUy 
pains!  Bot  the  same  death  ran  in  bis  own  veins,  and  a  short  time 
saw  bim  stretched  lifeless  by  the  side  of  bim  he  lamented. 

It  bappened  on  the  evening  in  question,  that  one  of  the  lay  brothers 
of  a  monastery,  sitnated  near  the  forest  where  the  Amauts  deposited 
their  Ticüm,  was  retuming  from  a  yisit  to  a  cottager's  wife  who  was 
dangerously  ÜI,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  better  surgeon,  thankful  for 
such  advice  as  Father  Ambrose  could  give.  To  shorten  the  distance, 
he  determined  to  make  a  near  cut  by  one  of  the  forest  paths;  as  he 
proceeded,  a  faint  sound,  as  of  a  human  voice  in  distress,  met  bis  ear. 
It  was  repeated;  and  without  pausing  to  reflect  upon  the  singularity 
di  the  drcumstanoe,  he  instantly  followed  the  sound.  The  bright 
autumnal  moon  was  by  this  time  risen,  and  a  few  minutes'  search  re- 
Tealed  to  him  tbe  body  of  a  man  weitering  in  göre.  In  faint,  piteous 
accents,  tbe  imhappy  sufPerer  implored  bis  assistance.  Father  Am- 
brose, gently  raising  him,  placed  him  in  a  sitting  position,  with  bis 
back  against  a  tree,  and  poured  down  bis  throat  part  of  a  cordial  with 
which  he  had  provided  faimself  for  the  use  of  bis  late  patient.  This 
slightly  reviYed  tbe  unfortnnate  man;  and  he  stated,  in  a  feeble  tone 
of  voice,  that  be  had  been  shot  by  ruffians,  and  by  tbem  dragged  to 
where  be  then  was,  and  ended  by  renewing  bis  entreaties  for  succour. 
Without  delay,  the  lay  brother  hastened  to  bis  convent,  and  quickly 
retumed  with  others  of  las  fratemity,  bearing  ligfats,  and  a  mule  for 
the  wounded  man.  He  was  promptly  conr^ed  to  tiie  monastery,  and 
such  remedies  as  the  simple  skill  of  tbe  monks  suggested  speedüy  ap- 
plied. Hopes  were  at  first  entertained  that  he  would  recover, — ^for 
the  cold  evening  air  had  stanched  the  blood  as  he  lay  insensible  in  the 
forest,  and  had  tbiis  prevented  him  from  bleeding  to  death  in  the  first 
instance,  and  he  was  besides  greatly  revived  by  tiie  cordials  that  had 
been  prescribed  for  him.  But  after  a  time,  these  llattering  appear- 
ances  vanished;  and  tbe  monks  .considered  it  their  duty  to  tdl  him  to 
prepare  for  bis  end,  and  also  to  administer  extreme  unction.  Terrified 
at  tbe  prospect  of  death,  Jean  Dupas  oonfessed  to  the  circumstance  of 
finding  tbe  treasure,  and  to  bis  being  sent  to  the  village  to  procure 
articles  for  supper;  that  he  was  unable  to  resist  the  opportuni^  thus 
offered  to  get  rid  of  bis  comrades,  so  as  to  possess  himself  of  their 
shares  of  the  booty,  and  for  this  purpose  he  bought  a  deadly  poison 
with  whidi  be  drugged  a  bettle  of  liqueur,  that  from  its  exceUence  was 
ture  to  be  eagerly  drank  by  tbem.  But  a  terrible  retribution  had 
overtaken  him,  of  which,  with  many  signs  of  remorse,  be  acknowledged 
the  justice.    The  horror-stricken  monks  had  but  brief  time  to  shrive 
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their  penitent;  he  expired  shortlj  after  his  confession,  ezpressing  to 
the  last  his  regrets  and  his  fear  lest  his  companions  shotdd  have  par* 
taken  of  the  fatal  beverage. 

The  hut  described  bj  the  deceased  was  easilj  found  bj  the  lay 
brothers,  who  were  dispatched  at  break  of  daj  for  that  purpose.  The 
dead  bodies  of  the  Amauts,  swelled  and  disfigured,  from  the  effects  of 
the  poison,  were  Ijing  dde  by  side;  under  their  trayelling  wallets,  in  a 
comer  of  the  shed,  was  discovered  the  casket  with  its  precious  contents 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  this  tragical  erent  A  bullet  was  alao 
found  flattened  against  the  wall,  probablj  fired  by  the  trembling  band 
of  Pierre,  and  evideutly  wide  of  the  mark.  The  three  bodies  were 
buried  in  the  same  grave;  and  the  valuable  treasure  that  so  singularlj 
feil  into  the  hands  of  the  monks  of  St.  Antoine,  was  by  them  dis- 
tributed  among  the  poor,  and  thus  proved  a  blessing  to  many. 


THE  SEVEN  HEARTS  OF  THE  CONDES,  IN  THE 
CHAPEL  AT  CHANTILL Y. 

BT  11X88  8KXLTOK. 

(In  1794,  the  Jacobtns  plandered  the  chapel,  and  flong  the  hearts  over  the  wall 
into  the  garden.  in  1814,  thej  were  dücovered,  uniiuared,  in  the  same  place 
where  they  had  fallen,  and  were  restored  by  the  last  Prince  of  Conde  to  their 
fonner  sitnation.] 

Thby  stand  within  a  sacred  fime,  a  prond  yet  holy  place, 
Seren  hearts  in  seren  silier  nms  aronnd  one  piUar's  base ; 
Oh,  gallant  hearts,  well  are  ye  ahrined  I  thos  in  the  light  of  day, 
Not  yours  the  andistinguish'd  doom  that  waits  on  common  chiy. 

Not  yonrs  the  ponderoos  marUe  tomh,  not  yoan  the  lowly  grare ; 
Bat  sonlight  lives  above  yonr  rest,  and  lordly  bannen  waye ; 
Soft  mnsic  comes  at  mom  and  ere— sweet  ymee»  mingliog  swell 
In  praisea  to  that  Lord  of  Hosts  ye  senred  in  Ufe  so  welL 

The  mighty  ones  of  earth  pais  by  in  all  th^  pomp  and  pride— 
The  fitther  brings  his  inCut  heir — ^the  bridegroom  leads  his  bride ; 
Widows  and  cfaiidren,  sad  and  slow,  foilow  the  fnneral  tnun, 
That  giTes  some  noble  head  to  death,  some  dost  to  dost  again. 

Bat  ye,  onwiUier'd,  nndecay'd,  ontoaeh'd  by  wrong  or  crime, 
Rising  abore  the  rage  of  man,  above  the  migfat  of  time ; 
In  tnie,  anbroken  brotherhood,  a  brigfat  and  n^rions  band, 
Watching  these  shadows  oome  and  go^  in  changeleas  lostre  stand. 

What  memories  do  ye  not  reeall,  what  thronging  visions  come, 
To  graee  and  sanctify  the  spot  where  ye  haTO  made  yoar  home ; 
Oh,  gallant  hearts,  well  are  ye  shrined  I  thos  in  the  light  of  day 
Beyond  the  nndistingnUh^d  doom  which  ming^es  coomon  day. 
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BT  W.  FBAirCIS  AINSWOBTH. 

It  is  a  eorioDs  fact,  that,  althongh  so  manj  travellers  now  visit  Syria, 
tlie  Site  of  a  place  so  oelebrated  in  antiquity  as  Daphne  of  Antioch  is 
aeuctfy  known.  One  of  the  best  oriental  scholars  in  this  country, 
tiM  Bev.  Mr.  Renonard,  in  commenting  lately  upon  the  subject,  sajs» 
^  Beit  el  ma,  *  the  water  house,'  is  an  andent  aqaeduct  leading  to 
Dmreir  *  little  convent»'  the  ancient  Daphne."  It  is  obvions,  ther^ore, 
tliat  a  thoTt  notice  of  so  remarkable  a  spot,  is  not  onlj  a  desideratum 
to  general  knowledge,  bat  will  also  be  of  interest  to  the  reader,  as  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  most  (if  I  maj  be  allowed  the  ezpression)  dramatic 
occorrences  which  characterized  the  earlj  struggles  of  Christianity 
wiüi  Paganism. 

Isaoing  from  out  of  the  westem  gate  of  Antioch,  the  traveller  passes 
tbe  fonner  palaoe  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  on  the  right  band ;  and  on  the  left, 
apadoos  barracks,  constructed  out  of  the  walls  of  the  ancient  citj. 
The  road  then  becomes  a  pathwaj,  and  is  carried  over  low  rocky  hillsy 
into  a  litde  hill-endosed  space,  in  a  recess  of  which  is  the  fountain  of 
Zoiba,  mach  soaght  afier  by  the  people  of  Antioch,  when  on  parties  of 
pfeasure«  The  waters  flow  from  a  spont  in  the  usual  characteristic 
maaa  of  maaonry,  with  tbe  pointed  arch  in  front,  and  faU  from  thence 
into  a  marble  basin,  with  a  platform  before  it,  which  is  overshadowed 
by  a  gigantic  plane  tree. 

B^ond  this  the  pathway  leads  over  a  hilly  country,  by  a  pleasant 
litlle  Tillage,  to  a  wooded  valley  with  a  rivulet  at  its  bottom,  called 
the  Nähr  d  Dje.  This  is  crossed  from  one  side  to  the  other  by  an 
andent  aqnedact,  the  central  arches  of  which  are  yery  lofty,  and  the 
wfaole  structure  is  coyered  with  a  roagh  coating  of  trayertino,  or  lime, 
depodted  by  the  waters  flowing  formerly  over  the  aqaeduct,  and  which 
matt  haTe  accomulated  for  centuries. 

Aboat  a  mile  and  a  half  from  this  aqueduct,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
hüls,  there  is  a  deep  ravine,  embosomed  in  the  midst  of  a  grove,  from 
the  bottom  of  which,  a  subterranean  rivei:  issues  with  a  rushing  noise. 
It  flows  at  first  from  the  live  rock,  as  a  considerable  stream,  then  boila 
aod  foams  over  fallen  masses,  which  appear  once  to  have  still  more 
obatrneted  its  way ;  and  casts  its  spray  upon  dark  laurd  and  myrtle 
shrubs  which  overiiang  the  rodsy  deft.  Bat  bdow  this,  the  cool 
and  sparkling  waters  are  carried  murmuring  away  into  deep  recesses, 
where  the  v^etation  is  so  dense,  as  to  entomb  the  now  sleeping  and 
ciystal  ilood  in  almost  impenetrable  silence  and  obscurity.  ''The 
imagea  of  gods,**  says  Pliny,  ''  glittering  with  silver  and  with  gold,  do 
Doi  inspire  us  with  more  reverence  than  the  sacred  woods  and  their 
deep  silenoe«"  And  certainly  this  was  a  fitting  place  for  one  of  the  most 
renowned  of  these  natural  temples,  which  ought  not  to  bdong  so  much 
to  idolatry,  aa  to  a  more  universal  natural  theology. 

Thia  is  the  house  of  water  (Bdt  d  ma)  of  the  Arabs,  and  the 
Daphne  of  the  andents ;  and  this  may  be  shewn  from  the  two  dmple 
facta  of  the  water  and  the  Vegetation.  Daphne,  according  to  Strabo, 
was  a  small  hamlet,  so  called,  in  a  great  wood  watered  by  fountains, 
and  it  was  distant  four  geographical  miles  from  Antioch.  The  dis» 
tance  agrees  perfectly.    Daphne,  says  Sozomenus,  the  renowned  suburb 
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There  is  a  spring  surrocmded  by  myrtle  bushes  near  the  mins  of  the 
ire  tenple  of  Gilaiiy  which  is  still  held  in  great  veneration«  and  which 
waa  dedieated  to  a  divinity  who  was  supposed  to  preside  over  the 
pfeaanrea  of  the  chase  ;  andhence  become  connected  with  the  traditiona 
ngarding  the  noctomal  hunting  expeditions»  which  were  improperly 
aacribed  hj  Tadtus  to  Hercnles.  The  deity,  to  whom  Gotazes  the 
GfxeU  waa  employed  in  offering  sacriiices  on  the  invasion  of  Mithri- 
dates^  ander  the  anapices  of  Borne,  and  who  was  wont  like  the  wüd 
hantman  of  the  Hartz,  and  the  antlered  demon  of  Windsor  forest,  to 
aoour  the  hüls  and  forests  with  an  inyisible  band,  during  the  silent  hour 
ai  night,  when  the  priests  sallied  forth  at  mom  to  collect  the  yictims 
of  the  chase,  appears  more  closelj  alhed  to  the  mjthological  idea  o£ 
the  goddess  of  the  moon  and  of  hnnting,  and  whose  worship  attained 
ita  höhest  eminenoe  at  Ephesus  in  the  countrj — ^where  it  may  be  sup- 
pQted  to  have  originated — ^than  with  that  of  Hercules,  who  never  waa 
«  pation  of  the  chase. 

Bat  while  laurel  and  myrtle  grew  aronnd  Daphne,  the  groye  itself, 
which,  acoording  to  Strabo,  waseight  miles  in  eztent,  was  chiefly  com* 
poaedof  cypresa  trees,  which  we  also  leam  from  the  Byzantine  historiaa 
gtew  there  in  abnndanee, — so  much  so,  that  the  ekyenth  Book  of  the 
Codex  fi>rbida  the  destruction  of  thia  tree,  which  was  then  going  on, 
Akbough  Pompey  did  not  foond  this  grove,  which  is  noticed  as  an 
aaylom  in  the  Book  of  Maccabees,  still  it  appears  certain  that  he  gave 
additional  fielda  to  be  endosed  wiüi  the  wood. 

Haräig  then  determined  the  position  of  the  Daphne  of  Antioeh,  by 
the  abaadaDce  of  waters  and  the  Vegetation  of  laurel  and  m3rrtle,  it 
oolj  remains  to  add  that  little,  except  foundations,  remain  of  the 
splendid  stmcturea  which  once  adomed  its  yerdant  groves.  The 
great  temple  of  ApoUo^  built  here  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  was  con- 
sidered  <Hie  of  the  most  elegant  places  of  devotion  in  the  pagan  world« 
The  scolptored  statue  of  the  god  of  Ught,  was,  like  that  of  the 
Gtpsxpie  Jupiter,  sixty  feet  high,  and  his  bulk  estimated  as  equal  to 
that  of  a  thousand  men.  The  deity  was  represented  in  a  bending  atti- 
tade,  with  a  golden  cup  in  his  band,  pouring  out  a  libation  on  the  earth, 
aa  if  he  sopplicated  the  venerable  mother,  to  give  up  to  his  arms  the 
eoy  and  retiring  D^hne.  The  Oljrmpic  games  were  also  celebrated 
here^  in  a  Stadium  which  had  been  erected  by  special  privilege,  and 
whieh  had  been  purchased  from  Elis  for  a  term  of  ninety  Olympiades  ; 
a  large  yillage  is  also  described,  as  having  sprang  up  in  the  same 
aeigUioarhood. 

But  a  change  was  destined  to  come  over  the  scene.  The  body  of 
the  Christian  Bblu^,  Babylas,  who  had  died  in  prison  during  the  per- 
aeeution  of  Decius»  was,  after  resüng  nearly  a  Century  in  its  grav^ 
tm^orted  by  order  of  the  Ccesar,  Gallus,  into  the  midst  of  the  grove  of 
Daphne.  A  noble  church  was  erected  over  the  remains,  and  a  portion 
of  the  pagan  lands  was  devoted  to  the  nuuntenance  of  the  clergy,  and 
fbr  the  bnrial  of  the  Christians  of  Antioeh ;  and  from  that  time  for* 
ward,  the  foUies  of  an  efifeminate  and  idolatrous  worship,  and  the  prac- 
tioes  of  an  unmeaning  devotion,  kept  gradually  giving  way  before  the 
power  of  a  yoong  religion. 

The  apostate  Emperor  Julian  arrived  when  this  State  of  things  had 
aeariy  attained  its  zenith.  The  grove  and  fountain  were  abandoned  bj 
their  votaries,  the  worship  of  Apollo  was  almost  totally  extinguished,  and 
the  temple  itaelf  waa  falUng  into  decay.    The  emperor  had  anticipated. 
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in  an  overheated  Imagination,  or  a  real  zeal  for  paganism,  hecatombs, 
processions,  libations,  and  the  incense  of  devout  crowds,  bat  heonly  met 
with  the  humble  and  tranquil  pretensions  of  a  religion  of  meekness  and 
pietj.  In  bis  sad  attempt  to  be  wittj  at  bis  own  expense,  be  says  in 
bis  Misopogon,  tbat  instead  of  the  fat  ozen  sacrificed  hy  the  trii]^  of 
a  wealthj  city  to  their  tutelar  deity,  be  fonnd  onlj  a  Single  goose,  pro- 
vided  at  the  expense  of  a  priest,  the  pale  and  solitary  inhabitant  of  the 
decajed  temple.  But  the  anger  of  Julian  was  aroused  ;  be  affected  to 
laugh,  but  the  laugh  died  on  bis  lips,  and  bis  acts  testified  to  bis  real  feel- 
ings.  The  Christians  were  expelled  from  the  groye  of  Dapbne,  ibeir 
church  was  demolisbed,  and  the  remains  of  their  canonized  bishop  were 
once  more  dragged  from  their  resting-place.  The  zeal  and  the  courage 
of  the  Christians  rose,  bowever,  with  the  new  difficulties  in  which  they 
were  placed.  The  inhabitants  of  the  then  capital  of  the  East,  wbere 
the  disciples  of  Christ  were  first  called  after  their  Lord  and  Master, 
and  which,  from  its  superior  leaming  and  sanctity,  became  afterward» 
the  eje  of  the  Eastern  church,  manifested  on  this  occasion  tbat  they 
viewed  their  faith  as  more  estimable  than  their  regard  for  a  tempond 
ruler  ;  and  wbile  Julian  was  engaged  in  restoring  the  pagan  edifice, 
the  bones  of  St.  Babylas  were  removed  on  a  lofty  car,  and  foUowed  by 
a  vast  multitude,  "who  chanted  with  thundering  acclamations  the 
Fsabns  of  David,  the  most  expressive  of  their  oontempt  for  Idols  and 
idolaters.**  And  the  same  night  witnessed  the  destruction  by  fire  of 
all  that  remained  of  the  great  temple  of  Apollo,  and  of  its  colossal  idoL 

The  conflict  thus  openly  commenced  between  Paganism  and  Chris- 
tianity  was  foUowed  by  tbe  shutting  up  of  the  doors  of  the  catbedral 
of  Antioch,  and  the  confiscation  of  its  property  by  imperial  edict, 
while  many  ministers  of  tbe  church  were  tortured,  and  some  were  put 
to  death.  But,  notwitbstanding  ibese  severities,  tbe  cbaracter  of  the 
day  was  in  favour  of  mind,  and  the  result  was  (a  thing  never  before 
witnessed,  nor  seen  since)  a  monarch  engaged  in  a  war  of  wordy  satire 
and  invective  with  bis  subjects.  The  manners  of  orientals  change  less 
than  those  of  any  other  people,  and  the  seat  of  bonour  was  then,  as  it 
is  now,  in  the  beard.  The  natives  swear,  and  swore,  by  tbe  beard  of 
their  fathers  ;  and  it  is,  and  was,  tbe  beight  of  contempt  to  speak  ill 
of,  or  to  pull  their  hirsute  appendage.  Tbe  law,  tbe  religion,  and  tbe 
personal  conduct  of  the  emperor,  were  made  tbe  objeets  of  vain  satire; 
but  when  they  came  to  deride  bis  beard,  be  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
and  penned  bis  "  Enemy  of  tbe  Beard,^  which  was  publicly  exposed 
before  the  gates  of  tbe  palace,  and  then  retired  from  tbe  unequal 
contest  to  Tarsus. 

It  was  scarcely  three  years  after  this  last  conflict  between  a  true 
and  an  untrue  religion,  so  little  characterized  by  a  proper  sense  of  the 
reverence  due  to  parties,  sects,  or  persuasions,  that  Jovian  bad  again 
unfolded  the  banner  of  the  cross  at  the  head  of  tbe  legions — ^that 
Julian  was  buriedbeneath  tbe  last  great  pagan  monument  in  tbe  East, 
a  great  quadrangle  endosing  two  massive  altara— and  tbat  Chris- 
tianity  bad  gained  wbat  bas  been  termed  "  an  easy,"  but  with  less 
ii\ju8tice,  *^a  lasting  victory." 

The  wealth,  and  power,  and  knowledge  of  the  Christians  of  Antioch» 
surpassing  infinitely  that  of  the  remainder  of  its  inhabitants,  rendered 
it  unnecessary  to  vindicate  tbe  superiority  of  their  faith  on  tbe  field  of 
their  disasters.  Antioch  itself  was  theirs,  and  was  a  nobler  temple  and 
mausoleum  than  Julian  bad  destroyed ;  and  tbus  tbe  groves  of  Daphne 
appear  to  bave  been  deserted  from  that  time  forwa*-'     '^'^ — '  large 
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TÜbges  and  gardenB,  with  woods  of  poplar  trees,  and  extensive  orchards 

and  plantatbns»  now  ooyer  the  space  oecupied  hj  the  eight  miles 

iMkn^ing  to  the  sacred  wood,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  saj  what 

amount  of  mina  still  ezist  within  this  great  unezplored  spaoa ;  bat 

there  ia  onlj  a  modern  mill,  a  oottage  or  two,  and  traoes  of  old  walls 

to  be  Seen  near  to  the  fountains. 

The  delighta  and  Inzories  of  Daphne  have  been  extolled  by  pagan. 

writersy  oondemned  bj  edicts  of  Ftaefects  and  consnls,  and  ridiculed» 

and  probabiy  misrepresented,  bj  an  opposing  faith.    £Yen  Gibbon 

rcpeats  the  Statements,  for  which  no  satisfactory  foundation  can  be 

traced.     ^  The  yigorous  yonth  pursued,  like  Apollo,  the  object  of  bis 

desires  ;  and  the  blushing  maid  was  wamed,  bj  the  fate  of  Daphne,  to 

shnn  the  foUy  of  unseasonable  cojness."    That  the  spot  really  invited 

bj  ita  pleasantness  to  a  Toluptuooaness  which  was  qnite  inconsistent 

with  thal  Bepnbücan  severity,  which  forbade  the  use  of  garments  of 

filk,  we  ean  readily  believe.     Daphnicis  maribus  agere  became  a  pro- 

Terby  Cassiiia  disnussed  or  pnnished  erery  soldier  who  was  seen  there, 

and  Marens  Antoninns  equally  oondemned  the  habits  of  the  place. 

The  head  and  front  of  the  offending,  and  the  origin  of  the  snbsequent 

oft-repealed  calnmnies,  may  however  yery  possibly  be  alike  traoed  to 

the  prodamadon  affixed  by  the  praefect  to  the  walls  of  Antioch,  in 

which  ii  was  said — 

**  Si  ^nifl  cinetiis,  iiiTemretar  apad  Daphnem 
Ducinctiis  rediret ;" 

a  phraae  which  has  been  either  misunderstood,  or  what  is  more  pro- 
bdUe^  wilfnlly  misrepresented.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Romans 
tied  np  (cingebant)  their  gowns  with  a  girdle,  aa  do  all  the  Eastems 
to  the  present  day,  more  especially  when  they  were  actively  employed, 
whence  the  phraae,  Accingere  se  ad  opus.  Bat  when  they  were  inac- 
tive,  they  snffered  them  to  flow  loosely;  henoe  discinctus  and  dissolutua 
came  toaignify  an  effeminate  and  n^ligent  person  ;  and  in  the  present 
day,  it  is  a  disrepntable  thing  for  an  Eastem  to  appear  without  bis 
girdle.  That  the  meaning  was  harmless  may  be  seen  by  the  ordinary 
ose  of  the  word,  as  **  et  discincti  ludere,"  (Hör.  ii.  Sat.  1,)  '*  Discinctus 
nnlciber  afroßf**  ( Virg.  .£neid,  viü  74).  "  Scythico  disdnxit  amaasona,** 
is  a  more  donbtful  sentence  of  Martialis. 

Daphne  was  a  luxuriant  grove,  in  a  fine  climate— ''  pleasant,  agree- 
ahle,  and  jocund ;"  its ''  murmuring  waters,  "temperate  dcy,"  and  '*  soft- 
brei^hing  breeses,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages, 
lad  to  h^ita  of  repose  and  indolent  indulgence ;  but  there  i^pears  no 
real  groands  for  asserting  more.  The  long  prooessions  of  youths  and 
Tiigina  were  dothed  in  white  rohes,  the  symbol  of  their  innocenc^— 
the  diaate  and  ennobled  laurel  was  never  profaned  by  oontact  with 
Tice,  and  the  homble  myrtle,  which  testified  to  matemal  respect — 

**  Ciagens  materaa  tempoia  myno"—- (Oaoaa  L  SS)— 
which  adomed  the  brows  of  bloodksa  yictors,  and  was  the  symbol  of 
anthority  with  the  Tirtuous  magistrates  of  A^ens,  would  have  bera 
eqnally  ont  of  place ;  and  lastly,  the  whole  beauty  uuL  ingenuity  of  the 
fable  of  the  loyea  of  Apollo  and  Daphne,  of  Apollo  crowned  with 
famrel  aa  the  Ood  of  Foetry,  yet  as  charioteer  of  the  sun,  avoided  by 
the  shade-aeeking  Daphne,  "who  perished  when  bis  warm  embrace 
drore  aade  the  curla  of  her  hair,"  is  destroyed,  by  admitting  as  true 
dioae  Tiaions  of  impropriety,  with  which  the  satire  of  the  middle  ages 
flUed  the  grores,  andp^Uated  the  fountains  of  the  Daphne  of  Antioch. 
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BT  AN  OmiGIMALy  THXIE  FSIBND* 

I  coNSiDEB  Samuel  Cartwright  as  the  fonnder  of  the  familj.  He  had 
two  graadfathera;  but  I  know  nothing  of  them,  exoespt  that  they  were 
Officera  in  tfae  anny  of  CromwelL  And  he  nugLt  hasve  had  a  faliier, 
bat  I  never  heard  of  him;  and,  as  I  meaa  to  say  notkmg^  in  thia  my 
pnrposed  Sketch,  ihal  I  do  not  kaaWf  or  belieTe  to  be  tme,  I  shail  lä 
him  pasB. 

Samuel  Cartwright  was  b(Mm  at  the  beginnii^^  of  tiie  last  oenturyv 
in  a  viHage  in  the  oounty  of  Derby.  He  lived  Ihere  as  a  yecMnan;  hj 
whieh  term  I  understand  an  oeeupier  of  his  own  Land.  Oartwright's 
patrimonj  was  small;  so  was  his  dwelling,  which  stood  npon  it,  and 
both  were  managed  without  the  aid  of  serrants.  He  was  tall  and 
handsome,  and,  what  was  yeiy  unusnal  in  the  yeomen  of  his  time,  he 
was  well  read  in  hislory,  ancient  and  modern,  sacred  and  profane. 

The  Squire  of  the  village  was  an  old  bacheior  and  a  reduse,  nerer 
aaBOciatJBg  with  any  of  his  brother  Squires.  Whom,  then,  coukL  he 
have  to  t^  to  bot  Samuel  Cartwright,  his  neighbour?  Aecoxdingb^, 
Cartwright  was  not  invited,  but  expected,  to  pass  every  evening  at 
the  HaU.  From  a  circumstance  told  me  by  him,  I  think  the  Squire 
must  have  possessed  some  portion  of  humour.  He  was  mounted  to 
go  out  with  the  hounds,  when  the  hoosekeeper  appeared  at  the  door, 
saying— 

^  Oh!  sir,  I  forgot  to  ask  you  about  the  pudding!— -^i^at  puddiag 
woold  you  like  to  have,  Sir?* 

"  Any.     What  you  wilL'' 

"  Then  I'll  make  <me  of  my  own  head,  shall  I,  Sir?" 

^*  Yes;  but  don't  put  too  much  snuff  in  it.'' 

But  the  pride  and  delight  of  Cartwright  was  his  only  daughter^ 
who  was  now  grown  a  yonng  woman;  and  truly  she  deserred  to  be 
so^  for  she  was  the  delight  of  all  who  knew  her.  Elizabeth  Cart- 
wright was  fair,  and  beaiitiful,  and  dehcate.  She  was  fond  of  reading; 
but,  unlike  her  father,  who  looked  with  contempt  on  fiction,  she  had 
a  taste  for  poetry.  She  had  also  a  taste  for  drawing.  I  hare  seen 
her  drawiags,  her  laadscapes  cnt  in  paper  with  her  sdssors,  and  her 
&ie  needlework;  and  all  were  exquisite.  Yet,  with  all  this,  she  shared 
with  her  mother  the  cares  and  labours  of  the  household. 

Robert  Dodsley,  the  publisher,  in  Fall  Mall,  who  was  no  mean 
anthor  himself,  was,  in  some  way,  related  to  the  family,  and  chancing 
to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  thought  he  would  pay  them  a  visit. 
No  oeremony  was  necesaary;  he  lifted  the  latch,  entered  tfae  house, 
and  saw  Elisabeth,  broom  in  band,  sweeping  the  floor.  She  received 
the  stranger  without  embarrassment;  for  äxe  knew  she  was  at  her 
post.  Dodsley  was  so  charmed  with  the  beauty,  the  manners,  and  the 
oonversatian  of  Elizabeth^  that  he  prolonged  lus  visit;  and  at  its  oon- 
duaion,  a  ccMrrespondence  by  letter  was  a^^ed  upon. 

Elizabeth  had  many  suitors,  and  of  various  descriptions;  bat  they 
all  sued  in  vain.  The  Clergyman  of  the  vülage  was  devoted  to  her; 
but  he  oould  not  marry  without  money;  however,  she  gained  much 
Information  firom  him  aud  his  books. 

But  Elizabeth  went  to  Matloek,  and  there  she  upset  the  wisdom  of 
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A  philcMopher,  and  lost  her  own  heart    Edgar  AdeUng,  for  so  I  shall 
call  falm,  was  a  icholar  and  an  antiquarj,  dioogh  a  joung  man*    He 
bnd  been  designed  for  the  Church,  but  he  preferred  reading  to  preach- 
ing,  and  he  dboae  for  faimaelf.    Nothing  coold  be  more  widelj  difierent 
thnn  the  philoaophy  of  £dgar  Adeling,  and  the  imagination  of  Eliza- 
beth  CartwTighty   yet  thej  fonned  a  mutnal  attachment,  and    he 
attended  lier  to  her  father^s  honse.    YFhen  they  s^arated,  it  was  with 
a  pnmiae  of  oorrespondiog  bj  letter,  and  an  understanding  thet  they 
weve  to  marry  as  soon  as  dzcmnatanoes  would  permit.    There  waa, 
lioweTer,  one  obstade  to  be  removed.    Edgar  had  an  unde  in  London, 
irifto  had  no  child,  and  this  unde  had  laid  hold  on  the  nephew,  and 
bad  a{^opriated  him  to  himsdf,  intending,  at  s  proper  time,  to 
transfer  hun  to  the  sister  of  a  particolar  friend.     The  ahackles  in 
wUch  Edgar  was  held  were  to  be  broken  throogh  before  he  oould 


The  oorreapondence  was  pnnctnally  carried  on;  but  the  marriage 
aeeoied  to  be  no  nearer.  At  length,  it  oeased.  Elizabeth  did  not 
raooTe  the  aecostomed  letter  from  her  iover.  She  wrote  to  ask  the 
canae  of  the  failure;  no  answer  came.  She  conld  not  doubt  bis  truth; 
and  she  wrote  again.  Still  no  answer  came,  and  Elizabeth  sat  down 
aad  wqpt,  peraoaded  that  the  unde  had  prevailed,  and  that  the  nephew 
had  oonsented  to  marry  the  sister  of  the  friend. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  the  nephew  and  heir  of  the  Squire  came  to 
the  HalL  He  had  been  an  Officer  in  the  Nayy,  and  had  now  quitted 
the  serviee  to  attend  bis  unde^  who  was  growing  old*  He  too  loved 
Elizabeth,  and  wooed  her  for  his  wife,  but  Elizabeth  was  still  weeping, 
and  she  lefosed  him. 

Months  passed  away.  The  lover  was  imploring,  the  father  was 
afanoat  eommanding,  the  Squire  was  persuading,  and  Elizabeth  yidded. 
Ibe  wedding  clothes  were  provided,  and  she  would  oertainly  bare 
beoome  the  Lady  of  the  Manor,  but  for  an  unforeseen  event.  The  lover 
came  one  erening  to  Tisit  his  intended  bride,  wÜh  his  garments  soaked 
tfarough  with  rain.  Too  happy  to  think  of  changing  them,  he  caught 
a  oold  and  a  fever,  and  died. 

KKzabeth's  wedding  dothes  were  changed  for  all  but  widoVa 
monming,  on  this  melancholy  oecasion;  but  it  was  beUeved  that,  after 
the  shodL  was  over,  she  oonsidered  it  as  a  deliTeranoe. 

The  eorrespondenoe  between  Dodsley  and  Elizabeth  Cartwrigfat 
had  conttnoed  withont  intermption,  and,  in  the  oourse  of  it,  he 
had  repeatedly  invited  her  to  visit  him,  and  his  sister,  who  re» 
sided  with  lum,  in  Fall  Mall.  Now,  when  she  had  regained 
her  traaquillity,  and  had  nothing  to  detain  her  at  home,  she  went 
to  London.  At  Doddey's,  she  was  in  her  proper  element,  sm> 
romided  by  books,  and  assodating  with  authors.  Here  she  made  the 
aeqnaintance  of  Shenstone,  Mrs.  Brooke,  and  others;  and  here  she 
gahied  the  itiendship  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Spence,  the  friend  of  Pope^ 
aad  the  aothor  of  the  '*  Pdymetis,"  who  bequeathed  to  her  the  mag- 
nificent  engravings  after  the  first  Italian  masters,  which  he  had  od* 
boted  at  Borne.  Here,  too,  she  amused  herseif  with  reviewing  booksy 
aad  eorrectittg  proof-sheeta  for  Dodsley. 

On  her  retum  from  London,  she  passed  three  weeks  with  my 
mother.  I  was  then  nine  years  dd,  and  Miss  Cartwright,  and  Miss 
Cartwright'a  pink  silk  sack  and  petticoat,  made  an  Impression  upon 
me  nerer  to  be  e£BK»d. 
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She  next  paid  a  visit  to  a  friend  in  Shropshire,  who  had  been  the 
depositary  of  all  her  hopes,  and  doubts,  and  sarrows,  aa  each  had 
occuired.     The  friend  said  to  her  one  daj — 

**  You  still  loTe  Edgar  Adeling;  you  have  never  loved  anj  other 
Bian — ^I  think  jou  shoiUd  write  to  him,  and  demand  an  ezplanation." 
Lnposaible!''  said  Elizabeth—"  I  can't  do  so!" 
Then  I  wilir  replied  the  friend.    And  she  wrote  accordingly. 

The  Contents  of  the  letter  cannot  be  known;  bnt,  be  they  as  th^ 
might,  they  brought  the  tmant  down  inunediatelj.  It  appeared  thadt 
he  had  been  dangeronsly  ül,  and  kng  confined  to  bis  bed;  that  his 
nnde  had  suppressed  ^izabeth's  three  letters;  and  that  he^  like  her, 
had  believed  he  was  deserted.  It  maj  be  asked  why,  on  his  recoyery, 
he  did  not  endeavour  to  asoertain  ihe  fact.  This  is  a  knotty  point. 
It  might  have  been  disdain;  it  might  have  been  despair;  it  might  have 
been  that  he  was  inunersed  in  Latin  and  Greek;  or  it  might  have 
been  nnacoonntable;  for  Edgar  did  not  always  act  like  other  men.  In 
Short  (if  I  haye  not  been  already  too  long  to  make  this  word  appli- 
cable), it  was  anything  but  want  of  affection.  The  past  was  forgotten, 
and,  soon  alter,  the  marriage  took  place. 

Edgar  Adeling  had  a  placid  temper,  but  a  lofty  mind.  He  nerer 
grmnbled — seldom  found  fault;  but  he  looked  with  supreme  contempt 
on  all  that  was  mean.  He  was  not  a  fond  husband,  or  a  fond  father, 
but  love  for  his  wife  and  children  lay  deep  in  his  heart.  He  had  some 
pleasantry  about  him;  for  I  recoUect,  when  speaking  of  a  woolcomber, 
that  he  asked  me  if  I  thought  man  was  sent  into  the  world  for  the 
purpose  of  making  worsted?  I  did  not  know,  I  said,  but  I  thought 
the  World  was  much  indebted  to  the  man  who  laid  tiie  foundation  of 
wcnrsted  stockings. 

At  another  time,  he  told  me  he  had  once  made  a  schoolmaster 
belieye  that  the  stars  were  sparks  flown  from  the  sun.  And  he  added 
that,  if  he  had  wom  a  moming  gown  and  a  yelyet  nightcap,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  he  could  have  oonvinced  the  schoolmaster  that  the  moon 
was  really  made  of  green  cheese,  although  this  had  been  hitherto 
eonsidered  only  as  a  populär  notion. 

After  my  friends  had  been  some  years  married,  the  mother  of  Eliza- 
beth died,  and  her  father  came  to  reside  with  them.  This  was  an 
nnlucky  circumstanoe.  Cartwright  had  been  the  Dictator  of  his  v  illage ; 
he  had  the  felicity  of  knowing  that  all  his  opinions  were  right,  and 
this  fact  he  carried  with  him  to  the  house  of  his  8on*in-law.  It  was 
at  the  time  of  the  American  war,  and  Cartwright,  who  was  a  stubbom 
Bepublican,  took  part  with  the  Americans,  whüe  Adeling,  who  was 
a  moderate  man  in  all  things,  took  the  opposite  side  of  the  ques- 
tion.  With  common  characters,  this  might  probably  have  been  of 
little  consequence;  but  here  it  was  a  serious  evil,  and  of  daily  oocur^ 
rence.  I  have  seen  Cartwright  sitting  on  one  side  of  the  fire,  and 
doing  his  utmost  to  provoke  Adeling,  who  was  seated  on  the  other, 
erect  and  firm,  as  who  should  say,  I  will  not  be  moved;  until,  goaded 
beyond  bearing,  he  has  taken  his  part  of  the  controversy. 

During  the  whole  of  these  altercations  between  her  father  and  her 
husband,  Elizabeth's  conduct  was  admirable.  She  was  invariably 
ailent,  sitting  at  her  window,  working  with  her  needle;  never  tuming 
her  eyes  towards  the  disputants,  or  making  any  indication  that  she 
heard  what  was  passing.    She  must  have  feit  it  sensibly,  but  she 
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it  to  mßf  who  witnessed  it  with  her;  or,  as  I  fiimlj 
bdUev^e»  to  an j  odb  eise. 

Samuel  Cartwrigbt  lived  to  the  ageof  ninetj-one;  long  beforewhich. 
time  all  dispotes  had  been  forgotten. 

A.  yonng  man,  connected  with  Adeling's  family,  was  persuaded  that 

he  oonld  improve  the  machinery  then  used  for  spinning  cotton.    Ade- 

ling  ^iproved  the  plan,  and  fumiahed  all  the  fonds  requisite  for  a  new 

establlshraenty  and  new  machineiy.      The  nndertaking  did  succeed; 

aa^  whea  profit  came,  Adeling  demanded  his  share.     It  was  then  dis* 

ccrrered  that  he  could  produce  no  Youchers»  and  the  yoong  man  seized 

the  whoie  for  himself.     Our  poor  philosopher,  unskilled  in  the  waja 

of  this  ererj-day  world,  knew  that  he  was  to  be  a  partner,  and  the 

tikon^t  of  legal  evidence  never  entered  his  mind.    On  this  occasion, 

Elizabeth  aeted  noblj. 

^  I  cannot  keep  monej/'  she  said,  **  while  mj  husband  wants  it;^ 
aad  she  sold  her  father's  estate,  which  he  had  left  to  her  sole  and 
tegtmte  nse.    It  brought  two  thousand  pounds. 

I  was  once  loddng  over  Mr.  Adeling's  cabinet  of  rare  and  valuable 
Roman  and  English  coins,  when  he  entered  the  room.  I  was  particu- 
larij  admiring  a  halfcrown  of  Oliver  CromweU's,  fresh  as  firom  the 
mint. 

**  Take  itP  said  he.     ''  Take  any!    I  can't  bear  to  lo(^  at  them. 
I  o^ected  them  when  I  ought  to  have  been  watching  a  knave!*' 
I  need  not  say  that  I  did  not  take  a  Single  piece. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adeling  liyed  tili  thej  arrived  at  old  age;  happj  in 
€adi  other,  beloved  b j  their  children,  and  respected  bj  all  who  Imew 
them.     They  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 

John  Adeling,  the  eldest  son,  is  still  living,  and  is  the  noble  repre- 
sentadve  of  his  noble«minded  father.  At  seventy-five  jears  of  age, 
he  still  takes  views;  and  within  the  last  month,  he  has  made  a  coloured 
▼iew  of  my  house,  with  the  tall  trees  which  half  sarround  it>  and  the 
kwn  before  it.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  children  had  a  taste  for 
dnwing,  and  all  were  profidients  in  the  art.  Whether  this  was  in- 
berited  from  their  mother,  or  was  owing  to  her  example,  let  Doctora 
telL  For  mj  part,  I  lean  to  the  doctrine  of  inheritance;  they  must 
aD  hare  seen  her  «hrawings;  but  none  ever  saw  a  pencil  in  her  band« 
In  hia  yonth,  John  Ad^üoig  measured  and  weighed  with  the  famous 
Daniel  Lambert,  who  was  unquestionabiy  the  largest  man  in  England. 
They  were  ezactly  of  the  same  height;  bat  Lambert  was  eight  times 
the  weight  of  Adeling.  My  friend  is  now  one  of  the  lightest  men  in 
England. 

Samuel  Adeling,  the  second  son,  has  the  taste  of  his  mother,  bat 
not  her  nniformity  of  purpoee.  He  has  laid  aside  the  pencil,  and 
amnaes  himself  by  impro^ing  landsciq>es  already  made  by  nature.  He 
temed  a  paradise  of  a  romantic  spot  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  and 
when  nothing  coold  be  added  to  its  beaaty,  he  quitted  it.  He  has 
Änoe  been  so  fortanate  as  to  find  another  spot  capable  of  great  im- 
provement,  on  which  he  now  resides;  and  he  has  made  this  so  beauti- 
fol,  so  completey  that  his  friends  fear  he  will  soon  be  tired  of  it. 

Sowland,  the  third  son,  was  a  prodigy.  He  coold  read  a  chapter 
is  the  Crreek  Testament  at  a  time  when  it  was  sopposed  that  he  knew 
«oly  the  alphabet;  and  his  knowledge  of  Latin  and  French  was  equally 
sntpxning.     At  different  timesi  he  construoted  %  magic-lantern,  a 
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cantera-obsciiray  and  a  solar  microscope;  and  he  also  engrared  on 
copper.  He  died  of  consumption,  at  fiflteen  years  of  age;  and  as  the 
ph jsidan  and  friend  of  the  fiunily  said — 

"  The  activity  of  the  mind  had  destrojed  the  body." 

Even  after  d^th,  his  oountenance  was  lovely. 

Bowhmd  was  peculiariy  the  father's  oum  son,  and  no  sorrow  conld 
lie  deeper  than  that  of  the  father  for  his  loss.  He  never  entered  the 
room  which  had  been  appropriated  to  the  stadies  and  labours  of  Row- 
landy  or  could  bear  to  look  at  any  of  his  prodnctions. 

Mrs.  Adeling  had  r^^arded  the  feelings  of  everything  that  had  life, 
and  this  she  impressed  upon  her  danghters.  It  operated  strongly  on 
both,  but  in  a  different  way,  according  to  the  different  Constitution  of 
their  minds.  Mary  Anne,  the  younger  danghter,  who  was  of  a  placid 
temper,  it  taught  to  spare;  Elizabedi,  the  eider,  who  was  all  energy 
and  enterprise,  it  taoght  to  combat.  Mary  Anne,  when  a  chüd,  woidd 
see  a  Joint  of  veal  roasting  at  the  kitehen  fire,  and  would  say, 

*^  Mamma,  what  was  that  when  it  was  alive?" 

«  A  calf." 

*'  Then  I'm  sure  I  wont  eat  calf." 

This  went  on,  extending  itself,  until  she  would  not  eat  a  raspberry 
before  she  had  minutely  examined  it,  to  be  assured  that  she  should  not 
destroy  a  wenn.  Having  fonnd  one,  I  have  seen  her  place  it  carefully 
on  a  leaf. 

Mamma  repented  that  she  had  suffered  Humanity  to  go  so  far,  and 
she  used  every  means  in  her  power  to  induce  her  daughter  to  eat 
animal  food;  but  all  her  efforts  were  vain.  I  aflerwax^  tried  the 
roUing  a  morsel  of  meat  in  mashed  potatoe.  She  swallowed  it;  but 
her  stomach  would  take  no  more.  On  her  recovery  from  a  reoent 
illness,  her  physician  oi^ered  her  to  take  beef-tea.  She  had  it  boiled 
with  sago,  to  reduce  the  flavour;  but  she  says  there  is  no  medicine, 
however  nauseous,  that  she  would  not  take  in  preference. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  late  Sir  Richard  Phillips  did  not  eat 
animal  food;  but  the  cause  of  it,  which  he  told  me  himaelf,  may  not 
be  known  so  generally.  At  twelve  years  of  age,  he,  by  some  acddent, 
went  into  a  slaughter-house,  where  he  was  so  shocked,  that  he  tasted 
meat  no  more;  and  he  never  forgave  bis  unde's  cook  for  making  his 
pastry  with  dripping,  because  she  knew  that  he  abhorred  it. 

I  am,  myself,  a  more  Singular  instance;  for  I  had  a  natural  aversion 
to  animal  food,  be  it  that  of  beasts,  birds,  or  fishes.  To  the  age  of 
seven  or  eight  years,  my  dinner  was  pudding,  or  pastry,  and  if  these 
failed,  there  was  a  Substitute  known  by  the  name  of  wtUer'toaH,  I 
remember  it  well;  having  often  watched  its  progress,  from  beginning 
to  end.  A  slice  of  bread  was  toasted,  and  dipped,  for  a  moment,  in 
boiling  water,  and  then  buttered  and  sugared.  I  was  never  desired 
to  eat  meat.  It  was  understood  that  I  could  not  eat  animal  food,  and 
I  was  left  to  the  dictates  of  nature.  At  length,  I  took  the  reform 
n^n  myself.  I  began  by  eating  a  morsel  of  üät,  or  dried  meat,  be- 
cause it  had  the  least  flavour,  and  I  extended  roy  animal  fare  by 
degrees;  but  I  was  eighteen  before  I  could  eat  mutton,  and  to  this 
hour,  I  cannot  eat  fish.  I  think  I  have  made  out  my  title  to  origi- 
nality. 

But  I  have  been  led  away  from  Mary  Anne  Adeling.  She  is  a 
dehcate,  elegant  woman,  handsome  for  her  age,  which  is  sixty-foiir, 
and  with  a  sweet  voice.     She  is  all  that  is  good  and  amiable  in 
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have  filled  two  pages;  and  their  marriage  should,  with  good  manage- 
ment,  have  been  compressed  in  one.  But  I  am  a  sad  storj-teller. 
Instead  of  making  the  best  of  a  story,  I  make  it  as  short  as  I  can. 

Shirley  and  bis  wife  were  devoted  to  each  other.  They  saw  nothln^ 
in  the  world  but  each  other.  He  was  so  tenadons  of  her  ofiectioii 
that  he  would  not  allow  her  to  see  her  parents,  lest  they  shoold  rob 
him  of  any  part  of  it. 

Shirley  was  brought  up  to  the  law,  bat  he  did  not  like  it  I  believe 
few  poets  do.  He  preferred  the  army,  and  he  entered  it  as  a  comet, 
£Oon  after  bis  marriage.  It  was  just  the  same  to  Elizabeth — whererer 
bis  quarters  were,  there  was  her  home.  The  regiment  went  no 
further  than  Ireland  while  he  remained  in  it,  but,  had  it  been  sent  to 
Affghanistan,  or  Nova  Scotia,  it  would  haye  been  just  the  same.  She 
4»ntinued  her  drawings.  I  have  seen  an  exoellent  whole-length 
coloured  portrait  of  her  husband,  in  fuU  uniform,  Standing  by  bis 
horse,  with  bis  arm  on  the  saddle,  done  by  bis  wife. 

Nine  years  of  marriage  finished  the  career  of  James  Shirley.  He 
was  correcting  a  proof  sheet  of  a  work  of  bis  own,  then  in  the  press, 
when  he  dropped  from  bis  seat,  with  the  papers  in  bis  band!  A 
servant,  hearing  the  fall,  ran  up  stairs;  but  the  master  was  dead! 

Who  can  express  the  feelings  of  the  wife? 

Elizabeth  Shirley  passed  the  first  years  of  her  widowhood  with  her 
parents,  commemorating  each  anniversary  of  her  husband's  death  by 
absolute  seclusion,  and  nearly  positive  abstinence.  About  the  end  of 
this  period,  it  happened  that  she  went  with  her  mother  to  hear  a  dis- 
course  by  Joseph  Nicholson,  a  celebrated  Quaker  Preacher.  His  tezt 
was  the  word,  '*  Simplicity."  Soon  after,  to  the  astonishment  and 
constemation  of  her  family,  she  appeared  at  breakfast  in  the  dress  of 
a  Quaker.  She  never  quitted  it ;  though  she  wore  it  with  a  certain 
degree  of  elegance.  She  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Quäkers,  and 
very  proud  they  were  of  her;  but  she  did  not  immediately  join  the 
Society.« 

As  the  widow  of  an  officer,  Elizabeth  Shirley  received  a  pension; 
but  she  made  it  a  point  of  consdence  not  to  expend  one  farthing  of  it 
upon  herseif.  This,  and  much  more,  she  devoted  to  charitable  pur- 
poses,  andher  benevolence  was  asju<Udous  as  it  was  extensive.  I 
shall  give  one  instance. 

She  was  met  by  an  Irishman  in  tattered  garments;  he  begged,  and 
she  Said— 

"  Tou  are  able  to  work." 
Yes,"  the  man  replied;  "but  I  can't  get  work." 
Perhaps  you  don't  like  work?" 

Yes,  I  do  like  work,  and  I  don't  like  begging;  but  nobody  will 
employ  me  in  these  rags." 

"  What  work  can  you  do  ?" 

"  I  work  in  the  fields." 

She  took  a  guinea  from  her  purse,  and,  holding  it  towards  the  man, 
she  Said — 

"  Mind  me,  I  don't  give  you  this;  I  lend  it  to  you.  If  ever  you 
are  able  to  pay  it,  I  expect  you  to  do  so.  If  you  are  not  able,  the 
i^oney  is  yours.  Take  it,  and  dothe  yourself  decently,  and  let  me  see 
you  again." 

In  a  few  days  the  Irishman  appeared  in  proper  apparel,  when  Eli- 
zabeth said^ 
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*'  I  have  got  you  a  place,  and  I  hope  your  conduct  will  be  snch  as  to 
piove  that  jon  deserre  it.  Yoa  will  be  an  out-door  labourer  to  Mr.  Such- 
a-One'* — ^naming  a  respectable  Quaker  fanner  in  the  neigbbourhood. 

I  oxnit  all  the  '^  God  bless  jou's/'  bat  assuredlj  they  were  feit  and 
epoken  by  the  poor  man. 

Elizabeth  made  occasional  inquiries  after  the  Irish  labourer^  and 
heaid  firom  bis  master  that  he  was  a  good  servant,  and  a  well-conducted 
man.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  he  presented  himself  before  her,  and 
repaid  the  loan.  He  had  laid  by  sixpence  every  week,  until  he  had 
made  up  the  sum. 

Detached  from  her  family  by  her  marriage,  and  having  no  child, 
Elizabeth  gave  way  to  the  impulse  of  her  own  heart,  and  stepped 
boldly  forward  the  champion  of  black  men  and  tortured  beasts. 

Ax  one  time  she  had  lodgings  at  a  farm-house;  the  village  Wake 
came  Toond,  and  a  ball  was  to  be  baited  for  the  amasement  of  the 
people.  She  went  to  the  spot,  and  harangaed  the  savages,  and,  as 
mi^t  have  been  expected,  they  heeded  her  not.  Again,  the  Wake 
came  on,  and  Elizabeth  occupied  the  same  lodgings,  probably  not 
witbont  design;  bat  this  time  she  did  not  trast  to  her  own  eloqaence. 
The  boll-baiting  was  going  to  begin,  when  she  hastened  to  the  scene 
of  oQtrage,  bringing  with  her  the  carate  of  the  parish,  who  was  a  man 
higfaly  respected  by  the  villagers.  He  made  bis  way  through  the 
crowd,  and  foond  the  ball  fastened  to  the  ring,  bat  the  dogs  not  yet 
let  loose;  he  cut  the  rope,  and  saved  the  ball,  and  he  and  Elizabeth 
saw  the  poor  animal  led  qaietly  away. 

One  more  attempt  at  bull-baiting  was  the  last  in  this  parish.  She 
bonght  the  ball  the  night  before  the  intended  sport,  and  had  him 
secreted  tili  the  danger  was  over.  The  ring  to  which  saccessive  balls 
had  been  fastened  is  now  taken  away. 

Elizabeth  afterwards  braved  the  horrors  of  a  Smithfield  market,  that 
she  might  lay  them  before  the  pablic,  in  the  hope  of  mitigating  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor  animals  destined  to  slaughter.  Yain  hope,  to 
in^ire  drovers  and  batchers  with  compassion! 

After  this,  the  time  and  talents,  the  thoaghts  and  pen,  of  Elizabeth 
Shirley,  were  devoted  to  the  liberation  of  black  men;  and,  as  she  had 
already  oorresponded  with  Bichard  Martin*  on  the  sabject  of  mercy 
to  the  brate  creation,  she  now  corresponded  with  many  of  the  leading 
advocates  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

Mary  Anne  Adeling  has  now  in  her  possession  sixteen  pamphlets, 
written  and  published  by  Elizabeth  Shirley,  her  sister;  and  she  knows 
that  there  are  others  which  she  cannot  get. 

Elizabeth  Shirley  died  of  apoplexy,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two;  and,  as 
the  family  friend  and  physidan  had  said  twenty  years  before,  on  the 
death  of  her  brother  Rowland,  he  said  now-^ 

**  The  activity  of  the  mind  had  destroyed  the  body." 

Caths£inb  Huttok, 

Oeioker  Utk,  to  the  Wih  gear  ^f  her  age. 

*  I  had  onee  the  honoar  of  a  letter  from  Richard  Bftrtin,  M.P.,  in  wbtch  he 
«yt,  **  I  htTe  heen  •orptifed  to  find  personal  raneoor  exeited  against  a  cause  tbat 
ene  woold  sappose  no  civilized  people  conld  persecnte.  Bat  whtt  I  most  valne  is, 
that  woman,  the  last  tnd  best  work  of  the  Creator,  has  nniformW  identified  herseif 
vHh  tbis  cause.  It  is,  in  trnth,  peculiarly  her  own ;  sinee  her  Maker  has  impartrt 
to  her  a  more  ample  portion  of  fine  and  gentle  feelings  thui  he  has  deigned  to 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

▲  WITKX88  BI8ES  UP  AOAIKST    HANESTT— THE  PROOBESS  OF  SVKPICION— 
OGLBTHOBPE'S    CÜNHINO  OYEXKAVCBSD  BT  OZIAS.* 

DiccoVy  the  potboj  at  tbe  Bkckamocn^a  Arms,  was  a  gentleman  et 
that  d^ree  of  intellect  generallj  displajed  in  bis  countj  and  bis  call- 
ing  bj  persona  of  bis  degree, — tbat  is  to  saj,  be  was  prindpally  to  be 
distingmsbed  from  a  bog  by  tbe  number  of  bis  legs.  Tbe  fact  of  tbe 
sailor  baving  been  at  the  bouse  wbere  be  perfonned  bis  functuHis,  and 
tbe  mebmeboly  catastropbe  wbidi  foUowed,  bad  a  sreat  eSBect  upon  bis 
mind  (or  what  serred  a/such)  «>d  so  dennged  the  ordüuur  vi^  <£ 
pots  and  pipes,  wbicb  usnally  baunted  it,  tbat  be  coold  not  talk  of  any- 
tbing  eise  for  montbs.  Diccon  was  tiie  hero  of  tbe  tap,  and  rebited 
tbe  tale  tbree  or  four  times  every  evening.  To  be  sure,  be  bad  not 
mucb  to  teil ;  notbing,  in  fact,  more  tban  tbat  a  dronken  and  abusive 
sailor  bad  spent  an  evening  in  tbe  bouse,  out  of  wbicb  be  staggered, 
and  was,  some  time  afterwards,  cast  up  by  tbe  Mersey,  drowned.  To 
tbis,  time  added  a  few  embellisbments,  not  due  to  Diccon's  Imagina- 
tion, a  quality  in  wbicb  be  did  not  sbine,  but  to  tbe  various  suggestions 
of  bis  auditors,  from  time  to  time,  wbose  contributions  being  tbank-  - 
f uUy  aocepted,  by  d^reea  swelled  tbe  story  into  a  tale  of  terror. 

Among  bis  bearers,  one  evening,  was  an  errand  boy  belonging  to  a 
neigbboimng  butcber— a  boy  of  some  twelye  or  tbirteen  years  of  age, 
and  just  as  intelligent  as  Diccon  bimself.  All  on  a  sudden  a  tbougbt 
aeemed  to  strike  tbis  ingenuous  youtb.  ^'Wasn't  that  tbe  sailor» 
XHccon,"  be  asked  in  bis  native  dialect,  wbicb  we  bave  already  de- 
dined  attempting,  "  tbat  bad  tbree  of  tbe  fingers  of  bis  kft  band 
cut  off?" 

Diccon,  after  mucb  scratcbing  of  bis  bead,  was  inclined  to  tbink 
tbat  such  was  the  case,  but  bis  memory  was  somewbat  like  tbe  sbifting- 
sands  of  bis  native  Mersey,  into  wbicb,  wben  anytbing  is  absorbed, 
it  rarely  reappears.  Tbe  nympb  wbo  performed  multifarious  and 
miscellaneous  duties  in  all  departments  of  tbe  bostel,  bad  bowever  a 
sharper  recollection;  tbe  sailor,  in  an  amorous  moment,  bad  dasped 
her  waist  witb  bis  left  aim,  and  as  sbe  pusbed  it  away  in  a  fit  of 
indignant  cbastity,  sbe  bad  paiücularly  observed  tbe  mutilated  band. 
Sbe  did  not  State  tbat  sbe  bad  a  more  special  reason  for  noticing  it, 
wbich  was,  tbat  in  a  moment  after  the  repulse,  the  remaining  finger 
and  tbumb  bad  fished  out  a  guinea  from  tbe  capacious  pockets  of  its 
owner,  wbicb  gave  the  said  arm  fuU  liberty  to  resume  its  position 
witb  more  advantage  tban  before.  There  was  testimony  suffident 
withont  it  to  estaULb  that  Blazes'  left  band  bad  suffered  one  of  tbe 
usual  casualties  of  bis  profession;  and  Sukey  did  not,  perfaaps,  see  the 
necessity  of  wasting  evidence.  Wben  Tuminas  (yNobs-o-Cbops  found 
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ihat  bis  Bospicioii,  wbich  had  never  before  occurred  to  idniy  was 
oorrecty  he  was  in  a  sad  taking.  He  tumed  as  pale  as  the  rieh  thick 
eoating  of  grease  and  dirt  which  was  solidlj  plastered  on  his  face 
woold  pennit,  and  in  an  agonj  of  terror,  exclauned,  "  Lord,  saye  iisl 
thej  cannot  hang  me  for  it,  can  thejS^ 

The  Company  looked  aghast  at  this  self-incnlpatoiy  exclamation  of 
the  batcher^s  boj,  and  set  him  down  at  once  as  the  murderer;  for  of 
the  flaueres  being  mnrdered,  not  one  among  them  now  doubted. 
Sokej  dedared  ^t  she  coidd  never  abide  äe  boy,  for  he  had  the 
gallows  in  his  looks — a  discoyerj  never  made  tili  this  moment,  and 
the  same  condusion  was  come  to  bj  the  rest  of  the  partj,  half-a-dozen 
of  whom  at  once  speedily  secured  the  nnluckj  Tummas,  bj  grasping 
bim  by  the  collar  with  such  hearty  good-will,  as  almost  to  shake  him 
out  of  his  dothes.  A  great  ferment  was,  of  conrse,  immediately  ex- 
cited  throDghout  the  house^  and  it  soon  caught  the  attention  of  Mr. 
OÜTer  Oglethorpe,  who  was  drinking  in  the  bar-parlour  with  the 
landlonl's  wife  and  daughter — ^he  rum,  rather  slightly  diluted  with 
water;  thej  tea,  not  so  slightly  diluted  with  nun.  His  professional 
eye  soon  aaw  a  chance  that  his  ezertions  might  by  some  means,  which 
he  did  not  stop  to  scrutinize,  tum  up  to  profit;  and  acoordingly,  Oliver 
lost  no  time  in  pioceeding  to  the  scene  of  ci^ture,  where  he  frand 
Tommas  half-d^id  with  terror.  All  piesent  knew  Oglethoipe,  and  to 
him  it  was  unanimonsly  agreed  that  the  sifting  of  the  evidence  shonld 
be  eoDunitted.  The  butcher's  boy  feil  down  on  his  knees  before  him, 
and  b^ged  for  mercy,  bellowing  like  a  bull-calf. 

**  Do  not  be  alarmed  at  me,"  said  Oliver,  with  much  magnanimity; 
^lamyonrbestfriendhere«  I  feel  that  I  am  sitting,  as  ajudge;  andas 
I  beard  Mr.  Justaee  Vnlture  say,  at  the  last  assizes,  *  a  judge  is  always 
eoonsel  fi>r  the  prisoner;' "  and  to  say  the  truth,  Oliver  acted  in  the 
eapadty  abont  as  eamesüy  and  sinoerely  as  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
bundred  of  the  eimined  gentlemen  who  have  promnlgated  the  dictum 
ttoBL  the  bench — that  is  to  say,  he  labonred  hud  to  have  him  hanged« 
Piper,  pens,  ink,  were  soon  provided,  assisted  by  which  and  a  reple- 
nisbed  tumbler,  Mr.  Oglethorpe  proceeded  on  his  examination. 

**  Yoa  have  eonfessed,  it  seems,  that  you  murdered  the  sailor,  called 
fifaues,  whom  you  identify  by  his  want  of  three  fingers,  by  flinging 
Um  inio  the  Menejf  where  he  was  drowned.    Is  it  not  so?* 

**  Tes,  sir,"  said  Tnmmas;  '*  it  is  true  enough.  He  was  drowned, 
anre  aa  death,  in  the  Mersey,  and  he  had  no  more  than  a  finger  and  a 
tbomb  on  bis  left  band;  but  I  did  not  know  at  the  time  his  name  was 


**  Thafs  not  material,  as  Chief  Baron  Sir  Benjamin  Blunderbuss  of 
tbe  'Cbequer,  says,  when  be  does  not  wkat  to  read  an  affidavit  What 
ecNÜd  have  induoed  you  to  oommit  this  horrid  crime?^ 

'^  I  did  not  know  'twas  banging  matter,  sir,"  said  the  trembling 
Tommas;  ^  and  thonght  tbere  was  no  barm  in  it,  sir." 

**  Tbere's  a  bbod-tbiraty  young  warment!"  said  Sokey. 

^  It  is  a  crime  by  oommon-law,"  said  Oliver,  ^^and  also  by  Statute 
made  K^?>ging  by  the  63tb  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  the  29th  of  Anne^ 
ebapter— no  matter  what.  But,  young  man,  you  must  know  it  waa 
baoging  matter;  did  not  you  see  Whelock,  and  Jones,  hanged  last 

year  for  itr 
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^*  That  was  for  throwing  a  child  into  the  fire,  sir,"  said  Tummas, 
^'  not  a  man  into  the  water." 

*^  I]b  makes  no  difference,"  said  Oliver,  solemnly,  **  so  that  the  man 
is  murdered,  whether  it  is  by  fire  or  water.  What  o'dock  did  this 
take  place  V* 

"  About  half-past  ten,  sir,"  said  Tummas. 

**  Yes,  Tummas,"  said  Diccon,  "  Fll  bear  thee  out  in  that;  it  was 
just  as  I  was  going  to  put  up  the  chain,  which  I  do  everj  night, 
exactlj  on  the  half  hour;  but  I  didn't  see  thee  with  him." 

*^  No,  Diccon,"  said  Tummas,  **  I  was  not  there  a  minute,  and  thee 
was  in  the  yard." 

"  Do  you  mean  then  to  say,  that  it  took  up  such  a  short  time,"  asked 
Oliver,  inhaling  a  pinch  of  snuff,  **  to  commit  the  murder  ?^ 

''  I  never  committed  no  murder,"  howled  Tummas,  in  despair;  **  it 
ain't  a  murder  to  call  a  man  out  of  a  public-house.     Is  it,  sir?" 

*'  That  is  as  it  may  be,"  answered  Oliver.  **  For  what  purpose  did 
you  call  him  out." 

<<  For  no  purpose,"  replied  Tummas;  **  it  were  for  a  sixpence." 

^^  You  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  you  murdered  the  man  for  such  a 
Bum  as  a  sizpence.  I  am  sure,"  said  Oliver,  with  much  Indignation, 
**  rd  scorn  murdering  any  man  for  such  a  trifle" — a  sentiment,  the 
generosity  of  which  excited  much  approbation  throughout  the  room. 

**  1  murdered  him  for  nothing  at  all,"  said  Tummas. 

''  Grood  Grod!"  exdaimed  Oglethorpe,  roused  to  much  indignation. 
<<  Murder  a  man  for  nothing  I  Td  be  ashamed  of  myself  to  confess 
anything  so  low.     It's  enough  to  make  one  sick." 

''It  was  because  I  did  not  murder  him  nohow!"  cried  Tummas. 
''  Another  sailor,  abnost  as  drunk  as  the  man  himself,  met  me  a  going 
into  this  here  house.  *  I'U  give  thee  sixpence,  younker,'  says  he  to  me, 
*  if  thee'll  call  out  that  sailor  I  see  sitting  in  the  window — ^him  as  is 
making  all  that  gallows  row;  he's  an  old  shipmate  of  mine.  Teil  him 
Mr.  Dick,  of  the  Dutchman,  wants  him.^  So  I  went  in,  and  I  said 
what  I  was  bid;  and  he  jumped  up  Uke  a  cock  when  he  heard  the  name, 
and  he  said  that  he  was  a  damned  good  fellow,  who  he  knew  would 
come,  in  spite  of  all  nonsense  between  them,  and  then  though  every- 
body  wanted  him  to  stay,  he  wouldn't.  He  said  he  was  going  to  see 
a  man  that  could  buy  and  seil  them  all.  So  he  went  out,  after  paying 
bis  shot." 

''  Yes,  I  can  bear  Tummas  out  in  that,"  interrupted  Diccon;  ''he 
paid  bis  shot,  sure  enough,  five  times  over.  He  would  force  it  upon 
me,  though  I  did  not  want  for  to  take  it,"  an  assertion  heard  with 
oonsiderable  incredulity  by  the  audience. 

"  And  when  he  saw  the  öther,  they  shook  hands  fifty  times  over, 
and  were  like  brothers.  I  heard  them  say  that  thejr'd  go  somewhere  to 
drink  down  the  imkind  words  they  had  in  the  moming.  The  one  that 
came  out  of  the  house  called  the  other  '  commodore,'  and  wanted  to 
douse  bis  hat  to  him;  but  the  sailor  that  sent  me  would  not  let  him. 
Tliey  went  off  together  along  the  quay,  and  as  God  ismy  judge,  there's 
all  I  knows  about  it;  and  it  is  hard  to  be  hanged,  and  I  so  young,  for 
that,"  blubbered  forth  Tummas,  with  deep  energy  of  lamentation. 

"  Don't  bellow,  you  brat,"  said  Oliver,  not  at  aU  pleased  at  seeing 
his  anticipated  prey  fast  slipping  through  bis  fingers.  "  Did  you  ever 
see  the  stränge  sailor  before  or  since?" 
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"  Never,  Mr.  C^lethoipe— never,"  answered  Tummas;  "  if  it  weren't 
sezt  xnom,  as  I  was  a-going,  about  three  o'clock,  to  master's  ceDar, 
in  Mad-lane»  about  the  slaughtering  of  some  sheep;  and  then,  I  am 
almoet  »ure,  I  saw  him  going  up  into  the  yard  at  the  back  of  the  great 
oorn-store  opposite;  but  he  was  predous  sober  then,  which  could  not 
be  if  he  were  a  drinking  all  the  night  with  the  other— and  fine  and 
dmnk  too,  when  they  went  off  together;  and  I  did  not  notice  him 
Coming  out." 

"  Whose  com-store  is  that?*  asked  Oliver,  with  much  curiosity. 

**  I  am  supe  I  don't  know,"  said  Tummas.     « I  never  axed.*' 

**  Why,  I  thought  every  fool  in  Liverpool  knowed  it  belongs  to 
John  Manesty,"  ezdaimed  Diccon;  "  he  wa^  one  of  the  people  that 
Blazes,  when  he  was  drunk,  was  blowing  up  as  a  pirate." 

"  What  sort  of  looking  man  was  the  stränge  saUorr^  inquired  Ogle- 
thoq>e,  still  more  eagerly . 

"  He  was  dressed  like  any  other  sailor,"  said  Tummas.  "  He  was 
a  tall,  big,  stout  chap;  but  nothing  particular." 

•*  You  would  know  him  again,  perhaps?"  said  Oliver,  with  increas- 
ing  earnestness. 

"  Tes,"  was  the  answer,  "  I  think  I  would;  fop  a  ship's  Kght  flashed 
fon  in  his  &ce  as  he  walked  away,  and  I  saw  him  well. 

"Any  mark  on  his  face?" 

**No — no  mark.  Ho!  what  am  I  saying?  there  is  a  mark,  sure 
eaough.  He  has  a  swinging  cut  acrosshis  forehead.  I  saw  him  point 
ii  to  the  other,  and  they  both  laughed.  Now,  your  worship,  there's 
tiie  tmth,  and  sure  you  wont  hang  me." 

"  Not  fop  this,"  Said  Oliver,  pubbing  his  hands,  and  chuckling  with 
ineffiible  delight.  "  Some  othep  mattep  will  in  aU  ppobability  tum  up; 
but  take  care  to  be  forthcoming  in  the  moming.  Bring  my  coat  and 
hat,  Suk^,  I  must  go  home." 

The  deUghted  Tummas  was  emancipated,  and  the  cqually  delighted 
G&vee  wended  on  his  way. 

"  Halbr  said  he,  **  isn't  this  a  game!  It's  too  late  to  do  anything 
to-n^t;  and  besides,  I  have  not  yet  got  at  the  case  as  I  wish.  It 
was  on  the  veiy  day  that  I  nabbed  Habergam  at  his  suit;  and  I  re- 
member  Habergam  at  our  crib  dropping  some  hints  about  fear  of 
ezposorebeingatthebottom  of  the  arrest.  I  knew  well  enough  that 
it  was  all  gammon  about  Manesty 's  being  out  of  town.  I  think  it's  like 
that  old  Shuckleborough  is  at  the  *  Delphin,'  and  if  he  is,  I  know 
that  he  has  drunk  quite  enough  to  make  him  easy  to  be  pumped.  It 
win  cut  well  either  way.  If  I  himg  him,  there's  my  forty  pounds  reward; 
if  Doty  in  such  a  case  as  this,  hush-money  is  twenty  times  the  value  of 
hlood«money;  and  I  do  not  want  to  härm  any  man,  if  I  get  more  by 
letting  it  alone.  Ha,  ha,  hal  Tm  almost  ready  to  burst  my^sides 
a-Ianghing  to  think  that  these  are  the  capers  of  Solid  John." 

With  the  most  mirthful  emotions»  he  entered  the  '^Dolphin,"  where, 
as  he  ezpected,  he  found  Shuckleborough;  but  in  the  present  instance, 
the  tables  were  tumed;  and  instead  of  the  offidal  pumping  the  clerk» 
tiie  contrary  was  the  case.  The  happy  prospect  before  Um  caused 
Oglethorpe,  who  had  been  drinking  lül  day,  to  indulge  in  such  liberal 
potations,  that  he  was  completely  fuddled  before  Bobin  had  reached 
half  way  towards  that  State  of  felicity.  Instead,  therefore,  of  gaining 
aoything  by  the  meeting,  in  the  way  of  Information,  his  tipsy  question- 
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ing  wfts  60  unskilfollj  condocted,  as  to  arouse  the  sm^icions  of  Bobin 
that  something  was  brewing  against  bis  master.  Eyen  in  drnnkenneas 
Ogletborpe  retained  a  sufficient  qoantily  of  professional  caution  not  to 
drop  a  particle  of  the  evidenoe  be  had  just  acquired;  but  there  was 
something  in  bis  bint%  and  still  more  in  bis  manner,  to  exdte  very 
painf ul  sensations  in  the  faithf ul  retainer  of  the  bouse  of  Manes^  and 
Co.  In  a  Short  time»  be  took  bis  departure»  leaving  two  pipes  of  bis 
regulär  quantitj  unsmoked. 

Proceeding  bomeward,  not  at  all  at  ease,  be  met  Qzias  Bheinenberger, 
retuming  from  a  late  hymn  meeting,  and  to  bim,  in  the  fulness  of  bis 
beart,  be  told  wbat  had  occurred.  The  Moravian  gravelj  shook  bis 
heady  and  said  nothing,  more  than  that  be  would  see  John  in  the 
momiag.  Thej  parted  in  a  few  minutesy  and  Shuckleborougb  gained 
bis  bed»  puxzled  with  doubts,  and  annojed  bj  apprebensionsy  neitber 
of  which  could  he  bring  before  bis  mind  in  any  definite  form. 

*^  He's  a  deep  old  file,  that  Bobin,"  said  Ogletborpe,  ruminating  as 
be  emerged  from  the  '^  Dolphin,"  ^'  but  Fll  shi^  it  without  bioL 
ni  have  it  all  right  to-morrow,  as  straight  as  a  naiL  As  for  that 
Jack-the-Giant-EjJler  story  of  bis  being  Hoskins  the  pizate — ^poobl 
tbat's  all  rubbish — ^but  that  jou,  John  Manesty, — jo%  Solid  John, 
murdered  Blazes»  I  have  no  more  doubt  than  that  mj  name  is  Oliver 
Ogletborpe.** 

Pleased  with  this  convicdon,  be  retired  to  bis  couch,  there  to  dream 
of  oaptions  and  executions,  until  the  arrival  of  the  moming,  dispelling 
these  y  isions  of  the  night,  called  bim  up  to  tum.  them  into  the  realities 
of  the  daj.  He  caref ullj  perused  the  notes  which  he  had  made  at  the 
**  Blackamoor's  Head,"  and  feit  more  and  more  certain  that  bis  sus- 
picions  were  right. 

*^  Godr  said  be,  with  a  chudde  of  deligbt,  ^^  this  is  something-— 
one  of  the  first  men  on  'Change.  Active  offioer — ^inflezible  du^ — ^not 
to  be  daunted  bj  influence — ^not  to  be  bought  bj  monej — aint  I, 
thougb?**  continued  he,  putting  bis  finger  on  bis  nose — '^  well  tiy  that 
on  first  But,  'faith!  the  rum  was  too  strong  of  the  water  last  night; 
and  these  notes  are  not  the  dearest  I  must  go  and  find  the  boj 
again;  and  that  soon,  for  fear  anybodj  eise  should  pick  bun  up.  The 
people  who  were  there  last  night  were  stupid  blocidieads;  but  evezy 
bodj  aint  stupid  in  Liverpool,  I  guess.  If  mj  firiend  Mangy  was  to 
get  wind  of  tiiis,  wouldn*t  be  be  into  it,  as  a  bot  knife  into  a  pound  of 
butter.** 
,  With  these  motives  for  activity,  he  was  not  long  in  despatching 
breakfast,  and  salljing  forth  on  lus  ezpedition.  As  be  proeeeded,  be 
tbought  he  might  as  well  have  wbat  be  called  a  squint  at  Üie  com-storeb 
in  Mud-lane,  into  which  the  sailor  had  vanished;  and  on  arriving 
there,  be  saw  that,  besides  the  general  back  entrances,  there  was  a 
small  door  in  one  of  the  outbouses,  above  which,  in  the  next  floor,  some 
feet  to  its  right  (none  stood  immediately  over  it),  was  a  window, 
aimilar  to  that  of  a  parlour.  Careless  observers  might  not  have  sus- 
pected  that  there  existed  between  this  window  and  the  door,  so  hx 
removed  from  each  otber,  that  connexion  which  the  quick  eye  of 
Ogletborpe  at  once  rightly  coi^ectuzed  to  exist  A  few  pints  of  beer 
distributed  among  the  stupid  d^ymen  and  porters,  and  otber  biterers 
in  the  yard  obtained  for  him  the  Information  that  they  oould  not  teU 
anytbing  about  this  door;  that  none  of  them  had  ever  seen  it  op^; 
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as  for  the  window,  it  was  that  of  liie  room  which  old  Mr.  Hibble- 
Ifawaite  had  iiaed  as  his  office;  tiiat  sinoe  his  death,  it  was  Httle  more 
dum  a  Inmber'-Tooiii,  rarelj  eatered  by  any  one;  that  the  only  waj  to 
go  to  it  was  tfaroagh  the  mmt  of  the  buildjng;  and  that  it  was  morally 
impossible  it  ooald  be  got  at  through  the  rear.  Oglethorpe  winked  know- 
Biglj  ea  faearing  this  bist  piece  of  intelligence;  and  after  leaming,  in 
&ä,  Ümt  ibe  draymen  and  their  oompanions  knew  nothing  of  the  pre- 
■ises  OB  wlnch  tJiej  spent  half  their  lives,  or  of  the  coocems  hourlj 
gauig  on  before  their  ejes,  forther  than  the  bnsiness  of  their  own  drajs 
or  earts,  east  upon  them  a  smile  of  compassionate  benevolence  and  de- 


**  No  oommnnication  wÜh  that  'ere  room  from  that  'ere  door," 
thooght  he.  **  Say  je  so,  my  joskins?  Well,  how  one  man  difPers 
from  aaocfaer!  Here's  a  lot  of  muffs  as  has  spent  all  their  dajs  in  that 
jard — and  I  never  entered  it  tiü  this  predous  moming— «nd  in  half- 
aa-hoor  I  know  more  of  its  windings  tiian  them.  Frettj  spoons!  thej've 
lesa  aense  than  their  drayliorses,  und  their  brains  are  tfaid^er  than  their 
«wn  eotton  packs.  Bat  there's  no  nse  of  being  proud.  'Tisn't  ererj 
thafs  fit " 


Hie  self-gnitiilatory  sentenee  was  cot  diort  bj  his  arrival  at  the 
**  BlaekanKw's  Arms,"  whither  he  speedily  sommoned  the  bntcher'B 
boj.  TVnnmas  eame,  considerahlj  reiieved  of  Ute  apprehensionB  of 
die  preeeding  erening,  and  repeated,  over  a  gkss  o£  ale,  his  story, 
withont  any  coii8idenä>Ie  Variation  or  addition.  The  only  fre^  par- 
licnlar  Oglethorpe  coald  glean  was,  that  the  stränge  saiior  was  mudi 
dder  than  Blazes;  that  he  was,  he  shookl  think,  as  old  as  master, 
abont  half  a  hnndred;  and  that  he  believed  his  hair  was  grey,  bnt 
woold  not  be  sore.  O^thorpe  gave  the  boy  sixpence,  and  told  him 
to  be  in  ihe  way  to-morrow,  when  he  woold  ask  him  to  come  and  see 
a  gentieman  who  might  do  good  to  them  alL  Caationing  Tummas 
with  mndi  solemmty  to  keep  a  still  tongue  in  his  head,  as  there  was 
ao  knowing  wliat  a  scrape  he  might  get  into,  if  the  story  shonld  reach 
the  ears  of  the  judges,  he  went  away,  muttering  half  aloud — ^*  All's 
rig^  as  a  die.    Now  if  I  conld  get  into  that  oom-store— ^" 

To  aFoid  so^icion  that  he  had  any  secret  object  in  yiew,  Ogle- 
thorpe met  the  boy  in  the  common  tap-room  open  to  everybody.  He 
knew  that  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  moming  there  was  little  chance  of 
aailors  being  absent  from  their  vessels,  and  they  were  the  only  class  of 
persona  whom  the  story  would  interest  The  clodpoles  from  the 
ooimtry— -drovers,  wagoners,  Carters,  and  others  of  the  same  class 
would,  he  knew,  be  the  only  gnests,  and  they  would  be  too  much  en- 
gaged  in  discussing  the  interesting  affairs  of  the  moming  market  over 
thdr  beer  and  baoon  to  listen  to  the  conversations  of  any  one  eise. 
Besidesy  he  depended  upon  their  assured  and  undoubted  stupidity  to 
Protect  him  from  their  comprehending  his  drift,  even  if  attracted  by 
the  story.  As  for  the  boy  himself,  he  knew  that  he  could  easily 
fnlg^ten  him  into  silence,  as  he  effectually  did  by  his  hint  of  the  judgea 

anfal  personages  in  the  eyes  of  such  people  as  Tummas,  whose  very 
wiga  are  endowedwith  supematural  power»— idiich  revived  in  a  great 
measure  the  hempen  terrors  which  had  originally  agitated  him.  The 
Company  was  precisely  of  the  kind  anticipated  by  Oliver,  and  their 
attendon  was  occupied  as  he  had  expected.  One  man,  who  had 
entered  the  tap-ro(Mn  a  few  minutes  after  him,  and  took  bis  seat  not 
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far  from  the  same  table,  was  the  011I7  person  of  a  different  cast.  The 
bailifif  gave  him  a  sharp  and  scrutinizing  glance,  which  satisfied  him 
there  was  no  cause  of  akrm  in  that  quarter.  He  was  a  mean-featured, 
poorly  clad,  quiet  little  man,  apparentlj  an  humble  clerk  in  a  mercan- 
tile  house,  for  he  immediatelj  took  out  of  his  pockets  what  Oglethorpe 
ascertained  to  be  an  order-book,  two  or  three  invoices,  half-a-dozea 
accounts,  and  a  readj-reckoner,  and  feil  to  work  upon  them  with  paper 
and  pencil.  Immersed  in  these,  as  he  sipped  a  bowl  of  ooffee,  as 
admirable  in  quality  as  Jamaica  ever  produced,  and  as  abominable  ia 
preparation  as  the  handnudden  of  the  '^  Blackamoor^s  Arms "  could 
perpetrate,  he  seemed  to  have  lost  all  consideration  of  everjthing  eise 
in  the  world;  and  Oglethorpe,  convinoed  that  his  ears  were  dosed  to 
all  around,  paid  him  no  further  attention. 

He  was  much  mistaken,  however.  The  silent  and  abstracted  ac- 
countant  had  not  merelj  heard,  but  absolutelj  dmnk  in  everj  syllable 
of  the  conrersation.  It  was,  in  fact,  Qzias  Bhienenberger,  who, 
alarmed  by  the  tenour  of  Shuckleborough's  communication,  had  deter- 
mined  to  keep  his  eye  upon  the  movements  of  Oglethorpe  during  the 
day,  and  had  followed  him  at  a  distance  from  the  moment  he  left 
his  house.  He  had  hoped,  that  by  tracking  him  whereyer  he  went, 
he  might  obtain  some  due  to  discover  what  was  the  meaning  of  his 
obscure  hints,  dropped  on  the  previous  night.  Little  did  he  ezpect  what 
it  was  his  lot  to  hear — ^the  information  he  obtained  was  far  more 
oopious  than  he  could  have  antidpated — and,  alas!  beyond  all  power 
of  calculation,  far  more  afflicting  to  his  soul  than  his  worst  fears  had 
ever  suggested.  Long-trained  command  of  countenance  prerented 
any  betrayal  of  his  feelings.  As  he  eagerly  listened,  he  not  merdy 
feigned  to  work,  but  actually  did  work  at  the  figures,  which  would 
have  occupied  him  at  home;  and  when,  methodicfdly,  he  paid  for  his 
ooffee,  and.  rose  to  follow  Oglethorpe,  whose  destination  he  knew  was 
directed  towards  the  com-store,  in  Mud-lane,  nobody  would  have 
known  that  anything  beyond  the  ready-reckoner  had  engaged  his 
meditations. 

Oliver  took  the  expected  course;  and  Ozias,  having  seen  him  prying 
about  the  yard,  went  to  his  own  counting-honse,  and  hastened  to  his  pri- 
vate apartment.  He  was  there  alone.  He  buried  his  face  in  his  hand- 
kerchief,  burst  into  tears,  and  exdaimed,  '^  Oh!  my  brother." 


A  JAK  OF  HONEY  FROM  MOUNT  HYBLA. 

BT    LEIQH    HüNT. 
170.  I. 

nfTBODVcnoir :  ooKTAnoif o  müch  ik  littls,  and  Lxmx  x«  much. 

Pasbim G  one  day  by  the  shop  of  Messrs.  Fortnum  and  Mason,  in  Plc- 
cadiUy,  we  beheld  in  the  window  a  little  blue  jar,  labelled  *'  Sidlian 
Honey."  It  was  a  jar  of  very  humble  pretensions,  if  estimated 
according  to  its  price  in  the  market.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been 
worth,  as  a  pieoe  of  earthenware,  about  three-pence;  and,  contents 
and  aÜ,  its  value  did  not  exceed  eighteen-pence.  People  who  conde- 
scend  to  look  at  nothing  but  what  is  costly,  and  who  bdng  worth  a 
vast  deal  of  money  at  their  banker's,  are  not  aware  that  they  are  poor 
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derilfl  as  nieii,  woiild  in&Iliblf  have  despised  it;  or,  at  the  yery  utmost 
they  wonld  have  assodated  it  in  their  minds  with  nothing  but  the 
ooiäectioner  or  the  etore-room.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  have 
reminded  a  Cavendüh,  or  a  Grower,  of  his  Titians  and  Correggios; 
snd  a  Bogers  would  surelj  have  looked  twice  at  it,  for  the  sake  botb 
of  Ina  Stothard  and  his  **  Italj."  And  the  poet  and  the  noble  dukes 
would  have  been  right,  not  onlj  in  the  spirit  of  their  recoUections, 
bot  to  the  Tery  letter;  for  the  deep  beantiful  blue  was  the  same  iden- 
ücal  blue,  produced  bj  one  of  the  same  minerals,  bj  which  such  an 
efiect  is  retained  in  old  pictures;  and  the  shape  of  the  jar  was  as 
**  dassical"  as  that  of  manj  a  vase  '*  from  the  antique."  Furthermore, 
wlien  70Ü  held  the  jar  in  the  sun,  a  spot  of  insufferable  radiance  came 
in  the  middle  of  its  cheek,  like  a  very  laugh  of  light.  Theo  it  con- 
tained  honey — a  thing  which  strikes  the  dullest  imaginations  with  a 
fiense  of  sweetness  and  the  flowers;  and  in  addition  to  the  word 
«<  honey^  outside,  was  the  wcvd  ^'  Sicilian" — a  very  miisical  and  memi- 
nisoent  word. 

Now  in  consequence  of  this  word  **  Sicilian,"  bj  a  certain  magic 
\  proeess,  not  nnlike  that  of  the  seal  of  the  mighty  Solomon,  which  could 

pot  an  enormons  quantity  of  spirit  into  a  wonderfoUj  small  vessel»  the 
inside  of  oor  blue  jar  (for  be  sure  we  bought  it)  became  enriched, 
bejond  its  honey,  to  an  eztent  which  would  appear  incredible  to  any 
readers  but  such  as  we  have  the  honour  to  address,  doubtless  the  most 
intelligent  of  their  race. 

To  introdnce  it,  however,  eveu  to  them,  in  a  manner  befitting  their 
judgment,  it  is  proper  that  wecall  to  their  recoUection  the  history  of  a 
prerious  jar  of  their  acquaintance,  to  which  the  foregoing  paragraph 
contains  an  aUnsion. 

They  will  be  pleased  to  call  to  miod,  that  eighteen  hundred  jears 
after  the  death  of  Solomon,  and  during  the  reign  of  the  King  of  the 
Black  Isks,  who  was  (literallj)  half  petrified  by  the  conduct  of  his 
wife,  a  certain  fisherman,  after  throwing  his  nets  again  and  again  to 
HO  purpose,  and  beginning  to  be  in  despaür,  succeeded  in  catching  a  jar 
of  brass.  The  brass,  to  be  sure,  seemed  the  only  yaluable  thing  about 
it;  but  the  fisherman  thought  he  could,  at  least,  seil  it  for  old  metal, 
¥inding,  however,  that  it  was  very  heavy,  and  furthermore  dosed  with 
a  seal,  he  wisely  resolved  to  open  it  first,  and  see  what  could  be  got 
out  of  it. 

He  therefore  took  a  knife^we  quote  from  Mr.  Torrens'  **  Arabiai^ 
Ifights,"  not  out  of  disregard  for  that  other  interesting  version  by  our 
ezoellent  fiiend  Mr.  Lane,  but  we  have  lent  his  ftrst  volume,  and 
GaDmd  doea  not  contain  the  whole  passage ;  he  seems  to  have  thought 
it  would  frighten  the  ladies  of  his  day>— he  therefore  '<  took  a  knife,** 
says  Mr.  Torrens,  **  and  worked  at  ^e  tin  cover  tili  he  had  separated 
it  from  the  jar;  and  he  put  it  down  by  his  side  on  the  ground.  TheiK 
he  thock  the  jar,  to  tumble  out  whatever  might  be  in  it,  and  found  in 
it  not  a  thing.  So  he  marvelled  with  eiitreme  amazement.  But  pre- 
aently  there  came  out  of  the  jar  a  vapour,  and  it  rose  up  towards  the 
heavensy  and  reached  along  the  face  of  the  earth;  and  after  this,  the 
vapour  reached  its  height,  and  Condensed,  and  became  compact,  and 
waved  tremulously,  -and  became  an  ufreet  (evil  spirit),  his  head  in  the 
elouds,  and  his  foot  on  the  seil,  hü  head  like  a  dame,  hü  hand  Uke 
a  harroWf  his  two  legs  like  pillars,  his  mouth  like  a  pit,  hü  teeth 
large  etanetf  and  his  nostrils  like  bcuhuy  and  his  eyes  were  two 
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haoofB,  am$iere  und  bmrimff,  JSioWywbfBaa.i^dAenuakMawihait^reei, 
hiA  mitteles  shivered,  and  hia  teeth  cfaattered^  cMdhkpakste  wom  dried 
upi  and  be  knew  not  where  he  was*'' 

Thia,  bj  the  waj^  k  a  fine  bomfafe  pictore,  and  tcvj  like  an  tifineet; 
80  anjbodjr  mnst  know,  wko  ia  latimade  wiüi  that  deEcate  generatioD» 
We  aie  aeqnanited  with  noIihiBg  that  beato  it  in  ita  waj^  exeept  the 
deaeriptkn  of  anotiier  in  tbe  *' Bahar  Dannd^"  who^  wluleflieeping  ob 
the  groond,  draws  the  pebbles  towaida  him  mtii  bis  breadi,  and  sende 
them  back  again  as  it  goes  forth;  thongh  a  Httle  Anlber  on,  in  the 
^  Axabian  N^ts,"  is  an  ufreet  of  a  most  aeeomplidied  nglineasy^ 
naneij, ''  ibe  hrd  qfaU  tkmi  is  deteskdde  to  look  atT  What  a  juris- 
dietioni    And  tbe  ^  lard"  too!    Fancj  a  Tiseoimt  of  tbat  descriptk». 

The  finght  and  astoniahBieiKl  oonceiTed  bythe  fisbennan  at  the  taste 
thua  givai  him  of  this  highfy  oonceBlraied  ^nrit  of  Jinn  (Ibr  such  is 
the  generic  eastem  term  for  the  order  to  whiefa  Üie  nfreet  beloaga) 
were  not,  hoivrever,  Ute  onlj  things  he  got  oiit  of  bis  jar.  An  iaear- 
ceration  of  eighteen  hundred  years  at  the  bottom  of  the  ooean,  ander 
the  aeal  of  the  mighly  Soloraon,  bad  tanght  its  priaoner  a  litüe  more 
respeet  &X  that  kmd  of  detainder  than  he  bad  beea  woat  to  exbibit ; 
tbe  fiabennan  exacted  firom  biaa  an  oath  of  good  treatment  in  tibe  erent 
of  bis  being  aet  free;  and  the  oonaequence  was,  that  after  the  beantifttl 
adFentures  of  the  cokozed  fish,  the  fq[^>eanaiee  of  the  kdf  out  of  the 
wall»  and  the  seau^petrifiKstioD  of  the  King  of  the  Black  Islanda  wiür 
bis  lonelj  voice,  our  piscatory  friend  is  put  in  possesaicin  of  bis  ma- 
jest/s  tfanme»  So  here  ia  an  ufreet  aa  bi^  as  the  Gloads»  Beb  tbat 
woiäd  bare  delighted  Utiaa,  (thej  were  bluey  white,  jeliew,  and  red,) 
a  ladj  füll  dreased  issuiag  ont  of  a  kitdien  waU,  a  Ising  baH-tumed  to 
stone  bj  bis  wife,  a  throne  given  to  a  fisberman,  and  half  a  doaen 
other  phaoomena,  all  resohing  from  one  poor  bnoen  jar,  into  wblch 
wben  the  fisherman  first  looked,  be  saw  nothing  in  it: 

A  brass  Jsr  by  tbe  oeeaa's  brim, 
A  ]F«Uow  brsM  Jar  iras  to  bim, 
Aad  it  was  nolbiag  more. 


Now  we  might  have  expected  as  üttle  from  ocur  earthen  jar  at  first 
aigbt,  as  the  fotore  monarch  did  from  bis  jar  of  metal,  bad  not  sorae 
eircnrastaaces  in  our  life  made  us  acquainted  with  the  pbüosopbj  and 
oeeolt  properties  of  jars;  bnt  such  baying  been  tbe  case,  no  lorer  of 
the  '^  Arabian  Nights**  (which  is  anotber  term  for  a  reader  with  a 
tendency  to  tbe  uniTersal)  will  be  surprised  at  the  qnantitj  and  mag- 
nitnde  of  tbe  things  that  orose  before  our  ejes  out  of  tbe  little  blue 
jar  in  tbe  window  ci  Messrs.  Fortnmn  and  Mason. 

"  Sicilian  Honey.** — We  bad  no  sooner  read  those  words,  than 
Tbeocritus  rose  before  us^  with  all  bis  poetry. 

Then  Sicily  arose, — tbe  wbdie  isknd, — ^partieularly  Mount  Etna. 
Ihea  Mount  HjUa,  with  all  its  bees. 

Then  RnceDai  (tbe  Italian  poet  of  tbe  bees)  and  bia  predecessor 
Yngil,  and  Aeis  md  Gküatea,  and  Fi^jrpbemus,  a  pagan  nfreet,  but 
anM, — mitigated  by  love,  as  Ibeoeritns  has  painted  bim. 

Then  tbe  Odyssey,  with  tbe  giant  in  bia  fiercer  days«  before  be  bad 
aown  fata  wüd  rocks;  and  the  Sir^is,  and  Seylla  and  Cbazybdis;  and 
Orid,  and  Alpbeus  and  Aretbusa,  and  Fhiserpina,  and  the  Tde  of 
Siuna, — names,  which  bring  before  ua  wbatever  is  blne  in  skies^  and 
beantifol  in  flowers  or  in  itetion. 

Then  Findar  and  Hato,  and  Archimedesy  (who  made  encbantmenta 
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Hpao^v  fuy  tymya  reovCf  ^opti,  avuca  wparov 
HvOtc  (fia  9vy  fiarpc,  Oikoitr*  vasivBiva  ^vXXa 
£(  opiog  Spiij/aoBar  eyw  d*6Sov  äyinovtvov» 
HavvaiSiu  t  tfrdwv  rv  km  ifürioov  ovSi  rt  irw  wv 
Ejc  nfvw  Suvafiaf  riv  i*  ov  ficXf c ,  ov,  /xa  Ai*,  ov^fv. 

Sweet,  I  began  to  loTe  yon,  when  jou  fint 
Came  with  my  mother  to  the  moantain  aide 
To  gather  hyacmtba.    I  led  the  way ; 
And  haring  look'd  npon  yoor  ftce,  I  nerer 
Up  to  this  momeiit  coald  ceaae  loTing  yoo,— 
Toa  who  care  nothing  for  my  bve ;  no,  nothing. 

^avtt  ray  cc^oXav  Kai  rwc  troiat  aft^ortpiitc  puv 
X^wrhtv  »c  avta0<r»  circi  c'i^ywv  avtvfuiu 
Q  KvcXw^,  KvcX*^,  ra  ra^  ^va£  iKirtworaoai ; 
Aue*  ivB^v  raXapwc  rt  nXtKoig,  Kai  OaXKov  afiacac 
TaiQ  apviüfft  ^ipoiQ,  raxa  kiv  toKv  luiXXov  ixoiQ  vow» 
Tay  vaptoiaay  a/itkyv  ri  roy  ^tvyoyra  SuaKttg » 
Etipi|9nc  FoXarciav  taue  lea«  caXXtov^  aXXay. 
IloXXai  «nrfiiraiir Jcv  /if  ropoi  rav  ymera  MXovrai, 
KixXca^ovri  ^<  iraaeu,  tway  K^avraiQ  viracoccrw* 
AiiXovor'  (V  ra  ya  c'ijywy  ric  ^aiyofiai  fifitQ, 

Hy  liead  aod  Tery  feet  for  wretchedness 
Throb ;— and  lo  let  them,  for  I  too  am  wretched. 
O  Cyclops,  C jclops,  wbere  are  thy  poor  aenaes  ? 
Go  to  tby  baflket-making ; — ^get  their  food 
For  the  yonng  lamba.    'Twere  wiaer  for  thee,  fiur. 
Mind  what  thoa  hast,  and  let  the  lost  aheep  go. 
Perhap«  thon'lt  find  another  Galatea, 
Another  and  a  loTelier ;  for  at  night 
Hany  girlt  call  to  me  to  come  and  aport, 
And  when  they  find  me  listening,  they  all  giggle ; 
So  that  e'en  I  aeem  ooonted  aomebody. 

Hie  Word  **  giggle,"  which  is  the  literal  translation  of  the  Greek 
Word,  and  singularlj  like  it,  wonld  be  thought  a  bold  word  bj  a 
modern  conTentional  critic.  Not  so  thought  the  poet  whose  tnith  to 
natnre  has  made  him  immortal. 

We  are  to  fancy  the  Sicilian  girls,  on  a  siunmer  night,  (all  the 
World  is  out  of  doors  there  on  a  summer  night,)  calling  to  Poljphemus 
vp  the  mountain — ^the  foot  of  Etna.  They  have  heurd  him  stirring 
In  the  trees.  The  noise  ceases.  They  know  he  is  listening; — and 
in  the  silence  of  the  glen  below  he  hears  them  laughing  at  his  atten- 
tion. Such  seenes  take  place  all  oyer  the  world,  where  there  is  any 
aummer  at  all,  Gk«at  Britain  included.  We  doubt  whether  Yii^l  or 
Tasao  would  have  ventured  upon  the  word.  But  Ariosto  would: 
Homer  and  Dante  would:  Shakspeare  would.  So  would  Catullus,-— 
a  Terj  Greek  man.  And  honest  Allan  Ramsaj,  the  best  pastoral 
wrlter  since  Theocritus, — ^indeed,  the  best  that  ever  wrote  in  some 
l^peots,  and  those  none  of  the  least,  an  habitual  but  healthj  tender- 
ness  in  particular, — ^would  surelj  not  have  avoided  it. 

We  are  oompelled  abruptlj  to  conclude;  and  must  beg  the  reader 
lo  look  upon  this  our  first  number  as  introductory  only,  and  not  at  all 
tu(t!4anpUiying  a  design  which  is  to  condude,  in  every  artide,  story  as 
Wt4)  aa  critioiam,  and  morseis  of  poetry  from  writers  in  yarious  lan- 

{u%gt>%  whloh,  we  venture  to  say,  shaU  be  exquisite  of  their  kind, 
\^w^ver  lm|>erfeotly  we  may  be  able  to  render  them.  We  know 
wk^MM»  the  beat  honey  is  to  be  found,  though  our  mode  of  serring  it  up 
lU^X  uv>l  always  be  worthy  of  the  promise  of  our  Blue  Jar. 
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The  reader  has  not  the  slightest  reason  to  apprehend,  in  theae  addi- 
tiooal  EUistonian  pages,  a  criticism  upon  the  narrative,  the  anecdote, 
and  the  exposition  of  character  contained  in  those  "  Papers/'  of  which 
the  pemsal  has  been  numbered,  we  hope,  amongst  his  monthlj  plea- 
snres  dnring  the  past  year.  But  we  here  refer  to  the  ''ElUston 
Papen'*  becaose  the  handsomely  illustrated  volume,  comprising  them 
aO,  18  now  before  us,  with  an  additional  narrative,  continued  to  the 
jear  1810;  the  spirit  of  which  portion  of  the  book  we  shall  without 
apology  or  oeremonj  transfer  to  the  magazine. 

Admirable  Robert  William!  Matchless,  magnificent,  unwearying, 
inezhanstible  EUiston!  Jojousest  indeed  of  once  embodied  spirits! 
Well  did  Charles  Lamb  know  you;  and  happily,  with  a  kindred  relish 
of  the  finest  and  sabtlest  delieacies  of  humour,  may  his  shade  at  this 
instant  be  revelling  in  companionship  with  thine! 

Who  forgets  the  manner  in  whicl^  as  lessee  of  Drury,  you  pointed 
oot  to  the  admiring  spectator  the  phdn-plastered  portico  just  erected, 
^'r^gardless  of  expense,"  in  front  of  the  theatre! — ^the  portico»  great 
national  work,  which  you  had  conceived  in  a  grandeur  of  spirit,  and 
hnrried  on  with  an  astonishing  rapidity,  only  to  be  described  in  your 
own  words — "It  was  a  Buonaparte  blow!"  Who  forgets  how,  as 
lessee  of  the  Surrey,  you  led  the  limping  Lamb  over  the  seats  of  the 
empty  house,  one  morning,  making  him  survey  the  spacious  theatre 
Ürom  many  points,  the  better  to  impress  him  with  an  idea  that  you  had 
riäen  (not  descended)  from  DruryLane  to  the  Surrey!  What  exulta- 
tion  was  yours,  as,  gazing  upon  the  swelling  scene,  you  apostrophized 
the  benches  raised  over  the  once-equestrian  ring — ^^  Quito  an  opera 
pitr*  Who,  aboTO  all,  forgets  the  profoundly  severe,  yet  self-sacrificing 
spirit  of  the  rebuke  administered  by  you  (who  eise  cauld  have  ad- 
ministered  it!)  to  the  little  dancing  njrmph  who  had  been  hissed  at  the 
Olympic  and  came  whimpering  into  your  presence,  in  thegreen-room« 
What  Sharp  reproach,  and  at  the  same  time  delicious  comfort  she  feit, 
when  drawing  yourself  up  with  the  füllest  measure  of  EUistonian 
dignity,  you  ezdaimed,  "  They  have  hissed  meF 

And  let  us  add  here,  that,  in  a  spirit  deficient  neither  in  the  enjoy- 
ment  and  quick  appreciation  of  humour,  nor  in  the  sagacily  to  note  the 
fine  and  less  perceptible  traits  as  well  as  the  broad  leading  lines  of  a 
character  so  rieh  as  Elliston's,  has  Mr.  Raymond  entered  upon  hia 
agreeable  subject  The  abundance  and  the  authenticity  of  his  material 
have  been,  we  apprehend,  long  i^parent;  the  biographer  was  evidently 
drawing  from  no  inventive  Stores,  nor  was  he  sacrificing  truth  of 
character  for  the  false  effect  of  caricature;  he  was  relating  whatever 
aocoracy  and  the  moral  interests  of  his  subject  required  to  be  told, 
while  he  obviously  glanced  at  some  points  and  avoided  others,  as  the 
principles  of  good  taste  prescribed.  Even  if  he  had  brought  no  other 
qoalities  to  his  task,  he  could  not,  out  of  his  pleasant  Stores,  have  con- 
oocted  a  dull  book;  but  he  is  luckily  possessed  of  another  very  essen- 

*  Memoin  of  R.  W.  EIliston-^1774  to  1810.  By  George  Raymond,  Ei^ 
ninstiatcd  hj  George  Craikshank. 
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üal  quality — a  knowledge  of  Eüiston  himself ;  and  he  has  given  form, 
colour,  and  life,  thus  far,  to  bis  intended  fuU  length  of  the  inimitable 
comedian.  Stage-biogn^hy  would  bare  been  imperfecta  indeed,  bad 
it  wanted  tbis  consbtent  and  livelj  account  of  one  of  tbe  most  remark- 
able  actors  tbat  ever,  wben  off  tbe  boards,  made  tbe  stage  itself  seem 
rawy  drab-oolotured,  and  inäpid,  compared  witb  tbe  ricbness  and 
baojancj  of  actnal  life. 

Mr.  Raymond  forma  an  accorate  judgment  of  tbe  comedian  in  tbe 
foüowing  passage  from  tbe  introduction  to  bis  work: — 

**  Snited  to  the  sparUing  and  adventnroos  days  of  KiUigrew  and  Sidney,  the  name 
of  Elliston  wonld  have  glittered  to  no  inconsiderable  effect  od  the  PBges  of  Gram- 
mont,  or  have  occapied  a  liberal  space  in  the  delightfnl  reoords  of  Cibber.  EllUton 
"was  bom  a  oentnry  too  late — ^his  fimcy  and  dispoaition  belonged  to  a  period,  which 
woald  have  ripened  them  to  tfaeir  fbUeet  yielding.  The  same  qnalitiet»  which  kMt 
him  fireqoently  the  respect  of  the  hamble,  wonld  at  that  time  have  wonhim  the  ad- 
sntration  of  the  great ;  with  the  advantage  of  being  chronided  aa  a  wit,  rather 
than  remembered  aa  a  dnpe.  Aa  a  Citizen  of  life,  so  mnst  bis  repntation  be  content 
to  anffer.  It  has  been  eaid  of  Mn.  Blattocka,  tbat  had  she  been  edneated  a  non,  it 
wonld  reqniie  no  great  penetration  to  peroeiTe  ahe  was  bom  for  an  actresi.  Had 
Elliaton  been  cradled  inTaragnay,  it  wonld  haTC  been  eqoally  dear,  he  mnst  haTe 
fbond  lüa  way  to  Drnry  Lane.  For  the  fame  of  a  bei  uprit  he  waa  bom  too  late— 
for  that  of  an  actor,  jast  in  time — wben  licentiona  mannen  began,  indeed,  to  be  met 
with  the  dignitj  of  reproof,  bat  wben  to  *iee  a  good  comedj  waa  to  keep  the  best 
Company  s  where  the  moat  briUiant  thinga  are  aaid,  and  the  moat  amoaing  nappen.* " 

Mr.  Raymond  bere,  antidpating  tbe  deatb-scene  of  bis  bero,  reminds 
HS  tbat  Elliston  expired  like  Wycberly,  (and  like  Mercutio^  wbom  be 
80  deligbtfully  represented,)  witb  a  bim  mot  on  bis  Ups.  A  friend, 
anxious  tbat  tbe  patient  sbould  take  some  medicine  prescribed  for  bim, 
Said,  "  Come,  Elliston,  you  mnst  indeed  swallow  tbis.  Take  it,  and 
you  sball  bave  a  wine-glass  of  weak  brandy  and  water.**  Elliston 
raisedbis  eye»,  and  witb  a  still  comicsmile,  replied,  ''Ab,  you  rpgue— 
bribery  and — corruptUm  r 

Passing  tbe  accomit  of  Drury  Lane  Tbeatre,  its  decline  and  fall,  its 
rise  again  to  an  nnexampled  eminence  under  tbe  intellectual  and  en- 
ligbtened  direction  of  Mr.  Maoready,  and  its  subsequent  prostration  as 
a  temple  devoted  to  tbe  poet  wbose  statues  still  surmonnt  tbe  portico 
and  grace  tbe  rotonda,  we  proceed  to  select  irom  Mr.  Raymond's  Con- 
timit narrative  sncb  specimens  of  tbe  sayings  and  doings  of  tbe  actor 
as  tbe  readers  of  tbis  Magazine  bave  been  most  accustomed  to  wel- 
come. 

At  a  grsnd/ete  in  Stratford-place,  given  by  Elliston  on  tbe  occasion 
of  tbe  national  jubilee,  we  bave  a  meeting  with  tbe  famous  Romeo 
Coates: — 

'' '  It  is  firequently  in  tbat  niee  discrimination,  in  wbicb  our  greatest 
actors  fail,'  observed  Mr.  Coates,  'you  will  perceive  in  me  indications 
of  delicacy  in  recitations,  that  neitber  Bootb,  Barry,  Grarrick,  nor 
Kemble  eyer  exbibited.  Wben  I  address  myself  to  Pjrovidence,  I  al- 
ways  raise  tbe  lefl  band — ^tbe  innocent,  tbe  inoffensive  limb!  Tbe 
nght  arm  is  tbe  Instrument  of  war  and  devastation.'  **  To  do  Mr. 
Coates  justice,  bowever,  Elliston  repeated  a  '  bon  mot'  of  bis  guest, 
wbicb  gained  bim  better  applause.  ^'  They  were  speaking  togetber  of 
tbe  merits  of  a  certain  great  actor,  wben  some  one  by  observed,  '  That 
gentleman  is  beyond  all  praise.'  '  Yes,'  replied  Romeo,  '  so  far  beyond 
ity  tbat  it  will  never  reacb  bim.' " 

In  reference  to  tbe  buming  of  Drury  Lane  Tbeatre,  we  are  told 
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that  €o  the  opening  of  die  late  theatre,  wliich  cost  129,000/.,  an  occa- 
sional  epilogue,  spoken  bj  Miss  Farren,  assured  the  public  that  a  cod- 
fl^gimtioii  oonld  never  take  plaee  in  that  theatre,  ''as  ihej  had  water 
cno^gh  to  drown  aatfaon,  aotors,  anditosy,  and  all  their  applause,  to 
booi---«itheconchi8ioQof  whicfa,  ashowerof  real  water  was  prodnced, 
and  an  iron  cortain  let  down  in  sight  of  the  assured  spectators.  The 
resolty  howtBTer,  foreiblj  reminds  us  of  a  fnend,  who  was  only  orer- 
tumed  once  dming  his  lue,  in  a  stage-coach,  whidi  happened  when  he 
timTdled  by  the  '  JPaieni  Safefy*  The  fire  happened  on  a  Friday  in 
Leoty  wiien  there  was  no  pkj.  It  oommenced  in  the  cofiee-room  of  the 
thealre,  whicfa  fironted  Brjdges  Street,  and  from  which  there  was  a 
diKct  coiamunication  to  the  first  drde  of  boxes.  The  workmen  had 
quitted  the  house,  leaving  a  flue  orerheated,  and  hoM»  the  origin  of 
liie  ealamhj.  The  water  which  was  to  overwhebn  the  building  in 
such  an  erent,  had  been  suffered  to  escape;  and  as  to  the  iron  curtain, 
there  was  no  assistance  at  band  to  drop  it." 

Amongst  the  epistolaiy  attentions  recdved  by  Sheridan  on  the 
oocasion,  was  the  foQowing  firom  Mrs.  Jordan: — 

" '  Biubef  Boom»  lliwttftf . 

** '  Mr  DBAB  SiB,— It  if  not  fbr  one  vith  sach  weak  penoanont  as  mine,  to 
attempt  any  conaolatorj  address  to  70a  onder  this  late  calamity,  "who  mnst  haTe 
a  misd  to  enooanter  aoy  nüsfortone,  as  to  comprehend  au  satgects.  Bat  I  fed  I 
ibaiild  be  waotiiig  in  rapect  to  yon,  and  moat  oertainly  to  my  own  sense  of  kind 
obligatioiis,  wen  I  to  söOer  an  erent,  which  calls  fbrth  the  STmpathy  of  the  whde 
woiid,  to  paas  nanotioed  by  one,  who  has  the  bappiness  of  betng  ranked  amongst 
yon*  tfioMta.  Beliere  me,  my  dear  mr,  I  condole  with  yon  sincerely  in  diis  late 
ealamity  at  Dmry  Lane.  I  lament,  wiUi  the  pabUc,  the  destmction  odTtbat  edtfie^ 
OB  wboae  andent  tita  so  many  dnmatic  trinmphs  have  been  celebrated,  and  none 
greater  tban  yoar  own.  And  I  condole  with  those  sufferen  who,  in  haying  lesa 
acrength  of  nund  tban  yovnelf,  may  haye  had  more  need  of  it ;  who^  in  addiüon 
to  tbSr  kas  of  all,  find  thonselTea  nablest  by  the  powers  of  regvning  anythinf. 

**  *  Bat  I  am  not  witboat  satisfiictjon  m  finding  sach  prompt  exertions  are  maJung 
$ar  the  beoefit  of  oor  eztensire  Company.  I  shall  neither  be  wanting  in  enort  or 
goodwin  in  the  canse;  and  if  my  bomble  talent  sboald  be  deemed  advisable,  do 
not  let  it  remain  idle  on  a  Single  occaaion, 

- « M y  wmnan  has  been  with  me  this  moming.  The  attendants  haTe  be« 
gfeat  sofferera.  I  am  happy  to  find  their  saUuies  wUl  be  patd,  shoold  the  pnbUc 
patrottiae»  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

" '  Toor  sincere  Mend,  and  hmnble  aervant. 


It  is  remarked  by  onr  biogrq>her,  that  there  is  a  certain  spedes  of 
attack  **  to  which  it  is  yeiy  obvious  men  whose  Tocations  bring  them 
inunediately  before  the  public,  are  more  open  than  those  of  a  private 
atation,  and  to  which  of  all  others,  the  pnrsuits  of  an  actor  offer  the 
greatest  temptation" — ^he  means  that  of  anonymou$  cammunictUians, 

And  he  then  gives  the  particulars  of  a  most  extraordinary  anonymous 
oorrespondence  in  favour  of  EUiston,  and  the  story  is  reaUy  as  touching 
as  it  ia  curious.    The  epistolary  devotion  of  Elliston's  eorrespondent 
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lasted  for  eighteen  years,  the  first  letter  having  been  received  by  bim 
in  1809,  and  the  last  in  1827. 

**  But  the  curiositj,''  observes  Mr.  Baymond,  <'  was  not  fixed  in  this 
alone.  These  letters,  received  in  the  course  of  the  time  jnst  alluded 
to— some  in  the  airj  dress  of  poetrj,  others  in  the  more  silyer  garb  of 
prose — some  addressed  to  EUiston  himself,  others  to  bis  wife — some 
sharply  castigatory,  others  sofüy  adulatory — some  affectmg  dramatic 
matters,  others  relating  to  domestic  concems — all  in  the  most  unequi* 
vocal  terms  of  regard,  but  not  a  syllable  to  flatter  the  most  credulous 
fancy  in  less  innocent  imaginings,  were  in  number,  at  least  one  kundred, 
and  bearing  the  signature,  ''  InvisibUna  r  Suffice  to  say,  the  coire- 
epondent  avowed  but  only  her  sex — for  the  rest,  the  mystery  followed 
Elliston  to  bis  grave." 

No  means  or  artifices  were  left  untried  by  Elliston  to  discover  bis 
'*  Invisiblina.'' 

'*  Letters,  acoomponied  by  no  ineonsiderable  preflents  to  the  wife  and  fiunQy  of 
Elliston,  bad  from  time  to  time,  been  left  nnder  ber  direetion,  at  bis  residence. 
Trinkete,  ^ame,  books,  birth  daj  ödes,  all  bearing  tbe  impress  *^  InmtUAina^**  bad 
foond  tbeir  way,  bj  public  conyeyanee,  to  Stratford-plaee.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
despatcbes  bad  arrived  by  otber  messengers,  and  onee  tbe  TigUanoe  of  EUiston  bad 
intercepted  a  bearer,  bnt  tbe  employi  was  wortby  tbe  mistress  be  senred,  and  baffled 
«ffectually  every  inqniry. 

« « InvisibUna '  was  a  pizy  of  no  common  order ;  nothing  relatire  to  tbe 
comedian,  or  bis  transactions,  was  hidden  from  ber  knowledge.  Sbe  was  in  poe- 
session  of  all  be  did,  and  penetrated  eren  bis  designs.  His  transgressions  stood  in 
recorded  lines  against  bim  witbin  a  day  of  tbeir  commission.  Ltke  Frankenstein, 
he  was  in  tbe  power  of  an  agency  he  conld  not  elnde ;  bat  onlike  Frankensteiny 
be  was  tbe  snbject  of  a  beneficent  director. 

*'  At  times,  howeyer,  EUiston  was  almost  driven  to  madness  by  tbese  incxpUeable 
transactions. 

^  Gifts  bad  reacbed  bim,  wbicb  be  was  called  on  to  ecknowledge  tbrongh  the 
pnbUc  Journals ;  and  reproacbes  bad  reacbed  bim,  wbicb  be  was  only  called  on  to 
aeknowled^  by  a  reformation  of  bis  errors. 

"  *  Invisiblina'  was  a  spirit  of  bonour — ^for  witb  tbese  errors  sbe  meddled  only 
to  reclaim  tbe  hosband^  not  to  afflict  tbe  wife.  To  Mrs.  Elliston  sbe  was  a  friend 
and  benefiictor ;  to  Elliston  himself,  a  benefiustor  and  a  monitor." 

One  or  two  interesting  and  highly  comic  examples  of  the  plots  laid 
to  detect  the  fair  unknown  follow;  but  we  must  hasten  on  with  Elliston 
to  the  Circus,  of  wbicb  he  became  lessee  in  1809.  The  Performances 
berehad  been  fiercely  assailed  by  bis  eccentric  neighbour,  (rival  we  must 
not  say,)  Rowland  Hill;  and  whether  wrought  upon  by  experience  of 
the  brilliant  success  which  eccentricity  obtained  in  the  pulpit,  or  im- 
presfiied  with  a  holier  feeling  and  piously  moved  by  the  exhortations  of 
the  reverend  denouncer  of  theatres,  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  some 
time  after,  as  Mr.  Raymond  informs  us,  Elliston  bad  serious  thoughts 
of  taking  holy  Orders,  and  was  actually  in  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  a 
chapel  in  Albemarle-street.  He  was  subject,  it  is  added,  ''  to  holy  fits, 
and  this  chapel  attack  was  the  longest  he  ever  bad." 

In  a  correspondence  with  Thomas  Sheridan,  relative  to  the  engage- 
ment  at  Drury,  Elliston  by  no  means  figures  pleasantly.  He  had  been 
engaged  for  fiye  years,  at  a  large  salary  (28/.  per  week;  great  terms 
for  glorious  comedians  in  those  days,  but  a  miserable  pittance  in  tbese 
starry  times  of  the  theatrel)  but  engaged  in  his  Circus  speculation, 
and  having  other  objects  in  view,  he  found  it  convenient  to  break  it> 
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mnd  refused  to  plaj  with  the  Drury  Lane  compan j  at  the  Ljceum — ^the 
contract  being  made  for  another  theatre,  then  burnt  down!  A  long 
correspondence  ensued,  and  proeeedings  were  conunenced,  but  aban* 
dcmed;  and  EUiston,  with  manj  anxieties  pressing  upon  bim,  purcbased 
the  freehold  of  the  Crojdon  Theatre,  where  he  spent  1200/.  before  he 
got  possessioD,  and  the  specuktion  proved  altogether  a  most  unfortunate 
afiair — ^the  foreronner  of  heavier  involvements. 

The  Manchester  Theatre  was  Elliston's  next  speculation;  and  here 
we  hare  a  richlj  comic  incident,  of  which  Bannister  is  the  hero. 

**  An  incident,  hnmoroiu  in  its  way,  occorred  during  this  brief  campaign,  for 
vhich  we  bj  no  means  Toach,  bnt  give  only  on  report  Jack  Bannister  happening 
tt>  be  at  Manchester  at  the  time,  thongb  not  of  the  Company,  (baving  refuaed,  in 
fi^t,  to  take  anj  engagement,)  by  way  of  amiuemeDt  induced  Elliston  to  adyertise 
him  nnder  a  feigned  name,  for  aome  small  pari  in  a  comedy,  announcing  at  the 
Mme  time  that,  between  the  play  and  farce,  the  gentleman  would  '  attempt  a  scene 
in  tbe  *  Children  in  tbe  Wocd/  after  tbe  manner  of  the  celebrated  Mr,  John  Bon- 
mtter  of  the  Theatre  Royal  Drnry  Lane.' 

Bannittcr  acted  his  part  in  the  play,  which  beiDg  Tery  loconsiderable,  he  wa» 
anlfered  to  pass  nnnoticed ;  at  tbe  concltision  of  which,  the  curtain  again  rose  for 
the  Imitation.  Qn  walks  the  mimic,  in  snitable  costume,  as  perfect  a  Walter  aa 
ercr  appeaied  on  the  boards  of  the  Haymarket.  Bannister  here  made  his  bow  to 
0Qme  trifling  applanse,  and  then  eDteriD|;  on  the  scene,  which  he  had  selected  for 
tfae  pnrpose,  went  throngh  the  whole  of  it  after  his  best  manner. 

**  Bot  the  intermptions  were  man^ ;  for  scarcely  had  he  spoken  three  lines» 
when  he  was  saluied  by  a  most  distinct  hiss ;  this  was  soon  followed  by  a 
laagh,  and  presently  cries  of,  *  Off,  off!  trasb  ! — ^hiss,  hiss!* — announced  to  the 
poor  conntry  preavmer  that  he  had  entirely  failed.  In  fact,  he  was  most 
eonplctely  damned.  He  now  rentured  to  address  the  audience  —  bat  no, 
— the^  wonld  not  hear  him ; — ^they  were  thorongbly  disgnsted  at  the  attempt  of 
imitatioD,  which  a  jonmal  of  the  Satnrday  foUowlng  declared,  was  the  yilest  that 
had  erer  beea  offered  the  pnblic. 

**  80  mneh  for  the  joke.  Baonister  enjoyed  the  affair  heartily ;  bot  the  tme 
ilate  of  the  case  being  in  a  Tery  few  days  genenüly  made  known,  Elliston  found 
hiaasclf  in  no  Uttle  disgrace  witiihis  Maochester  friends.  The  laugh  was  so  com- 
nletely  tnmed  against  them,  that  Elliston  was  compelled  to  get  out  of  the  scrape 
by  a  most  nnqnalified  apology.** 

After  some  highlj  agreeable  anecdotes  of  Mrs.  BiUington,  *'  Tom 
Cooke,"  and  others,  this  portion  of  EUiston's  memoirs  closes  with  a  suc- 
cinct  and  interesting  account  of  his  efforts  to  effect  that  dramatic  re- 
formation,  b j  a  change  in  the  law  relating  to  theatres,  which  has  since, 
bj  slow  degrees»  been  accomplished.  Elliston,  condemned  to  plaj 
Macbeth  as  a  ballet  of  action,  or  at  best  to  deliver  the  dialogne  to  a 
piaooforte  accompaniment,  moved  both  the  Honse  of  Commons  and  the 
FriTj  Conncily  at  considerable  cost,  for  the  lawful  permission  to  be 
rati<maL  His  prajer  was  refused,  but  he  rendered  good  service  by  the 
steadiness  of  his  perseverance,  and  the  tact  with  which  he  ezposed  the 
perverse  absurditj  of  the  sjsteni. 

The  riebest  portion  of  Elliston's  town  life  is  now  to  come ;  his 
Oljmpic  revelSy  his  grand  enthronement  at  Old  Drury— and  the  dose 
of  his  reign  ^*  over  the  water."  These  gaj  chapters,  completing  the 
erentful  lustorj,',will  be  brought  rapidly  before  our  readers,  with  equal 
satisfactioQ  to  them  all;  for  we  doubt  not  that  Mr.  Raymond's  materials 
for  the  two  dosing  acts  of  that  comedy,  which  is  described  by  the 
career  of  Elliaton,  will  enable  him  to  render  them  at  least  as  piquant 
and  impresuye  as  the  earlier  scenes. 
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BT  LAXAN  BLANOHAXD. 

MoRiONa  Song  : — ^It  all  happens  for  fhe  best ! 
Etenzno  Sqito  :— It  all  kappexu  for  the  best ! 

Such  are  the  songs  of  Jeremj,  the  only  ones  (or  one)  he  ever  heard, 
sang,  or  knew  in  this  or  anj  world.  Naj,  it  is  the  onlj  bit  of  Queen's 
English  that  he  has  bj  heart;  and  at  the  verj  oore  of  tibat  heart,  when- 
ever  it  maj  stop,  will  the  sanguine  lettera  be  foimd  stamped. 

He  Said  the  thing  soon  after  he  was  weaaed,  and  he  will  say  it  wilii 
his  last  breath.  He  sajs  it  in  spring,  sommer,  autumn,  and  winter. 
It  is  his  cry  at  Lady-day,  Midsummer,  Miehadmas»  and  Christmas. 
He  utters  äie  same  note  at  breakfasti  dinner,  tea,  and  sopper«  He 
would  aüke  prodaim  the  identical  fact,  or  sentiment,  at  bridal  or 
funeral,  whether  in  Europe,  Asia,  Afirica,  or  America.  The  song  is 
equallj  poured  into  the  ear  of  man,  woman,  and  child.  He  has  bat 
the  one  salutation,  the  one  comfortable  maxim,  ior  friend,  enemy  or 
stranger.  He  goes  to  bed  with  it  sticking  in  his  throat,  and  wakes  up 
with  it  slipping  irom  bis  Ups.  He  trumpets  his  favourite  maxim  in 
clubs,  highwajs>  steam-boats,  chorches,  theatres,  omnibuses,  parloursy 
sleeping-rocMns,  ball-rooms,  libraries,  and  holes  and  oomers.  He  gives 
breath  to  the  assertion  in  other  people's  honses,  and  in  his  own.  He 
avows  a  like  conviction  on  'change,  on  race-courses,  in  eitles,  and  in 
countrj  qxiarters.  He  said  it  when  he  was  robbed  of  a  thousand 
pounds,  and  he  would  saj  it  if  he  stood  in  the  felon's  dock  at  the  Old 
Bailey  charged  with  robbeiy  in  tum.  If  his  mutton-chop  were  done 
up  to  a  Chip,  or  if  the  Bank  of  England  were  to  break;  if  he  had  taken 
a  bad  half-crown,  or  if  the  universal  skj  had  fallen,  his  ciy  then,  and 
in  all  cases,  would  infallibly  be  the  same>— '*  It  au  happens  for  the 
best." 

It  is  a  grand  idea,  to  be  sure;  but  then  it  is  onlj  cme.  No  matter 
for  its  not  being  qoite  new, — ^if  it  were  divisible— *if  it  admitted  of 
modification — if  it  were  less  rigid,  arbitraiy,  positive. 

To  have  but  one  idea,  and  that  not  jour  own,  is  better  than  to  be 
quite  notionless;  yet  this  System  of  measuring  every  crooked  line  of 
Ufe  by  one  straight  rul^  does  involve  some  difficulties  and  inaccuracies, 
no  doubt  It  may  be  very  tme — true  as  truth,  in  every  imaginable 
application  of  it — always  right  when  implied  upon  that  particular 
principle  which  renders  it  impossible  to  be  wrong;  yet  truth  itself,  we 
know,  is  sometimes  attended  with  infinite  (apparent)  anomalies  and 
contradictions,  arising  out  of  the  time  chosen  for  the  utterance  of  it« 
*The  truth  of  one  hour  seems  gross  falsehood  the  next,  though  truth 
stilL  The  rule  of  right  here,  is  the  wrong  rule  there,  though  in 
principle  right  as  ever. 

Thus,  the  ezpression,  **  It  all  hq>penfl  for  the  best,"  may  well  be- 
come  the  lipe  of  a  fiither,  when  the  ezulting  nurse  pJaces  in  his  sur- 
prised  and  insufficient  arms,  two  little  new-bom  copies  of  him  instead 
of  one;  but  the  remark  does  not  so  well  apply  years  afterwards,  when 
one  of  the  twins  puahes  the  other  into  a  lime-kiln,  or  both  oonspire  to 


a  flogging,  and  the  intenqierate  wbipper  bad  to  pa^  damagea  all  the  same. 

Wfaen  he  lost  fifteen  bundred  at  wbüt  at  a  üttiiig,  he  rubbed  hü 
pilms  together  withia  a  few  weeka,  and  chuckled  at  the  agreeabte  re- 
collectioii,  Witb  that  same  sum  of  monej,  he  had  beeo  on  the  eve  of 
biiTing  a  little  place  in  Euez;  and  the  gentleman  whö  bad  taken  it  in 
bia  sträd,  bad  jiut  bees  toesed  hy  a  bulL 

Nobody  Las  a  ri^t  to  find  fault  with  Jeremy  Scr^'e  practice  in  all 
its  particnlan:  averj  one  ia  privileged  if  he  chooees,  without  iqjury  to 
SQOther,  thiu  to  tum  hi«  wiongg,  lossea,  and  miseriea  into  gaiue  and 
comforta:  and  he  is  wiee  in  bo  doing,  provided  hia  philosof^j  pre- 
rent  him  not  from  aeeing,  tfaat  one  thing  is  in  itself— ^art  from  ita 
"  hjqipeaiiig''  to  the  nrong  person,  oc  out  of  seaaon — decidedlj  better 
than  aitother,  and  mwe  wortby  the  endeavour  to  secure  it.  Jeremy 
hat  a  firee-born  £DgIiahm&a*8  perfect  and  unadulterated  rigbttorejoice, 
wben  bia  fielda  ore  flooded,  and  hia  crops  are  destrojed;  when  hi^  un- 
inaured  honae  is  bumt  to  the  ground;  when  he  takea  a  leap  too  mucb, 
and,breaking,  hiahunter'a  neck,  riaka  hia  own; — ^in  theee  cases,  let  bim 
ay  aa  loud  aa  he  will,  "  It  all  happens  for  the  best,"  and  be  as  h4)p]r 
aa  the  new  year! 

But  hia  right  ia  not  so  aatural  and  cleor,  to  raiae  the  same  cry,  whea 
lüa  atack  of  hay  <«  wheat  ia  deatroy«d,  not  by  accident,  but  the  in- 
cendiaiy;  when  hia  favourite  mare  ia  poiaoned  on  the  eve  of  a  rnce  in 
which  he  waa  anre  to  lose;  when  a  villain  knocka  half  bis  braina  out 
on  the  higbway,  but  od^  robe  him  of  three-ond-sixpeuce  aAer  alll  It 
a2 
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all  happens  for  the  best,  is  bis  sure  note  of  comfort  under  wrongs  and 
calamities  such  as  these;  but  what  right  bas  be  to  rejoice  in  another's 
wrong-dbing,  or  to  assert  tbat  tbe  wickedness  of  bis  fellow-creatures 
bappens  for  tbe  best. 

Jeremy  is  decidedly  in  tbe  wrong:  everytbing  does  not  bappen  for 
tbe  best.  It  may  sootbe  bis  bruised  and  acbing  bead  to  reflect,  tbat 
altbougb  be  was  sorelj  beaten  on  the  sconce  by  tbe  bigbwajman,  be 
had  left  bis  purse  of  gold  at  home;  but  tbe  good  little  Christian  phi- 
losopber  should  not  forget,  thougb  tbe  remembrance  may  trouble  bis 
tranqnil  doze,  tbat  one  who  feels  beat  and  cold,  as  be  does — ^wbo  had 
fatber  and  motber,  as  be  had — who  bas  tbought,  passion,  nerves,  sinews, 
bopes,  fears,  as  be  bas— who  bas  frail  flesh,  and  soul  indestrucüble,  as 
be  bas — ^had  committed  a  robberj  and  outrage  upon  bis  fellow — ^broken, 
rashlj,  wilfullj  broken,  the  bond  of  brotherhood! 

No,  Jeremy  Scrap;  that  never  yet  happened  for  tbe  best  on  any 
highway  of  the  world,  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  seek  comfort  in  your 
favourite  cry,  or  to  attempt  a  universal  eure  with  one  precious  medicine. 

But  the  good  easy  world  does  not  bear  the  maxim  in  tbat  key.  It 
puts  no  such  restraint  upon  Jeremy.  It  considers  tbat  Scrap's  wrongs 
and  injuries,  bowcver  received,  are  bis  personal  property,  and  that  he 
may  dance  at  bis  own  funeral  if  be  likes,  without  being  at  all  bound  to 
consider  the  shock  to  be  sustained  by  the  injured  and  disappointed 
moumers.  The  world  would  not  esteem  bim  to  be  one  bit  in  the 
wrong,  if  he  were  to  treat  tbe  very  worst  that  could  befall  bimself 
with  the  extreme  of  levity; — if,  for  example,  be  were  to  walk  off  con- 
sciously  and  deliberately  to  a  ball  and  supper,  having  within  bim  a 
large  poisoned  dumpling  which  had  been  administered  by  bis  bouse- 
keeper,  to  whom  he  had  given  notice  that  be  had  no  idea  of  manying 
at  present.  No,  no;  people  would  only  admire  bis  magnanimity  and 
resignation;  and  bowever  large  the  dumpling,  and  replete  with  sugar 
of  lead,  they  would  be  apt  not  merely  to  approve,  but  to  echo  bis  cry 
of  content — "  It  all  happened  for  the  best." 

The  cool  world,  bowever,  as  we  all  know,  warms  up  fast  enough 
upon  occasion;  and  quarrel  it  will,  and  does,  with  Jeremy  Scrap  as 
often  as  he  applies  the  balm  of  bis  maxims  to  any  other  wounds  than 
his  own,  This  is  the  point — ^this  is  wbere  bis  doctrine  leads  bim  into 
dilemmas,  some  of  them  the  most  grave,  some  the  most  whimsical.  If 
Scrap  had  bis  bead  in  the  lion's  moutb  when  tbe  lion's  tail  wagged, 
bis  inward  expiring  cry  "  It  all  happens  for  tbe  best,"  would  be  edioed 
from  without,  with  "  All  right."  But  when  Jeremy  is  but  a  by- 
stander — ^mark  this  difference! — and  when  he  sees  a  bungry  wolf 
scampering  off  with  a  mouthful  of  calf  and  black  silk  stocking  taken 
from  tbe  leg  of  an  unsuspecting  clergyman,  perambulating  among  bis 
flock — then  this  pious  ejaculation,  "  It  all  bappens  for  the  best,"  bas  an 
unfailing  and  natural  tendency  to  render  the  mutilated  prop  of  the 
church  more  wild,  with  passion  and  resentment,  than  his  four-legged 
assailant.  We  don't  care  what  fortitude  and  beroism  derical  üesb 
may  be  capable  of  at  other  seasons,  when  it  is  not  undergoing  any 
suffering  at  all;  but  certain  we  are  that  no  flesh  and  blood  could  bear 
that  terrible  and  exasperating  combination  of  tooth  and  tongue;  the 
balm  must  be  an  enormous  aggravation  of  tbe  bite. 

This,  nevertbeless,  to  tbe  present  bour,  is  tbe  gentle  Jeremy's  mode 
of  prescribing  comfort,  under  every  form  of  trouble,  difficulty,  and 
affliction  by  which  man>  or  woman  either,  can  be  visited.    To  bear 
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sorrow  is  the  common  lot — but  to  bear  sucb  consolation  quietlj  is  not 
oommon.  In  tbe  case  which  we  bave  abreadj  taken  the  great  liberty 
of  supposing — that  Mrs.  Scrap  might  run  away  with  the  postman  on 
tbe  14th  of  Februarj,  Jeremj,  if  it  so  please  him,  must  indulge  bis 
old  reflection;  bat  to  go  fortb  in  the  garb  of  Christian  philosophj,  and 
raise  tbis  consoling,  this  vindicatorjr  outcrj  at  another  gentleman's 
door,  is,  to  use  a  strong  expression — another  tbing. 

To  tbe  weary,  waj-worn  man,  wandering  in  search  of  a  workbouse 
to  bis  taste,  or  a  paiüsb  that  has  witbin  its  boundaries  even  a  pump  of 
a  Christian  tum  of  mind — ^with  scores  of  miles  jet  to  walk,  wet,  cold, 
famine-smitten — ^to  snch  a  wretch  when,  footsore  alreadj,  he  rons  a 
tbom  throogh  tbe  crack  in  bis  bit  of  shoe — the  bealing  maxim,  "  It  all 
bappens  for  tbe  best,"  is  worse  than  a  mockerj — ^it  is  a  thorn  run  into 
bis  beart. 

Teil  not  such  a  tale  to  the  Seaman  when  the  ship  is  on  fire;  it  won't 
do  eren,  in  this  case,  to  teil  it  to  the  marines.  Teil  it  not  to  the 
struggling  trader,  when  bis  chief  debtor  drops  headlong  into  ruin, 
dxagging  bim  after;  nor  to  the  inventor  wbo  lives  to  see  the  completed 
work  of  bis  brain  enriching  half  the  world,  and  leaving  bim  a  beggar; 
nor  to  tbe  autbor  wbose  manuscript  performs  the  grand  tour  of  tbe 
great  publishers  and  is  still  ''at  home*' — until,  Publishing  at  bis  own  cost, 
the  critics,  like  sarages,  come  out  on  the  war-path,  track  bim  bj  tbe 
print  be  makes,  and  then  scalp  bim.  Whisper  it  not  in  tbe  sandy 
desert  (in  fact,  never  go  there,  if  you  can  help  it)  when  the  great  winds 
arise;  nor  to  tbe  dweUers  by  Etna  when  the  lava  rushes  down;  nor  to 
a  Inddess  gentleman  wbo  loses  bis  place  under  government  before  be 
has  bad  time  to  save  bis  country;  nor  to  the  soldier  with  bis  frozen 
wounds;  nor  to  an  actor  when  he  loses  three  pounds  seven  by  bis 
annual  benefit;  nor  to  a  nice  little  boy  with  tbe  toothacbe.  Children 
are  often  very  credulous,  and  bave  strong  and  flexile  imaginations; 
bot»  when  you  bave  told  a  kind,  trusting  little  darling  with  the  tooth- 
acbe, that  **  it  all  bappens  for  the  best,''  and  be  has  believed  you,  bake 
bim  in  a  pie— be's  not  fit  to  live! 

;;.  However,  Scrap  does  tbis.  Jeremy  does  it  every  day,  as  sure  as 
you're  bom.  He  told  Kitty  so  when  Job  broke  off  the  match  after  a 
nine  years'  aoquaintanoe — she  would  bave  slapped  bis  face,  only  she 
fainted«  He  said  tbe  same  tbing  when  bis  brotber,  of  six  persons  wbo 
went  up  in  a  balloon,  was  the  only  one  wbo  feil  out.  When  the  ''  de^ 
Tooring  dement"  whicb  long  threatened  to  bum  down  bis  house,  bumt 
tbe  next  door  instead,  he  called  *  upon  bis  neighbour  and  coolly  ap- 
prised  bim  that  it  bad  bappened  for  the  best. 

Jeremy  dined  with  us  on  Ghristmas-day.  Then,  when  the  fatal 
ttdings  reacbed  tbe  assembled  party — when  tbe  shell  exploded  upon 
the  ^nner-table — when  the  one  pang  pierced  through  all  bearts,  like  a 
bot  cirding  wire — when  tbe  festival  bad  turned  to  funeral,  and  ocular 
demonstration  bad  convinced  all  that  "  the  pudding  bad  broken,"  and 
that  Smash,  the  firstbom  of  Chaos,  bad  spiflicated  that  celestial  glob^^ 
then,  in  tbe  deepest  gulf  of  our  mortification  and  agony,  a  deeper  was 
opened,  by  tbe  old,  familiär  tone — "  It  all  bappens  for  the  best  I"  "  Last 
Christmas-day,  (cried  Jeremy,)  Tom  Gulp  took  plum-pudding  three 
times,  and  he  died  at  Michaelmas,  just  as  the  goose  was  coming  up!" 

Puddings  will  break,  so  will  banks,  and  some  say  bearts — ^but  that 
tbese  tbings  sbould  happen  for  the  best!  Bless  the  little  Scrap,  wbat 
must  bis  wor$t  be! 
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It  was  worthj  of  the  wise  youthfulnesd  which  is  a  beaatifal  diarac* 
teristic  of  the  genius  of  Mr.  Dickens — worthj  of  the  genial  pniposes 
which  his  writings  aim  so  generally  at  serving — to  give  the  worid  s 
Httle  book  about  Christmas,  illustrative  of  its  tme  spirit,  descriptive 
of  its  glowing  features,  and  helping  to  bring  doser  together  hnndreds 
and  hundreds  of  readers — all  shaking  with  laugfater,  and  some  sprinkling 
a  few  tears  over  their  ripe  pleasure— -in  the  enjojment  of  a  common 
sentiment.  Kindlj  and  wisely  it  was  done;  and  so  mneh  has  he  had 
to  do  ^th  the  happj  ending  of  the  old  jear,  that  it  is  but  gratefol  and 
honest  to  begin  the  new  one  with  an  acknowledgment  of  some  of  our 
later  obligations. 

When  we  pause,  on  opening  a  new  year's  acconnt  with  the  worid, 
and  glance  back  at  the  figures  which  make  up  the  sum  of  our  social 
profit  and  loss  during  the  twelve  months  fled,  we  of^n  find  those  figures 
shaping  themselres  into  the  forms  of  friends  and  aequaintances  lost, 
drawn  nearer  to  us,  or  altogether  newlj  acquired,  within  the  jear 
reviewed.  We  estimate  the  extent  of  the  damage  sustained  hj  death 
or  absence  in  one  case,  the  gain  derived  bj  half  a  dozen  jovial  ac* 
quisitions  in  another  direction,  the  agreeable  intimacj  woven  into  a 
web  of  friendship  (fast  cdiours,  warranted  to  wear)  in  a  third  quarter; 
the  progress,  perhaps,  of  the  little  afPair  of  the  heart  in  a  fourth.  Bot 
a  monthly  visitor,  like  this  **  Martin  Chuzelewit,"  introduces  a  sad 
perplexitj  into  the  account.  Driving  a  nail  prettj  deep  into  the  head  last 
January,  and  giving  it  a  hard  hit  onoe  a  month  ever  since,  he  is  in 
manj  instances  the  author  of  a  most  ridiculous  oonfusion  in  the  brain; 
which,  looking  back,  no  longer  separates  the  fictitious  from  the  real, 
The  Uterary  and  the  social  have  become  the  same.  The  Imagination 
aeizes  on  some  of  the  favourite  characters,  and  regards  them  with  the 
same  force  and  entireness  of  identitj  with  which  it  recognises  the  per- 
fions  we  met  at  Bloomsburj,  or  in  Buckinghamshire,  last  spring  or 
autumn. 

Thus,  many  a  reader  of  a  sanguine  and  in^>res8ible  tum  has  already, 
no  doubt,  reviewed  the  losses  and  acquisitions  of  the  late  jear,  in  some 
fashion  of  this  kind: 

**  Yes,  let  me  see;  there's  poor  Mr.  Hickins  gone  sinoe  January,  and 
old  Antiiony  Chuczlewit — ^I  shall  see  them  no  more.  Then,  among 
the  new  aequaintances  we  have  made— first  of  the  disagreeables  ia 
that  fellow  Ra£&,  who  defeated  us  in  the  lawsuit,  and  that  old  Peck- 
aniff — ^fbr  old  enough  he  is,  though  he  talks  of  marriage— a  man  in 
wfaom  one  never  could  place  the  least  reliance,  and  of  whom  Tm  quite 
prepared  to  hear  something  shockingly  bad  before  the  year's  out. 
Wen,  thank  Reaven!  as  regards  house-afifUrs,  we  have  at  Ust  got  rid 
of  that  odious  creature,  SiSy,  who  hecke  every  glass  in  the  housoi 
«nd  tore  up  my  ^  Cyclc^uedias'  to  light  the  fire  with;  bnt  then,  weVe 
got  this  Mrs.  Gamp— ^Sairey,  as  she  calls  herseif — and  I  suspect  a 
pretty  plague  she*Il  tum  out.    The  Howards,  now — ^mnstn't  fbrget 

*  (1.)  **  Bfartm  Chnxxlewit,"  Nos.  L  to  XIL  (2.)  **X  Christmas  Carol  in  Plose— 
a  Ohoft  Story  of  Christmas.** 
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the  obsciirest  and  rottenest  parte  of  human  natura — all  that  is  loweat, 
most  hideous,  and  jet  least-bared,  by  the  hands  of  ordinarj  writers,  to 
the  common  eye,  in  that  human  nature,  at  which  Pecksniff,  onlj  the 
other  daj,  ^'  shook  his  head,  as  if  he  didn't  belong  to  it.'^  But,  oon-* 
found  him,  he  does,  J£  he  did  not,  what  a  leap  we  should  all  make 
back  again  towards  Eden ! 

It  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  power  with  which  this  character  is 
conceived  and  conducted,  that  before  the  intended  foll-length  is  much 
more  than  half-completed,  things  Fecksniffian,  and  Pecksniff-practiceSy 
4ire  matters  publidj  spoken  of  as  moral  existences.  We  have  read  and 
heard  allusions  to  them  in  grave  political  ^Ueaders"  and  lectures  deep 
in  philosophy. 

"  The  verj  sight,''  said  Fecksniff,  in  the  last  number,  '^  the  very 
sight  of  sküäeSy  is  far  from  being  oongenial  to  a  delicate  mind."  The 
reader  feels,  as  he  sajs  it,  that,  skittle-bowl  in  band,  he  should  like 
to  see  the  good  man  stuck  up  as  the  front  pin! 

Feople  fancj,  perhi^s,  that  they  thank  Mr.  Dickens  enough  for  his 
*^  Frose  Christmas  Caroi,"  when  they  buy  it;  but  they  do  not.  They 
can't  be  quite  thankful  ontil  they  have  leamt  all  its  l^ing  lessons  by 
heart.  Those  lessons  lie  deep  in  laughter  and  tears,  and  so  oommingled 
are  they  that  sometimes  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  youlaugh  or  cry— - 
it  is  all  a  chance.  But  to  read  it  without  emotion,  without  excitement, 
without  wonder — ^without  putüng  one's  band  up  sometimes  to  feel 
whether  one  has  a  head,  or  without  being  made  conscious,  ever  and 
anon,  of  possessing  the  luxury  of  a  heart  by  inward  admonitoiy  thump- 
ings,  is  impossible.  It  is  a  little  book  not  to  be  talked  about  or  written 
of  according  to  ordinary  rules.  It  is  not  like  the  '^  Turkiah  Tales,**  nor 
'^  GuUiver's  Travels,"  nor  the  '^  Arabian  Nights,"  nor  Professor 
Blank's  Political  Economy,  nor  Anybody  on  Population,  that  we 
know  of.  But  it  is  an  exceUent  pUy,  as  Hamlet  says,  and  Hamlet, 
deep  in  study  at  Ebinore,  might  have  read  every  line  of  it  twioe  over, 
and  not  have  thought  its  wamings  much  less  solemn  than  were  after- 
wards  those  of  the  ghost  that  visited  Atm. 

It  is  easy  to  say  what  this  ghost-story  is  not.  It  is  not  matter  of 
fact,  like  the  Cock-lane  Ghost;  itis  not  super-imaginative,  likeBlake'a 
famous  Ghost  of  a  Flea.  It  is  a  Ghost  füll  of  solidities.  A  Dream 
of  Truth. 

Most  of  our  readers,  perhaps,  are  in  a  condition  to  judge  for  them- 
selves;  others  may  suppose  Mr.  Dickens's  new  Performance  to  be  a 
pieoe  of  rapturous  pleasantry  for  the  hour,  or  a  G«rman  mysdcism. 
Both  guesses  are  wide  of  the  mark.  It  is  in  prose,  but  imagined  in  a 
high  spirit  of  poetry.  It  is  in  shape  high  fantastical,  but  it  includea 
profound  meanings,  and  takes  a  soope  which  leamed  quartos  some* 
times  want. 

A  sordid  money-grasper,  one  of  the  task-masters  of  life,  having 
died  and  left  his  partner  to  the  pursuit  of  wealth  by  the  hardest  means, 
Visits  him  in  ghostly  guise  one  Christmas;  and,  in  explaining  the 
cause  of  his  appearance,  '^  making  night  hideous,**  lays  bue  the  whde 
foundation  of  the  design.  ^'It  is  required  of  every  man,**  said  the 
ghost,  'Uhat  the  spirit  within  him  should  walk  abroad  among  bis 
fellow  men,  and  travel  far  and  wide;  and  if  that  spirit  goes  not  forth 
in  life,  it  is  condemned  to  do  so  after  death.    It  is  doomed  to  wander 
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-ww  the  pudding;  In  half  s  miaute  Mn.  Cratchit  eotend :  flndied,  bot  gmiling 
proadlj:  with  thtf  pndding;  like  a  specUed  cannon-lwU,  bo  hard  and  fixm,  bUxing 
in  half  of  half-a-qnartem  of  ignited  braad j,  and  bedighted  with  Christmas  hoDy 
Stack  into  the  top. 

**  Oh,  a  wooderfhl  podding  t  Bob  Cniehit  süd»  and  eahnly  t00|  that  hm  ngaided 
it  as  the  gratest  soocess  achieved  by  Mn.  Cratchit  sinoe  their  maniage.  Mia. 
Cratchit  said  that  now  the  weight  was  off  her  mind,  she  woold  ocofeis  she  had  had 
her  doabts  abont  the  quantity  of  flonr.  Everybody  had  something  to  say  aboot  it, 
bot  nobody  said  or  tfaoaglit  it  was  at  all  a  small  pnddtng  for  a  krge  amil^r.  It 
woold  haTO  baen  flat  hereqr  to  do  soi  Any  Cratehit  woold  haTebhäied  to  lünt  «t 
•ochathin^" 

Bnt  all  this  is  noüung,  unless  we  could  ako  sfip  in  Scrooge's  nepliew, 
just  to  hear  him  lai^h — and  Scrooge's  niece,  with  her  little  month 
**  that  seemed  made  to  be  kissed,  and  no  donbt  was"-— and  Scroogels 
niece's  sister>  ^'the  plump  one  with  the  lace  tncker^"  whom  Topper 
has  got  bis  eye  npon,  even  when  plajing  blindman. 

''Stopl  There  was  first  a  game  at  blindman's  bnff.  Qfoooraetherewaa.  And 
I  no  more  beliere  Topper  was  reallv  blind  than  I  belieTe  he  had  eyes  in  bis  boota. 
My  opinion  is,  that  it  was  a  done  thing  between  him  and  Scrooge's  nephew ;  and 
that  the  Ghost  of  Christmas  Present  knew  it  The  way  he  went  after  that 
|dnvp  sister  in  the  laoe  tncker,  was  an  ootrage  on  the  cvedolitjr  of  hnman  natnie. 
Knocking  down  the  fire-irons,  tnmbling  orer  the  ehairs,  bomping  op  against  the 
piano^  smotiiering  himself  among  the  coztains,  wbore^er  the  went,  there  went  he. 
&e  ^ways  knew  where  the  pivanp  sister  was.  He  wouldn't  catch  anybody  eise. 
IPyon  mid  fidlen  op  against  him,  as  some  of  them  did,  and  stood  there ;  he  woold 
hoTO  made  a  feint  of  endeaTOoring  to  seiae  yoo,  which  woold  have  been  an  afElront 
to  yoor  onderstandings  and  woold  instantly  bare  sidled  off  in  the  disection  of  the 
phunp  sister." 

Wonderfullj  füll  of  gniee  and  animal  spmta  are  all  the  aoenea  tfans 
dcetched;  and  profbnndly  beantifol  is  the  reason  giyen  for  playing 
forfeits.  ^  It  is  good,**  says  Mr.  Dickens^  with  a  serioasness  touched 
with  sacrednessy  thongh  feit  in  a  pla jf ol  moment,  '*  it  is  good  to  be 
children  sometimes,  and  never  better  than  ai  Chrüimas^  when  cte 
SRghty  Founder  was  a  chüd  himae^J* 

After  thisy  which  expresses  the  whole  philosophj  of  the  Gliost* 
Btorjy  we  shidi  sayno  more  of  it,  ezoept  that  it  is  a  carol  not  for  age  or 
for  youth  alone,  bnt  finr  both — not  for  Christmas  onlj,  bot  for  eyeiy 
äeason,  whether  liie  sun  ahines»  or  the  snow  drifte.  Mr.  Leech  has  iQns- 
tatvEted  it  most  happilj;  bis  ghosts  and  shadows  are  as  tnie  as  any  of 
the  choice  corporeal  pleasantries  that  figore  in  bis  Inrilfiant  soeoes; 
and  nothing  conld  be  more  like  life  than  these. 

If  the  ^'Pickwick  "Psspenr  jet  weave  spells  of  memment  (and 
wben  can  tiiese  faii?)*— if  Oiii^er  retains  something  of  Ins  first  grasp 
npon  onr  affections,  and  Little  Neil  clings  with  a  never-ending  fond- 
ness  round  onr  necks,  inseparable  for  ever;  if  Smike  and  Sqneers  have 
Hfe  leü  in  them  jet,  and  all  the  great  lights  and  shadows  of  human 
existence  playing  round  the  Nicklebys,  and  their  contemporaries»  be 
anything  more  than  the  wbims  and  wonders  of  a  8ea8on,---dLen  diall 
this  carol  be  as  sorely  beard  and  remembered  a  hnndred  Christmases  to 
come.  And  may  the  wise  and  merxy  anthor  of  it  Hve  to  see  tiiat  we 
are  no  falsa  proj^iets  I 


Wim  VI  in  erron  ana  louiea,  uie  nm  unpenis  giren  co  cnemutrj  maf  veiy 
properi;  be  BBcribed.  Alcbjinj  hu,  indeed,  accordm^  to  Mr.  Fetiigrew,  been 
identified  wich  chemittr^.  So  wouder,  since  tl  chenua,  "  the  occult  or  secret 
■cjenee" — tbe  9eaTchaftertheplülo90pher'8stoiie-~wa3iieveralteTediQ  ita  etj- 
tnolog^  tili  the  prcfiied  artide  wai  remoTed,  and  it  became  chenustry.  A 
more  remote  origin  is  however  fimnd,  accordiiig  to  Mr.  Petägrew,  in  the  naina 
of  Eg^pt — Chain,  or'^hamo ;  the  meanii^  of  which,  in  hienwljphics,  ia  black. 
QimUEb7  wHcextainlfof  EffTPÜanntEer  than  Aiabian  ongm,and  its  name 
ia  likalj  to  faaf»  been  oriKinallf  Egvptisn ;  but  al-chvinj,  as  introdnced  into 
Enrope,  had  no  fbrdier  ü*a  an  Anui  orüin,  b;  whicn  natiou  the  sdence  wai 
moat  GultiTated,  and  spread  all  orer  the  globe. 

Ilw  atrong  pwtiona  aroused  bj  tiie  nopea  of  diacoretinz  tlie  secret  of  the 
tnmmntation  of  tiw  buer  metal«  into  gold  and  ülrer,  ining|ed  in  some  irith  a 
■tin  more  faragnunj  and  remote  conqnest  orer  the  lawa  of  nature,  in  tbe 
poaaeaalon  ofacnreto  all  diaeaws,  and  an  infiiüte  Prolongation  of  lue  bv  meana 
dfastone,  ao  imnoperlT  termed  the  "  philoMipheT't,"  enliated  all  cuaaea  in 
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bnt  inriting  illiuion  of  aluh^nücal  pomüta. 

_. j  i_  ,v_  !__.!.._  »--jjjjjj^jj,  and  that  crediJitj- w 


,  ita.    In  all  Ol 

ia  neasnied  b;  the  benefits  held : 
'  (o  tbe  deepest  Afe  of  auperatitdon,  when  as  in  tlüs  a 


reofrachmiraculoosadvantage tothepoeeessor.  Älbertni  Magnus, 
Boger  Bwcni,  Baymnnd  Lnllv,  Faiacelras,  and  Tan  Helmont,  haTe  left  bäiind 
tluni  nanies  iinmortalized  bjlirea,  which  ven  bnteo  manj  prolonged  scloi- 
tifiodrMma. 

Iben  wen  eran  nnal  alchjmiati ;  and  Henry  VL,  acconfing  to  Eveljn, 
•a  «puted  bf  Ib.  Petbgrew,  endeavoured  to  recrnit  bis  emp^  coftea  hy  le- 
coane  to  alchjnny,  and  eren  went  so  fkr  ss  to  pioclüm  to  bis  sobjects  tbat  the 
happj  hour  waa  diawing  nigh  when,  hj  the  discovery  of  the  philosopher'a 
rtone,  be  aboold  be  «uabled  to  pa;  all  the  debta  of  the  nation  in  real  gold  and 
■ilrar. 

Ux.  Pettignw  remarka,  p.  13,  that  "the  vagaries  of  the  pbiloBophen,  in 
■aaichoftliawaBdaifDlatoDSttoiiaoftbapwaentdayappeanan  extraordinary 
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flhewn  ihat  Sir  Thomtt  Browne  did  not  iotroduce  the  Rojtl  Toudi  into  hia 
Tolgar  errors,  becanse  he  hed  apporentlj  aome  distant  fidth  m  iL  It  b  to  be 
remarked  here,  that  the  name  given  to  the  xnalady  which  was  most  genenlljr 
cuxed  hv  the  King's  Touch  has  led  to  a  freqaently  enoneoiui  acoeptation  of 
the  woras  King's  £vi]^  as  expiessiTe  of  a  diaease  appertaining  to  royaltj, 
isstead  of  a  disenae  cored  by  the  Boyal  Tooch. 

After  auch  interesting  matter,  we  mnst  £un  pass  over  YalentiDe  GTeatrake*8 
eures  and  the  sympathetic  cue  of  woonds.  In  this  latter,  the  axe  or  sword 
which  had  inflicted  die  wound  was  carefully  anointed  and  wrapt  up  in  a  closet, 
or  the  garter  which  had  bonnd  the  woand  was  washed  in  medicated  waters, 
and  the  wounded  person  got  welL 

**  Anoint  fhe  rvord  which  piereed  him  with  this  weapon, 
SalTe  and  wn^  it  dose  firom  air," 

says  Ariele  in  Diyden's  "  Tempest** 

Mr.  Fetdgrew  believes  that  the  doctrine  of  adhesion  sprang  firom  so  simple 
a  source  as  äis  sjmpathetic  eure;  and  with  this  fact,  we  recommend  this  tralj 
interesting  work,  especially  to  thoee  of  whom  Southej  said,  *'  Man  is  a  dnpe- 
able  animal—- quacks  in  medidne,  quaoks  in  religion,  and  qnacks  in  politics 
know  this,  and  act  upon  that  knowledffe.  There  is  scarcely  any  one  who  may 
not,  like  a  trout,  be  teken  by  tickling. 


The  latb  Mbs.  Bülwss  Lttton. — ^We  see  with  regret  in  the  obitnary  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Bulwer  Lytton,  the  relict  of  General  Bnlwer,  and  heiress  to  the 
ancient  mansion  and  estates  of  Knebworth,  in  Herts.  She  was  the  mother  of  the 
recendy-appointed  ambassador  at  Madrid,  and  of  Sir  Edward  Bnlwer,  who  saceeeda 
to  Knebwortfa,  which  he  has  described  with  so  just  a  pride  in  its  antiquity  and 
beauty,  and  so  keen  a  sense  of  the  early  and  not  onrealized  dreams  indolged  among 
its  tranqnil  shades.  The  mistress  of  KnebwMth  (says  a  contemporary)  has  left  a 
name  there  more  distinguisbed  than  ancestiy  conld  render  it — one  that  is  adomsd 
by  numberleas  deeds  of  private  benevolence,  and  by  the  practice  of  eyery  virtoe. 
Her  charities  were  unostentatious  and  extensive.  A  donation  of  a  thousand 
gnineas  in  aid  of  the  **  Propagation  of  the  Oospel  in  Foreign  Parts,'*  is  among  the 
recent  prooft  of  her  monificence ;  and  an  almshoose  for  the  widows  of  the  poor  she 
Just  lived  to  complete  and  endow.  Not  her  jost  and  eharitable  spirit  only,  bat  her 
literary  accomplishments,  have  been,  in  some  passages  of  his  writinn,  allnded  to 
by  Sir  Edwaxd,  as  inflaencing  his  earl^  chuaeter  and  directing  his  taste  and 
studies.  In  the  beantifol  dedication  of  bis  works  to  bis  mother,  he  say»— ^  From 
your  graocliil  and  aeeomplished  taste  I  eariy  leamed  ÜaX  affeetion  for  literatnre 
which  has  ezerdsed  so  large  an  inflnenoe  over  the  parsoits  of  my  life ;  and  yoa 
who  were  my  first  gnide  were  my  earliest  eritic."  Alloding  to  her  own  gentle 
and  polished  yerses,  he  says—'*  It  was  those  easy  lessons,  lar  more  than  the  harsher 
rudiments  leamed  subsequently  in  schools,  tbat  taoght  me  to  admire  and  to  imitate/' 
And  he  adds  to  this  a  reverential  acknowledgment  of  the  qualities,  compared  with 
which  all  literary  accomplishments  are  poor.  **  Happj,  whüe  I  borrowed  from 
your  taste,  conld  I  have  fonnd  it  not  more  dificnit  to  imitate  your  Tirtue»~yoar 
spirit  of  aetire  and  extended  benevolence,  yonr  cheerfnl  piety,  your  oonsiderate 
justice,  your  kindly  cbarity— and  all  the  qualities  tbat  brighten  a  natnre  more  free 
tnm  the  thougfat  of  seif  than  any  st  has  been  my  lot  to  meet  with."  Mn.  Bnlwer 
Lytton's  iather  was  a  great  soholar,  the  first  Hebraist  of  his  day,  and  above  Porson 
himself,  in  the  judgment  of  Parr.  He  wrote  dramas  in  Hebrew,  and  consigned  his 
estate  to  Stewards  and  decay.  The  energy  of  bis  danghter,  left  a  widow  in  her 
youth,  employed  itself  in  the  restoration  of  Knebworth.  This  old  manorial  seat 
(says  its  present  possessor,  in  a  beautifnl  paper  descriptive  of  the  scenes  of  bis 
Touth)  was  formerly  of  vast  extent,  "  bullt  round  a  ^ uadrangle  at  difiierent  periods, 
from  the  date  of  the  second  Crusade  to  that  of  the  reign  of  Klisabeth.  It  was  in  so 
minous  a  condition  when  she  came  to  its  possesnon,  that  three  ndes  of  it  were 
obltged  to  be  pulled  down ;  the  fburtb,  vet  remaining^  is  in  itself  a  house  lar^r 
than  most  in  the  oounty,  and  still  contaras  the  old  oak  hall«  with  its  lofty  oeilmg 
and  raised  music-gallery.  The  park  has  soraetfaing  of  the  cluracter  of  Pensfaurst ; 
and  its  veneraUe  avennes,  which  slope  from  the  hmise  down  tbe  gradual  deelivity, 

S'ving  Wide  views  of  the  opposite  hiUs,  crowned  with  eottages  and  spirss,  impart  to 
e  soene  that  pecuUarly  English,  hdf-stately  and  wholly-cultiTated  chancter,upoii 
which  the  poets  of  EUsabeth  s  day  so  mach  loTcd  to  linger," 
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BOOK    THE    FIRST. 

CHAPTER   TBE  FIFTH. 
X3I  ITHICH  THZ  MAHQUIB  ZXBIBITB  HIB  TALENT  lOB  DOCBLE-DEALING. 

Ahother  attempt  was  made  by  Harley  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
öliation  between  Abigail  and  Masham^  but  it  proved  as  unsuc- 
oessful  as  the  first«  The  young  equerry  was  so  piqued,  that  he 
devoted  himself  exdusivelv  to  the  beautiful  Countess  of  Sun- 
derUnd,  who,  having  received  a  hint  to  that  effect  from  her 
mother,  took  care  not  to  discourage  his  attentions,  and  finally 
carried  him  away  in  triumph  with  her  and  the  earl  to  supper. 
FoOed  in  this  quarter,  Harley  tumed  to  Abigail ;  but  she  was 
equally  engrossed  by  the  marquis,  laughed  loudly  at  his  remarks, 
and  appeared  so  much  amused  and  interested  by  him,  that  the 
aecretaxy  was  completely  puzzled,  and  began  to  consider  what 
cooxse  he  should  adopt« 

*<  If  she  really  likes  Guiscard,"  he  thought,  ''  I  must  make  a 
friend  of  him  betimes.  But  I  cannot  believe  it.  She  admitted 
to  me  that  she  was  pleased  with  Masham — and  her  looks  said 
more  than  her  words.  And  yet  she  acts  in  this  unaccountable 
manner.  But  a  woman  never  knows  her  own  mind  for  an  hour 
together,  and  why  should  I  expect  more  from  her  than  from  the 
rest  of  her  sex  ?  I  never  knew  a  plot  miscarry,  but  a  woman 
had  some  share  in  it.  I  have  no  special  regard  for  Masham, 
but  he  would  be  better  than  this  intriguing  Frenchman,  who 
will  speedily  min  Abigail  and  himsel£  And  this  the  duchess  well 
knows,  and  therefore  she  befriends  him.  I  must  put  an  end  to 
this  sillv  scene  at  once." 

Bat  he  found  it  no  such  easy  matter.  Abigail  would  neither 
attend  to  his  glances,  nor  listen  to  his  whispered  remonstrances, 
and  he  was  forced  to  retire  in  some  confiision,  for  he  feit  that  the 
cyes  of  the  duchess  were  upon  him.  Venting  his  anger  in 
muttered  maledictions  against  the  sex,  he  retumed  to  the  green 
doset,  which  was  now  entirely  deserted,  and  pondcred  over  what 
had  occurred,  and  upon  the  best  means  of  retaliating  upon  his 
cnemy. 

Wfiile  occupied  with  these  reflections,  he  was  surprised  by 
the  entrance  of  Guiscard,  and  the  Comte  de  Brian^on.  The 
latter  threw  himself  into  a  chair  near  the  picquet  table,  and  taking 
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up  the  Cards,  affected  to  examine   them,  while   the   marquis 
hastily  advanced  to  Harlej. 

"  What!  quitted  your  fair  partner  already,  marquis?"  cried 
the  secretary.  ^^  I  thought  it  was  an  engagement  for  the  evening." 

^^  Miss  Hill  has  rejoined  the  queen,"  answered  Guiscard,  "  and, 
seeing  you  euter  this  room,  I  thought  it  a  favourabie  opportunity 
to  have  a  word  with  you,  Mr.  Harley." 

The  secretary  bowed  somewhat  stiffly. 

"  I  have  reason  to  think  my  attentions  are  not  disagreeable 
to   Miss   Hill,"  pursued  the   marquis;  "you  are  her  cousin, 
•  Mr.  Harley." 

"  Miss  Hill  will  dispose  of  herseif  without  Consulting  me, 
marquis,"  replied  the  secretary,  drily ;  "  but  you  had  better 
address  yourself  to  her  other  cousin,  the  Duchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough." 

"  lamsure  of  the  duchess'  consent,"  rejoined  Guiscard;  "but, 
as  I  have  a  particular  regard  for  you,  Mr.  Harley,  and  would  not 
do  anything  for  the  world  disagreeable  to  you,  I  wish  to  ascer- 
tain  your  sentiments  as  to  the  connexion." 

"  The  alliance  is  too  advantageous,  and  too  exalted,  not  to  be 
gratifying  to  me,  marquis,"  said  Harley,  sarcastically. 

Apart  from  my  regud  for  Miss  Hill,"  continued  Guiscard, 

one  of  my  chief  pleasures  in  the  union, — should  I  be  so  fortu- 
nate  as  to  obtün  her  band, — will  be  that  it  will  enable  me  to  serve 
you,  Mr.  Harley,  as  effectuaUy  as  I  desire  to  do." 

"  Really,  marquis,  I  am  more  indebted  to  you  than  I  can  well 
express,"  rejoined  Harley,  in  a  tone  of  incredulous  contempt ; 
*^  but  I  apprehend  that  your  understanding  with  a  certain  great 
lady,  with  whom  I  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  on  some  points, 
will  rather  interfere  with  your  obliging  desire  to  serve  me. 

"  Tbere  is  no  understanding  between  the  duchess  and  me, 
I  assure  you,  Mr.  Harley,"  repued  Guiscard,  "  or  if  there  is,"  he 
added,  lowering  his  tone,  ana  assuming  a  confidential  manner, 
^'  I  do  not  consider  myself  bound  by  it.  The  duchess  only  uses 
me  for  her  own  purposes,  and  I  am,  therefore,  under  no  Obligation 
to  her.  But  I  could  be  grateful  to  him  who  would  serve  me 
from  a  better  motive." 

"  You  would  need  a  clearer  lantern  than  that  of  Diogenes  to 
find  out  a  disinterested  friend  at  a  court,  marquis,"  replied  Har- 
ley, with  a  sneer.  "  If  I  were  to  aid  you,  it  woiüd  be  upon  the 
43ame  terms  as  the  duchess." 

Will  you  aid  me  upon  her  terms  ?"  asked  Guiscard,  ei^erly. 
Hum  I"  exclaimed  Harley.     "  What  faith  have  I  in  your 
professions  ?" 

"  This  is  no  place  for  explanation,  sir,"  replied  Guiscard,  hur- 
riedly  and  eamestly,  "  but  tnough  my  conduct  may  appear  to  you 
that  of  a  double-dealer,  I  can  easily  prove  my  sincerity.  Our 
sentiments  on  many  points,  I  know  to  be  the  sam^.  We  have 
€ach  of  US  a  secret  regard  for  an  exiled  family " 
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^  Hoah  r  exciaimed  Harley,  raising  bis  finger  to  bis  lips^  and 

^anciog  aneasily  at  the  Comte  de  ^rian^oiiy  whose  back  was 

towards  them,  and  vrho  still  appeared  occupied  witb  tbe  cards. 

*'  He  bears  us  not,"  said  Guiscard,  '*  and  if  be  does,  notbing 

is  to  be  feared  from  bim.     He  is  in  my  confidence.     Wbenever 

joa  please,  yoa  sball  leceive  satis&ctory  assurances  of  my  good 

nith,  and,  in  tbe  meantime,  I  entreat  you  to  place  reliance  in 

me.     Motives  of  policy,  whicb  must  be  obvious  to  you,  bave 

induced  me  to  jom,  apparently,  witb  tbe  ducbess.     I  now  offer 

myaelf  to  you,  being  persuadä  tbat  witbout  you  I  sball  never 

obcain  Miss  Hill's  band." 

**  It  wonld  be  unfair  to  contradict  you,  marquis,"  replied  tbe 
secretary.     **  Witbout  my  aid,  I  do  not  think  you  wilL" 

''  Then  bear  me,  Mr.  Harley,"  said  Guiscard ;  ''  if  I  am  suc- 
ccasful  in  obtaining  my  object  tbrougb  you,  I  will  devote  myself 
wboUy  to  your  Service.  K  vou  do  not  cnrive  out  Lord  Godolpbin^ 
and  oocupy  bis  post,  it  sball  not  be  my  &ult" 

**  While  you  and  Madame  la  Marecbale  supplant  tbe  Duke 
and  Ducbess  of  Mailborougb,  eb,  marquis !     Egaa,  Saint  James's 
will  then  really  boast  its  Concini  and  Galigai,«and  our  gracious 
aovereign  will  sbine  fortb  a  second  Marie  de  Medicis." 
**  Sir !"  exclaimed  Guiscaid,  angrily. 

*•  Nay,  I  am  but  jesting,"  replied  Harley,  seriouslv.  "  I 
must  bave  time  to  tbink  tbe  matter  over.  You  bave  tasen  me 
faj  sorprise.     Come  to  me  to-morrow,  and  you  sball  bave  an 


At  wbat  bour?"  asked  tbe  marquis. 
About  noon,"  replied  Harley. 
'*  I  will  not  fiul,"  said  Guiscard ;  "  and  remember  tbat  it  rests 
witb  yourself  to  make  me  an  assured  friend  or  a  determined 


eoemy. 


r  perfecdy  understand  you,  marquis,"  rejoined  Harley ;  **  and 
now  we  will  separate,  or  we  may  be  ooserved.    Ab  I  tbe  ducbess." 
"  Wbat !  in  close  Conference  witb  Mr.  Harley,  marquis  ?"  cried 
tbe  ducbess,  entering  tbe  closet     *^  You  are  talking  treason,  I 


am  certam." 


**  Not  of  your  grace,  at  all  events,"  replied  Guiscard,  witb 
perfect  assurance ;  "  nor,  indeed,  of  any  one.  Mr.  Harley  bas 
oeen  prafiessing  an  obliging  interest  in  my  suit  to  Miss  Hill" 

^  As^  you  oelieve  bim  ?"  said  tbe  ducbess.  <'  K  be  speaks 
tbe  trutb,  be  must  bave  suddenly  cbanged  bis  mind." 

^  Sudden  cbanges  of  opmion  do  occur,  your  grace,"  rejoined 
the  secretary. 

^  You  are  right,"  replied  tbe  ducbess,  significantly.  *^  And  it 
18  well  wben  we  know  m>m  tbe  first,  wbom  we  bave  to  deal  witb," 
she  added,  glancing  at  Gruiscard.  ^*  One  cannot  then  be  de^ 
ceived." 

**  Trae,"  replied  tbe  marquis.     **  She  suspects  me,"  he  added, 

to  hiniBeli 

b2 
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At  this  momenty  the  queen  and  her  ladies^  together  with  thc 
prince  and  his  attendants,  entered  the  closet,  and  wbile  Anne 
seated  herseif  on  the  fauteuil,  the  duchess  drew  near  the  Earl  of 
Sunderlandj  and  said  to  him^  in  an  under-tone — 

^^  I  have  just  overheard  a  periidious  proposal  made  by  Guiscard 
to  Harley.  Whether  it  has  been  accepted  or  not  I  could  not 
ascertain.     But  it  is  clear  the  fellow  is  not  to  be  trusted." 

"  I  could  have  told  your  grace  that  before,"  replied  the  earl ; 
^^  but  he  will  answer  your  present  purpose  as  well  as  a  better 
man,  and  will  be  more  easily  shaken  oft  afterwards.  It  will  en« 
chant  me  if  he  persuades  Harley  to  league  with  him.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  then  of  the  match  t^Line  place»  and  equal 
certainty  of  Abigail's  immediate  dismissaL  To  further  this»  let 
me  entreat  you  not  to  let  either  Guiscard  orj  Harley  perceive 
that  you  suspect  the  existence  of  an  understanding  between  them«. 
Both  are  eyeing  you  narrowly." 

The  duchess  nodded»  and  quitting  her  son-in-Iaw»  beckoned 
the  roarquis  to  her»  and  by  the  carelessness  of  her  manner»  and 
the  friendly  remarks  she  made  upon  the  prosperous  progress  of  his 
suit  with  Abigail»  speedily  removed  his  misgivings.  Not  so  Har- 
ley. His  constant  practice  of  dissimulation  rendered  him  dis- 
trustful  of  others»  and  he  said  to  himself — 

*^  I  am  not  to  be  so  easily  duped.  I  saw  by  the  duchess's 
looks  when  she  came  in»  that  she  had  overheard  what  passed 
between  us»  or  suspected  it»  and  set  down  Guiscard  as  a  traitor. 
She  has  changed  ner  plans  since»  probably  owing  to  Sünder-- 
land's  advice.  But  it  wont  do — at  least  with  me.  What  if  I 
mislead  them,  and  seem  to  combine  with  this  intriguing  French- 
man  ?  It  shall  be  so.  Where  practicable»  one  should  never  fail 
to  play  off  an  adversary's  card  against  himself." 

Soon  after  this  the  queen  retired»  the  Company  dispersed»  and 
the  duchess  retumed  to  Marlborough  House  well  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  her  schemes. 


CHAPTER  THE  SIXTH. 

A  PEEP  BELOW  8TAIB8  AT  XARLBOBOrOH  HOüSE. 

On  the  moming  after  the  ball  at  the  palace»  and  just  as  the 
clock  of  old  Saint  Martinas  Church  (for  the  present  structure  was 
not  thcn  erected)  was  striking  eieht»  Mr.  Thomas  Proddy,  the 
queen's  coachman»  issued  from  the  Royal  Mews  at  Charing  Gross» 
and  bent  his  Steps  towards  Marlborough  House.  A  little  man  was 
Mr.  Proddy — a  very  little  man — but  great»  exceedingly  great, 
in  his  own  estimation ;  indeed»  it  may  be  doubted  whemer  the 
lord-treasurer  entertained  a  higher  opinion  of  his  post  or  him« 
seif»  than  did  Mr.  Proddy.  Nature  had  been  singularly  kind  to 
him»  and  if  she  did  not  actually  design  him  for  his  exalted  Situa- 
tion» she  formed  him  in  such  a  oianner  as  cnsured  his  elevation 
to  iL     She  coloured  his  giils  with  the  blushing  hues  ordinarily 
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Descending  the  area,  Mr.  Proddj  paused  for  a  moment  at  the 
open  door  of  a  room  adjoiniDg  the  kitchen,  where  a  prodi^ous 
cuttter  of  kiures  and  forks  arose  from  a  side-table,  at  which  a 
namber  of  servants  were  seated,  headed  by  a  stout,  red-faoed 
personage,  in  a  white  nightcap,  white  jacket,  and  white  aprem, 
who  was  occupied,  at  the  moment,  in  carving  a  magnincent 
sirloin  of  beef. 

^*  What,  hard  at  work,  I  perceive,  Mr.  Fishwick,''  said  Proddy, 
noddinff  graciously  at  the  cook ;  **  besinning  the  day  well." 

"Tolerably,  Jm*.  Proddy — tolerably,"  replied  Fishwick,  re- 
tuming  the  other's  salntation  by  taking  off  his  ni^tcap,  and 
lepkcine  it  on  his  bald  pate.  **  Wont  you  sit  down,  sur,  and  eat  a 
mouthfm  with  us  ?  This  beef  is  delicious,  and  as  fiit  and  jnioy 
as  a  haunch  o'  ven'scm." 

**  Pve  not  much  appetite,  Mr.  Kshwick,"  retumed  Proddy, 
despondingly; — *'  not  much,  sir." 

**  Sorry  to  hear  it,''  said  Fishwick,  shaking  his  head.  '*  Should 
be  afiraid  I  was  in  a  bad  way,  if  I  made  a  poor  breakfast  Sit 
down'and  try.  Here's  a  cofd  pork-pie— or  some  fiied  sassages, 
or  a  slice  of  nam  or  tongue  may  tempt  you. " 

''Take  a  cup  o'  chocolate  with  me,  Mr.  Proddy,"  said  a 
bnxom,  middle-aeed  woman,  who  might  possibly  be  the  under- 
housekeeper,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table, ''  it'll  fortify  you." 

<<  Better  have  a  dish  o'  tea  with  me,  Mr.  Proddy,"  mterposed 
a  much  yoimger  person,  with  a  good  dieal  of  the  air  of  a  lady's- 
maid  in  her  oress  and  manner;  ''  it's  good  for  the  narves,  you 
know." 

**  Obleeged  to  you,  Mrs.  Tipping;  and  to  you,  too,  Mrs.  Plump- 
ton,'' replied  Proddy ;  ''  but  Tm  not  troubled  with  narves,  and 
I  don\  want  fortifym'.  Thank'ee  all  the  same  as  though  I  did. 
But  ril  teil  'ee  what  I  will  take,  Mr.  Fishwick,  if  youll  allow 
me,  and  that's  a  toast  with  my  ale." 

''You  shall  have  it  in  a  trice,"  replied  the  cook,  issuing  the 
necessary  ordere  to  one  of  his  subaltems.  And  having  done 
this,  he  relinquished  his  knife  and  fork  to  a  footman  near  him, 
and  went  up  to  Proddy. 

"  Truth  »,  I  drank  rather  too  much  punch  last  night,  Mr. 
Fishwick,"  said  the  latter,  in  a  low  tone,  "  in  wishin'  the  queen 
— Grod  bless  her  I — ^many  happy  retums  of  the  day ;  and  I  feel 
xather  queasy  this  momin',  m  consequence.  äeijeant  Scales 
and  I  supped  tc^ther,  and  right  jolly  we  were,  I  can  promise 
you.  We  became  swom  brothers  at  last,  and  I'm  come  to  talk 
matters  over  w?  him  now.  Adzookers,  he's  a  man  of  infoima- 
tion,  the  serjeant" 

"  By  the  mass,  is  he !"  retumed  Fishwick — "  a  man  of  parts,  as 
one  may  say.  He  loves  his  glass  a  little  too  well ;  but  that's 
his  only  fault" 

"  I  cannot  account  that  a  fault,  Fishwick,"  rejoined  Pltxldy. 
*'  Seiieant  Scales  seems  of  a  cheerfiil  and  conviviid  tum,  like 
myseu.     But  nothin'  more, — nothin'  more^" 
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^  Far  be  it  finom  me  to  blame  him  for  bis  conviviality,"  säid 

tlie  csook,  buigbing.     ''  He's  a  pleasant  man  always ;  but  never 

so  pleasant  as  over  a  glass,  for  tben  be  loves  to  figbt  bis  battles 

ower  again ;  and  to  bear  him  teil  wbat  be  bas  seen  and  done 

iB  as  good  as  readtng  a  newspaper.    Lord  love  you,  be  bas  been 

'miÜL  the  duke  in  all  bis  campaigns  in  tbe  Low  Countries,  and 

efaewherey  and  bas  received  as  many  as  seventeen  wounds  in  dif- 

ferenC  parte  of  the  body  I    IVe  seen  'em  myself^  so  I  can  speak 

to  iL     Ue  bas  a  bullet  in  eaeb  of  bis  legs,  and  anotber  in  bis 

Shoulder ;  and  you  yourself  must  have  remarked  tbe  great  cut 

acnaa  hia  nose*     I  believe  bis  nose  was  sliced  rigbt  off,  and 

afterwazds  pieeed  to  tbe  face ;  but  bowever  tbat  may  be,  be 

had  the  satisfaction  of  killing  tbe  Bayarian  dragoon  tbat  wounded 

him.     As  to  tbe  Mounseers,  be  bas  sent  a  score  of  'em,  at  least, 

to  the  deviL     He  hates  a  Frencbman  as  beartily  as  be  loves 

brandy." 

^I  honour  bim  for  tbe  feeling,  Mr.  Fishwick,'' said  Froddy. 
^  I  hate  them  Mounseers  myself  consumedly." 

^  The  seijeant's  a  perfect  gazette  in  bimself,''  pursued  Fisb- 
wick, ''  and  can  relate  all  tbe  duke  said  at  tbis  place,  and  all 
he  did  at  tbat;  how  be  marcbed  here,  and  encamped  tbere ; 
what  foice  he  had  at  all  bis  engi^ments ;  how  be  planned  bia 
battles,  and  wbat  skilful  manceuvres  be  executed ;  how  if  numbers 
ccNild  haye  gained  tbe  day,  tbe  Frencb  ougbt  to  baye  beaten  htm, 
bat  how,  on  tbe  contrary,  tbey  always  eot  beaten  themsehes. 
In  Short,  hell  shew  you  as  piain  as  a  pikesta£f  wbat  it  is  tbat 
makes  the  Duke  of  Marlborougb  tbe  great  ^neral  be  is." 

**I  can  teil  you  tbat,  Fisbwick" — rejomed  Proddy; — "it's 
■kill.  Just  the  same  as  makes  me  a  better  coachman  tban  any 
other  man.  Tbe  duke  is  cut  out  for  tbe  bead  of  an  army,  just 
aa  I'm  cut  out  for  tbe  queen's  coacb-box." 

**  Exactly  T  replied  Fishwick,  scarcely  able  to  suppress  a 
hiigh.  **  But  I  haven't  quite  done  witb  tbe  seijeant  yet.  Hia 
memory's  so  good,  tfaat  he  can  teil  you  how  many  of  the  enemy 
were  killed  m  each  battle — how  many  Standards  were  taken» 
how  many  cannon,  bow  many  firelocks,  how  many  swords,  bow 
many  pikes,  goigets,  and  bayonets — and  I  sboulon't  wonder  if 
he  coiud  giye  a  shrewd  guess  at  tbe  number  of  buUets  fired." 

^  The  seijeant's  a  wonderful  man,  Mr.  Fishwick,"  obseryed 
Vroddjf  in  admiratioD. 

**  You  majr  say  tbat,  Mr.  Proddy,**  retumed  the  cook— "  he 
ü  a  wonderful  man.  I  don't  know  such  anotber.  You'll  see 
bis  room  presently,  and  you*ll  find  it  a  perfect  museum." 

**  He  told  me  be  had  sometbing  to  sbew  me,"  said  Proddy. 

^  And  he  told  you  the  truth,"  rejoined  fishwick.  **  The  auke 
is  uneommooly  partial  to  the  seijeant,  and  chooses  to  baye  him 
oonatantly  near  him,  and  baying  perfect  confidence  in  him, 
employs  him  on  any  business  wbere  secrecy  is  required.  Tbe 
seijeaat,  on  bis  part,  shews  bis  attachment  to  bis  noble  master  in 
a  cuiious  way.  Ue  wont  let  any  one  dean  bisboots  but  himsel£'* 
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**  Just  like  me  I"  cried  Proddy.  "  I  wouldn't  let  any  one 
clean  the  queen's  carriage  but  niysel£  The  seijeant's  a  man 
after  my  own  heart." 

^^  The  seijeaut  is  too  fond  of  drumming  to  please  me,''  re-> 
markcd  Mrs.  Tipping,  who  being  a  lady's  maid  was  somewhat 
of  a  fine  lady  herseif.  *^  Rat-a-tat-atat-atat, — ^rat-a^tat-atat-atat ! 
he's  at  it  from  momin'  to  nieht,  so  that  it's  a  mercy  the  drums 
of  one's  ears  ain*t  split  with  the  noise.  I  wonder  my  lady  Stands 
it     Tm  sure  I  wouldn't,  if  I  were  a  duchess." 

'*  The  duchess  is  a  soldier's  wife,  Mrs.  Tipping,'^  said  the 
Cook,  in  a  tone  of  slight  rebuke ;  ^*  and  our  noble  roaster  is  in- 
dulgent  to  his  faithful  follower,  and  humours  his  whims.  The 
scrjeant,  you  must  know,  Mr.  Proddy,  first  served  as  a  drummer, 
and  though  he  has  risen  as  you  see,  he  still  loves  his  old  occu- 
pation." 

'*  Quite  nat'ral,  Mr.  Fishwick,**  replied  Proddy ;  "  an  old 
coachman  alwavs  likes  the  smack  of  the  whip." 

"  Well,  my  clcar,  if  you  object  to  the  serjeant's  drumming," 
remarked  Mis.  Plumpton  to  Mrs.  Tipping ;  "  Pm  sure  you  can't 
find  fault  with  his  singing.     He's  as  melojus  as  a  nightingale." 

"  He  croaks  like  a  raven,  in  my  opinion,"  rejoined  pretty  Mrs. 
Tipping ;  "  but  we  can  easily  understand  why  you  find  his  singing 
so  sweet,  Mrs.  Plumpton." 

"  And  why,  pray,  I  should  like  to  know,  Mrs.  Saucebox  ?" 
cried  the  housekceper,  angrily. 

"  Fie,  ladies,  fie !"  intcrposed  Fishwick  —  "  quarrelling  so 
early  in  the  day.  Mr.  Proddy  will  have  a  pretty  idea  of  your 
tempers." 

'^  I  should  be  ashamed  to  quarrel  with  a  creature  like  Tip- 
ping," cried  Mrs.  Plumpton ;  ^^  but  if  it  must  be  told,  there  was 
a  time  when  sheliked  both  the  serjeant's  drummins  and  singinff." 

"  I  wont  äegrade  myself  by  answering  a  spitefulold  thing  like 
Plumpton,"  replied  Mrs.  Tippuig,  '*  but  I  cast  her  vile  insinua- 
tions  in  her  teetk  Like  his  drumming  and  singing,  forsooth  I 
Marry,  come  up !  she'll  try  to  persuade  you  I  like  the  seijeant 
himself  next" 

*'  So  you  do,"  retorted  Mrs.  Plumpton ;  ^^  so  you  do  I    And 

Jou're  jealous  of  his  attentions  to  me,  though  l'm  sure  I  give 
im  no  encouragement  And  that's  why  you  abuse  him  so.' 
"  Ladies,  ladies,  I  must  again  call  you  to  order,"  cried  Fish- 
wick. '^  It's  a  pity  that  a  question  of  hannony,  like  the  present, 
should  lead  to  discord — ^hal  ha!  But  here's  the  toast,  Mr. 
Proddy.  If  you  wish  to  see  the  serjeant,  TU  shew  you  the  way 
to  his  room." 

Plunging  the  toast  into  the  alc,  and  swallowing  a  huge  mouth- 
fiil  or  two,  Mr.  Proddy  left  the  rest  to  soak,  and  resuming  his 
pipe,  which  he  had  replenished  during  the  preceding  discourse, 
fotlowed  his  conductor  down  a  passase,  leading  apparently  to  the 
other  side  of  the  house.  They  had  not  proceeded  far,  when 
thcir  eärs  were  saluted  with  the  loud  rattan  of  a  drum. 
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**  That's  the  sexjeant,"  cried  Fishwick,  with  a  laugh ;  **  you'U 
liave  no  difficulty  in  finding  him  now." 

Whereupon  he  retraced  bis  Steps,  while  the  other  proceeded 
in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  which  grew  louder  and  louder 
each  moment,  until^  as  he  reached  a  small  Chamber  whence  it 
iasued,  he  was  well*nigh  stunned. 

Rat-a-tat-atat-a-r-r-r-r-a-r-a — Rat-a-tat«atat-a-r-r-r-r-a-r-a ! 


CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTH. 

UtUWlMO  HOW  THE  DUKE  OF  MABLBOBOUGH'S  BOOTB  WERE  CLEAMEI». 

"  What  a  devil  of  a  din,"  thought  Prodd^.  "  I  begin  to  think 
Mrs.  Tipping  was  right.  The  seijeant  is  rayther  too  fond  of 
dnimming,  I've  come  at  an  unlucky  moment  Bat  it  can't  last 
fcr  ever." 

It  lasted  loDger  than  he  expccted  thougb,  and  became  so  in- 
tolerably  loud  towards  the  close,  that  he  wondered  whether  he 
should  ever  hear  distinctiy  aflerwards.  The  door  beinj^  partially 
open,  gavc  to  view  a  sparely-made  but  athletic-lookmg  man, 
^o  must  haye  been  more  than  six  feet  hieb  when  he  stood 
erecty  seated  on  a  Joint  stool,  with  a  large  drum  between  bis 
]e^  which  he  was  beating  in  the  fnrious  manner  above  described. 
Little  fleshf  but  a  vast  deal  of  muscle,  had  Seijeant  Scales ;  bis 
hands  were  large  and  bony,  so  were  bis  feet,  so  was  bis  face» 
and  bis  whole  fi^me  seemed  knotted  and  compact,  and  built  for  a 
stoat  resbtance  against  attacks  of  all  kinds,  whether  from  without 
or  within.  That  he  must  have  undergone  much  wear  and  tear 
was  evident ;  but  the  freshness  of  bis  complexion,  which  was 
streaked  with  red,  like  an  apple,  bore  testimony  that  neither  the 
fatignesof  a  soldier's  life,  nor  the  addiction  to  good  liquor,  which 
was  laid  to  bis  charge,  had  impaired  bis  Constitution.  His 
no0e  was  of  unusual  maenitude,  and  it  was  probably  owing  to 
its  prominence  that  he  bad  received  the  severe  cut  across  it» 
which  had  so  nearly  robbed  him  of  this  remarkable  feature. 
Nothin^  indeed,  but  the  skill  of  the  surgeon  of  the  regiment 
saved  lumfirom  complete  disfigurement,  for  his  nose  had  actually 
been  sliced  off,  ana  was  only  found  and  re-appilied  to  the  &ce 
some  little  time  after  its  excision.*  The  restoration,  however, 
was  perfect ;  and  though  the  point  of  juncüon  to  the  parent  stock 
could  certainly  be  discovered,  the  nose  was  as  firmly  fixed,  as 
ornamental,  and  as  useful  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  ever. 
The  serjeant  had  a  pair  of  kindly  ffrey  eyes,  shaded  by  grizzled 
brows ;  bis  foreheaa  was  bald  and  scarred  in  several  place», 
while  a  black  patch  just  above  the  left  temple  shewed  where  a 

*  Some  curioas  csm«,  in  which  seTored  noies  haxe  been  succef  sfuUy  rettored, 
are  roentioned  in  Mr.  Pettioeew's  recent  very  amnsing  treatice  on  **  Mtdical 
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recent  wound  had  beea  receiyed.  There  was  an  air  of  militaiy 
cleanliness  about  him.  His  face  was  shaved  with  scnipulous 
nicetj,  the  scanty  locks  that  eraced  the  sides  of  his  head  were 
carefiilly  powdered,  and  a  tolerably  thick  pig^tail  hung  down 
his  Shoulders.  A  r^imental  waistcoat  of  blue  cloth,  fitting  tight 
to  the  shape,  and  braided  with  white  at  the  pockets  and  button* 
holes ;  tiff nt  white  gaiters,  ascending  above  the  knee,  and  fitstened 
beneath  it  with  a  black  strap;  square-toed  shoes;  a  leathem 
stock  ;  and  a  little  cap  of  the  same  material,  constitiited  his  attire. 

At  the  further  ena  of  the  room  hung  two  prints,  the  one  re- 
presenting  the  victory  of  Bamilies,  in  which  tne  prowess  of  the 
British  troops  was  represented  in  a  very  lively  manner,  and  the 
other  being  a  plan  of  the  battle  of  Blenheim.  Undemeath  was 
a  map  of  the  Netherlands,  and  a  plan  of  the  camp  and  entrench- 
ments  on  the  Schellenbeig.  Between  these  plana,  from  a  peg, 
hung  the  seijeant's  regimental  coa^  carefuUy  brushed,  and  wim 
the  Buttons  polished  as  bright  as  sUver,  together  with  his  three- 
comered  hat  On  the  left  stood  a  large  black  militaiy  ehest,  with 
the  owner's  name  inscribed  upon  it.  Above  it  was  a  print  of  the 
recent  royal  visit  of  thanksgiving  to  Saint  Paulis.  Opposite 
was  a  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  on  horseback,  en- 
velopea  in  clouds  of  smoke,  and  calling  to  his  men  to  chaige. 
Near  the  duke  was  a  broken  sword,  to  which,  doubtiess,  some 
history  was  attached ;  and  beneath  the  sword  hung  a  pair  of 
buff-coloured,  and  seemingly  blood-stained  gloves,  and  a  meer- 
schaimi.  There  were  also  two  odier  cancatures,  purporting 
to  be  portraits  of  Marshals  Villais  and  Tallard,  placed,  inten- 
tionally  no  doubt,  immediately  under  the  picture  of  their  great 
conqueror.  From  the  centre  of  the  roof  hung,  suspended  by  a 
stout  cord,  a  twenty-pound-weight  piece  of  shot  On  a  small 
deal  table,  on  the  nsnt,  stood  a  pair  of  jack-boots,  (whose,  Mr. 
Proddy  could  easily  divine,)  a  pot  of  blackin^,  a  box  of  brushes, 
s  pair  of  spurs,  a  Icnife,  and  some  other  tnfling  matters.  On 
the  floor  lay  a  piece  of  music  recently  composea,  and  entitled, 
^  A  new  health  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  three  glasses,** 
s  map  of  Flanders,  and  a  roll  of  populär  ballads. 

Having  finished  his  reveillee,  very  much,  as  it  appeared,  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  the  serjeant  got  up,  and  putting  the  drum 
aside,  proceeded  to  tie  an  apron  round  bis  waist.  After  which, 
he  took  up  a  boot  and  began  to  brush  it,  Clearing  up  his  pipes  at 
the  same  time  fi>r  the  fbllowing  stave : 

MARLBROOK  TO  THE  WARS  IS  COHINO. 

Maelbbook  to  the  wars  ia  Coming  I 
I  ftncy  I  hear  his  dromming; 
^Twül  put  an  end  to  th«  mununinff 

Of  our  priest-ridden  Monarqne! 
For  the  moment  he  euten  Flanders, 
He*ll  scare  all  our  hrave  commandeiB, 
They*ll  fly  like  so  maov  ganden, 

Disturb'd  hy  a  mastifTs  bork. 
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He  oomes ; — and  at  Schsllehbbsg  licka  *em 
At  BuiNHEiM  next,  how  he  kicks  *6m, 
And  on  Ramilixs*  piain  bow  he  sticks  *em 

Witii  haj*net  to  Che  groundl 
For  sayi  he,  *'  Thoae  saucy  Monnseen, 
m  thoroiigfaly — thoroughlj  trcNince,  sin, 
As  long  as  there*s  an  ounce,  sirs, 

Of  powder  to  be  found. 

Kow  be's  gone  home  so  jelly, 
And  we*ie  left  melancholy, 
Lamenting  of  our  foUj 

That  such  a  pait  we  took. 
For  bitterlr  has  he  dmbVd  us, 
And  cmelJy  has  he  snubb'd  ut, 
And  agaiDst  the  gnun  has  Tubb'd  us, 

This  terrible  Turk,  Mabuibook. 

We  hope  he*Il  never  oome  back,  siis, 

Ovr  genends  to  attack,  sirs, 

And  thrash  them  all  in  a  crack,  sirs, 

As  he  has  done  befbre. 
But  in  case  Qdsbh  Ahks  should  send  him, 
We  trust  she*ll  kindly  lend  him, 
Seme  Tories*  to  attend  him, 

Hwn  he*ll  reiom  no  more  I 

At  the  dose  of  the  ditty,  Mr.  Proddy  walked  into  the  room. 

"  Serjeant  Scalen  your  most  obedient,"  he  said ;  "  man  of  my 
Word,  you  aee.** 

•*So  I  perceive,"  reioined  the  seijeant;  "glad  to  see  you. 
How  are  you,  comrade?  Excuse  me«  Can't  ahake  handa. 
Buay." 

**  I>on't  wind  me/*  replied  Proddy ;  ^*  Fm  never  intemipted. 
Goon." 

**  I  like  the  sentiment,"  rejoined  the  seijeant  "  Take  a  seat 
ThisatooL'* 

**  Thank'ee^  no,"  replied  Proddy.  "  I  prefer  sitting  here.'* 
And  fietting  the  mug  on  the  ehest,  he  clambered  up  beside  it 
with  aome  difficulty.  When  he  was  comfortably  settled,  the  ser- 
jeant remarked — 

"  You  know  what  I  hold  in  my  hand,  comrade  7^ 

The  coachman  nodded,  significantly. 

**  Ye^  it's  BIS  boot,  comrade — ms  boot  1"  cried  the  seijeant, 
emphatically.  **  I  ahould  like  to  see  any  man  clean  this  boot 
bat  me." 

''So  I  always  say,  when  I  wash  down  the  royal  carriage," 
obaenred  Mr.  Frod^.  "  *  I  ahould  like  to  see  any  man  clean 
thia  camase  but  me.'    That's  my  obaervation." 

''But  the  duke  is  the  duke,*^  cried  the  seijeant,  not  quite 
pleaaed  with  the  remark. 

"  And  the  queen  ia  the  queen,"  retorted  Proddy. 

*  It  win  be  rcmembered  that  the  Torics  of  thoae  days  were  pretty  nearir  the 
Whigs  of  omt;  and  that  they  were  Tiolently  opposed  to  Marlhorongh,  and  the 
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"  But  which  is  the  ^reater  ?"  demanded  Scales^  with  some 
asperity.     '*  Which  is  the  greater,  I  ask  ?" 

Why  the  queen,  to  be  sure,"  replied  Proddy. 
No  such  thing»"  rejoined  the  serjeant.  *^  The  duke  is  the 
greater.  Where  'ud  the  queen  be  without  him?  Doesn't  he 
win  all  her  battles  for  her  ? — doesn't  he  keep  her  on  her  throne  ? 
— doesn't  he  direct  everything  ?  Zounds,  comrade,  doesn't  he 
govern  the  kingdom  ?" 

"  Not  that  rm  aware  of,"  replied  Proddy,  opening  bis  round 
eyes  to  their  widest  extent ;  **  but  they  say  the  duchess  does.'* 

"  Proddy,  you're  a  Tory,"  said  the  serjeant,  disdainfiilly. 

"  Dash  my  wig,  if  I  am,"  replied  Proddy ;  **  but  though  I  like 
the  duke,  I  must  stick  up  for  my  royal  missis." 

"  Well,  you're  right,"  retumed  the  serjeant,  after  a  pause ; 
^*  and  I  like  you  the  better  for  it  Give  us  your  band,  my  boy. 
And  now  look  at  this  boot,  Proddy.  Observe  it  welL  Do  you 
See  any  thing  extraordinary  about  it  ?" 

^*  About  the  heel,  or  the  toe  ?"  asked  the  coachman. 

"  You're  devoid  of  soul  to  make  such  a  reply,  Proddy,"  said 
the  serjeant  ^*  This  is  a  remarkable  boot — a  very  remarkable 
boot — ^an  historical  boot,  as  I  may  say.  It  was  wom  by  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  at  the  battle  of  namilies." 

^^  Odsbodikins !  you  don't  say  so,"  exclaimed  the  coachman. 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  replied  Scales ;  *^  and  I  could  say  a  great  deal 
more  about  it,  if  I  cnose.    But  that  one  fact's  enough." 

**  I  suppose  he  wore  t'other  boot  at  the  battle  o'  Blenheim," 
remarked  the  coachman,  innocently. 

^'  Nonsense,"  cried  the  seijeant,  ansrily.  And  brushing  away 
at  the  boot  with  great  vigour,  to  hide  ms  vexation,  he  once  more 
lifted  up  bis  voice  in  song  : 

KIKG  FROG  AND  QUEEN  CRANE. 

Old  King  Frog,  he  swore  begar ! 

Croakledom  cree ! — croakledom  croo ! 
That  he  with  Queen  Crane  would  go  to  war, 

Bluaterem  boo ! — ^thniaterem  throiiffh ! 
With  that,  he  summoned  his  fiercest  f  rogs, 
With  great  cock*d  hats,  and  with  queues  like  loffs, 
And  says  he,  ^*  Thrash  these  Granes,  vou  ugly  dogs ! 

Sing,  Ventre-sMnt-gris ! — ^Parbleu  f  " 

To  fight  they  went ;  but  alack !  füll  soon, 

Croakledom  cree ! — croakledom  croo  I 
Messieurs  the  Frogs  they  changed  their  tune, 

Of  blusterem  boo  I — ^thrusterem  through ! 
For  Queen  Crane  had  a  leader  stout  and  streng, 
With  a  bill  like  a  fire-spit,  six  yards  long. 
And  the  Froggies  he  gobbled  up  all  day  long, 

With  their  "  Ventre-saint-gris !— Parbleu  1  - 

"  Bravoj  serieant,"  exclaimed  Proddy.  "  You  sing  as  well  as 
jou  drum.     Ine  drum's  a  warlike  instrumenta  serjeant" 

"  I  believe  you,"  replied  Scales,  with  sudden  animation,  "the 


tue  ooMi  iw  uia  euure  shubuicliuii,  ue  pui  ii  careiuiiy  aoWD 
oa  the  öoor,  siid  took  up  the  other. 

"  I  say,  serieaDt,"  cried  Proddy,  "  do  you  know  what  you'rc 
doin'?     You'Il  spoil  that  map." 

"  Never  miod  if  I  do,  comrade,"  replied  Scales,  smilinfir.  "  It's 
not  by  accideot  tbst  map  of  Flanders  lies  there.  And  it'a  not  by 
accident  that  ihe  Duke  of  Marlborough's  boot  is  set  upoii  it" 

"  I  take,"  cried  Proddy.  "  You  mean  to  ahew  that  the  duke 
has  planted  bis  foot  oo  Flandera,  and  crushed  it  down." 

"  Eiactly,"  replied  the  seijeant.  "  You've  hit  the  mark  as 
Deatly  as  I  did  tne  Bavarian  trooper,  at  the  Battle  of  Schellen- 
berg,  when  he  was  in  the  act  of  levclling  a  pistol  at  the  duke's  head. 
That  boot  precisely  covers  Bruges,  Ghent,  Antwerp,  Oudenarde, 
Mechlin,  and  Brüssels;  allwhich  eitles  his  grace  hus  lately  sub- 
jected.  I  never  do  any thing  withuiit  a  meamoK)  comrade.  Look 
at  those  spurs,"  he  added,  pausing  in  his  work,  and  pointmg  to 
them  with  the  bnish.  "  Youmight  think  it  accident  tnat  thev're 
Icaning  ^ainst  the  picters  of  those  two  French  generals.  But 
it's  not     Guess  why  I  put  'em  there  ?" 

"  To  shew  how  wouDuily  the  duke  goads  'em,  I  s'pose,"  replied 
Proddy. 

"  Right,"  rejoined  the  scijeant ;  "  you  take  me  exactiy,  com- 
rade. it's  a  pleasure  to  talk  tu  a  man  of  your  discemment. 
Those  two  queer-looking  chapa  have  given  ua  a  world  o'  trouble. 
Both  are  brave  men, — for  we  mustn't  disparage  an  enemy,  com- 
rade,— but  the  liravest  of  the  two,  as  well  as  the  best  general. 
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is  old  TsllanL  A  well-fbuffht  battle  was  that  of  Blenhelm, — and 
well  do  I  remember  the  o^y!  I  needn't  teil  you  it  was  the 
glorious  Thirteenth  of  August,  1704.  Many  and  many  boon 
and  brave  companion  did  I  leave  on  that  bloody  field«  The 
duke  hhnself  had  a  narrow  escape,  as  you  shall  hear.  About  two 
o'dock  in  the  moming,  our  camp  between  Erlingshofen  and 
Keasel-Ostheim,  was  broken  up,  and  the  troops  were  pat  in 
motion ;  the  right  wing  of  the  army  beine  commanded  by  Prince 
Eugene,  and  the  left  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough*  We  marched 
forward  in  silence,  and  the  moming  being  hazy,  the  enemy  did 
not  suspeet  our  approach.  As  we  drew  near,  the  two  generals 
rode  forward  with  a  strong  escort  to  reconnoitre.  And  from. 
this  rising  ground,*' — ^pointing  to  the  plan, — "  near  Wolperstetten, 
they  descned  the  whole  of  the  hostile  camp.  The  duke  then^ 
after  some  consideration,  laid  out  his  plan  of  battle.  By  this  time, 
the  mist  having  cleared  off,  our  propinquity  was  aiscovered, 
and  the  alarm  being  instandy  given,  j)reparations  were  made 
by  Tallard  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  for  the  approaching 
strife.  I  shan't  go  through  all  our  preparations,  or  the  dispo- 
sitions  of  the  enemy,  because  you  mishtn't  care  to  hear  about  'em, 
or  wouldn*t  understand'em  if  you  did,  but  shall  pass  to  the  event 
in  question.  It  having  been  agreed  between  the  two  generals 
that  the  battle  should  begin  on  both  wings  at  the  same  moment» 
Prince  Eugene  rode  off,  and  the  duke,  while  waiting  his  signal^ 
ordered  Service  to  be  performed  at  the  head  of  eacb  regiment 
This  done,  he  appointed  posts  for  the  wounded,  and  gave  special 
Instructions  to  the  surgeons ;  after  which,  he  mounted  his'  horse, 
and  riding  along  the  lines,  seemed  well  pleased  to  find  us  all  in  such 
good  heart,  and  so  eager  to  begin.  '  You  shan't  have  to  wait  lonff, 
my  lads,'  he  said.  Scarcely  were  the  words  uttered,  when  a  baU 
jGrom  one  of  the  batteries  Struck  the  sround  close  beside  him, 
and  covered  him  from  head  to  foot  with  dust  We  all  thonght 
be  was  hit,  and  a  cry  was  raised,  but  he  shook  the  dust  from 
his  Shoulders,  raised  bis  hat,  and  rode  on  as  if  nothing  had  hi^ 
pened»" 

*^  Just  what  I  should  have  done  under  similar  circumstances," 
observed  Proddy.  *'  Pray,  seijeant,  whose  sword  may  that  have 
been?"  he added,  glancing at  the  broken  weapon  hanging  against 
the  walL 

**  That  sword  belonged  to  a  brave  man,  comrade — a  very  brave 
man,"  replied  Scales ;  '^no  less  a  person  than  General  Bowe,  who 
was  killed  on  the  memorable  day  Pve  just  mentioned.  I  was 
near  him  when  he  felL  The  brigade  under  his  command  had 
to  cross  the  Nebel,  the  little  river  you  see  here,"  again  referring 
to  the  plan,  **  under  so  dreadful  a  discharge  of  grape,  that  the 
dear  water  was  tumed  to  blood.  But  not  a  shot  was  allowed 
to  be  fired  in  retum.  On  gaining  the  opposite  bank,  General 
Rowe  drew  his  sword,  and,  in  the  teeth  of  the  enemy's  guns, 
with  the  balls  whistling  about  bis  ears  like  hail,  advanced  to  the 
«nclosures,  and  striking  his  blade  against  the  pallisades,  gave  the 
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Word  to  fire.  At  the  same  moment,  a  bullet  pierced  bis  breast ; 
bot,  tbough  mortally  wounded,  be  waved  bis  broken  blade 
above  bis  bead>  for  be  bad  sbivered  it  against  tbe  wood^  and  called 
to  bis  men  to  advance.  Tbe  sword  tbat  feil  from  bis  grasp  I 
picked  up  and  preserved.  Poor  fellow !  if  be  bad  died  later  in 
tbe  day  I  sbould  bave  grieved  for  bim  less.  As  it  was,  bis  last 
moments  were  cbeered  by  tbe  certainty  of  victory." 

*'  A  great  consolation,''  observed  Proddy.  "  1  sbould  like  to 
die  in  bamess  myself.  But  I  observe  a  pair  of  gloves  tbere. 
Tbey Ve  a  bistory,  I  dare  say  ?** 

"  Tbey  bave,"  replied  Öcales.  "  Tbe  dark  stains  you  see 
lipon  tbem  are  blooa — my  blood,  comrade«  Tbose  gloves  were 
ooce  tbe  property  of  a  Bavarian  officer,  wbom  I  captured  at  tbe 
battle  of  Scbellenberg.  He  bad  fled  towards  tbe  Danube,  but  I 
overtook  bim  in  a  wood,  captured  bim  after  a  struggle,  and  was 
retuming  witb  my  prisoner,  wben  two  of  bis  own  men  came  np. 
Scared  as  tbey  were,  tbey  saw  bow  matters  stood,  and  balted. 
The  officer  instantly  broke  from  me,  tbougb  be  bad  yielded— * 
rescue  or  no  rescue, — ^and  all  tbree  prepared  to  attack  me. 
Before  tbey  could  toucb  me,  bowever,  i  sbot  one  of  tbem,  and 
baving  my  bayonet  fixed,  contrived  to  keep  off  tbe  otber  two ; 
and  not  merely  keep  'em  off,  but  to  give  'cm  some  awkward 
pokes  into  tbe  bargam.  At  last,  tbe  second  man  feil,  and  tbe 
oi&cer  alone  was  left.  He  was  severely  wounded,  but  making 
a  desperate  blow  at  me,  be  cut  tbrougb  my  cap,  and  brougbt 
down  tbe  blood  over  my  face  like  rain,  and  tben  closing  witb  me, 
aeized  me  by  tbe  tbroat  witb  botb  bands.  Millions  of  sparkies 
danced  in  my  eyes,  and  I  could  feel  my  tongue  Coming  out  be- 
tween  my  teetL  But  just  wben  I  believed  all  was  over,  bis  grasp 
relaxed,  I  sbook  bim  off,  and  be  feil  to  tbe  ground — stark  dead  I 
I  kept  bis  gloves,  stained  as  you  see  'em,  in  memory  of  tbe  event.'* 

*^  Vou'd  a  narrow  escape,  serjeant,"  observed  Proddy ;  '*  tbat's 
a  deatb  I  don't  desire.     It  seems  too  like  bangin'.'* 

"  Pcrbaps  you  would  prefer  to  die  like  poor  Colonel  Bingfield, 
wbose  bead  was  carried  off  by  tbat  cannon-ball,  at  tbe  batde  of 
Ramilies,"  rejoined  Scales. 

"  No,  I  sbouldn't,"  replied  Proddy,  looking  up  witb  astonisb- 
ment,  mized  witb  alarm,  at  tbe  buge  piece  of  sbot  banging  above 
bis  bead.    "  Has  tbat  cannon-ball  actitly  taken  off  a  man's  bead  ?^ 

**  As  clean  as  axe  could  do  it,"  retumed  Scales. 

**  Lor  I"  exclaimed  Proddy,  involuotarily  putting  bis  band  to 
bis  neck,  and  wondering  bow  he  sbould  feel  witbout  bis  bead. 
*^  If  it  wouldn't  be  tirin'  you,  serjeant,  I  sbould  like  to  bear 
about  (An/." 

'^  You  must  know,  tben,"  replied  Scales,  ^'  tbat  during  tbe 
heat  of  tbe  confiict,  the  Duke  of  Marlborougb,  seeing  some  of  tbe 
c^avalry  in  disorder,  dasbed  amongst  tbem,  to  encourage  tbem 
b^  bis  presence ;  but,  being  recognised  by  tbe  Frencb  dragoons, 
witb  wnom  they  were  engi^ed,  he  was  surrounded,  and  exposed 
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"Brush — ^brosh  away!"  chorused  Proddy,  breaking  his  pipe 
in  his  enthosiasm. 

**  Hang  it !"  cried  the  serjeant,  "  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but 
the  thougbt  o'  the  duke's  goodness  always  brings  the  water  to  my 
eyes.  I  wish  you  couid  see  him  visitin'  the  wounded,  as  l've 
so  often  Seen  him.  He's  just  as  considerate  to  the  enemy  as 
to  his  own  men.  Or^  if  you  could  meet  him  making  the  rounds 
of  the  camp  at  night     He's  as  firee  and  easy,  and  as  like " 

At  this  moment,  a  tall  figure  appeared  at  the  door.  Proddy 
looked  round  in  dismay,  and  instantly  sUpped  off  the  ehest. 

*^  It's  the  Victor  of  Ramilies  himself,"  whispered  Scales« 
**  Stand  at  ease»  comrade." 

"  I  am  standin'  as  easy  as  I  can,"  replied  Proddy. 

"  Don't  disturb  yourself,"  said  the  duke,  good-naturedly.  "Pve 
a  little  commission  for  you,  serjeant'' 

"  Always  ready  to  obey  Orders,  general,"  replied  Scales,  Stand- 
ing holt  upright,  and  saluting. 

"  Who  is  this  person  ?"  asked  Marlborough,  regarding  Proddy, 
who  was  imitating  the  seijeant  as  well  as  he  could.  '^  I  seem  to 
know  him." 

"  The  queen's  coachman,  Mr.  Proddy,  your  grace,"  replied 
Scales. 

'^  I  thought  I  recollected  the  face.  Her  majesty  has  a  good 
servant  in  you,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Proddy?"  observed  the  duke. 

*^  None  better,  your  grace,  though  I  say  it,  who  shouldn't," 
rejoined  Proddy. 

^^You  know  the  Marquis  de  Guiscard,  seijeant?"  said  the 
duke,  tuming  to  him. 

•*  Perfectly,  general." 

<'And  are  acquainted  with  his  residence?"  pursued  Marl- 
borough. 

"  No.  29,  PaU  MaU." 

"  Good,"  retumed  the  duke.  ^^  Watch  him,  and  let  me  know 
where  hc  goes  to-day." 

**  Any  more  commands,  general  ?" 

The  duke  replied  in  the  negative. 

**  Your  grace  is  probably  aware  that  the  marquis  attempted  to 
carry  off  Miss  Hill,  in  Ssdnt  James's-street,  yesterday  ?"  observed 
Proddy. 

**  Some  such  report  reached  me,  certainly,"  rephed  the  duke, 
carelessly ;  **  but  I  believe  it  to  be  a  mistake." 

''It  was  no  nüstake,  beg^n'  your  grace 's  pardon,"  replied 
Proddy.  ''I  heard  all  partic'lars  from  parties  who  saw  what 
happened.  A  country  parson,  Mr.  Hyde,  together  with  bis  wife 
and  daughtcr,  are  lodgin'  in  the  house  of  a  gentleman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance,  Mr.  Greg,  and  they  told  me  what  occurred/' 

"  That  Greg  is  a  Clerk  with  Mr.  Secretary  Harley — ha  ?"  cried 
the  duke,  quickly. 

"  He  is,  your  grace,"  replied  Proddy. 
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^^  You  are  easily  imposed  opon^  I  fear,  my  good  man^"  said 
the  dake ;  **  but  we  shall  see.  Serjeant,  come  to  me  at  two,  and 
lepoit  what  you  have  seen  of  the  marquis." 

"  Odsbobs  I  now  I  think  of  it,  the  marquis  is  known  to  Greg," 
cried  Proddy.  '^IVe  seen  'em  togetber,  and  one  Monsieur 
Claude  Bande,  die  Count  de  Brianfon's  secretary." 

**  Indeed,"  ezdaimed  the  duke,  **  the  plot  thickens  !  Serjeatit, 
go  with  the  coachman  in  the  evening  and  try  what  yon  can 
make  of  Gfeg.  You  nnderstand  what  to  do  in  the  other  matter. 
Mr.  Proddy,  I  must  again  impress  npon  you  the  absolute  neces- 
sity  of  caution." 

So  saying,  he  quitted  the  room. 

**  Grräcious  me  I"  ezclaimed  Proddy,  sinking  npon  the  stool. 
''What  a  iri^ht  Pve  been  in,  to  be  sure.  A  treasonable  corre- 
apondence  with  the  Pretender !  A  hangin'  afiair.  And  poor 
innocrat  I  to  be  lu^ed  into  it  without  my  knowledge.  Oh  Tor ! 
ohlorT 

**  Hoah  r*  exdaimed  the  serjeant  ''  Recollect  bis  grace's  cau- 
tion.  Not  a  word  of  what  youVe  heard  to  a  living  soul.  Don't 
fareathe  it  even  to  yonrself,  for  you're  not  to  be  trusted.  But  I 
most  now  call  Mr.  Timperley,  bis  grace's  valet,  and  send  up  bis 
boots." 


CHAPTER  THE  EIGHTH. 

Or  THE  MOBTAL  DEFIAMCE  OTFEBED  TO  SBBJEAlfT  8CAUB8  BY  MOHSIKUB 

BIPPOLTTE  BIHBELOT. 

Thb  boots  being  deliyered,  the  serjeant  next  put  on  bis  hat  and 
coat,and  accompanied  by  Proddy,  sallied  forth  to  Pall  Mall,  where, 
after  agreeing  to  meet  in  the  eyening  to  yisit  Greg,  pursuant  to 
the  oroers  tbey  had  received,  the  companions  separated — the  one 
betaking  himself  to  the  palace,  and  tne  other  directing  bis  steps 
towaids  No.  29.  Scales  was  soon  there,  and  by  good  luck,  finding 
Monaieur  Hippoly te  Bimbelot,  the  marquis's  valet,  with  whom  be 
had  some  acquaintance,  at  the  door,  he  entered  ipto  conversation 
with  bim,  and  made  himself  so  amusing,  that  he  was  speedily 
inrited  into  the  house.  Monsieur  Bimbelot  had  not  break- 
fiisted ;  and  though  the  serjeant  had  consumed  a  couple  of  pounds 
of  rump-steaks  some  two  hours  before,  he  was  easily  prrvailed 
j^paa  to  take  bis  place  at  table,  and  in  the  exhibition  of  bis  mas- 
ticatory  powers  far  outdid  bis  entertainer.  The  drumming, 
anging,  and  boot-deaning  had  given  bim  an  appetite.  As  to 
Monsieur  Bimbelot,  he  was  far  too  fine  a  gentleman  to  eat 
rnnch.  The  wing  of  a  chicken,  the  crumby  part  of  a  Frencb 
zoll,  and  a  pint  of  Bourdeaux,  contcnted  him,  while  the  serjeant 
carved  away  at  the  ham,  sliced  the  loaf,  explored  the  unctuous 
recesses  of .  a  Strubourg  pie,  cracked  the  domes  of  a  coui^e  of 
eggs  ä  la  coq, — but  shook  bis  bead  at  the  claret 
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'^  No  jesÜDff  about  the  duke,  Mounseer  Bambyloo^"  said  Scales, 
stemly;  "  I  don't  allow  it'* 

^  Pardon^mon  eher  seroent,"  cried  Bimbelot  ^*I  have  de  highest 
poasible  lespect  for  Lady  Marlbrook.  C'est  une  dame  magnifique, 
soperbe  eomme  une  reine,  et  adorable  comme  une  ange.  If  ever 
I  commit  de  foUy  of  marriage,  I  should  wish  to  be  govem  by 
my  wife.  Men  are  alvays  happy  under  vat  you  call  de  petticoat 
govemment.  Est  ce  que  yous  s^avez  le  raison  de  cela,  mon 
farave  ?    Ce  n'est  pas  dair»  mais  c'est  indubitable«" 

^  If  you  wish  me  to  digest  my  breakfast,  you  wont  talk  so 
much  French  to  me,  Mounseer  Bambyloo,''  said  Scales.  ^*  You 
can  speak  English  well  enougb,  if  you  like.'' 

^  \  ou  are  ver  good  to  say  so,  seigent,''  replied  the  valet ;  ^<  but 
I  talk  so  mush  to  my  master,  dat  T  quite  lose  my  English." 

**  I  say,  Bambyloo,  what  sort  of  master  do  you  find  the  mar- 
quis?"  asked  Scales. 

'*  Oh,  ver  good  I"  replied  the  valet,  **  suit  me  exactly,  or  I'd 
disshardie  him.  Sacrebleu !  c'est  un  excellent  maitre ;  pas  trop 
riche ;  mais  follement  prodigue,  et  excessivement  genereux  quand 
il  gagne,  ce  que  fait  la  fortune  d'un  valet.  No,  sergent,  1  have 
HO  reason  to  be  dissatisfy  wid  de  marquis.  Shall  I  teil  you  a 
Beeret  ?    II  va  marier." 

**  Curse  that  lingo !"  cried  the  seijeant  *'  Talk  English,  can't 
you  I     Who's  he  going  to  marry  ?" 

**  Jure  nioi  que  vous  tiendrez  le  secret,  sergent,  si  je  vous  le 
dis,"  said  Bimbelot,  mysteriously. 

''  Swords  and  bayonets  I  I  shall  lose  all  patience,"  cried  Scales. 
^Is  the  kdy  rieh?" 

''  Mais  non,"  answered  Bimbelot 

**  Young  ?" 

**  Pas  trop— une  peu  avancee." 

*•  Handsomc  ?" 

**  Mais  non — ^selon  mon  gout" 

**  Neither  young,  rieh,  nor  handsome,"  cried  Scales.  *^  Then 
what  the  devil  does  he  marry  her  for?" 

'^  Ay,  dere  it  is,  seimnt,"  retumed  Bimbelot  ^^  II  a  un 
motif — ^un  trcs  hon  motit  Je  vous  conjure  d'etre  secret  C'est 
la  fiivorite  de  la  reine — la  nouvelle  favorite,  sergent  Qu'en 
pensez  vous  de  cela  ?" 

«  Think  of  it  ?"  cried  Scales—«  I  don't  know  what  to  thmk  of 
it  I  What  between  your  gibberish  and  the  news,  I'm  fairly 
bewildered." 

« You'U  see  some  shanges,  by  by,  dat  vill  astonish  you 
more,  sergent,"  rejoined  Bimbelot  «  On  my  master's  retum 
fiom  de  ball  at  de  palace,  last  night,  he  teil  me  dat  Mademoiselle 
Hill  has  accept  him,  and  order  me  to  call  him  at  eleven — instead 
of  twelve,  his  usual  hour — dis  moming,  as  he  have  to  attend 
Mr.  Harley,  the  lady's  cousin,  pour  arranger  les  fianfailles." 
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CHA.PTER  THE  NINTH. 

THE  SECRETARY'S  LEYEE. 

Thb  Marqttis  de  Guiscard^  though  he  expected  to  be  instantly 
fliPtnittoHj  was  oshered  into  an  ante-room,  where  seteral  persons 
weie  seatedy  awaiting,  like  himself,  an  audience  of  the  seexe- 
tary.  Amoi^  tfaem  were  three  Individuais,  with  whose  fiM^es  he 
was  familiär,  having  noticed  them  among  the  crowd  of  spectators 
in  Saint  James's  Street,  on  the  moming  of  the  drawing-room, 
joBt  before  his  own  nnsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain  an  interview 
with  Abigail  HüL  These  were  Parson  Hyde,  his  wife  and 
daoi^ter.  Angelica's  freshness  and  beaaty  had  attracted  Gois- 
caid's  attention  when  he  first  beheld  her,  but  he  was  too  much 
occupied  by  his  project  then  to  bestow  more  than  a  thought 
lipon  her;  bat  now  that  he  beheld  her  under  difPerent  cireum« 
fltances,  he  wondered  he  had  not  been  more  Struck  by  her.  Ange- 
liea  was  plainly  and  modestly,  yet  not  unbecomin^y  attired  in  a 
flat  low-crowned  bonnet,  with  larse  brims,  which  sat  on  the  top  of 
her  head,  and  i^ich,  while  it  shaded  her  face,  displayed  very 
diarmingiy  her  loxuriant  aubom  hair,  gathered  in  a  düster  of 
linglets  behind«  A  scaiiet  silk  petticoat,  seen  through  a  white 
calico  dress,  which  was  tucked  up  at  the  side ;  boddice  of  the 
same  coloor  as  the  petticoat ;  a  white  muslin  apron ;  long  white 
ailk  nüttens,  that  came  up  nearly  to  the  elbow,  and  hiffh-heeled 
ahoes,  which  soited  her  httle  feet  to  perfecdon,  formed  the  sum 
of  her  dreas.  Her  mother,  who,  it  has  before  been  mentioned, 
had  not  lost  her  comeliness,  wore  a  black  siik  gown,  a  little  faded» 
a  fiiibelowed  scar^  and  ruffles,  a  spotted  hooa,  and  laced  dogs. 

Panon  Hyde  was  conversing  with  a  brother  divine,  whose 
xank  in  the  church  was  higher  than  his  own,  as  was  evident 
fiom  his  attiie,  as  well  as  from  the  doctor's  hat  which  he  held 
apon  his  knee.  The  features  of  the  latter  were  handsome  and 
prapossessing,  his  complexion  sanguine,  and  his  fisure  portly 
and  commanding.  He  looked  hard  at  Guiscard  as  be  entered, 
and  returned  the  marquis's  supercilious  elance  with  a  frown,  and 
Ifaen  continued  his  conversation  with  llyde,  by  whom  he  was 
addrested  as  Doctor  Sacheverell. 

Soon  after  this,  and  while  the  marquis  was  ogling  the  pretty 
AngeUca,  who,  finding  herseif  the  obiect  of  his  regard,  fliutered 
and  blushed,  looked  this  way  and  that,  giggled  to  her  mother, 
and  cntmpled  up  her  apron  between  her  fingers,  in  heragitation, 
the  inner  door  was  opened,  and  amid  loud  peals  of  laughter  two 
persoDS  came  fbrth  m>m  it.  An  uriier  at  the  same  time  stepped 
ap  to  Guiseard,  and  told  him  that  Mr.  Harley  was  disengt^ed ; 
lipon  which  the  marqnis,  kissing  his  band  to  Aneelica,  and  courte- 
oudy  saluting  the  new-comers,  passed  into  the  mner  Chamber. 

Tne  foremost  of  the  persons  who  had  just  quitted  the  secre» 
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missioners  of  trade,  and  sat  in  parliament  as  member  for  East 
Grinstead.  He  was  plainly  attired  in  a  black  riding  suit, 
with  boots,  wig,  and  hat  to  match,  and  carried  a  whip  in  bis 
band. 

After  chatting  togetber  for  a  few  minutes,  tbe  pair  were  about 
to  quit  tbe  room,  wben  Saint-Jobn  cbanced  to  notice  Sacheve- 
rell,  and  instantly  stopped. 

*^  Ahy  doctor,  be  cried,  ^^  I  am  deligbted  to  see  you.  I  bave 
to  congratulate  you,  and  tbe  cburcb  at  tbe  same  time,  on  jour 
recent  nomination  to  tbe  rectorsbip  of  Saint  Saviour's.  To  my 
sbame  be  it  spoken,  I  bave  not  yet  been  to  bear  you. — ^Wbat 
are  you  laughing  at.  Hat,  you  rogue  ? — But  I  am  told  that  tbe 
Sermons  you  bave  recendy  delivered  there  bave  been  uncommonly 
powerfiiL** 

<<  PoppjMuice  not  more  so, — they  are  undoubted  soporifics,'* 
whisperra  r  rior. 

**  Ab,  Mr.  Saint-Jobn,  you  do  me  too  much  bonour,"  said 
Sacheverell,  bowing ;  <^  this  praise  from  you  is  as  gratifying  as 
unezpected.^ 

'*  It  is  richly  merited,  at  all  events,  my  dear  doctor,''  replied 
Saint-Jobn.  "  Tbe  effect  of  your  sermons  bas  already  been 
feit  in  quarters  wbere  you  would  most  desire  it" 

'*  Yes,  because  be  bas  seasoned  them  strongly  with  politics,** 
whispered  Prior.     **  Personality  is  their  chief  merit" 

Sunt-John  nudged  bis  friend  to  be  quiet,  while  Sacheverell 
bowed  to  tbe  ground. 

^The  hiffh  cburcb  party  owes  you  much,  doctor,**  pursued 
Saint-Jobn,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  will  not  prove  ungrateful." 
**  Let  tbe  Whigs  bribe  bim  with  a  oisbopric,  and  he  will  preach 
up  non-confoimity  or  any  other  formity,"  whispered  Prior. 

^'You  attach  more  importance  to  my  humble  Services  than 
they  merit,  Mr.  Saint-John,"  said  Sacheverell ;  ^*  but  believing 
that  I  mav  do  good,  I  shall  persevere  in  tbe  course  I  bave 
begun.  Wbat  I  want  in  ability  I  shall  make  up  in  zeal,  and  I 
shall  shrink  fiom  no  menaces,  as  I  would  stoop  to  no  corrupt 
rewards,  though  both,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  bave  been  held 
out  to  me  by  tne  party  in  power." 

"WhatI  can't  you  take  a  bmt,  Harry?"  whispered  Prion 
**  Offer  bim  Lancom  or  ehester  at  once." 

'^I  shall  go  on  I  say,  sir,  undeterred,"  pursued  Sacheverell;. 
'*  and  I  make  no  doubt  1  shall  in  time  rouse  tbe  lukewarm  among 
tbe  labourers  at  tbe  vineyard  to  spreater  exertion.  It  is  needed : 
for  now,  if  it  bas  ever  been,  tbe  Cburcb  of  England  is  in  danger.. 
You  smile,  Mr.  Prior,  but  tbe  subiect  is  not  one  to  be  treated 
with  levity.  I  repeat,  tbe  Cbitfch  is  in  danger.  And  it  is  a  ary  I 
will  raise  tili  it  is  echoed  from  every  part  of  tbe  country — tiU  i% 
shakes  tbe  present  ministry  from  their  places." 

**  'Sdeath  I  if  he  can  do  that^be  will  richly  deserve  a  mitre," 
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^  Gaiscard  is  rights  I  believe,"  said  Saint-Jolm,  seriously.  '^  B^ 
the-fcye,  Marquis,  I  ought  to  congratulate  yoo.  You  are  Ukcly,  it 
secms,  to  many  the  queen^s  new  &vourite.  We  shall  have  to 
floficit  places  from  you  next,  eh  ?* 

^  And  not  in  vain^  Mr.  Saint-John,  if  I  have  any  to  bestow," 
leplied  Guiscard,  condescendinsly.   *^  There  is  no  one  who  would 
lead  an  administration  more  brUhantly  than  yoursel£" 
Oh,  marquis  T 
True,  'pon  my  honour." 

K I  m^ht  venture  to  preler  a  claim,"  said  Prior,  <^  that  of  a 
humble  poet — " 

**  The  otkij  claim  Mn  Prior  need  make,"  repUed  the  marquis, 
^  aad  in  itself  sufficient  to  ensure  my  best  exertions  in  his  behalt 
But  he  has  other,  though  not  better  daims,  to  which  he  may  not 
attach  sufficient  importance,  but  which,  nevertheless,  must  be 
taken  into  consideration ;  I  mean  his  talents  as  a  statesman.  For 
a  man  of  Mr.  Priores  abiUty,  an  u lufer-secretaryship  would  be  in- 
adequate.     Ue  must  be  secretary  of  State." 

'*Ohy  marauis!"  exciaimed  the  poet  But  he  added  to  himseU^ 
^Ton  mysorn, heisa  man  of  discemment^^and  deservestosucceed." 

B.emarking  the  mock  attention  paid  to  the  marquis,  Parsoa 
Hyde  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  get  up  and  make  him  a 
low  bow. 

*'  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing  you  yesterday,  when  you  stopped 
Miss  Hill  in  St  James's-stineet,  marquis,"  he  said  *^  I  little 
imagined  it  would  lead  to  this  result.  In  fiict  I  thought  the 
lady  very  much  ayerse  to  your  attentions." 

'^  A  little  more  experience  of  the  world,  reverend  sir,  would 
have  tauget  you  that  a  lady's  opinion  is  as  changeable  as  her 
dresB,"  replied  Guiscard.« 

**  I  am  fiiUy  aware  of  that,  marquis,"  replied  Hyde,  with  a 
ghmce  at  his  wife,  ^  and  I  am  glad  the  wind  has  shifted  in  your 
fiivour.  Since  you  are  likely  to  have  so  much  to  bestow,  let  me 
sc^cit  some  shffht  preferment  for  myself.  I  have  a  living  in 
Eflsex,  but  it  only  bnngs  me  in  forty  pounds  a*year." 

**  You  may  be  sure  of  my  interest,  if  only  fer  the  sake  of  your 
pretty  daughter,  my  reverend  friend,"  replied  Guiscard,  darting 
a  tender  look  at  Angelica. 

**  Fere  sad,  a  reimdcably  pretty  girl,"  said  Prior,  whose  atten- 
tion was  £u8  called  to  the  parson's  daughter.  **  Look  at  her, 
Hany.    She's  almost  as  beautifial  as  my  Chloe." 

**  Troth  is  she,"  replied  Saint- John.  *^  You  are  come  to  aak 
pieferment  from  Mr.  Harley,  eh,  parson?" 

^*  I  am,  sir,"  replied  Hyde.  **  Understanding  from  my  fiieiidy 
Mr.  Greg,  that  his  chaplain  has  just  left  him,  I  have  come  to 
beg  the  place." 

**  Mr.  Uarley  has  tk  ehaphün  for  every  day  in  the  week,"  said 
Prior,  **  and  confers  with  each  in  tum.    Thus,  on  Sunday  he 
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be  assured,  he  added»'^  iowering  bis  tone,  ^^  that  I  shall  not  lose 
sightofyou«  Your  charms  have  produced  a  deep  eflfcct  upon 
me-" 

Angelica  coloured  to  the  temples,  and  cast  down  her  eyes, 

'^  Good  moming  to  you,  madam/'  pursued  Saint-John,  tuming 
to  Mrs.  Hyde.  Even  after  the  assurance  I  have  reeeived,  I  can 
scarcely  believe  you  to  be  Aneelica's  mother.  You  must  have 
married  preposterously  early.  mr.  Hyde,  your  bumble  servant. 
You  wont  forget  my  promise,  in  case  you  fall  with  Mr.  Harley." 

^^  I  shall  not  neglect  to  remind  you  of  it,  sir,"  replied  the 
pareon,  bowing. 

And  kissing  bis  band  to  Angelica,  Saint-John  quitted  the 
Toom  with  Prior  and  the  Marquis. 

*^  What  did  he  say  to  you  at  parting,  my  dear?"  inquired  Mrs» 
Hyde  of  her  daughter. 

^'  Only  how  much  he  was  Struck  by  your  extreme  youtbfulness» 
mother,"  replied  Angelica. 

"  Well,  it's  very  curions,**  simpered  Mrs.  Hyde.  **  I  never 
beard  anybody  say  I  looked  so  youns  before, — ^not  even  your 
fiuher.  But  nere  comes  Doctor  SadieverelL  Now  we  shall 
bave  an  audience  of  Mr.  Harley.  I  almost  hope  the  chaplaincy 
may  be  given  away,  for  then  we  shall  go  to  Mr.  Saint-John." 

Angebca  looked  as  if  she  quite  coincided  with  her  in  oplnion. 
and  the  usber  advanced  to  conduct  them  to  bis  mästen 
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HABIXT*8  8ECBET  IKTERVIEW  "WITH  THE  QUSSN. 

Harlet,  as  may  by  supposed,  was  true  to  bis  appointment  with 
Abigail.  No  communication  had  passed  between  them  since  the 
ball,  but  at  eleven  o'clock,  wrapped  in  a  roquelaure,  he  tracked 
the  garden  wall  of  the  paiace  nonting  Saint  James's  Park,  until 
be  came  to  a  door.  Scarcely  had  he  reached  it,  wben  it  was 
^ypened,  by  Abigail  berself,  it  seemed — but  the  night  was  too  dark 
to  allow  him  to  distinguisb  clearly — and  he  was  admitted  into  the 
puden«  Not  a  word  was  said,  but  bis  conductress  hurried  along 
a  walk,  in  the  direction  of  the  paiace,  and  he  foUowed  her  at  the 
same  quick  pace.  She  presently  entered  a  door,  and  after  be 
had  passed  througb  it,  closed  and  fastened  it  noiselessly,  and 
trayersing  a  passage,  ascended  a  staircase,  which  brought  them 
to  a  room,  where  tnere  was  a  light 

**  I  am  almost  frightened  at  what  I  baye  done,^  said  Abigail, 
mnking  into  a  chair ;  **  for  thougb  I  know  I  am  only  senrins  the 
queen«  yet  a  clandestine  interview,  and  especially  at  such  an 
boor  as  tbis,  is  not  at  all  to  my  taste.'' 
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jou,  or  you  don't  see  the  queen  now.    Tm  resolute,  as  you  will 
find." 

**  Well,  then,  I  give  you  my  word  it  shall  Äe,"  replied  Harley. 
**  Will  that  content  you  ?* 

**Perfectly,"  replied  Abi^ail;  ^'and  now  foUow  me.  The 
qaeen  awaita  u&*' 

So  saying»  she  led  the  way  along  a  narrow  corridor,  and 
entering  an  ante-chamber,  proceeded  to  a  door  at  the  fiirther 
end  of  ity  agaiost  which  she  ti^ped  gently,  and  was  bidden  by  a 
sweet  Yoiee  to  come  in.  The  next  moment,  she  and  her  com- 
panion  ibund  themselves  in  the  presence  of  the  queen* 

Anne  was  seated  in  an  armed-chair,  with  a  velvet  footstool 
befiMe  her,  and  was  attired  in  a  white  satin  dress  trimmed  with 
the  riebest  laoe*  She  wore  the  blue  riband  across  her  Shoulder, 
and  a  star  upon  her  breast.  The  room  in  which  she  sat  was  a 
sniall  doset,  well  adapted  for  an  interview  like  the  present,  and 
was  somewhat  scantily  fumished,  containing  no  other  chatr 
ezeept  that  oocupied  by  her  majesty.  A  few  pictures  were  hung 
against  the  walk,  amongst  the  conspicuous  ot  which  was  a  por- 
tiait  of  Prince  George  of  Denmark. 

^  I  have  most  ardently  desired  this  interview,  madam,"  said 
Harley,  advancing  towards  the  queen,  and,  making  a  profound 
obedience  to  her,  "  because  though  my  feelings  of  loyalty  and 
devotion  have  for  some  tioie  prompted  me  to  address  your  maiesty 
on  a  subject  nearest  my  heart,  yet  the  occasion  for  a  fiiU  explana- 
tion  has  hitherto  been  wanting.  I  can  now  speak  out,  if  1  have 
your  majesty's  gracious  permission  to  do  so.'' 

"  I  am  weil  satisfied  of  your  loyalty  and  devotion,  Mr. 
Harley,  and  would  gladly  hear  what  you  have  to  say,"  replied 
Anne. 

^^  In  a  Word,  then,  madam,"  said  Harley,  '^  it  is  with  inexpres- 
sible  concem  that  I  regard  your  present  Situation.  Forgive  me 
if  I  speak  boldly,  but  it  will  little  avail  if  I  do  not  utter  the 
truth;  and  at  every  hazard  I  will  do  so.  The  kindness  of  your 
nature  has  been  abused  by  a  violent  and  ambitious  lady  on 
whom  you  have  bestowed  your  regard,  to  such  an  extent  that 
you  are  no  lonser  sole  mistress  of  your  kinffdom." 

**  This  is  indeed  bold  language,  sir,"  said  Anne,  tapping  her 
fim — ^a  gesture  habitual  to  her  mien  displeased. 

*'  I  see  I  give  offence,  madam,"  pursued  Harley ;  "  but  I 
entreat  you  to  bear  with  poe.  My  language  can  scarcely  be  too 
streng,  when  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  proclaims  every  where 
that  you  can  do  nothing  without  her.'' 

'*  Ah !  does  she  so  ?"  cried  Anne,  tapping  her  fan  more  impa- 
iienUy  than  before.     "  It  is  time  she  were  silcnced." 

"  m  good  tmth  it  is,  madam,''  said  Harley,  "  both  for  your 
own  sake,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  country,  which  suffers 
grievously  from  the  oppression  of  this  rapacious  dame,  who  not- 
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^thstanding  the  numberless  &vour8  you  have  bestowed  upon 
her,  complains  of  being  inadequatelj  rewarded." 

^'  I  knew  she  was  ungrateful,  but  I  did  not  believe  to  such  an 
extent  as  this,*^  cried  the  queen,  angrily. 

'*  But  what  I  and  all  your  majesty's  loyal  subjects  chiefly 
complain  of,''  pursued  Haäey, ''  is,  that  the  imperious  duchess, 
by  ner  menaoes,  forces  you  into  actions  which  you  yourself 
disapprove,  and  which  are  eminently  prejudicial  to  the  mterests 
•of  the  country.  On  this  ground,  if  on  no  other,  I  would  uige 
her  dismissaL" 

"  I  will  think  about  it,  sir,"  replied  Anne,  irresolutely.  "  At 
all  events,  it  cannot  be  now." 

"  If  not  now,  madam,  it  will  never  be,"  said  Harley,  earnestly. 
'^  I  pray  you  pardon  me,  and  attribute  my  importunity  to  my 
2eal.  If  you  would  indeed  be  a  queen,  the  duchess  must  go. 
She  Stands  between  you  and  your  nobles — between  you  and 
your  parliaments — ^between  you  and  your  people.  Far  be  it  &om 
me  to  adopt  a  course  of  conduct  which  I  so  strongly  deprecate 
in  this  yiolent  lady.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  hold  out  threats.  But 
my  duty  to  your  majesty  requires  that  I  should  teil  you  plainly, 
that  if  you  do  not  rid  yourself  of  the  duchess,  you  will  nie  it 
You  feel  the  annoyance  occasioned  by  her  imperious  temper,  but 
you  cannot  understand  the  mischief  she  does  you." 

*^  You  are  mistaken,  sir.  I  can  comprehend  it,  and  I  deplore 
it,"  replied  Anne.  *^  Oh,  if  I  could  remove  her  easily !  But  the 
«cene  will  be  terrible." 

''Not  if  you  will  deign  to  foUow  my  Councils,  madam«"  said 
Harley.  '^  I  have  already  expressed,  through  Abigail,  my  wil- 
lingness  to  undertake  the  task  of  your  li^ration,  and  1  have 
drawn  up  a  plan  which  I  will  now  submit  to  you.  If  this  is 
exactly  mllowed,"  he  added,  unfolding  a  piece  of  paper,  ''  the 
duchess  will  save  your  majesty  the  trouble  of  dismissal,  for  she 
herseif  must  retire." 

•*  Let  me  hear  it,"  cried  the  queen.  "  Ah  V  she  added,  in 
alarm,  as  the  noise  of  a  key  tuming  in  a  lock  was  heard,  "  the 
secret  door !  'tis  she !" 

'' Confusion !"  exclaimed  Harley,  crushing  the  paper  in  his 
hand. 

And  as  the  exclamation  was  uttered,  a  small  side-door  was 
thrown  open,  and  the  duchess  burst  into  the  room. 

''  So,"  she  exclaimed, ''  you  are  here,  Mr.  Harley.  I  could  not 
believe  it^  but  I  find  it  true.  Knaves  will  dare  anything. 
Your  majesty  does  well  to  give  secret  audience  to  this  double- 
4ealing  tricksten"  «       . 
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BT   MH8.  8.  C.  HALL. 
PABT   II. 

If  men  saffer  so  much  from  those  ''  loDg  hotirs,'*  women  endure  much 
more;  bnt  thej  who  are  occupied  in  shops  are  generally  unmanied 
femalesy  who  have  not  the  care  of  a  familj  to  think  of — ^this  is  the 
onlj  alleviation,  that  I  know  of,  to  their  case.  Their  being  of  necessity 
in  the  streets  at  Uite  hours  is  a  danger  so  great,  that  if  '^  evexybodj  ** 
could  only  be  induced  to  look  upon  it  in  all  its  bearings,  I  am  con- 
vinced  it  would  soon  cease  to  be  permitted.  The  total  remedj  of 
the  **  long  honrs,"  as  regards  our  shops,  is  so  simple,  so  rational,  and 
prodactive  of  such  small  inconvenience,  that  I  can  see  no  bar  to  its 
being  oompletelj  applied,  if  **  everjbody^  does  not,  in  running  after 
some  new  object,  quit  the  subjeet  before  the  eure  is  effected.  How- 
ever,  as  I  have  intimated,  the  sufferers  are  able  to  keep  their  case 
before  the  public  bj  their  own  individnal,  as  well  as  united,  exertions; 
and  this  is  doing  a  great  deal. 

Troth  has  to  record  infinitelj  greater  marrels  than  Fiction;  and  a 
drcnmstance  which  I  am  about  to  relate  is  stronger  than  argoment 
can  be  against  those  ''  long  and  weary  hours." 

In  a  quiet,  remote  village  of  Cumberland,  a  widow  with  two  children 
rented  a  smsJl  cottage;  her  means  were  so  limited,  that  with  all  her 
exertions  she  could  hardly  support  her  little  circle.  Her  hosband  had 
been  curate  to  a  parish  in  one  of  those  extensive  districts  where  a 
conscieixtious  servant  of  the  gospel  will  be  certain  to  work  himself  to 
death,  while  one  who  cares  little  for  his  "  eure  of  soub,"  maj  continue 
to  neglect  duties  that  have  been  too  long  neglected.  Mr.  I^jton  was 
an  eamest  and  faithful  minister;  his  voice  and  step  became  the  music 
of  manj  a  **  dark"  household;  he  was  as  much  beloved  as  respeeted. 
Avoiding  all  bittemess,  he  preached  pardon  rather  than  pnnishment, 
and  quoted  the  blessed  words  which  prove  how  sins  of  scarlet  maj  be 
rendered  white  as  snow.  His  Constitution  became  enfeebled  bj  oon* 
tinual  exertion;  his  wife  loved  him,  and  honoored  his  Master  and 
her  own,  too  trulj  to  prevent,  if  she  had  had  the  power,  the  dis- 
Charge  of  duties  he  had  taken  upon  him  in  the  presence  of  6od  and 
man.  She  watched  him  with  that  enduring  tendemess  and  potience 
which  is  the  very  fragrance  of  affection;  but  in  the  tenth  jear  of  their 
Union,  a  fever  that  was  raging  through  the  parish  seized  upon  him, 
and  in  less  than  a  month  his  widow  and  their  children  were  weeping 
over  his  grave.  JRis  family  could  not  add  toher  pecuniarjresources;  her$ 
— chiefljr  composed  of  rieh  London  traders — ^would  not  do  so— with  the 
exception  of  one,  who  allowed  her  twentj  pounds  a  jear.  The  village 
I  have  named  was  five  miles  distant  from  anj  town,  and  even  now  is 
so  isolated  that  the  dames  who  go  to  shop  at  the  nearest,  some  three  or 
four  times  a  jear,  travel  thither  in  a  sort  of  covered  wagon,  called 
**  the  flj,"  which  goes  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  and  three  quarters,  or 
perhaps  in  fine  cool  weather,  four  miles  an  hour;  while  those  who  joumey 
hope  there  is  no  danger  in  going  at  such  a  rate^  and  teU  tales  of  persons 
the/  have  heard  of,  and  occasionallj  seen,  who  were  careless  enough 
of  their  Uvea  to  venture  them  in  steam*boats,  and  on  railroads,  pray- 
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ing  eamesüjthat  their  neighbourhood  might  long  be  spared  from  such 
perils.  Mrs.  Lajton  was  much  respected  bj  tbis  simple  people;  she 
instructed  a  few  of  their  children  with  her  own,  in  the  elements  of 
education,  and  her  daughter  and  son  grew  daily  in  health  and  beautj. 
Jane  was  five  years  older  than  Henry;  but  Henry  was  bis  mother's 
idol,  for  the  simple,  womanly  reason,  "  he  was  so  like  bis  father.** 
Suddenly,  the  reütiTe  who  had  allowed  Mrs.  Layton  twenty  pounda 
a  year,  died,  just  when  Henry,  entering  bis  fourteenth  year,  was 
rapidly  improving  under  the  care  of  a  genüeman  who  had  a  public 
flchool  of  considerable  reputation  in  the  neighbourhood.  To  enable 
him  to  reoeive  this  advantage,  Jane  had  "  gone  out,"  half  nurse-maid 
half  nursery-gOFemess,  and  could  seldom  see  her  beLoved  mother  for 
more  than  half-an-hour  in  the  oourse  <^  the  month.  They  had  both 
dreamed,  though  *they  could  hardly  teil  why^  that  one  day  or  other 
Henry  would  enter  the  church;  but  now,  that  hope  was  destroyed. 
Henry  must  try  and  do  something  for  himself  as  wdl  as  Jane;— -but 
what?  Mrs.  Layton,  poor  as  she  had  been,  had  asked  no  favours;  yei 
now,  for  the  sake  of  her  "  beautiful  boy^ — ^her  "  noble-hearted  child/' 
as  she  truly  called  him,  she  resolved  to  do  so,  and  wrote  to  one  of  her 
relations,  an  uncle — in  her  simplicity,  setting  before  him  the  talents  of 
her  son,  and  the  good  that  would  arise  to  the  Community  by  bis  follow- 
ing  in  bis  father's  Steps  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  This  letter  caused  a 
sneer,  and  brought  a  reply — ar^ly  ofiering  to  place  him  as  an  apprentice 
for  five  years  in  a  mercer's  establishment,  the  writer  paying  for  bis 
board  and  lodging,  in  a  house  close  by  bis  own,  where  he  could  dine 
with  him  on  Sundays;  and  if  bis  conduct  was  such  as  to  deserve  it,  he 
should  find  him  a  friend — '^  when  bis  time  was  up."  The  letter  was 
as  brief  and  as  coarse  as  a  letter  could  well  be — ^it  was  the  destrnction 
of  hopes  which,  like  the  fibres  of  the  ivy,  had  crept  round  her  heart, 
gaining  entrance  she  hardly  knew  how,  and  yet  holding  £aat  and 
increasing;  nor  was  this  all;  she  knew  that  above  all  things  her  boy's 
nature  wanted  strength ;  he  was  buoyant  and  joyons  as  a  May  mora* 
ing,  affectionate  and  tender,  füll  of  good  intentions,  but  so  confiding, 
80  inexperienoed  in  evil,  that  he  might — she  feared  he  might — be  led 
astray;  but  then  her  unde  had  sdways  been  spoken  of  as  a  good,  hard, 
honest  man — a  man,  to  be  sure,  who  stormed  at  bis  wife,  but  gave  her 
every  "  necessary  indulgence" — ^who  sometimes  beat  his  childr^,  when 
by  a  few  words  he  could  have  convinced  them  of  thdr  faults.  But 
then  he  was  rieh!  and  the  hearty  or  rather  the  habUsy  of  the  meek 
woman  who  had  struggled  with  tiie  want  of  money  nearly  all  her  life, 
bowed  to  the  power  which  holds  power  in  its  golden  grasp.  What 
oould  she  do  ?  It  was  not,  perbaps,  impossible  that  even  after  her 
son  had  found  a  road  to  wealth,  he  might  become  worthy  of  the  sacred 
Office.  Such  instances  had  occurred;  why  should  they  not  occur  again? 
There  was  no  reason  against  it.  The  idea  Struck  her  in  the  night, 
and  she  arose  elated  by  a  freah  hope,  and  drawing  back  the 
shutter,  gased  at  her  sleeping  boy  by  the  light  of  the  harrest  moon, 
and  then,  in  an  agony  of  doubt,  and  distresa,  and  hope,  and  that  deep- 
aunk  knowledge  which  yields  no  alternative,  she  dasped  her  hands 
and  bent  her  knees  before  her  huaband's  picture,  imploring  counaeL 
During  the  ten  years  of  her  wedded  life,  she  had  leant  entirely  on 
HIM — not  thinking  her  own  thoughta;  andsinoehis  death,  her  life  had 
been  a  daily  repetition  of  the  aame  duUes^  one  of  which  fbUed  over 
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first  jear  he  might  not  be  overworked.  Bat  to  a  country  boy,  the  houra 
were  long — ^thirteen  hours;  naj,  fourteen,  for  his  hurried  breakfast 
and  earlj  walk  were  exertions — a  breakfast  amid  a  crowd  of  young  shop- 
men,  some,  still  heavy  from  low  ezeitements — others  ill,  unable  fre- 
quently,  from  over-fatigue,  to  restduring  the  feverish  night,  indulging 
in  conversation  vapid,  if  not  worse;  for  how  could  it  be  otherwise, 
proceeding  from  soddened  and  unrefreshed  minds. 

Henry  Layton  thought  that  the  young  men  looked  iU  and  pale;  and 
they  told  him  he  looked  Tulgarly  healthy.  His  dinner  was  of  necessity 
swallowed  with  haste,  and  in  a  dark  imderground  room,  where  even  at 
noon-day  there  was  but  little  light;  the  food  was  piain,  wholesome,  and 
abundant — ^they  had  not  sufficient  time  to  eat  it,  and  they  retumed  to  the 
heated  atmosphere  of  the  shop  with  decreased  rather  than  augmented 
strength.  The  conversation  of  his  companions  here  was  at  iirst  un- 
intelligible  to  poor  Harry;  they  reveUed  in  a  species  of  cockney  slong, 
which  the  ill-instructed  mistake  for  hnmour;  they  had  no  time  for 
reading,  and  if  ever  they  had  inclination,  the  routine  had  wom  it 
away. 

"  Do  you  never  read?"  he  inquired  of  a  white-faeed  boy,  about  his 
own  age,  two  momings  after  his  arrival. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "  the  biUs." 

«  But  books?" 

"  Spalding,  Mitford,  or  one  of  the  Co.'s  even,  would  look  pretty 
blank  at  us  if  they  caught  us  idling  over  books." 

"  But  on  Sundays?" 

''  Th^i  I  sleep  precious  long  in  the  momings,  to  make  up  for  loss 
of  rest;  and  in  the  aftemoons  get  into  the  park,  and  finish  with  a  row 
on  the  Thames,  and  a  cigar  or  so,  and  porter,  with  some  of  the  lads 
by  the  water-side.  It's  the  only  day  in  the  we^  we  get  a  mouthful  of 
air;  for  you  can't  call  this  air,"  he  added,  gasping  to  inhale  the  vapour 
and  steam  of  the  shop. 

At  first,  fatigued  and  tired  though  he  was,  Henry  went  regularly  to 
church;  he  spent  a  little  of  his  pocket-money  in  subscribing  to  a  petty 
library,  but  finding  he  had  no  time  to  read,  except  on  Sundays,  he 
gave  that  up,  and  joined  a  penny  newspaper-dub,  which  his  com* 
panions  had  established,  and  which  enabled  them  to  leam  what  did 
them  no  good;  yet  the  portion  of  the  young  drapers  who  read  even 
the  newspapers,  were  caUed  the  "  learned  gentlemen,"  by  those  who, 
more  actively  sinful,  spent  their  Sabbaths  so  as  to  ensure  *^  long  hours" 
of  illness  and  remorse. 

Henry  at  iirst  trembled,  and  prayed;  but  by  degrees  habits  were  un- 
dermined,  and  then  principles.  Habits  are  the  evidence  of  principles, 
and  when  they  change,  be  sure  there  is  great  danger  of  what  will  follow. 
Ferhaps  it  was  seeing  that  his  unde  took  little  notice  of  him;  or  per- 
haps  the  partners  to  whom  he  was  consigned  forgot  him;  but  he  was  soon 
kept  as  late  as  any  of  the  others,  and  then  by  degrees  he  sought  arti- 
ficial  stimulants-^suffered  as  most  boys  do  at  first,  a  martyrdom,  by 
cultivating  the  cigar  nuisauce,  which  has  grown  to  such  a  pitch  lately, 
as  to  render  the  streets  of  London  during  evening  almost  as  offensive,  if 
not  as  disgusting,  as  the  streets  of  an  American  city.  And  then  came 
Cards — '<  a  round  game,"  just  to  rest  themselves;  at  first,  stealthily,  in 
their  bedrooms,  and  then  at  a  cheap  tavem— the  servant  at  the  house 
where  they  lodged  bribed  to  let  them  in  at  all  hours.     So  that  the 
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warm  open-hearted  boy,  thus  exposed  before  the  good  had  suffi- 
cient  power  to  exclude  the  evil,  rushed  headlong  into  vices,  which  it 
beoomes  the  duty  of  an  emplojer  or  a  miuster  to  frustrate,  by  seeing 
that  not  only  reUgioos  and  moral  Instruction,  but  rational  amusement 
growing  out  of  infonnation,  is  provided  for  those  who  devote  the  long 
äours  to  their  Service.  It  may  not  be  '^  in  the  bond"  between  man 
and  man;  bat  in  the  bond  between  God  and  man  it  is  written,  *'  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.'^ 

Everything,  however,  connected  with  trade,  is  on  a  much  better 
footing  now  than  when  the  widow's  son  entered  a  "  first-rate  house.** 
One  of  the  best  signs  of  the  times  is  a  sort  of  moral  sympathy,  running 
through  the  dasses  of  society.  No  one  who  wishes  happiness  to  the 
worldy  woold  for  a  moment  desire  to  see  the  fences  of  Station  and  form 
overthrown;  but  it  is  a  wise  thing  to  look  over  tkem — to  ascertain  how 
the  rieh  can  best  benelit  the  poor,  and  achieve  the  belief  that  we  have 
all  the  great  heart-beatings  of  Nature  in  common.  I  know  we  all  aay 
we  believe  it  so  to  be;  but  we  do  not  always  act  as  if  we  had  faith  in 
the  truth  of  our  own  words. 

Henry's  uncle  said  he  had  done  more  than  bis  duty  by  the  boy;  and 
he  thought  he  had.  He  had  thundered  a  load  of  reproaches  and 
abuse  at  him  more  than  once,  when  bis  inattention  to  business  was 
oomplained  of  by  bis  master;  he  had  altogether  neglected  the  boy's 
defence,  that  sizteen  hours'  daily  confinement  had  nearly  killed  him; 
and  retorted  that  he  still  made  time  for  dissipation.  Henry's  natural 
bravery  of  spirit  resented  this;  but  resented  it  unworthily — bis  right 
prindples  had  been  undermined.  Alas!  when  this  is  the  case,  where 
will  the  evil  terminate. 

In  the  quiet  and  solitude  of  the  country  Mrs.  Layton  laboured,  and 
prayed;  she  had  done,  she  hoped,  her  duty.  At  first  her  son  wrote 
regukrly  and  frequently ;  she  deprived  herseif  of  her  only  luxury, 
tea,  to  pay  for  bis  letters.  They  were  sometimes  cheerful  enough, 
though  he  complained  of  being  chained  to  the  counter,  and  not  know- 
ing  what  it  was  to  breathe  fresh  air.  *  She  knew  too  little  of  the  world 
to  traoe  the  root  of  the  evil— the  current  of  life  rendered  stagnant  and 
impure  by  over-work,  from  which  a  refuge  was  sought  in  feverish 
dissipation.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  montli^  bis  patient  industrious 
sister,  Jane,  received  appeals  for  money,  which,  after  one  or  two 
supplies,  she  had  not  to  give.  At  last  liis  motherwas  rendered  almost 
frandc,  by  a  letter  from  her  uncle,  complaining  of  her  son's  wilful 
oonduct  and  evil  practices.  In  an  agony  of  grief  she  wrote  to  him, 
and  the  reply  was  irom  another  band,  saying  that  Henry  was  danger- 
ously  ill.  Some  benevolent  farmers  (men  of  few  words,  but  gcnerous 
deeds)  subscribed  a  slender  purse — slender  for  her*necessities,  bat 
abundant  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  was  filled  by  their  privations; 
and  in  a  day  and  a  night  the  curate's  widow  was  once  more  sheltered 
by  the  same  roof  that  sheltered  her  child.  '^  No  wonder  he  should  be 
ill  herel"  she  muttered  to  herseif,  as  she  ascended  the  narrow  stairs  of 
the  lodging-house  ;  *'no  wonder  that  he  should  be  ill  here!**  Poor 
womani  tliat  atmosphere  was  rife  with  the  perfume  of  the  heather, 
and  the  breece  of  the  mountain,  in  oomparison  with  what  he  had  breathed 
in  the  süperb,  but  ill-ventilated  shop. 

Thcre,  upon  a  couch,  close  and  confined,  bat  not  what  could  be 
called  uncomfortable,  ky  her  child — ^the  shadow  of  the  healthy  country 
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hoj  of  the  pafit  jear;  bis  joj  at  seeing  bis  mother  was  fall  and  natural; 
he  wept  in  her  armsy  and  feU  aaleep  like  an  infant,  with  bis  head  on  her 
bosom.  Nor  was  he  awakened  bj  the  tears  wbich,  despite  her  eflforts 
to  prevent  tbem,  dropped  upon  bis  cheek.  After  a  time  her  e jes 
wandered  round  tiie  Chamber,  searching  for  that  well-remenibered 
picture;  bat  she  could  see  notbing  of  it-*4be  little  ehest  of  drawers 
was  littered  over»  so  tbst  sbe  could  hsrdlj  distingnisfa  one  tfaing  firom 
anotber.  At  last  he  moaned,  and  tumed  round  in  bis  sleep,  and  bis 
head  rested  on  the  piliow;  and  theo  she  softlj  began  amm^g,  as  all 
persons  accustomed  to  order  invariabl j  do,  from  an  idea  that  Üiose  to 
whom  tbej  minister  must  be  more  condbrtable  if  tbings  are  weH  placed. 
TheBible  was  on  the  old-fasbioned  window  seat,  corered  with  dust;  a 
piece  of  panel*— old  oak  panel,  was  Ijing  on  tiie  drawers;  she  saw 
it  was  maiiLed  with  figuresy  a  rüde  and  prc^tless  account— <sigarSy 
beer,  wasbing,  and  a  stanza  of  a  song:  she  lifted  it  to  inspect  it  more 
doselj.  Could  it  be!  Was  it  poasible!  Had  he,  indeed,  been  so 
lost  to  eveiy  good  and  gradous  feeling,  as  to  bare  oonverted  Ms 
fatber's  picture  to  such  a  purpoae — to  bave  written  the  evidence  of 
bis  Short  career  of  fboughtlessness  and  feUj  on  the  rererse  of  those 
melancbolj  bat  ezinressiTe  features!  Could  he  bave  so  deseeratod  the 
ailent  monitor — ^the  record  of  bim  to  whom  be  owed  bis  existence!  She 
could  bardly  believe  that  she  reallj  looked  upon  Hie  talismaa  in  which 
she  so  trusted,  and  which  it  had  wrung  her  widowed  beart  to  part 
firaon!  In  the  sorrow«— the  more  than  sorrow — the  bitter  and  deep 
anguish  of  her  fedings,  an  appeal  to  her  Heavenlj  Fatber  hurst  from 
her  Ups;  in  that  short  moment,  the  Toimne  of  her  son's  course  was 
read  aloud  to  her  füll  beart;  in  a  moment  sbe  knew  how  he  must  bare 
changed — how  lost  to  the  true  and  sacred  tbings  sbe  hoped  dwelt 
witbin  bis  soul — ^knowing  nothing  of  the  weariness  of  bis  long  botirs 
•*-knowing  notbing  of  the  temptations  of  society,  or  the  over-boiling  of 
pent-up  spirits  running  riot  to  destruction,  despite  fotigue,  if  not 
properij  guided,  and  in  bis  case  being  entirely  1^  to  Und  what  rent 
thej  might,  without  ^rmpatbj  or  direction — knowing  no  more  than  a 
simple,  pure-minded  woman  oould  know,  in  a  fiir  away  border  village 
•—ehe  roused  at  the  insult  offered  to  the  object  of  her  love  and  respect, 
and  feit  her  beart  harden  towards  her  cbild;  but  short  indeed  was  the 
esdstence  of  sueh  a  leeling-*-briefer  than  wbile  I  write  tbis  single 
word!  For  when  she  looked  at  the  bed,  there,  sprang  up  from  bis 
damp  pillow,  he  knelt — bis  hands  clasped,  bis  Ups  apart,  the  dmise, 
deep,  hectic  of  abame  bumt  into  ettber  quivering  cheek — while  bis 
Ups  moYcd,  like  Ups  that  bave  no  voioe.  And  when  the  voiee  did 
come,  it  seemed  to  come,  not  from  bis  present,  but  bis  fbrmer  Bel£ 

Kthe  State  in  which  she  disoovered  her  busband's  picture  had  re- 
vealed  to  Mrs.  Lajton  her  son's  past  career,  so  had  her  attitude,  and 
eountenanoe,  and  empbatic  ^»peal  to  her  Gk>D  for  strength,  so  uncon- 
ficiouslj  uttmd,  revoded  to  liäm  bis  own  worthlessneas  and  sin» 

He  never  Uved  to  breathe  again  bis  native  air,  or  prane  the  sin- 
ceritj  of  bis  amendment;  nor  did  bis  sister  ever  again  press  to  her 
heart  the  brother  for  whom  her  hopes  were  once  loftj — most  lofrj ; 
for  though  the  curate  maj  be  termed,  in  the  language  of  a  pompous 
World,  "  bumble,"  a  power  above  pomp  has  delegated  bim  the  minister 
of  salvation.     Such  sbe  hoped  to  have  seen  her  brother. 

^^Motber,"  said  the  boj,  '^ if  the  hours  had  not  been  so  long,  I 
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flluNild  hare  done  as  jou  told  me — continned  my  readings,  and  kept 
on  with  my  educaüon;  bat  at  ten  or  eleyen  I  was  too  tired  to  do 
ujtliiBg»  And  jet  I  wanted  a  Ghange,  and  instead  of  going  straight 
io  a  home  where  there  was  no  one  to  welcome  me,  I  used  to  walk 
with  the  other  lads  about  the  streets.  Boys  without  homes  are  to  be 
pitied»  mother.  And  when  I  was  obliged  to  staj  at  budness  longer 
lioim  sällj  I  thought  it  so  hard  and  unjost  after  the  promise,  that  I 
did  not  care  what  I  did.  Saturday  night  I  have  been  from  eight  in 
the  raonm^  tiü  twelve  at  night — how  oould  I  get  np  to  go  to  dinrch? 
And  thea  in  the  evening,  it  was  so  fresh  and  pleasant  to  walk  in  the 
paiky  or  Tow  on  the  water;  and  we  alwajs  had  a  *  treat'  after  it,  and 
often  took  too  modi,  and  thought  it  fine  and  manlj  to  swear  and 
swagger.  We  fotgot  the  road  to  Gron's  hoose,  and  there  was  none  to 
tefl  US  of  it." 

Hie  widow's  inger  was  lifted  to  point  to  her  husband's  pietore,  bat 
she  snffered  it  to  dose  again  into  her  band,  and  said  nothing,  ontil 
after  a  Httle  panse  she  inqoired,  **Did  jour  ande  never  tdl  you 
togor 

**  No^  he  aever  goes  himself ;  aafy  sometimes  bis  dai^hters.* 

"  And  yoor  master?" 

**  No^  mother — no  one.** 

"  A  World  withoot  a  GrOD  T  she  thoaght ;  and  Strange  did  it  seem 
Io  her  who  oould  tanej  no  serrice  bot  ms*  **  Men,"  she  continoed  to 
Ihinky  ''ezpeeting  dne  and  honest  servioe  from  those  who  are  saffared 
io  foTget  THB  ULW,  and  then  panishing  for  what  has  grown  out  of 
ihm  own  sinful  cardessness.  Oh,  better  that  he  had  toiled  in  the 
Mds^  and  knelt  in  the  coimtrj  charch,  on  the  sweet  Sabbaih-dayfl, 
Aan  be  sent  here  to  long  hours  of  slavery,  and  left  to  sodi  dire 
teuptation.'' 

Miidi  was  her  poor  bo/s  rest  distnrbed  daring  the  longest  hoazB  a 
moüier  knows — those  spent  in  watdüag  by  a  cluld's  sick  bed — by  the 
ea^nmee  of  ihe  lodgers  at  all  honrs  of  the  night;  and  yet  more  than 
ose  erqit  steakhily  in,  to  ingnire  after  Hany,  and  leave  a  litüe  ofier- 
ing — a  bondi  of  gn^ies — an  orange^  or  a  cake,  for  the  poor  sufferer. 
Her  ude  also  came;  and  to  him  she  complained  of  the  long  honrs  of 
labour,  and  spoke  of  the  sinfulness  of  Sabbath-breaking ;  and  he 
langhed,  and  aald  she  was  mad  to  sappose  that  mastere  wera  to  stody 
ihe  eoDTenienee  of  those  they  paid.  ^d  he  rooghly  bade  him  make 
haste  and  gel  wdl,  and  not  Ue  there  in  idleness. 

Ferer  tvooght  its  attendant  deliriom,  and  the  boy  woold  talk  aboat 
prieas  and  measarement,  imtil,  quite  ezhaasted,  he  wodd  ezdaim, 
**  Oh,  ihe  long — long  honrs!** 

There  were^  however,  no  more  ''Icmg  hours*'  for  him;  and  tiie 
widow,  stricken  in  heart,  bowed  to  the  earth  with  grief.  She  retomed 
Io  her  ▼ükge,  the  rery  shadow  of  the  shadow  she  had  so  kng  beei^— 
die  reiamed  AiiOira ;  and  pladng  the  BiUe  in  its  old  place,  and  hang* 
ing  Ae  pietore  on  its  old  naü,  her  daoghter  entered,  and  foond  her 
praying.  Jane  hemtaied  to  disturb  W,  thoogh  she  kmged  to  talk 
ajbolnt  him  who  was  in  bis  grare,  and  she  stood  at  the  door,  weeping. 
Fittding  her  mother  did  not  stir,  she  eaUed  io  her;  there  was  no 

WAS  dbap! 


Btepa  to  Her  temtces  ol  aolid  agate) ;  liie  tliee  quickly;  and  wtivu  . 
com«8t  to  the  little  wicket  that  faces  the  setting  sun,  unktck  it  with 
this  stnall  key,  and  enter  into  the  orckard.  Look  not  back  at  the  sun, 
for  that  majr  be  dangeroua,  and  must  cause  delay.  When  thou  art 
withia  the  waUs,  and  under  the  branches  of  all  thoae  wondrous  trees, 
I  Charge  thee,  as  thou  valuest  thj  life,  not  to  gather  enj  of  the  fruit, 
which  will  brighten  at  thj  advance,  and  incline  to  the  very  hand,  as 
it  ahould  seem,  to  invite  thee  to  gather  it.  Hearken  not  to  ijie  ainging 
of  the  numeioua  birds,  which  will  shake  their  preciouG  feathers  in  the 
sun,  and  fiU  the  air  with  the  most  raviähing  music.  Fause  not  by  the 
side  of  the  brook,  in  which  the  fish  gUde  of  so  splendid  dye,  that  tby 
feet  will  never  quit  the  margin,  and  thou  wilt  die  there  of  very  gazing. 
But  I  Charge  Ibee  to  paae  straight  on  with  the  beaius  of  the  euu,  tili 
far  before  thine  eyee  rises  a  green  mound  freckied  with  the  riebest 
flowers  that  evcr  were  beheld.  On  the  very  top  of  the  mound  thou 
wilt  perceive  an  apple-tree  of  most  surpassing  beauty,  and  in  /uli 
bioitom,  even  on  Ihis  autttmnal  evening;  walk  steadily  up  to  it,  but 
Bet  not  foot  upOQ  the  mound,  aud  listen  whether  a  bird  be  not  mur- 
muring  the  most  silver  and  quiet  music  among  the  bloesome.  If  it  be 
thuB  serenely  einging,  and  the  sun's  light  be  brooding  on  the  trees, 
then  call  to  the  bird,  and  say,  '  Sweet  Silverwiag!  my  mistress  bids 
thee  bleaüng,  aad  would  know  if  the  evening  of  the  day  and  the  hour 
be  yet  cwne.'  The  bird  will  sing  thee  an  aoswer  in  notes,  whicb  will 
Bound  like  words.  The  veiy  moment  thou  hast  obtaioed  that  onswer, 
linger  not  at  tiie  green  mound,  nor  touch  the  fruit,  nor  gaze  at  the 
fish,  but,  swiftly  wending  the  way  thou  oamest,  make  fast  the  gate  and 
i«tum  for  my  gold  and  ivory  chair.  I  chsrge  thee  to  place  this  eeat 
of  my  State  in  sight  of  the  blossomiag  tree,  and  then  to  bring  uuto 
me  the  key,  having  first  loeked  tlie  gate  of  that  magic  orchard." 

Thus  did  Auressa  briefly  direct  her  little  pnge,  who  was  ever  most 
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mindf ul  of  her  wishes,  and  who  now  feit  that,  bj  the  tone  of  the  queen, 
the.  mission  which  she  had  committed  to  him  was  of  no  ordinary  im- 
port.  He  declared  his  readiness  to  ohej  her,  and  promised  the  utmost 
attention  to  the  several  cautions  which  his  gracious  mistress  had  so 
tenderly  given  to  him.  He  took  from  her  hand  the  key,  which  glit- 
tered  so  exceedingly,  that  he  oould  hardlj  bear  to  look  upon  it,  and 
putting  it  carefully  in  his  girdle»  courteouslj  bowing  himself  away 
irom  the  Lady  Auressa,  went  to  fulfil  her  mission. 

The  queen  sat  herseif  down,  and  leaned  her  beautiful  forehead, — 
beautiful,  although  it  was  touched  with  many  years, — ^upon  her  fair 
long  hand,  and  the  heavy  Clusters  of  her  rieh  raven  hair  feil  around 
her  fingers  like  bunches  of  the  darkest  grapes  round  the  white  marble 
pillars  of  her  greenhouse.  Her  eyes,  which,  if  anything,  were  blacker 
than  her  hair,  and  far  more  brilliant,  looked  with  a  deep  light  that 
was  fuU  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  sweet  melancholy.  Thus  sat  she, 
absorbed  in  sad  reflections,  the  while  her  page  was  absent  on  his  way 
to  the  magic  orchard;  and  all  the  words  that  escaped  her  lips  during 
this  her  quiet  and  lonely  musing  were,  "  Silverwing,  0  Silverwing! 
pr*ythee  be  silent." 

When  the  page  had  donned  his  little  cap,  first  having  plumed  with 
his  tiny  hand  the  falcon  feather  with  which  it  was  decked  (for  pages 
as  well  as  ladies  love  to  look  the  comeliest,  even  though  no  eyes  should 
happen  to  see  them),  he  hurried  down  the  path  by  the  adamant  wall, 
and  stopped  not  tili  he  came  to  the  gate,  as  described  by  his  mistress. 
The  sun  was  setting  opposite  to  it;  but  he  listened  at  the  keyhole 
before  he  opened  it,  to  make  sure  that  he  was  right;  and  within,  he 
could  plainly  hear  thousands  of  birds  making  the  air  tremulous  with 
their  exquisite  singing.  He  applied  the  key  to  the  gate  immediately, 
and  the  wicket  opened  at  a  tonch. 

The  mellow  beauty  of  the  sunlight  on  the  highest  branches,  the 
extraordinary  golden  distance  seen  far  between  the  trunks  of  the 
enchanted  fruit-trees,  the  splendid  foliage,  in  which  nestled  the  ripest 
of  fruit,  the  smooth  and  soft  beams  of  the  evening,  Streaming  like  a 
tide  of  magic  water  through  the  stems  of  the  trees,  the  divine  melodies 
of  a  miilion  tunefnl  bills,  more  sweetly.  cadenced  than  the  falls  of 
fountains,  or  the  dreaming  music  of  the  summer  winds,— all  these  burst 
upon  the  young  intruder  with  an  almost  overpowering  effect,  and 
would  have  Iniled  his  senses  into  a  dull,  yet  fatal  apathy,  if  he  had 
not,  in  stooping  to  pick  up  the  key,  which  in  his  delight  he  had 
dropped  from  his  girdle,  suddenly  remembered  his  lady's  mission,  and 
all  those  cautions  which  her  tongue  had  so  strenuously  urged.  He 
put  the  key  carefuUy  and  safely  again  into  his  girdle,  and  did  exactly 
as  his  mistress  bade  hun. 

On  arriying  at  the  mound,  he  looked  up— -for  he  had  not  trnsted  hia 
eyes  with  a  free  sight  tili  then — ^and  beheld  the  apple-tree  of  most 
«oraely  growth  and  füll  of  blossoms,  exactly  as  it  had  been  described 
to  him  by  Auressa.  The  flowers  around  that  green  hillock,  on  which 
the  tree  grew,  scented  the  air  so  strangely,  that  he  could  have  for 
ever  liyed  on  the  odour.  The  soft  low  murmuring  of  the  bird,  how- 
eveVf  stole  on  his  ear,  and  revived  the  sense  of  his  duty  in  his  heart; 
and  he  lost  no  time  in  calling  out,  in  those  very  words  which  his 
mistress  had  framed— '*  Silverwing!  my  mistress  Auressa,  the  queen, 
bids  thee  her  blessing,  and  would  know  if  the  evening  of  the  day  and 


earrjiag  tbe  dorän,  u  tliej  died  unj,  to  far-oS  Bhftdes  and  Uiotuc 
pubml  places. 

The  page,  ha^g  received  thia  Btrange  answer,  toraed  him  round, 
and  wended,  u  üist  &s  bis  terrified  feet  would  aid  him,  towaid  the 
gate  bj  whick  he  had  entered.  The  birds  sang  again,  bnt  more  bur- 
riedlj  and  madlj;  the  trees  were  rcMlese,  but  still  bnrthened  with 
glowing  fruit,  and  tbe  water  of  the  brook  pulsed  aloog  in  a  smi  oF 
■ilreij  agitatioa,  which,  if  anjthing,  heightened  iti  diana — mvich  re- 
eemUing,  bb  b  poet  of  that  time  remarked,  beaaty  in  distreaa. 

Ilie  page  locked  the  gate  carefully  when  he  qnitted  the  orchard, 
and  on  Um  instant,  all  the  comnu»  world,  with  tts  aid  noiaea,  its  <M 
moeic,  and  its  old  sights,  came  comfortlesslr  and  coldlj  npon  him,  and 
took  Üie  [dace,  in  bis  miud,  of  that  acene  of  enchantment  fn>m  which 
he  had  jmt  issned.  He  hnrried  to  the  palace,  Ufted  the  chair,  which 
to  his  aatoniahment  wm  now  lighter  than  one  made  of  radies  by  the 
hands  of  childrea,  and  took  it  to  the  Spot  his  lad;  had  commanded. 
He  placed  it  füll  in  view  of  the  tree;  and  having  again  Becured  the 
wicket,  made  the  best  of  bis  wa;  to  the  preaence  of  bis  nüstreBB,  whom 
he  foimd  onaltered  in  attitnde — sare  tfaat  her  raven  hair  was  now 
dieordwed  and  thrown  richlj  back,  and  her  ey«s  were  looking  fcnget- 
faily,  yet  in  reabtj  foll  <d  memor^,  along  the  heedless  air.  l^e  silken 
Tobe  M  the  queen  laj  as  Bilently  aronnd  her  as  thongb  it  had  no  tiving 
form  witbin  h,  and  one  band  repornd  upon  it  as  white  as  tbe  moat 
taintcas  snow,  and  in  which  no  vein  in  its  blue  wanderings  awetled 
witblife. 

Aaraaa  weeted  not  of  the  page's  approach;  and  he  paused  a  minute 
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or  two^  dcmbting  whether  he  onght  to  intrnde  Qpon  so  ntter  a  reyerie 
of  the  queoi;  but  when  he  heard  her  Hps  munnur  in  the  most  dreun- 
iog  sadnesflp  ^'  Silverwuig,  O  Silverwing !  pr'ythee  be  süent ! "  he 
knew  in  what  troubled  stream  her  thoughts  were  bathü^y  and  ihere- 
fore  yentured  to  break  gently  in  npon  her  melancholj  mnsing. 

^  Madam! "  said  the  page,  respectfollj,  ^'  I  have  {daced  the  chair 
belbre  the  tree— -and  there  is  the  key^-as  yon  deaired.'' 

**  Ah!  **  said  the  queen,  starting  convulsedlj  firom  her  seat.  '^  What, 
mj  page,  what  sajs  the  bird?  Hath  it  spoken  to  you?  or  are  the 
bkMSoms  still  in  the  bud,  and  the  feathered  singer  sflort?" 

^  Lady,"  replied  the  page,  ^'  the  bird  hath  heeded  my  words,  and 
aent  to  you  an  answer."  And  heie  he  gave  the  song  in  the  yery 
words  which  the  bird  had  chosen. 

**  Then  take  my  silken  searf !  **  exdaimed  the  qneen,  with  a  look  of 
plaeid  tendemess,  '^  and  wear  it  for  thy  mistress'  sake."  And  so 
haying  said,  she  kissed  her  page,  and  hmig  the  scarf  npon  him.  ^  And 
go  thy  ways  to  the  nursery  of  my  two  danght^s,  and  coimnand  them 
before  me.  Charge  them  to  put  cm  their  hoods  and  their  Walking 
atdre,  and  to  place  what  few  jewels  they  have  of  their  own,  (for  mine 
may  not  senre,)  and  instantly  to  seek  my  presenoe.  No  time  mnst  be 
kat.  And  do  you,  my  litUe  servant,  having  fulfllled  this  my  mission, 
hie  qnk^Jy  to  the  palaoe  gate,  mount  a  steed  which  yoa  will  theie 
find  readhf  caparisoned,  and  üy  this  place.  Let  not  Qnana  and  Yes- 
perdla,  my  dang^ita^  delay  an  instant.* 

The  page,  in  ntter  astonislmient,  woold  fain  have  entreated  some 
e:q>lanation,  bot  he  knew  the  deciaion  of  bis  miatress,  and  dared  not . 
to  pnt  a  Word  of  qnestion  or  snrprise  nnto  hör.  I^  looked  in  her 
fiuse,  bat  a  firm  though  scMTOwful  resolution  was  there;  so  he  kissed 
his  lady^s  band  and  left  her  presence  in  search  df  her  two  yonng 
dangfaters. 

He  searched  fkr  and  wide,  in  garden  and  Chamber,  in  hau  and  ter- 
raoe;  at  last  he  foond  thCTi.  ^  aged  nnrse  was  reading  to  them  in 
the  nursery  oiie  of  the  old  books  of  marvels  with  which  the  palaoe 
aboonded;  and  so  intent  were  Oriana  and  Yeqperella  on  the  wonders 
of  the  Story  to  which  they  were  liatening,  and  so  wrapped  up  was  the 
dame  in  the  simple  old  language,  far  ^der  and  simpler  than  herseif, . 
that  tlie  page  scaroely  wished  to  distnrb  the  pictureaque  gronp  in  their 
innocent  employment.  The  yonng  ladies  sat  over  their  aamplen^. 
working  sundry  pietty  and  romantic  derices;  and  eryery  now  and  then 
lifting  np  their  sweet  and  sorprised  eyes  and  kmking  silendy  at  each 
ether,  or  at  the  nurse,  as  the  story  became  more  wondrous  and  more 
intrieate.  And  the  old  crone  trayelled  slowly  adown  the  hnge  dazk 
pages,  and  tamed  each  krge  leaf  with  a  s(^emnity  oommensorate  with 
the  magnitode  of  her  hi^ory.  Wonder  had  fottowed  wonder;  leaf 
had  rolled  oyer  after  leaf  on  thal  antnmnal  eyening,  when  the  page 
spoke,  and  broke  off  apastime  neyer  more  by  them  to  be  renewed. 

The  nnrse  instantly  closed  the  heayybook,  and  thmat  her  qMctades 
np  to  her  fordiead,  that  she  might  the  more  diatinctly  look  upon  the 
iatnider.  The  yonng  prineesses  at  the  same  time  bfted  dieir  eyea 
Crom  their  samplers,  with  a  half-yexatioa  at  the  intermption,  titt  Yea- 
perella  saw  that  it  was  the  page,  the  s^ht  of  whom  was  a  anre  fore- 
nmner  of  smika  on  her  chedw.    She  instantly  put  down  her  work;. 
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4ind  tossing  back  her  hair,  which  had  gradually  faUen  like  shadows 
over  her  face,  owing  to  the  bending  and  intent  postiure  in  which  she 
had  been  working  and  listening,  she  callcd  the  little  page  to  her, 
4Uid  kissed  him,  as  though  he  had  been  her  brother.  Yesperella  quite 
forgot  her  displeasure;  and  leaning  over  the  child,  while  her  taper 
•hands  played  with  bis  curly  and  •  flaxen  hair,  she  asked  him,  in  a  soft 
and  pleasant  voioe,  the  purport  of  bis  Coming,  and  hoped,  with  many 
kisses,  that  he  had  not  waited  while  they  were  lost  in  the  nurse's 
fromances. 

Bat  Oriana  could  not  so  easily  soothe  away  her  distempered  thoughts, 
for  her  proud  heart  had  been  dreaming  away  to  the  time  of  those  aged 
marvels  of  her  aged  attendant;  and  she  angered  at  the  entrance,  even 
of  a  chiid,  marring,  as  it  did,  her  visions  of  lofty  State  and  splendid 
bearing.  She  irowned  upon  the  boy  a  frown  that  might  have  suited 
«older  brows  than  those  of  Oriana;  and  when  Yesperella  prettily  chid 
her  for  such  her  unseemly  behaviour,  she  tumed  coldly  from  her 
«ister  and  busied  her  agitated  hands  with  the  half-neglected  sampler. 

^^  Nay»  my  Oriana! "  said  that  genüe  prinoess,  "  it  is  not  a  meet 
rtime  to  chide  the  chÜd  now.  And  nurse  will  put  her  thread-paper  in 
at  the  leafy  and  pursue  the  tale  of  that  haughty  cavalier  on  the  morrow 
jnom.  Wilt  thou  not,  sweet  nurse?"  continued  the  artless  Yesperella; 
»and  she  leaned  her  Ught  band  on  the  rieh,  brocaded,  and  solid  Shoulders 
of  the  old  dame,  whose  importance  deepened  as  it  was  fathomed,  and 
who  now  gathered  up  a  solemned  visage;  and  only  by  dint  of  long  en- 
treaty  was  persuaded  to  surmise  a  continuance. 

The  page  suddenly  remembered  that  time  was  wearing  away;  so 

•without  further  explanation,  he  told  the  message  of  the  queen-mother 

to  the  two  princesses,  and  urged  them  not  to  delay  fulfilling  it,  as 

-much  might  ensue  a  failure.     Oriana  sprang  from  her  seat,  cast  aside 

her  soiled  and  unfinished  work,  and  with  eager  hands,  rifled  her  own 

-drawers  and  those  of  her  sister  for  the  required  treasures.     She  chose 

a  casket;  and  in  it  carefuUy  set  her  necklace  of  diamonds  and  rubies, 

(given  her  by  her  fairy  godmother,  in  the  days  of  her  childhood;) 

her  earrings  of  costly  emerald,  (too  large  ever  to  be  wom ;)  her  arm- 

lets  of  perfect  adamant;  her  bracelets  of  the  riebest  pearl;  and  rings 

most  rare  and  out  of  number.     She  managed  to  pack  away  even  a 

light  rieh  lace  dress;  and  laughed  with  loud  delight  while  she  ran- 

sacked  the  little  treasury;  and  at  intervals  tricd  on  scme  of  the  onia- 

ments,  and  admired  herseif  with  much  artful  and  idle  pride.     The 

old  nurse  was  pressed  into  the  search;  bat  she  performed  her  task 

with  a  sad  alacrity,  for  her  mind  had  not  yet  reached  the  comprelien- 

aion  of  all  Oriana's  busüe.    Nevertheless,  she  pocketed  an  old  ring  of 

cat's-eye  pearl,  remarking  easily  that  it  was  a  vile  old  bauble,  and  not 

'fit  to  be  Seen  in  the  drawers  of  a  young  lady,  much  less  on  the  finger» 

•of  the  handsomest  princess  of  the  moming. 

The  page  hurried  them  condnually,  although  Oriana  heeded  no 
persuasion  to  haste;  and  the  old  crone  dropped  sundry  trinkets  on  the 
•floor  in  crafty  confusion  and  profitable  eagemess.  But  poor  Yespe- 
.rella  wept  from  very  surprise  and  sweetness  of  disposition«  No  word 
•of  the  little  messenger  could  awaken  her  to  the  care  of  her  jewels,  or 
•the  preparation  as  desired  by  the  queen  her  mother. 

"  Why  must  I  preparc,  now  the  sun  is  setting,  to  quit  the  palace?^- 
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*  What  need  for  hoods  and  Walking  attire?     The  rather  wotdd  I  sit 

quietly  at  mj  sampler! "  exclaimed  the  distressed  princess;  ^'  or  listen  . 
'  to  some  fairy  historj  from  the  lips  of  mj  dear  nurse;  or  read  of  the- 

joosts  of  brightlj  apparelled  knights,  and  the  loves  of  chivaliy." 

The  page  soothed  her  with  light  comfort.  But  Oriana  laughed, 
almost  scomfuUj  for  one  so  joung,  at  the  distress  of  her  sister;  packed 
np  Vesperella's  jewels  in  her  own  casket,  under  the  pretence  of  carry- 
ing  them  for  her;  and  at  the  same  time  silencing  the  old  nurse  with 
a  precious  ring,  which  the  latter  received  with  that  kind  of  cautious 
i^Mthj  which  is  directly  born  of  selfish  consciousness.  The  jewels. 
and  lace  being  pretty  closely  stored  in  Oriana's  casket,  she  desired  the 
page  to  lead  the  way  to  the  queen;  and  he,  remembering  that  some 
time  had  elapsed,  hastily  lulled  the  heart  of  Yesperella,  and  led  her« 
in  his  band  through  the  long  galleries,  and  down  the  sombre,  polished, 
and  echoing  staircases,  to  the  Chamber  of  the  Queen  Auressa. 

Oriana  danced  proudly  and  insolently  before  the  party  at  times; 
and  would  often  hnger  to  tum  over  the  several  omaments,  and  to* 
admire  her  own  eyes,  as  reflected  in  certain  of  the  most  brilliant 
jewels.  She  adjusted  her  tucker  with  very  many  airs  of  self-delight 
(for  prinoesses  in  those  days  wore  tuckers),  and  she  parted  her  luxu- 
riant  hair  with  a  band  proudly  conscious  of  its  own  beauty.  The 
norse  was  left  far  behind  on  a  glossy  old  staircase,  poking  her  slow 
hands  down  the  dingy  arras  for  safety,  rustling  her  way  in  most  ex* 
pansive  brocade,  and  dotting  the  broad  brown  Steps  with  her  silver- 
backled  high-heeled  shoes,  when  Oriana  boonded  like  a  haughty  deer 
into  the  Chamber  of  Auressa,  her  mother;  andVesperella  followed  like 
a  timid  fawn  that  catches  fright  even  from  the  rustling  of  a  leaf,  or 
the  melting  of  a  wave. 

The  queen  was  again  found  subdued  with  thought,  and  her  face* 
was  buried  in  her  white  denched  hands.  She  arose  at  the  entrance 
of  her  daughters,  being  aroused  by  the  noisy  joy  of  the  heedless 
Oriana.  The  sun  was  much  lower  in  the  westem  sky;  its  decline 
depressed  the  heart  of  the  queen;  and  tears  b^an  silently,  like  the 
dews,  to  glimmer  in  the  dark  eyes  of  that  sorrowful  lady.  Oriana^ 
held  her  caaket  dose  to  her  bosom,  and  looked  out  from  the  window 
into  the  court-yard  of  the  palace,  humming  to  herseif  part  of  an  old 
ditty  abont  cruel  hearts,  while  Vesperella  ran  to  her  mother  and  folded 
her  in  her  tender  and  afiectionate  arms,  bearing  away  the  tears  irom' 
Auressa's  eyes  even  on  her  own  sweet  cheek. 

The  queen,  at  sight  of  her  daughter^s  sadness,  recalled  her  resolu* 
tion;  and  motioning  the  page  toquit  the  palace  as  she  had  before* 
desired,  she  took  Vesperella  in  one  band  and  Oriana  in  the  other,  and 
quitted  her  Chamber.  Tlie  page  found  the  waiting  steed,  and  with/ 
great  grief  departed  from  the  gate.  From  that  hour,  he  was  never 
more  seen. 

Auressa  walked  slowly,  m^jestically,  and  silently  adown  the  path; 
by  the  adamant  wall,  leading  the  drooping  and  astonished  VcspereUa 
like  a  lily  by  her  side,  and  checking  with  a  firm  band  and  a  haughty, 
thongh  sorrowfnl,  frown,  the  thoughtless  levity  and  heartless  haste  of 
the  proud*spirited  Oriana.  They  arrived  at  the  gate,  which  waa 
opened  by  the  queen's  key,  and  soon  were  they  all  Walking  oyer  ther 
soft  grass  of  the  magic  orchard« 
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£r£  long  the  fit  passed  over,  and  he  was  oa  hia  waj  to  Manesty's 
Office.  He  foond  him  there  occnpied  as  usual,  and  was  greeted  with 
the  wonted  grave  welcome. 

<*  I  would  be  alone  with  thee,"  said  Ozias.  '^  See  thoa  to  the 
Scripture  which  is  written  in  the  seoond  verse  of  the  ninetoenth  chapter 
of  the  first  book  of  Samnd." 

Manestj,  well  used  to  such  style  <^  conversation,  opened,  withont 
any  surprise,  the  Bible,  which  alwajs  ]bj  upon  his  desk,  and  soon  found 
Ihe  passage  referred  to.  In  spite  of  his  commond  of  feature,  a  doud 
Tisibly  came  oyer  his  coimtenance,  as  he  read  the  ominons  verse:  it  is 
the  waming  of  Jonathan  to  David: 

**  Bat  Jonathan,  SbxlVs  son,  delighted  much  in  David;  and  Jonathan 
UAd  David,  saying,  ^  Saal,  mj  futher,  seeketh  to  kill  thee:  now,  there- 
fore,  I  pray  thee,  take  heed  to  thjself  until  the  moming,  and  a^ide  in 
a  secret  place,  and  hide  thyself.'  " 

*' What  means  this?"  asked  Manesty,  with  perfect  composnre. 
*^  Come  into  my  private  room.  Speak  out,"  continued  he,  on  arriving 
there — ^*  no  one  can  hear.     What  does  Üds  mean?  " 

Something  se^ned  to  choke  the  utteranoe  of  Ozias,  for  he  remained 
in  silence.  He  had  i^ain  reoourse  to  the  Bible;  and  pointed  out  to 
Manesty  the  second  verse  of  the  seventh  chicer  of  Micah: 

^  The  good  man  is  perished  oot  of  the  earth;  and  there  is  none  np- 
right  among  men;  they  all  lie  in  wait  for  blood;  thej  hont  eveiy  man 
his  Iffother  with  a  net." 

**  Truoe  with  this  nonseDse,"  said  Manesty,  pushing  the  sacred 
Tolome  aside  with  far  more  impatience  than  it  was  his  wont  to  display, 
espeeially  when  that  book  was  in  qnestion.  ^*  Nonsense,  I  say," 
continued  he,  checking  himsdf,  ''  for  even  the  holiest  things  may  so  be 
used,  and  so  intruded  out  d  place,  as  to  transfer  to  themselves  some 
lx>rtion  of  the  slight  which  is  due  to  him  who  intmdes  them.  Speak, 
man,  whatever  you  have  to  say.  Speak  it  out,  Ozias — speak  it  out  m 
the  name  of  the  LordI" 

«<  As  I  am  so  adjured,"  replied  the  Moravian,  **  I  will  speak.  I 
have  come  to  talk  to  thee  about  the  sailor,  who  was  found  drowned  six 
months  ago." 

"  What!  are  not  people  done  with  him  yet?"  said  Manesty,  some- 
what  peevishly.     **  I  diought  all  that  was  settled  long  stnoe.'' 

'^  I  did  not  think  that  all  was  settled,"  said  Ozias;  "  bot  be  it  so. 
All,  at  least,  appeared  to  be  settled  in  the  eyes  of  man.  Thy  name 
was  coopled  with  that  of  the  sailor." 

'^  Absurd! "  cried  Manesty.  **  No  voice  dared  Uft  itself  to  «ccuse 
me  of  anything  so  atrocious  as  being  concemed  in  his  death." 
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quity,  how  could  I  have  had  anjthing  to  do  with  a  transaction,  the  most 
material  part  of  wkich  was  over  before  this  trumperj  accusation  was 
made;  and  the  whole  business,  in  all  probability,  concluded  before  any 
advioes  from  Liverpool,  arising  out  of  the  affair,  could  have  reached 
Gravesend/' 

*'  It  may  be  so,"  said  Ozias,  who  had  listened  attentivelj;  '^  and  be 
it  so!    But " 

"  Pardon  me  for  a  moment,  Rheinenberger,"  interrupted  Manestj, 
*^  and  I  am  done.  As  for  Habergam,  jou  know  I  had,  in  reality, 
nothing  more  to  do  with  bis  case  than  to  rcgret  the  arrest  and  to 
cancel  the  debt.  It  all  arose  from  the  zeal  of  Robin,  excited  to  anger 
against  the  poor  man  bj  what  he  had  heard  from  you.  He  took  advau- 
tage  of  mj  momentary  absence,  and  engaged  Shaekleford  to  sue  on 
8ome  obligations  which  I  had  passed  to  him,  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
business,  and  on  which  I  should  not  have  dreamt  of  proceedling  if  a 
flhilling's  worth  of  them  had  never  been  liquidated.  The  heavy  bills 
which  I  had  in  my  own  desk  were  not  proceeded  upon,  because 
Shuckleborough  woiüd  not  have  dared  to  take  such  a  liberty  as  to  use 
my  name  in  any  such  transaction;  and  when  I  came  back  I  released 
poor  Habbakuk  at  once,  gave  him  fresh  credits,  and  never,  to  the  day 
of  bis  death,  pressed  him  for  a  farthing.  My  books  shew  that  I  am 
a  loser  by  him,  to  the  amount  of  5000/.  and  more.  There  are  not 
many  merchants  in  Liverpool,  or  anywhere  eise,  Ozias,  as  you  well 
know,  who  would  have  acted  towards  Habergam,  or  others  in  bis  Situa- 
tion, as  I  did.  I  mention  this,  not  out  of  vainglory,  or  for  the  camal 
seeking  of  men's  praise.  God  forbid!  But  I  have  not  yet  so  con- 
quered  the  old  man  within  me  as  not  to  feel  it  hard  that  what  to 
others  would  be  imputed  as  of  merit,  should  be,  in  my  case,  set  down 
as  matter  to  swell  dark  and  degrading  suspicion.  I  really  thought  I 
was  not  to  have  heard  anothcr  word  about  the  thing.** 

^'  It  may  not  be  so,"  said  Ozias — "  thou  must  hear  more— much 
more.  What  thou  hast  said  is  well  of  sound;  and  for  myself,  I  endea« 
Toured  to  dismiss  the  Charge  from  roy  thoughts,  and  rcsolved  to  keep 
it  from  passing  my  lips.  What  I  endeavoured,  I  could  not  always  do. 
What  I  resolved,  I  have  done  to  the  present  hour.  Now  I  must 
apeak,  and  ibr  thy  sake,  John,  would  that  my  tongue  had  any  other 
Office!" 

He  then  detaiied,  in  bis  own  style,  the  story  with  which  our  readers 
are  already  familiär,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  had  obtained  it. 
The  beguiling  of  the  drunken  man  from  the  place  where  he  had  taken 
up  bis  quarters  for  the  night,  by  sending  in  the  name  of  the  pirate 
with  whom  he  had  in  all  probability  sailed,  to  which  an  instant  obe- 
dience  was  given— the  ready  recognition  of  the  stranger  as  the  person 
with  whom  he  had  identified  Manesty — ^the  reference  to  a  quarrel  in 
the  moming— the  assumption  of  drunkenness,  which  shewed  that  the 
whole  character  was  assumed — bis  retreat  into  the  corn-store — ^his  per- 
aonal  appearance,  middle  age,  grey  hair,  tall,  stout  figure,  the  scar  on 
bis  forehead, — all  seemed  to  point  out  the  man.  Manesty  heard  Ozias 
to  the  end  attentively,  but  quite  at  ease. 

**  Is  this  all? "  he  said,  composedly,  when  the  Moravian  ceased  to 
speak.  "  Now,  Bheinenberger,  I  should  be  ungrateful  indeed  if  I  did 
not  feel  infinitely  obliged  to  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken,  and 
the  interest  you  display.    It  may  be  fitting,  too>  that  I  should  be  on 
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xny  gaard  against  that  bloodhound  Oglethorpe,  wbo  does  not  value  an 
oath  at  a  straw.  But  is  not  this  a  yeiy  slight  and  siUj  collection  of 
eyidence?  Are  there  no  sailors  of  my  size,  and  frame,  and  years,  to 
be  found  in  Liverpool?  Is  a  scar  on  the  brow,  or  a  grizzied  bead,  a 
thing  to  be  wondered  at?  What  is  tbere  remarkable  in  a  man  skulk- 
ing  into  mj  open  yard  to  sleep  off  peradventiure  bis  inebriety?  And 
what  reliance  can  be  plaoed  on  the  powers  of  Observation  of  this 
butcher's  boy,  whom  you  describe  as  stupid  and  doltish?  Had  not  the 
former  piece  of  absurd  sUnder  reached  your  ears,  you  would  not  have 
applied  any  part  of  this  pot-house  conversation  to  me." 

"  Would  that  those  ears  had  been  dosed  with  grave  was,"  said 
OziaSy  "  before  they  had  heard  it  Would,  too,  that  if  others  should 
hear  it,  thou  wilt  find  an  audience  as  unwilling  of  belief  as  I!  But  be 
it  so.  Be  wamedy  nevertheless.  *  Vainly  is  the  net  spread  in  the 
sight  of  any  bird.'     So  let  it  be  with  thee." 

"  I  shall  take  suffieient  care,"  said  Manesty.  **  Have  you  told 
meall?" 

**  All.  Nay,  I  omitted  to  say  that,  as  I  foUowed  Oglethorpe,  I  saw 
him  enter  thy  com*store,  in  the  lane;  and  after  prying  all  about,  he 
took  some  of  thy  people  into  the  next-door  alehouse,  and  gave  them 
something  to  drink.  I  do  not  know  what  conversation  he  had  with 
them,  because  I  feared  being  discovered  if  I  entered  the  house,  the 
master  of  which,  though  now  among  the  most  sinful  of  backsliders, 
was  fonnerly  one  of  the  united  brethren.  I  suspect,  however,  it  was 
Bomewhat  connected  with  the  störe,  for  as  they  retumed  one  by  one, 
I  noticed  that  each  pointed  to  a  door  and  a  window  on  the  right-hand 
sidc," 

**  A  door  and  a  window? "  asked  Manesty,  quickly.  ^'  What  right- 
hand  side? — as  you  go  in  from  the  lane?  " 

*'  Tes,"  said  Ozias;  ^'  and  even  now,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  I 
came  to  thee,  I  saw  Oglethorpe  meddling  about  the  same  door,  and 
pusliing  at  it,  as  if  he  desired  to  push  it  open." 

<'  The  devil  he  wasl"  said  Manesty,  rising  in  the  extremest  haste, 
and  ringing  the  bell  with  so  much  violence  as  to  snap  the  rope.  "  I 
am  damned,  but  this  must  be  attended  to! " 

Faying  no  attention  to  the  looks  of  Ozias,  which  were  aghast  in 
horror  when  he  heard  such  unaccustomed  sounds,  Manesty  ordered 
the  servant,  who  was  in  immediate  attendance,  to  send  for  3ir. 
Shuckleborough  at  once. 

**  hei  him  come,*'  said  bis  impatient  employer,  ''  without  delay, 
leaving  off  whatever  he  may  be  doing.     Here  is  business  indeed!     I 

be " 

John,"  said  Ozias,  ''is  this  the  language  of  a  Christian?" 
Is  it  the  language  of  the .  Here,  Robin,"  said  he,  as  Shuckle- 
borough hurriedly  entered,  "go  to  the  laue,  and  open  Mr.  H.'s 
door  with  this  key;  see  that  eveiything  is  right  there — ^that  the  pad- 
locks  of  the  chests  are  not  disturbed,  and  that  the  door  by  the  window 
is  secure.  There  is  a  large  picture  against  it.  I  have  my  reasons  for 
wishing  all  things  right  there.  And  if  you  see  Mr.  Oglethorpe  hover- 
ing  aroundy  tum  him  off  the  premises  in  any  manner  you  think  best; 
and  take  care  to  let  our  people  about  the  oom-store  know  that  I  posi- 
tively  forbid  them,  on  pain  of  immediate  discharge,  to  hold  the  slightest 
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oommunicfttioii  with  him,  or  aurbody  like  hiin.    Go  at  once,  Böhm* 
GrO»  man — ^go— go  this  moment. 

There  was  no  need  of  a  secoad  bidding.  Shuddeborough  immedi- 
atelj  departed,  and  Manesty  and  Rheinenberger  were  again  alone. 

*^  It  is  enough,"  said  the  Moravian,  moomfnllj.  ^*  I  need  no  more. 
How  is  the  faithful  city  become  a  harlot;  it  was  fall  of  judgment— 

righteousness  lodged  in  it;  but  now *'  and  he  hesitated. 

'^Murderersr  said  Manesty,  fieroelj;  ^'finish  the  quotation  from 
Isaiah  without  scruple.  Why  shoiüd  you  not  speak  what  I  see  you 
think." 

''  I  cannot  control  my  thoughts,"  replied  Ozias;  '*  bat  I  can  control 
my  Speech.  If  my  thoughts  äiould  be  wrong,  great  would  be  my  joy. 
But  if  I  see  not  altogether  astray,  not  to  me  will  be  leil  the  final 
judgment,  so  f ar  as  anything  on  tlns  earth  can  be  called  final;  of  the 
judgment  above,  it  is  presumptuous  to  think." 

"  Cut  the  matter,  then,  short,  at  oncCy**  said  Manesty,  "  and  answer 
bluntly  a  blunt  question.  Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  think  that  I  mur- 
dered  this  young  man,  Blazes?*' 

'*  My  thoughts,"  retumed  Bheinenberger,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  **  do 

lie  that  way.     May  the  Lord " 

*^  May  the  Lord  giye  you  something  like  common  sense!  Leave  to 
me  the  task  of  justifying  myself  before  a  human  tribunal,  if  brought 
to  answer  charges  supported  by  evidence  not  suffident  to  hang  a  dog. 
Were  I,  in  reality,  afraid  of  anything  of  the  kind  you  hint  at — ^why 
butchers'  boys  are  neither  incorruptible  nor  immortal" 

A  fearful  thought  flashed  across  the  mind  of  Ozias.  *'  More  guilt,** 
thought  he — "more  blood!"  But  the  expression  of  his  sentiments,  if 
he  meditated  any,  was  broken  ofi*by  the  entranoe  of  Shuckleborough, 
who  had  lost  no  time  in  executing  so  welcome  a  oommiflsion  as  that  of 
bullying  a  bum. 

"  Here,  sir,"  said  he,  "  is  the  key  of  Mr.  H.'s  room.  Crod  bless  my 
heart,  but  I  feit  an  ail-ovemess  when  I  went  into  it.  It  is  near 
ten  years  since  I  was  there  before;  and  I  looked  to  where  the  old 
gentleman  used  to  sit  for  near  thirty  years,  never  missing  a  day,  exeept 
the  Sabbath.  I  almost  expected  to  see  hiJs  little  sharp,  cunning  face, 
peering  through  his  shagreen  rimmed  spoctades  over  the  booksy  and 
the  everlasting  shake  of  his  silvery  head.  Ah!  what  a  different  head 
has  the  fanuly  of  Hibblethwaite  now;  or  rather,  I  should  say  tail,  not 
head,  for  poor  Dick  has  long  been  ditigging  through  the  mire." 

''Are  the  chests  safe?"  asked  Manesty,  who  was  by  no  means 
anxious  to  hear  any  more  of  his  derk's  reminiscencea. 

''  Quite,  sir,**  replied  Shuckleborough,  ''  as  safe  as  locks  and  päd-* 
locks  can  make  them.     They  are  good  strong  sea-^shesta,  too.    I  do 
not  remember  that  they  used  to  be  in  the  room  in  old  Mr.  H.'a  time." 
"  And  the  door  by  the  window?" 

''Bolted  and  double-bolted;  locked  and  double-locked.  'Gad!  it 
Struck  me,  too,  that  I  had  not  seen  that  door  in  fonner  times.    When 

was  it " 

Manesty,  who  had  no  Intention  of  aatisfying  Shuckleborough's 
curioaity  by  taking  any  notice  of  his  fishing  questions,  merely  asked 
bim  if  he  had  seen  Oglethorpe. 

'*  Yes,"  said  the  derk,  with  much  exultation.  ''  I  saw  the  vaga- 
bond,  sure  enough,  and  he  fdt  me;  for  I  kicked  him  out  of  the  yard." 
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Shnddebarongh  did  not  hint  that  this  act,  which  he  oertainly  per- 
fonnedy  was  not  a  deed  of  a  yerj  desperate  valour,  as  he  had  at  hia 
imnediate  oommsnd  fiffy  stout  drajmen,  and  other  aides-de-camp, 
who  wonld  have  speedilj  rednced  Oliver  to  a  mummj,  had  he  offered 
tbe  sligiitest  resistance  to  their  ckefdPeiat  major, 

^'He  was  pimping  ahoat  the  old  door  of  the  old  lumher-honse, 
whkh  has  not  been  opened,  God  knows  whai;  and  when  I  canght 
him,  he  was  kicking  at  it  with  all  his  might,  as  if  he  had  a  wish  to 
kick  down  the  craasy  old  ooncem — and  I  do  not  think  it  wonld  take 
much  to  do  that»  *  So»'  sajs  I  to  him,  '  Ha]k>!  jou  feUow,  Oglethorpe^ 
what  are  yon  after?  Ain't  jou  content  to  he  a  biun,  withont  tnrning 
ImrgUur  as  welL  Kick  for  kick  is  fiür  play  at  football,'  sajs  I;  so  I 
gare  him  one  that  he  wont  forget  in  a  huny.  Well,  he  talked  a  great 
4ßtX  of  imperlinenoe,  and  threatened  an  action;  at  which  I  snapped 
JBLj  fingers»  '  An  action  for  what?'  sajs  I;  ^  for  kicking  off  the  pre- 
nises  a  ▼armmt  I  canght  in  the  fact  of  trjing  to  break  open  one  of 
flij  master's  do(»rs/  ^  Well»'  says  he,  with  all  the  impudenee  in  the 
worid,  'maybe  Iwont  demean  myself  to  stoop  to  sudi  mbbish  as 
yoa — ^rH  be  after  yonr  master;  and  maybe,  when  nezt  I  oome  to 
break  open  that  door»  111  nse  the  crowbar  of  the  law.'  '  I  teil  you 
whaty  my  man/  says  I,  '  do  you  see  that  sack  of  com  weighing  up  ta 
Ae  top-loft  of  the  störe;  now»  when  it  comes  down  again»  if  I  find  yonr 
ngly  face  about  the  yard,  111  take  care  that  it  will  not  retnm  the  nezt 
time  loaded  with  a  sack  of  com,  which  is  a  good  and  valuable  thing  for 
beast  and  man»  bnt  with  the  dirty  carcase  of  Mr.  Oliver  Oglethorpe» 
which  isneither  good  finr  man  nor  beast — and  that  will  give  hm  a  taste 
of  what  dangling  on  a  rope  is,  to  season  him  against  he  comes  to  the 
gaDowa.'  ^  If  you  talk  of  the  gallows,'  says  he,  'you  had  better  look 
nearer  home.*  So  I  oonld  not  bear  this  any  longer;  and  I  beckoned 
to  Geordie  o'  Bobs— they  call  him  Greesly  Geordie  m  the  yard.  And 
be  came  nmning  up  at  once;  and  when  Oglethorpe  saw  him  stretching 
out  bis  arms  to  catch  and  holst  him,  which  he  would  have  done  as  easy  as 
a  cat  would  ahake  a  mouse,  he  sheered  off  in  a  minute.  But  the  vaga- 
bond  did  keep  lurking  about,  nevertheless,  whatever  he  wanted;  be- 
CBDse  I  met  him  just  this  minute,  and  he  sud  he  had  seen  me  through 
Mr.  H.'s  window,  and  that  he  knew  what  brought  me  there,  and  he 
would  be  soon  there  after  me*  I  cannot  make  out  what  the  blackguärd 
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It  is  of  very  litüe  consequence,"  said  Manesty»  who  had  been 
HioagfatfnUy  silent  during  bis  head  deri^'s  rigmarole  narrative.  ''  Tou 
bare  done  what  I  wished,  and  you  may  now  look  after  the  bnsiness  of 
theoflSce." 

Ozias  also  had  preserved  a  profound  silence,  but  bis  thon^ts  lay  in 
a  fiir  diflbzent  diiection  from  those  of  his  oompanion.  When  ShncUe- 
boiough  had  left  the  loom,  he  lost  not  a  moment  in  speakiag. 

^  My  soa]»"  said  he,  ^  had  been  communing,  John,  with  the  Lord; 
aad  I  have  wiestled  wxdi  him  for  thee  in  silent  prayer.    If  thy  band 

in  the  death  of  this  young  man ^nay,  keep  thy  temper,  O  my 

brother,  I  am  not  thy  judge,  nor  am  I  to  set  myself  in  the  seat  of  the 
accoaer— I  gpeak  to  Itoe  as  if  thoo  wert  my  brother  indeed,  the  son  of 
mine  own  mother.  Soest  thou  not  in  what  a  net  thou  art  enmeshed 
^-a  net  bard  to  unwind  from,  if  thine  innocency  were  as  spotless  ae 
«1  the  wings  of  a  dove— and  to  that  (which  will»  I  plainly  aee,  soon 
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be  thj  mo6t  pressing  temporal  concem)  thou  must  heedfully  look.  In 
that,  I  dottbt  not,  thou  art  better  of  counsel  than  I;  perhaps,  however, 
one  less  interested  than  thyself  might  more  coolly  advise — ^but  be  it  so. 
But,  John,  in  mj  silence,  sad  visions  came  over  my  thoughta  of  what 
is  of  deeper  Import  than  the  judgment,  just  or  unjust,  the  vengeance^ 
swift  or  slow-footed,  of  man — sad  visions  came  over  mj  thoughts  of 
Ükj  soul's  estate.  Shake  this  world  from  off  thy  heart,  on  which  it 
sits  with  so  heavj  a  weight;  and  if  bloodguiltiness " 

^'  Nay,  Ozias,"  said  Manestj,  ^'  I  have  heard  all  this  before,  and  have 
no  need  of  tuming  mj  oounting-house  into  a  conventide.  K  I  were 
to  repiy  to  thee  in  the  same  strain  of  canting  rubbish,  have  I  not  an 
answer  ready  at  band?  Are  you  not  a  predestinarian?  Do  you  not 
know  that  all  my  course  of  life,  and  all  thy  course  of  life — ^the  course 
of  life  of  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  man,  was  laid  down  from  the 
b^inning  of  tlüngs,  that  we  are  strictly  bound  children  of  what  the 
pagans  called  Fate,  or  Necessity;  or,  as  our  Scriptures  fignratively 
express  the  same  doctrine,  by  saying  that  we  are  vessels  of  clay  in  the 
hands  of  the  potter.  Is  not  this  the  faith  held  by  your  founder,  Zin- 
zendorf,  and  testified  to  in  all  the  churches  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum?** 

**  It  is  sad  to  hear  these  sacred  things  profaned  to  such  uses,"  said 
Ozias,  with  a  sigh.  *'  The  holy  Count  pryed  not  into  the  secrets  of 
the  Lord,  and  did  not  pretend  that  he  was  in  bis  Councils;  neither 
does  the  church  in  which  thou  wast  reared — ^that  which  is  called  of 
£ngland.  Wisely  does  its  seventeenth  article  caution  men  against  the 
over-curious  consideration  of  such  subjects;  and  too  truly  does  it  pre«* 
dict  that  it  will  lead  the  camal-minded  to  despair,  or  recklessness  of 
Hving.     Hath  it  not  done  so  with  thee  ?** 

"  I  rather  think  not,"  said  Manesty,  with  a  sneer.  "  My  manner  of 
life  is  orderly  and  decorous,  and  it  will  take  some  spell  more  potent 
^han  anything  which  nurse  or  priest  has  taught,  to  drive  me  to  despair. 
Nay,  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  the  preachers,  even  he  who  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Aminadab  the  Ancient,  assured  me  that  I  was  one  of 
the  elect;  and  that,  therefore,  being  in  a  State  of  grace  from  which  I 
could  not  fall,  I  never  could  lapse  into  sin;  or  that  if  I  did,  salvation 
was  rather  the  surer,  as  God  would  thereby  be  able  to  manifest  the 
absoluteness  of  bis  power  in  raising  a  sinner  to  glory." 

Tears  stood  in  the  eyes  of  the  deeply-shocked  Moravian. 

*'  Thou  art  lost,"  he  said,  moumfuUy;  '^  thou  art  lost,  O  my  brother! 
Sooner  would  I  have  heard  from  thy  Ups  the  oaths  and  execrations 
which  they  lately  uttered  than  this.  They  are  a  lesser  profanation; 
but  this  is  hopeless  indeed.  That  Aminadab  well  knoweth  the  letter 
of  the  Scriptures,  is  true — ^the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures,  I  fear  me,  hath 
never  been  vouchsafed  unto  bim.  And  that  I  have  often  heard  him 
powerful  in  prayer,  and  eloquent  in  exhortation,  is  also  true.  But 
the  power  of  bis  prayers  is  that  of  fear,  not  love ;  he  looks  in  the 
face  of  the  Almighty  to  find  there  frowns,  not  smiles;  and  bis  eloquence 
is  that  of  rage  and  threatenings,  as  if  he  were  the  blood-dipped  heads- 
man  of  an  avenging,  not  the  white-robed  minister  of  a  comforting  God; 
as  if  it  were  bis  mission  to  dispense  the  wine  of  the  vrrath  of  the  Lord, 
not  those  contents  of  that  blessed  cup  which  were  shed  for  the  salva- 
tion of  alL  Poor  worm !  and  is  it  he  who  can  sit  as  a  judge  upon 
election  and  reprobation?  Is  bis  the  right  hand  on  which  he  is  to 
ränge  the  sheep,  and  the  left  hand  for  the  goats?    How  knoweth  he- 
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that  thou  art  elect?  From  what  storehouse  doth  he  draw  out  in- 
dulgences  for  sin?  Weak  is  the  reed  on  which  thou  leanest.  Alas! 
my  brother,  the  enemj  hath  hold  of  thee,  and  thou  art  loet  indeed!" 

'*  So  be  it,  then^^said  Manestj,  risiug  impatientlj;  "  there  has  been 
qnite  enough  of  this  twaddle  of  theology  for  one  moming.  Haye  jou 
anjthing  further  to  say  to  me?^ 

**  Yery  little.  I  came  in  peace,  and  I  part  in  peace;  and  words  of 
repioach  thou  wilt  never  hear  from  me.  What  has  passed  in  this 
Chamber  this  moming  will  never  escape  mj  Ups.  M7  suspicions  or 
sormises  may  be  groundless,  but  I  thought  it  fitting  to  teil  thee  what 
might  be  of  great  concemment.  Come  what  wül^  my  power  is  weak, 
but  such  as  it  is,  be  it  at  thy  command  here  and  elsewhere.  If  it 
were  meet  that  thou  shouldst  wander  abroad,  and  abandon  the  pursuits 
of  commerce— nay,  be  not  impatient — ^I  can  place  thee  with  a  godly 
brotherhood  in  Connecticut,  where,  remote  from  temptation  and  an- 
noyance,  thy  life  may  gHde  smoothly  away  in  penitence  (and  the  best 
among  us  hath  many  a  stain  upon  his  soul)  and  in  usefulness,  among 
pious  prayers,  and  the  sweet  harmonies  of  peace-inspiring  hymns. 
May  6od  be  thy  gnide.  I  shaU  never  forget  whose  was  the  band, 
which,  when  I  staggered  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  saved  me  from  the  pre- 
cipiee;  nor,  when  my  wife  and  children  all  but  wanted  bread,  whose 
was  the  band  W  which  it  was  supplied.    Fare-thee-welL" 

**  I  suppose,  Said  Manesty,  stepping  a^er  him  with  unruffled  brow 
into  the  outer  office — "  I  suppose,  Rheinenberger,  we  shall  meet,  by 
and  by,  on  'Change." 

But  the  Moravian  answered  him  not,  and  departed. 


THE  CABIN  BOY. 

(From  ike  Oerman  o/Nieolam»  Lenau.) 
BT  JOHN  OZENVORIX 


Tbk  wild — the  fbamiog  hone, 
JHit»  tbron^  bis  winding  coane ; 
Umd  by  the  goadin^r  spur,  he  hies 
WUh  slaoting  body,  stonning  aloog ; 
Thus  linkiiig  and  falUng  tfae  Teaiel  flies 
As  tbey  siak  and  ISill,  those  billows  stroog ; 
WhUe  yielding  to  the  mighty  wind, 
The  mast  is  o*er  tbe  side  inclined. 

Now  ereaks  and  groans  to  the  roaring  tea 
The  ship  by  her  heavy  horden  prcss'd, 
As  sbe  hnrries  on,  and  knows  no  rest 
Tbe  Seaman  shoats  right  Joyfnlly ; 
There  at  the  heim  the  steersman  Stands, 
And  he  tnms  the  wheel  with  pow'rfbl  hands ; 
He  watehes  the  eompass  so  gently  shakina, 
While  thoQghts  of  jov  in  his  heart  are  waking . 
In  sUence  he  eoonts  his  money  o'er ; 
Now  hears  the  distant  fiddle  sonnding, 
As  girls  that  the  sailor  lore  are  boanding, 
Joyons  and  free  npon  yonder  shore. 
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Along  tiie  deek  oar  eaptain  walks, 

A^oioed  U>  we  once  more  his  home ; 

Now  ap— now  down — ^he  proudly  stäUu; 

Now  to  the  sailB  his  glanoes  roam ; 

"With  their  nreeioos  bürden  of  wmds  they  iweD, 

Aad  be  soulei,  for  the  nght  hat  pleaied  bim  welL 

The  ladder  sbakes,  bnt  from  rang  to  rang, 
Cheerfiil  and  biisk,  yon  lad  has  sprang; 
And  now  he  has  reach'd,  in  his  joyoos  haste, 
The  highest  sails  on  the  tow*rin^  mast* 
The  rope  from  whioh  be  haags  is  weak, 
It  snaps  in  twain — ^what  a  fearfol  shriekl» 
Into  the  flood  he  has  fiillen-^own. 
Over  bim  are  the  billows  thrown. 

Vain,  ye  sailen,  is  yoor  endesvonr 

To  save  the  yoatb--.he  is  gone  for  erer; 

The  wayes  are  darting  upon  their  prey ; 

Barkin^  tike  bongry  beasts  are  they ; 

One  in  its  rage  the  boy  has  swalloird, 

Qniek  in  its  track  ibe  i^st  bave  foUow'd ; 

Round  the  raTenons  one  they  in  enry  cnywd, 

"Witb  their  foaming  throats,  and  their  roaring  loud. 

And  now  the  snn  ascends  the  sky  onoe  more — 
Hosh'd  are  ihe  winds,  the  noise  of  wares  is  o'er ; 
The  mariners  atleisnre  meditate, 
MoornfnUy,  on  tne  cbanges  of  their  Ate. 
Calmly  the  sea — old  mord'rer — ^looks  upon 
The  sky,  as  though  no  mischief  it  had  done. 

II. 

In  his  warm  embraces  spring  has  borae  bim — 
From  his  anns  relentless  fate  has  tora  bim, 

Plnnged  bim  deep  into  the  boundless  main ; 
ÖTer  bim  and  all  bis  young  hopes  roaming, 
Coldly  roll  the  waves  of  ooean  foaming ; 

He  shall  neTer  see  his  home  again  I 

Or  did  spring  witfa  joyfol  tidings  send  bim — 
IMd  be  n>r  bis  messenger  intend  bim, 

When  he  let  bim  frll  from  his  embrace  ? 
Bo  the  joyons  mermaids  flock  aromd  bim. 
In  the  coral-fields,  wbere  they  bare  fionnd 

In  that  dimly-lighted  resting-plaoe?t 

In  their  aoids  are  fear  aod  joy  eombining? 
Are  they  in  Ihj  dripping  ringlets  twining 

Shells,  fair  boy,  bke  garlands  of  the  rose? 
Do  not  reefs  of  rock  alraady  tire  them  ? 
Does  not  some  deep-longtnp  now  inspire  tbem 

For  the  eartb«  when  Spnng  bis  Instre  tfarows? 


"  Den  LflfleAuigOT,  den  Wolkennaer, 


dbd  MonoeQiflodiery  dm 


t* 


As  I  dld  not  know  bow  to  numa^  thew  *'  alr.cateben,"  "  doad.icnpen,**  Ac.,  and  they  wvs 
seither  neossMurjr  nor  onanieiital,  I  omittad  them.-^.  O. 

t  VeilicM,  ttterally  a  "  donteon  i*'  bot  **  Rstlaf. place**  ii  es  mach  In  keepinc.— J.  O. 
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THE  SEVEN  SLEEPERS  OF  EPHESüS. 

BT  W.  FBAHCIB   AINSITORTH. 

In  the  second  jeax  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Decias  (a.d«  250), 
seven  noble  youlhs  of  Epheaus  were  imprisoned  for  allegiance  to  a 
then  penecuted  faith,  in  the  moBt  westerlj  of  those  towers  which 
strengthen,  at  irregulär  interrals,  the  Hellenic  portion  of  the  wall  of 
Ephewifs  boilt  by  LjsimachuB  of  old,  and  which  Stretches  across  the 
heights  of  Mount  CoressuB»  firom  the  gates  called  Magnetid». 

Althoogh  no  ezpreasions  of  fear  or  dismay  escaped  iheir  Ups,  or 
allowed  themaelvea  to  be  manifested  in  their  actions,  still  traces  of 
anxietj  were  discemible  in  their  coontenances;  for  an  imperial  galley 
had  airived  that  daj  in  the  harbonr,  and  had  attracted  them  to  the 
grated  Windows  of  their  prison.  Immediately  below,  were  nnmerous 
srches  and  vanlted  tombs  of  rough  stone-work,  eased  with  marble,  and 
bdonging  to  the  pagans;  bat  bejondthis,  theprospectembraced  a  vast 
eztent  of  grores  and  woods,  of  public  and  private  gardens,  and  conntry 
seals  of  räi  Epheaiaos,  which  stretched  down  to  the  sea-shore,  except 
where  interrupted  by  the  dwelling-houses  and  mansions  of  the  town  of 
Fhygela;  while  at  a  still  greater  distanee,  and  beyond  the  placid  bay 
in  which  the  Cayster  poured  its  swan-bearing  stream»  were  to  be  seen 
the  glittering  houses  of  Claros,  backed  by  rugged  mountains,  which 
corred  round  in  hold  promontories  to  breast  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 
A  flood  of  golden  light  roUed  over  vaUey,  woods,  and  distant  hillSy 
and  lent  to  them,  and  to  the  boundless  expanse  of  sea  beyond,  a  degree 
of  splendour  and  magnificence,  which  did  not  fall  to  have  some  effect 
even  upon  the  disturbed  minds  of  those  who  thus  gazed  firom  their 
rock-lifted  prison,  upon  a  soene  then  withont  a  rival  in  the  world. 

**  The  propheqr  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  was  imprisoned  within 
these  Tery  walls,  observed  the  eider  of  the  seven,  more  in  resignation 
than  in  sorrow,  **  <  after  my  departing  shall  grievous  wolves  enter  in 
anumg  yoo,  not  sparing  the  üodL,'  has  met  its  fulfilment." 

**  liiere  is  a  melancholy  satirfaction,"  remarked  another,  **  in  suffer- 
ing  within  walls  so  sanctified;  but  as  in  those  young  days  of  a  disputed 
faith,  the  mercenary  Opposition  of  the  silversmith  Demetrius  failed  in 
impeding  the  progressof  truth,  so  surely  has  Christianity  little  to  fear 
uhamately  firom  the  persecutions  of  Dedus." 

"  I  shonld  entertain  less  apprehension  with  regard  to  the  results,'* 
again  obserred  the  eldest,  ''  were  it  not  for  the  want  of  zeal  and  firm- 
nesB  whieh  ezists  in  the  bosom  of  the  church  itself ;  but  the  number 
of  the  chosen  is  few,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  not  be  found 
wanting.  Such  sacrifices  are  not  only  necessary  to  the  fulfilment  oC 
propbecy,  bat  also  to  the  great  en<is  of  Providence.  It  is  obyious 
that  the  present  moment  is  one  pregnant  with  results.  Paganism  and 
Christianity  are  now  fairly  opposed  to  one  another;  it  is  no  longer  a 
fiuth  dispated  in  the  school  of  Tyrannos,  or  publidy  scoffed  at  in  the 
gymnasiom.  Before  this  persecution  began,  the  temples  of  the  heatiien 
were  not  more  crowded  thau  was  the  church  of  Christ;  and  if  a  sacri- 
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fioe  must  be  made  to  ensure  a  Tictory,  let  us  not,  as  of  jore,  be  rebuked 
for  having  left  our  first  love,  but  let  us  suffer  and  faint  not" 

**  It  is  Strange/'  interrupted  a  third,  bj  name  Jamblichus,  who  had 
somewhat  less  fiäith,  and  was  consequently  more  dispirited  than  the 
others,  ^'  that  the  number  of  the  chosen  should  be  seven.  It  is  the 
same  number  as  that  of  the  sons  of  Sceva  the  Jew,  who  abjured  the 
evil  spirit  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  jet  believed  not,  and  were  over- 
come.** 

"  Seven,"  replied  the  eldest,  ^*  is  a  mystical  number,  and  on  that 
account  it  is  the  more  evident  that  we  are  selected  for  some  great 
purpose.  The  seven  stars  were  the  angels  of  the  seven  churches, 
which  were  again  revealed  to  John  bj  the  seven  candlestieks,  and  of 
which  the  church  6f  Ephesus  is  one  and  the  first.  It  was  necessary 
that  one  innocent  child  should  fall  to  save  the  seven  heroes  of  Thebes; 
let  US  pray  that  the  fall  of  seven  sons  of  Ephesus  may  save  its  credit 
and  renown." 

^'  The  great  temple  of  the  fire-worshippers  at  Ecbatana,"  observed 
Jamblichus,  ''had  also  its  seven  walls  of  seven  difPerent  colours,. 
marking  the  seven  great  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  climates  in  which 
they  revolved." 

"  Seven,"  again  said  the  eldest,  in  a  tone  of  rebuke,  ''  came  of  God, 
and  is  a  divine  and  astronomical  law.  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour,  but 
the  seventh,  rest." 

The  heavy  tramp  of  soldiery  ascending  the  Steps  here  interrupted 
the  conversation.  The  guard  entered  the  prison,  and  commanded  the 
young  men  to  follow.  The  imperial  Warrant  had  arrived,  and  a  great 
example  was  to  be  made  to  the  stubbom  Ephesians.  The  young  men 
Ustened  to  their  doom,  but  blanched  not;  folding  their  tunics,  whose 
broad  open  borders  declared  their  noble  birth,  each  tied  around  his 
head  a  kerchief,  which  had  come  from  the  Apostle  Paul's  person,  and 
then  issued  forth  in  silent  procession. 

Their  way  led  at  fiinst  eastward,  along  the  foot  of  Mount  Coressus, 
by  narrow  and  crooked  streets,  crowded  by  Jewish  and  pagan  multi- 
tudes,  of  whom  some  reviled,  but  others  grieved.  But  arrived  in  the 
Agora,  an  equal  number  of  Christians  disputed  the  crowding  <^  the 
whole  open  Space.  Many  of  those  present  were  also  at  that  moment 
under  accusation,  and  had  only  the  indulgence  of  a  convenient  time  to 
prepare  an  answer  to  the  crime  imputed  to  them;  some,  afirighted  at 
the  spectade  now  presented  to  their  view,  were  considering  by  what 
amount  of  pecuniary  sacrifice  they  might  recondle  in  some  measure 
their  safety  with  their  religion;  or  were  inwardly  reaolving  on  a  hasty 
flight  to  avert  a  similar  calamity.  There  were  even  some  few  who 
had  made  the  atonement  of  penance,  and  renounoed  the  faith  which 
they  professed;  but  thesekept  aloof  from  the  crowd,  and  their  abashed 
and  anxious  countenances  too  dearly  betrayed  their  inward  remorse 
and  misery. 

As  the  young  men  approached,  those  present  who  stood  steadfast  to 
their  faith  hastened  to  salute  Üiem  by  kissing  their  hands,  or  their 
garments,  and  so  zealous  was  the  crowd  in  this  last  token  of  love  and 
respect,  Üiat  it  was  with  difficulty  the  guard  could  make  a  way.  The 
deputies  from  Bome  sat  with  the  magistrates  under  a  rieh  portico  and 
colonnade  opening  upon  the  market-place,  and  alarmed  at  the  silence 
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whicb,  like  that  which  precedes  a  storm,  pervaded  the  crowd,  tbey^ 
motioned  the  soldiers  on,  and  the  moumfal  procession  moved  towards 
Ihe  gates  of  Magnesia.  Passing  without  these,  the  difficult  ascent  of 
Mbunt  Coressus  was  next  commenced  bj  a  steep  and  well-worn  water 
Channel,  down  which  trickled  the  onlj  stream  flowing  from  these  hüls 
into  the  pUdn;  and  here  and  there  a  step  cut  in  the  solid  rock  assisted 
their  waj,  tili  they  gained  a  spot  where  strewn  rocks  and  tangled 
.ahrubs  rendered  the  ascent  still  more  laborious,  and  in  the  midst  of 
which  was  a  cave,  whither  the  seven  of  Ephesns  were  nshered,  before 
the  whole  assembled  citj. 

Disembarrassing  themselves  of  their  arms  and  heavy  accontrementSy. 
the  Boman  soldiers  now  busily  engaged  themselves,  tearing  huge 
masses  of  rock  from  where  they  lay  in  their  beds  of  mjrtle,  ivj,  and* 
box,  carrying  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  püing  them  one 
opon  anoUier.  The  jouths  stood  unappaUed  at  the  entrance,  looking 
for  the  last  time  down  upon  the  scene  of  all  their  earlj  affections  and 
worldlj  ties,  while  the  assembled  population  contemplated  on  their 
part  from  below,  the  sad  spectade,  which  was  thus  presented  to  theiv 
Tiew. 

Ephesus  was  at  this  period  in  all  its  glory.  The  lonian  sea  in  its 
blae  depths  and  boundless  expanse  was  not  a  more  magnificent  object 
than  was  that  city  with  its  tranqnil  harbonr,  its  beauteous  edifices,  its 
mighty  temples,  and  its  far-extending  walls,  climbing  rocks  and  pre- 
cipices*  The  ancient  traffic  with  ILacedemon,  and  the  Isles  of  the 
.£gean,  had  been  extended  to  the  Adriatic,  to  Bome,  Sicily,  and 
Ctfthage.  Ephesus,  nnder  the  patemal  govemment  of  the  Caesars, 
was  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  arts  of  peace,  and  the  luxuries  of  an 
extended  commerce.  It  was  the  emporium  of  the  whole  peninsula  of 
Lesser  Asia,  and  the  costnme  of  a  hundred  different  nations  might  be 
seen  within  its  walls. 

Immediately  below  the  rock  was  the  more  crowded  part  of  the  dty, 
with  its  open  market,  and  wdl-built  theatre;  while  behind  this  the 
Corinthian  columns,  forty  feet  high,  and  six  feet  in  diameter,  of  the 
temple  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  rose  above  the  surrounding  build* 
ings,  bearing  architraye,  friease,  and  comice,  of  the  most  beautiful  finisb 
and  perfect  workmanship.  From  this  temple,  one  straight,  wide,  and 
open  Street,  near  the  centre  of  which  was  the  tomb  of  Androdus,  led 
downwards  to  that  famous  edlfice,  the  admiration  of  people  of  all  na- 
tions, the  labour  of  two  centuries,  and  in  the  erection  of  which  the  arts 
of  Greece,  and  the  contributions  of  all  the  states  of  Lesser  Asia,  had 
assisted — the  temple  of  Diana  of  Ephesus.  Raised  upon  a  base  thirty 
or  forty  feet  high,  and  approached  by  a  grand  flight  of  Steps,  this 
q»Iendid  structure  overlooked  the  whole  extent  of  the  harbour;  and  ita 
rast  wings,  which  contained  the  innumerable  Chambers,  dark  apart» 
ments,  and  substructures  appertaining  to  the  mysterious  rites  of  pa- 
ganism,  stretched  out  to  the  west  from  each  extremity  of  the  central 
oolossal  mass,  which  was  fronted  by  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
granite  columns,*  (the  gifts  of  devont  monarchs,)  each  sixty  feet  high, 

*  Gibbon  aajt  marble  colnmiis;  bat  at  Aiasaltik,  th«  Torkiih  town  which  bu 
«riien  opon  tb«  roint  of  Epbesiu,  there  n  a  niined  marble  mofqae,  lupported  bj 
fyar  gigantic  gruiite  pilUri,  said  to  be  renmants  of  the  Temple  of  Diana. 
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iyid  of  Iboic  Order,  wbüe  tlie  buüdiiig  itadf  wäB  cased  iriüi  white 
marfale  waUs,  in  whidi  the  QtouMt  eleganoe  of  detail  was  combined 
mmplicity,  strength,  and  imposing  magnitade.  Close  bj,  bot 
ibe  flanctuaijy  iH^ch  had  been  oonfined  bj  the  OoKsars  to  a 
Stadium  in  ezteot»  was  the  spring  of  Hypeüaeaa,  to  which  devotees  and 
refogees  alike  lepaired  for  refireäment 

fikat  the  ejes  of  the  seven  did  not  rest  <m  these  prond  edifioes  oC 
a  trinmphant  paganigm.  There  arose  bejond  the  mgged  heights  o£ 
Mbnnt  Prion»  distn^nished  bj  its  «ncient  walls  and  marble  qnaniec^ 
a  gentle  eminenoey  on  which  stood  the  simple  Basiltea,  saered  to  the 
apostle  nnto  whom  the  Ephesians  were  baptised,  before  the  advent  of 
St.  Päd,  and  dose  hj  was  the  open  s^Niltmre  of  the  Virgin.  The 
dmrch  of  St  John  was  tiien  a  most  simple  edifioe  of  solid  brick-wotk 
— «  mere  paraUelogram  divided  into  nave  and  aisles  bj  oolnnrns,  with 
a  semidrcolar  tribnne  in  lien  of  chancel,  and  whose  only  eztemal 
pretensioDS  to  ardiitectaral  omament  were  rows  of  blind  ardiesy  where 
Windows  ought  to  have  been.  Aronnd  tfais  edifice  were  scatteared  the 
homble  dwellings  of  the  Christians,  and  the  spot  possessed  an  interesfe 
in  the  ejes  of  the  jouthfol  martyrs,  which  evoked  their  humani^  in 
many  a  silent  tear  and  ill-siippiessed  sigh. 

Evening  was  now  creeping  on  apaoe,  the  snn  was  lapidfy  anhing  in 
the  horixon,  as  the  wall  incieased  in  hei^t,  and  the  united  labonrs  of 
twenty  Boman  soldiers  had  nearly  aooompliBhed  the  work  of  shutting 
ont  fiom  the  world  the  seven  jouUis  of  E^hesuSy  as  the  last  ra js  were 
fingering  npon  the  loftier  bnildings  of  the  dtj,  lending  a  deeper  and 
more  solemn  hue  to  the  gorgeoos  soene  which  laj  at  their  feet,  and 
which  thej  were  never  to  witness  again. 

At  this  momenti  the  vesper  of  the  pagans  came  hymned  upon  the 
evening  breece  bj  a  hundred  sweet  voices.  The  priestess  of  Diana 
was  approaclung  the  temple  with  all  her  train,  a  hundred  beauteous 
virgins  dothed  all  alike,  in  snowy  silken  robes,  buckled  with  silver 
dasps,  and  aznre  scarfs  emfaroidered  over  with  stars,  their  hair  knit  up 
in  curious  tresses,  and  crowned  with  silver  cresoents.  Each  hdd  a 
silver  bow  in  her  left  band,  and  in  her  right  an  arrow  drawn  from  the 
embroidered  quiver,  which  hung  by  silken  eords  to  her  side. 

As  the  priestess  advanoed  through  the  inner  conrt,  the  maidens,  who 
lent  lustre  even  to  her  superior  charms,  opened  thdr  ranks  and  made 
a  lane,  through  which  she  passed  towaids  the  altar,  adomed  by  the 
masteriy  sculptnres  of  Praxiteles,  who  had  sdected  his  sobjects  from 
the  favonrite  legends  of  the  place^-*the  birth  of  the  divine  chüdren  of 
Latona;  the  concealment  of  Apollo  afiter  the  slaughter  of  die  Cjrd«^; 
and  the  demency  of  Bacchus  to  the  vanquished  Amasons.  Arrived 
at  this  point,  she  approached  the  silver  chair,  plaeed  above  the  per- 
petoal  meteorite,  **  the  stcme  which  UXL  down  from  Jupiter,"  (Acts, 
xiz.  35,)  and,  depodting  her  bow  by  her  side,  became  seated.  Her 
ui^»er  vestore  was  of  bhie  silk,  glistening  with  stars  of  gdd,  and  girt 
to  the  waist  by  serpents;  benenth  was  a  robe  of  silver  tinsel,  firinged 
with  gold;  aiui  her  hair  was  bound  up  hke  a  Coronet,  and  set  with 
diamonds,  rubies,  and  other  precious  stones,  sormounted  by  a  golden 
crescent. 

Sphere-Iike,  the  maidens  encircled  the  living  Diana,  and  offered  on 
one  knee  their  devotkms  and  the  incense  of  their  sweet  voices: 
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^  Qnaeii  anA  Imntresi,  ehaste  and  ihdr, 
Vow  tiie  Mm  is  ]aad  to  aleep ; 
SoUed  in  their  aÜTer  chair» 
State  in  iranted  manner  kecp, 
Hemnis  entreats  thj  Uglitt 
Godde«,  ezeellently  bngfat.'^ 

For  m  taiae  the  noUe  joutlis  wero  oTeroome  hy  the  splendonr  of  the 
soeBe  befora  the«,  and  by  the  soft  soimds  whidi  came  BeUowed 
lij  ftietanee.  It  was,  however,  bnt  liie  momentary  enchaobnent  of 
oblivioB.  Reoavering  thenoselyes  as  from  a  stopor,  Üiey,  by  a  euniil- 
tttneoDB  impvlBey  barst  fordi  in  tbe  praise  of  liie  God  of  tlie  OaManB, 
in  tboae  gloriouB  words  of  the  Psabnist  KJng,  '*  Hear  my  prayer,  O 
Lord,  and  let  my  cry  oorae  nnto  thee."  It  was  a  long  hymn  of  tribola* 
tion,  aweUing  into  a  song  of  joy,  conaolation,  and  trinmph;  and  ere  it 
was  linJHhed,  the  temi^e,  priealess,  and  yirginfly  were  to  them  for 
erer  entombed  in  siknioe  and  darkneaa;  the  wbok  city  was  wrapped 
in  tlie  numtle  of  night,  and  the  sddiers  had  departed  fiom  their  ao- 
eompliahed  tad^ 

Tlie  darkness  of  the  care  was  so  dense  as  to  be  almost  palpaUe.  A 
^ck  fbgging  vapour  pervaded  it.  The  nvpkt  seened  to  ereep  bj 
with  a  dull  invnnuring  sound,  which  luUed  llie  senses  to  slomber. 
No  noisesy  auch  as  were  wont  to  mark  the  neighbowbood  of  the  great 
wriled  dtjy  could  be  heard;  a  heavy  weight  pressed  upon  their  eye- 
fidsy  and  KMrgetfidneBS  sfeoLe  over  all  Uieir  facukies.  One  afiber  anotheiv 
Hie  yonths  sank  upon  the  gromid,  and  feil  into  a  deep,  nnfaroken 
abnnber. 

Two  centuries,  all  bot  a  few  years^t  had  elapsed,  when  the  ahivea 
of  AdoiinSy  remoring  atones  £pom  the  moontain  side  without  knowing 
ity  let  the  light  of  the  son  into  the  eave,  and  the  seven  sfeepers  awoke« 
Afttf  the  first  feelings  of  astonishment  at  the  novehy  cf  their  dtaatUm 
were  orer,  and  prayer  and  meditation  had  restored  the  memoty  of  past 
eventa»  it  is  not  sorprising  that  after  so  long  a  fast  the  feeUngs  of 
hnnger  began  to  make  themselFes  paramonnt  over  all  other  considenip 
tions.  After  some  discassion,  pressed  by  the  ui^gency  of  the  call,  it 
was  deteimined  to  draw  lols,  as  to  whieh  of  them  shonld  desoend  die 
monntain,  and  endeavour  to  penetrate  into  the  town  by  stealth,  tili  he 
oould  meet  with  some  friendly  Christian,  from  whom  he  might  obtain 
provisions. 

The  Chance  feil  opon  JamUichns;  and  a  few  more  stones  being 
remoYed  from  the  mpertnre,  the  Christian  of  the  last  oentury  made  bis 
way  «nid  tangled  shrabs  and  mde  rocks  to  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
whence  he  was  to  desoend  opon  the  highway,  whioh  leads  between 
Movnt  Coressus  and  lionnt  Prion,  from  Ephesus  to  Magnesia  on  the 
Heander.  Bat  previous  to  commencing  his  bold  venture,  he  ftr  • 
nement  stopped  to  oontemplate  the  dty  he  was  abont  to  enter;  and 
then  he  might  have  been  seen,  althoug^  the  atmosphere  was  dear  and 

•  «« Cynthia'a  lUTela.''— Ben  Jcmaon. 
t  Tvo  Sjriae  writcn,  quoied  by  Aiaeoian  in  bia  Bibliotheqoe  Orientale,  ton.  i. 
pi  SSS»  place  the  reanrrection  of  the  Seren  Sleepen  in  a.j>.  425,  or  437.  Their 
Oreek  acti,  aeoofding  to  Gibbon,  wbich  Photiof  had  read,  aasign  the  date  of  Äe 
Sich  jcar  of  the  feian  of  Theodoaiaa,  whieh  may  eoineide  eitber  with  ajk  439,  or 
44S.  Ineidenti  in  toe  hiitory  of  Cbriatianity  sueeeeded  one  another  ao  rspidly  at 
the  epoeh  in  qoeatum,  that  a  differenoe  of  a  year  or  two  ia  of  mnch  importance. 
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brigbt,  rubbing  bis  ejes,  as  if  the  mist  or  drowsiness  of  the  cave  stiU 
hung  upon  them.  Looking  again,  it  appeared  as  if  a  cbange  had  come 
over  the  scene— the  citj  of  Ephesus  was  there,  but  altered,  and  scarcelj 
recognisable;  Mount  I^on  stood  before  him  in  all  its  changeless  rüg» 
gedness;  bat  instead  of  the  modest  Basilica,  on  the  Viiigin's  mound, 
there  arose  then  a  magnificent  cathedral,  of  proud  bearing  and  vast 
magnltude;  on  the  other  band,  the  great  temple  of  Diana  was' no 
longer  to  be  seen;^  while  a  line  of  briä  wall  stretched  along  the  foot 
of  Mount  Coressus,  extending  from  near  the  theatre,  westward,  to  the 
port,  and  enclosing  the  Agora  and  Hs  mansions  between  the  theatre, 
and  where  the  temple  had  been.  For  the  first  time,  a  sense  of  some- 
thing  miraculous,  and  surpassing  understanding,  came  across  the 
Ephesian's  mind.  He  did  not  dare  to  examine  further,  but  continued 
bis  descent,  bis  heart  beating  tumultuouslj,  and  bis  feet  trembüng  be- 
neath  bim.  On  gaining  the  read,  there  were  but  few  people  there; 
and  those,  to  judge  bj  their  costume,  were  merchants  from  some  dis- 
tant  countrj;  to  bis  annoyance,  bowerer,  it  appeared  that  thej  viewed 
bim  with  doubts  and  curiositj.  Hastening  along,  a  still  greater  sur- 
prise  awaited  bim,  for,  tuming  an  angle  of  the  road,  the  gates  of 
Magnesia  appeared  before  bim,  surmounted  bj  a  colossal  cross«  It 
was  difficult,  amid  so  manj  wonders  crowding  on  bim  at  every  step,  to 
restrain  from  ejaculations,  but  fear  compelled  bim  to  silence.  Witbin 
the  city,  be  scarcelj  knew  bis  waj;  old  shops  had  disappeared,  and 
new  ones  sprang  up  in  their  places;  the  streets  followed  new  and  dif* 
ferent  directions;  and  above  all,  amidst  the  great  crowd  moving  about, 
each  in  the  pursuit  of  bis  own  avocations,  be  did  not  meet  with  a  face 
he  knew,  or  a  Single  person  whom  be  could  determine  to  be  a  fellow- 
Christian.  Fatigued  and  awed,  be  resolved  upon  making  a  purchase 
of  bread  at  a  baker's  shop,  and  returning  to  bis  companions.  With 
this  view,  be  approached  the  nearest,  and  tendered,  in  exchange  for 
the  bread,  a  golden  coin,  having  on  one  side  the  head  of  the  Emperor 
Decius,  and  on  the  exerque,  the  inscription,  <<  E^ESION  IIPOTON 
ASIAS  THS  lEPAS  KAI  AYTONOMOY."  The  baker,  examining  the 
coin,  and  looking  at  Jamblicbus,  said,  **  Young  man,  jour  dress  be- 
speaks  you  a  stranger;  wherefore  do  you  tender  a  coin  no  longer 
current?" 

JambHcbus  feit  faint,  as  be  distinguished,  with  difficulty,  from  an 
nnfamiliar  language,  the  meaning  of  the  inquiry. 

"  The  coin,'*  he  answered,  with  a  broken  voice,  "  was  good  yester- 
day;  wbat  has  occurred  that  it  should  not  be  so  to-day?** 

Such  a  coin  has  not  passed  in  Ephesus,**  observed  the  baker, 

for  nigh  two  centuries;  and  I  suspect  your  intentions  are  about  as 
honest  as  your  disguise  of  dress  and  language,  and  your  manners, 
would  indicate  them  to  be." 

A  crowd  had  been  quickly  attracted  by  the  discussion,  and  still 
more  so,  by  the  appearanoe  of  Jamblicbus;  and  some  among  them 
auggested  that  be  had  found  a  treasure,  and  wished  to  impose  upon 
the  good  Christians  of  Ephesus. 

**  You  are  no  Christians,"  said  Jamblicbus;  **  for  if  you  were,  you 

*  The  temple  wm  bamt  by  the  Gochs,  in  their  third  ntTal  inTamon  of  Lesser 
Ana,  aboat  äjd,  260. 
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would  scarce  dare  to  own  it.     Your  dress  and  language  bespeak  you 
oi  a  diflferent  race." 

It  was  too  much  for  an  alwajs  excitable  mob  to  have  it  supposed 
that  there  stUl  exiated  pagans  in  the  peculiarly  sacred  and  Christian 
ötj  of  EpheauSy  and  they  called  out  lustily,  *^  To  the  magistrate — ^to 
tbe  magistrate!  Away,  awaj  with  the  pagan  impostor! "  The  crowd 
re-echoed  the  crj,  and  Jamblichus  was  hastened  along  bj  a  resistless 
mass  of  people,  increasing  everj  moment  in  numbers. 

K  linder  the  milder  role  of  the  Bjzantine  emperors,  and  the  estab- 
Eslmient  of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  State,  the  abuse  of  the 
military  spirit  had  been  much  subdued,  and  violence  suppressed,  it 
was  oniy  to  be  supplanted  by  an  artifidal  System  of  tarne  and  ceremo- 
aioiis  servitude,  out  of  which  occasionally  populär  feeling  broke  with 
an  unrestrained  licence  and  overwhelming  vehemence.  The  attendants 
at  the  porch  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  refused  admittance  to 
what  tfaey  conaidered  as  a  madman  bome  along  by  the  crowd.  The 
baker  held  out  the  Roman  coin  in  vain,  tili  impatience  broke  the  bounds 
of  deoorum;  and  the  damour  of  the  people  made  itself  heard  within 
ihe  walls  of  the  palace,  and  then  Jamblichus  was  hurried  into  the 
preaence. 

"  VThence  do  you  come? "  said  the  govemor,  viewing  the  Roman 
Ephesian  with  a  contempt  not  unmingled  with  wonder.  The  youth 
keritated  for  a  moment;  but  twice  had  the  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles 
ayoined  the  Ephesians  to  put  away  lying,  and  to  gird  their  loins  with 
tnith  as  part  of  the  armour  of  God,  and  he  determined  at  all  risks  to 
abide  by  that  injunction. 

**  From  the  cave  in  Mount  Coressus,"  he  answered,  with  modesty, 
bot  firmness;  and  the  Statement  was  foUowed  by  a  confused  murmur, 
whicfa  ran  through  the  crowd  at  the  lower  end  of  the  apartment 

**  Do  you  live  there?  or  have  you  found  a  treasure  in  the  cave?  '^ 
inquired  the  govemor,  astonished  at  the  youth's  dialect. 

**  I  was  put  there  last  night,  with  six  other  noble  youths  of  Ephesus, 
by  Order  of  the  emperor;  and  my  name  is  Jamblichus,"  answered  the 
aeensed.  The  govemor  smiled  incredulously;  but  the  public  devotion 
of  tbe  age  was  impatient  to  exalt  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  a  now 
triomphant  church;  the  murmur  in  the  crowd  grew  louder  and  more 
distinct.  '<  A  miracle — a  miradel''  was  called  out,  and  repeated  from 
Biooth  to  mouth,  tili  it  quickly  spread  over  the  whole  city.  The  aged 
primate,  Memnon,  followed  by  several  bishops — for  the  first  synod 
was  supposed  to  be  still  sitting — issued  from  his  palace  to  see  a  living 
martyr.  Eich  Ephesians  and  merchants  of  the  city  crowded  to  the 
govenior*8  residence,  and  it  was  hastily  resolved  to  clear  up  the  mystery 
by  a  Visit  to  the  cave. 

Qnoe  more  all  Ephesus  was  collected  in  front  of  that  rugged  moun- 
tain— once  more  thousands  of  eyes  strained  themselves  to  disoover 
anght  bot  the  same  perpetual  idternation  of  rock  and  verdure,  the 
overflowing  fountam,  trickling  peacefully  down  the  hill  side.  It 
rith  difficolty  that  the  attendants  of  clerical  pomp  and  civil  power 
eoold  foree  a  way  through  the  enthusiastic  multitude.  Hundreds  threw 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  Jamblichus,  to  kiss  the  hem  of  his  garmenta^ 
or  to  be  sanctified  by  being  trod  upon;  and  the  women  wept  for  joy 
at  the  doors  and  Windows  of  their  d^mdcUes. 
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The  labour  of  tearing  Totks  aad  stones  finom  their  long  lesting-» 
places  to  men  roused  bj  the  most  powerful  incentives  of  cnriosity  and 
superstitioii,  was  but  that  of  a  moment ;  and  what  had  taken  the 
S^nan  soldiery  hoors  of  toil  to  accomplkh,  was  nndone  bj  the  smewy 
Christians  in  a  few  minntes.  The  chief  men  of  Ephesus  stood,  withia 
a  most  brief  space  of  time».  in  the  presenoe  of  the  aix  jonng  nobles  of 
the  reign  of  Dedus.  Their  dressi  their  appearanoe,  tiie  long  loaa  of 
a  cavem  sacred  onlj  to  l^endary  hnre,  and  now  snddeiüy  disclosed  to 
them,  and  the  deep  faith  ä  the  age,  ripe  for  anj  mirades  vouchsafed 
in  fayour  of  the  church,  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  reality;  bat  if  there 
had  been  anj,  the  sequence  of  eyents  would  hare  d^rojed  such  at 
once;  for,  as  if  guided  bj  a  hdij  impnlae,  the  yoaths  arose,  and  ad- 
Toncing  towards  their  brethren,  blessed  them  in  the  name  of  the  Al- 
mightj  Grod  and  of  bis  Son,  their  Sayiour  and  Redeemer.  The  proud 
prelates  knelt  before  jouths  of  nearlj  two  centuries  of  ezistence;  and 
those  on  the  rock  joining  in  prajer,  were  seen  bj  themultitudes  in  the  dty 
below;  and  one  k>ad  "  Hallehijah! "  prodaimed  the  amaring  discoveij 
firom  Ihe  CajBter  to  Moont  Prion,  and  seemed  to  rend  the  skies  in  twain« 
When  the  witnesses  arose  firom  prajer  and  benediction>  the  seven 
sleepers  had  sunk  peaoeablj  into  etemal  sleep. 

It  is»  perhaps,  to  be  regretted  that  the  seven  youths  were  thus  taken 
awaj  without  giying  the  l^ht  of  their  espeiienee  iqpon  the  apparentlj 
simple  question,  as  to  the  twofold  natore— one  person  and  two  natnres 
— of  the  Son  of  God.  It  might  not  have  be^  so  acceptable  to  the 
Monophjsite  primate  of  Ephesus»  or  to  Christians,  who  worshipped 
Mary  as  the  mother  of  God,  to  haye  announced  this  fact,  as  it  bectune 
afterwards  to  the  primates  of  Bome,  who  also  originallj  held  tilie 
Monc^hysite,  or  one  incamate  natore  doctrine;  but  if  the  nature  of 
our  Saviour  had,  like  the  Trisagion,  been  thus  miraculondy  revealed 
to  the  diurch,  Üie  scandal  of  the  second  synod,  the  martyrdom  of 
Flayian,  and  tiie  dege  of  the  cathedral  of  Ephesus,  might^  perchance, 
have  been  averted;  and  what  disorders,  bumings,  pillagings,  and 
moiders,  might  not  have  been  spared  to  an  eariy  Christianity? 

A  kondred  and  serenty  years  alter  this  mirade  Youdisafed  to  the 
people  of  Ephesus,  and  the  tradition  of  whieh  ezists  in  the  wridnga 
of  James  of  Sarug,  or  Babue,  as  reeorded  within  half  a  Century  of  ita 
occnrrenoe,  the  great  leader  of  a  new  doctrine  adopted  the  story  into 
bis  koran,  as  having  taken  place  in  the  land  of  the  origin  of  Ishuniam» 
amid  the  rock  dwellings  of  the  Edomites,  in  the  mystarious  dty  of 
Idumea,  the  Petra  of  the  Romans,  and  which  is  called  by  Abulfeda» 
Ar-Bakim,  the  name  used  for  the  ca?e  by  Mohammed. 

The  Arab  pn^et  has  been  reproadied  not  only  with  thus  ad^iting 
a  Christian  legend,  but  also  with  a  want  of  taste  and  ingenuity  in  the 
choice  of  fabulous  drcumstances  with  which  he  has  adomed  the  andent 
tradition,  when  inoorporating  it  into  the  hokj  book  of  the  Moslems. 
Certainly  the  respect  of  the  sun,  who  altercd  his  coiirse  twioe  a  day 
that  he  might  not  shine  into  the  caTem,  was  more  worthy  of  claaric 
mythdogy  than  of  a  worship  of  the  unity  of  the  godhead;  and  the  care 
of  God  himsdf,  who  preserred  the  bodies  from  putrefaction  by  tumiag 
them  to  right  and  lefV  is  weak  and  puerile;  but  the  picture  of  the 
watchful  dog,  howeyer  oppoaed  to  Oyid's  idea  of  the  caye  of  sleep, 
which  no  dog  eyer  came  near,  is  i^held  as  poetical  by  the  high  au- 
thority  of  Edmund  Spenser:— 


"  pit"  for  apcctators;  stsblea  into  saloona;  aoil  the  numgers  themsclvea 
into  stalb  of  n  fax  different  office — □amelj',  "  choice  fruit  and  lemon- 
ftde."  The  empire  of  the  Houyhnhams  wae,  in  fact,  entircly  at  an 
end.  Apollo  and  the  heaveiüy  Kine  ^propriated  the  ceiling  omongst 
them,  elevating  the  thoughts  of  the  epectator  from  the  düng  of  Augeas 
to  the  azure  of  Ol^nipus,  whiUt  Bacchus  and  the  laughing  Ariadne 
pardcipated  an  expansive  proscenium,  which  glittered  in  the  choicest 
aymbols  of  intellectual  banqueting.  To  this  new  house,  Elliston  gave 
die  name  of  "  The  Smrey  Theatre." 

The  eatertainments  on  the  opeuing  night  commenced  hy  an  address 
— a  poetic  riiapsodj— the  child  of  Buebj,  and  the  adopted  of  £llistoD. 
The  manager  on  hJs  entrance  was,  of  course,  salutcd  bj  the  firing  of 
^ppknge,  which,  as  he  proeeeded  with  the  poetic  ünea,  so  greatly  in- 
creosed,  that,  in  Mb  Bpirit  of  euthusiasm,  eitlier  despising  the  trammeb 
of  laboured  rhyme,  or  burning  to  exhibit  himsolf  in  the  fulness  of  hia 
beloved  foculty,  he  suddenly  cast  poor  Busbj  aside,  and  in  a  true 
£UitloniaH  speech,  acoomplifjied,  with  an  hundredfold  efiect,  tbe  mid- 
night  labours  of  the  bewildered  Doctor.  The  poetry  was  oonventional, 
but  the  Speech  was  special;  and  thongh  the  nnhappy  rhymester  was 
sadly  shom  on  the  evening  in  question,  he  had  the  satisfäction  of 
viewing  himself  at  fuU  length  in  the  newspaper  columns  of  the  foUow- 
ing  morning. 

The  "B^gar's  Opera"  was  the  prindpal  piece— Mrs.  Garrick 
(formerly  Miss  Gray)  suataining  the  part  of  Polfy-  A  bellipotent 
melodrsme  succeeded,  in  which  there  was  a  vast  mtdtitude  in  anns. 
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and  the  cremation  of  the  citadel,  though  it  nearly  choked  the  audience> 
had  no  power  in  stifling  the  huzzas  of  the  people. 

Earlj  in  this  season,  Miss  Sallj  Booth — so  long  a  favourite  with 
the  public,  made  her  first  London  appearance  on  these  boards.  The 
"Beaux  Stratagem,"  converted  into  a  burletta  (!)introduced  this  lady 
in  the  part  of  Cherry — ^EUiston  himself,  of  course,  ßliing  that  of  Archer. 
This  barbarons  crotchet  placed  upon  the  drama,  under  certain  licencesy 
was  inr  this  instance  complied  with  hj  great  skill  and  considerable  taste. 
Some  delightful  melodies  were  fumished  hy  Mrs.  £lliston,  whilst  the 
*-  Musical  Catechism,"  between  Cherry  and  Archer^  produced  a  very 
rapturous  encore ;  the  rubric  of  the  hüls  alwajs  announcing  it  in  red 
letters. 

The  success  of  this  dramatic  transmutation  induced  a  second  of  a 
similar  nature;  and  some  weeks  subseqiiently,  the  ''Bold  Stroke  for  a 
Wife"  was  as  adroitlj  invigorated  with  a  decoction  of  music,  and 
Mesdames  Centlivre  and  Elliston  the  Joint  patentees  of  the  nostrum,* 
The  great  praise  which  was  due  to  the  management  takes  but  little, 
however,  from  the  oondemnation  of  such  legal  restraint. 

Bat  this  course  of  harmony  was  now  suddenly  invaded  by  an  event 
which  rendered  the  present  season  of  the  Surrey  Theatre  one  of  the 
nxost  remarkable  which  had  yet  occurred.  *'  The  season  of  love  was 
no  more,**  and  discord  and  heart-burnings,  equalled  only  by  the  me- 
morable  O.  P.  insurrection  on  the  plains  of  Covent  Garden,  in  the 
year  preceding,  now  agitated  the  extensive  territory  of  St.  George's 
Fields. 

On  the  production  of  bis  pantomime,  the  spirited  manager  had  en- 
gaged,  as  Columbiney  a  Miss  Giroux,  a  sparkling  brünette,  *'  of  foreign 
aspect  and  of  tender  years."  This  young  lady  made  her  appearance 
accordingly,  and  the  Surrey  Terpsichore  soon  kindled  a  tendre  amongst 
the  ''  pretty  fellows"  of  Nelson  Square  and  Melina  Place.  Elliston, 
at  this  period  also,  had  enriched  bis  Company  by  the  serrices  of  a  Miss 
Taylor,  a  lady  inferior  neither  in  personal  attractions  nor  graceful 
accomplishraents,  to  the  magnetic  Giroux.  She  was,  perliaps^  more 
of  the  Sylphide  than  the  Muse.  Giroux  might  have  been  Apollo^s ; 
Taylor  the  beloved  of  Oberen, 

Elliston  being  desirous  of  turning  this  "  double  cherry"  to  the  best 
market,  and  believing  the  peach-blossom  Taylor  would,  perhaps,  be 
more  than  equally  attractive  with  the  olive  Giroux,  invested  her  on  a 
certain  night  with  the  diadem  of  pantomime,  and  Miss  Taylor  appeared 
for  the  first  time  in  the  part  of  Columbine, 

Nelson  Square  and  Melina  Place  were  now  in  a  State  of  positive 
insurrection.  This  was  an  Usurpation  to  which  they  could  not  for  a 
moment  submit,  and  they  at  once  determined  to  vindicatc  the  rights  of 
the  dethroned  queen.  On  the  night  in  question — ^that  of  the  fair 
Taylor — ^the  Girouites  assembled  in  considerable  force,  and  securing 
the  first  rows  of  the  pit,  and  the  most  advantageous  position  in  the 
boxes,  prepared  themselves  for  the  Coming  struggle. 

The  adherents  of  Taylor  were  on  this  night  comparatively  few,  for 


*  At  an  instance  of  the  esW  example  of  snch  proceedings,  ve  woald  mention 
that  a  f«w  yean  after  the  above  representation  at  the  Surrey,  this  same  play  ivaa 
again  converted  into  an  opera,  and  bronght  oat  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre !  Braham 
tutaining  tbe  part  of  Cdonel  Feignwdll 
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Aej  bad  been  taken  bj  sorpruie;  bat  no  aooner  was  the  eortain  raiBed 
for  the  oommencement  of  the  mjBtic  soene,  than  a  cry  of  "  Ginmx! — 
Girottxl"  suffident  to  '*  tear  the  cave  where  echo  lies,"  resonnded  from 
all  quarten  of  the  tibeatre.  Thia  evidenoe  of  mdooked-for  hostilitj  soo& 
%wAeDßd  the  S^fbarUe  TojfiorM  to  ledstanoe.  Worthy  the  canae,  and 
Hie  more  iiiq>ired  bj  the  odds  againsfc  them,  ihey  repdled,  with  triple 
toogues,  thia  farioua  onaety  aad  the  very  buiküug  was  ahakea  to  ita 
baae.  The  atrife  was  now  carried  on  in  downright  eameat.  The 
opposing  partiesy  no  longer  satisfied  hj  words,  sprang  on  the  bendiea, 
mnd  crowded  on  the  parapets  of  the  boxes,  giving  the  dearest  indica^ 
tions  that  th^  were  prepared  for  anj  result.  The  belligereota  were  in 
their  element,  and  in  bis  dement  was  Elliston  himself ;  for  in  the 
attitude  of  a  speech  he  was  speedily  before  them.  But  the  bonejed 
words  of  Ulysses  were  here  of  no  avaiL  Like  the  I^ehian  reqKmsea» 
bis  words  were  ambiguous,  and  his  promises  nnsatisfactory.  StiU 
more  ezaqierated  were  both  parties,  and  the  cnrtain  fdl  in  universal 
oonfosion. 

On  the  second  night  a  fearfiü  renewal  of  difference  took  place. 
Tajior  was  still  in  the  hüls,  and  the  adherents  of  Tajlor  consid^rably 
miütiplied.  The  parties  now  contended  under  distinct  leaders.  One 
Thomas  Barratti  a  knigbt  weil  worthj  the  blazonry  of  our  poor  history, 
marshalled  the  arraj  on  the  side  of  the  dazzling  Tajlor,  while  another, 
Michad  SUiter,  not  less  in  heroic  beauty,  mingled  the  gallant  hearts 
wMch  beat  for  the  gkny  of  Griroox.  The  rising  of  the  curtain  was 
again  the  tdegraphic  notice  for  the  genend  onset.  The  CTs  and  the 
T*s  went  at  it,  pdl  mell.  **  O.  P."  was  now  completdj  edipsed  in 
*^  G.  T."  Hats  bore  the  impress  of  their  favoured  initial;  and  no  two 
letters  of  our  time-honoured  aiphabet  ever  before  came  into  such  awful 
ooUiaion.  To  it  thej  went;  and  history  must  acoord  them  a  page  to 
the  latest  posteritj.  Now  were  the  Gue^^hs  triumphant,  and  now  the 
GhibdUnes;  jet  neither  the  Pope  nor  the  Emperor  could  account  two 
auch  lads  of  metal  as  Michad  SUiter  and  Thomas  Barratt! 

**  Nor  Dindymenüm,  nor  the  P  jthian  priest, 
Were  with  such  fury  by  the  gods  postess^d ; 
Nor  Baccbantes,  nor  Corybantes  so, 
When  on  thrill  bnss  they  iterate  the  blow.** 

To  descend,  however,  from  the  stilts  into  which  pant<Hnime  has 
devated  us,  faostilities  were  thus  carried  on,  night  after  night,  with 
equd  violence  and  improving  method.  On  each  succeeding  evening, 
some  new  deyice,  by  one  party  or  the  other,  was  projected;  nay,  sudi 
was  the  excitement,  that  bursting  the  cerements  of  the  tbeatre,  it  ex- 
tended  far  beyond  its  walls,  and,  like  the  exhalations  of  a  tanner's  yard, 
impregnated  the  astonished  ndghbourhood.  The  arrival  of  dther 
The  Giroux  or  The  Taylor,  at  the  stage-door,  was  a  signai  to  their 
appropriate  partisans,  who  hailed  their  own  **  bright  particular  star,** 
as  she  descended  from  the  hackney-coach.  "  Taps'*  and  *'  spirit  ahops,^ 
were  tributary  in  the  cause.  The  <*  Hoose  of  Call  for  Painters"  had 
emblazoned  Tbe  Giroux,  and  "  The  Duke's  Head**  had  been  sacrificed 
to  The  Taylor.  Piacards,  handbills,  pasquinades,  and  acrostics  were 
in  merry  drculation,  while  an  itinerant  song,  founded  on  "  The  Rival 
Queens,'*  coUected  a  roaring  auditory  around  the  Obelisk.  Amongst 
othersy  we  submit  a  copy  of  a  precious  protoool  :^ 
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"  SUHREY   ThEATRE. 

«'Miss  Grironz,  deeplj  deploring  the  displaj  of  a  spirit  in  thifi 
tfaeatre  which,  however  flattering,  is  bj  no  means  calcalated  to  serve 
lier  who  is  the  object  of  it,  presumes  publidy  to  dedare,  that  she  has 
seither  personally  nor  otherwise,  enconraged  anj  hostility  to  the  pro- 
fessional pretensions  of  a  joung  person,  called  Taylor;  nor  has  she 
aeted  in  any  waj  which  might  tend  to  lower  her  (Miss  Giroux)  from 
her  high  elevation  in  public  opinion.  Miss  Giroux  takes  the  liberty 
to  request,  that  the  enlightened  portion  of  the  British  public,  which 
does  her  the  honour  to  approve  her  Performances,  will  add  to  so  proud 
a  distinction,  the  fayour  of  abstaining  from  a]l  unseemly  contest,  nor 

'  Büx  with  hired  sUves,  bn¥068»  and  oommoa  stabbers,' 

but  aUoWy  at  once,  Mind  to  triumph  over  Matter ! 

**  N.B.  Miss  Giroux  is  not  aware,  that  in  this  generous  nation  it  is 
disreputable  to  be  either  a  Jew  or  a  foreigner;  but  attempts  having 
been  made  to  fix  on  her  the  Stigma  of  both,  she  hopes  it  will  not  be 
deemed  impertinent  to  State  that  she  is  neither.  Miss  Giroux  is  by 
no  means  a  Jew,  and  has  the  happiness,  moreover,  of  being  bom  an 
English  young  lady." 

Bai  a  question  will  naturaUy  arise,  What  was  the  manager  about 
tiiis  while?  The  truth  is,  these  noctumal  revels  contributed  materially 
to  the  health  of  the  playhouse  exchequer:  the  theatre  was  füll,  and 
lull  prices  were  paid  nightly,  and  though  the  manager  could  not 
eountenance  such  proceedings,  (which  his  numerous  Speeches  are  as 
many  evidences  to  shew,)  yet  he  had  not,  at  this  time,  displayed  that 
vigour  of  purpose  so  peculiar  to  him. 

Bat  now  considering  that  the  moment  had  arrived,  in  which  if  he 
did  not  interfere,  some  one  eise  would;  or  being  desirous  of  acoom- 
plishing  that  moral  triumph,  which  had  animated  Giroux — namely, 
^mind  over  matter,"  he  pompously  stated  that,  on  a  oertain  night 
foUowing,  he  would  himself  "  give  judgment  in  tbe  case."  The  attitude 
he  assumed  for  the  purpose  was  consistent  with  this  judicial  language; 
for  on  the  ensuing  Tuesday,  when  presenting  himself  on  the  stage 
for  the  purpose  of  judgment,  not  quite  "  sober  as  a  judge,"  he  turned 
towards  the  prompter,  and  with  a  dignity  which  was  positively  Super- 
lative, exclauned,  "Bring  me  a  chair!"  This  demand  was  heard  by 
a  hurst  of  merriment  from  the  auditory,  and  when,  obedient  to  the 
Order,  the  prompter  appeared,  bearing  in  a  stately  arm-chair,  into 
which  the  manager  sank  with  the  severity  of  a  Wedderbum,  it  was 
perhaps  the  most  powerful  stroke  of  burlesque  ever  witnessed. 

The  court,  however,  was  soon  in  the  utmost  confusion.  The  ple- 
nary  indulgence  which  had  evidently  been  the  devotion  of  the  manager, 
and  the  dissatisfaction  which  the  '^  judgment"  was  giving  to  all  parties, 
miewed  the  contest,  and  most  wofully  angmented  the  efiects.  The 
rattling  chandeUers  now  responded  to  the  crackling  benches;  and  as 
seither  foroe  could  claim  a  victory  over  the  other,  they  both  uuited  in 
the  common  cause  of  piUaging  the  countzy.  These  scenes  being  re- 
peated  on  future  nights,  the  manager  was  at  length  brought  to  his 
senses.     The  mock  tribonal  gave  place  to  a  court  far  beyond  a  joke; 
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the  case  was  removed  from  Surrey  to  Westminster,  where  in  July  the 
Attomey-Greneral  applied  for  a  rule  kc,  against  the  leaders  of  the 
fray.  The  two  Columbined  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  and 
Lord  Ellenborough,  xnust  have  produced  a  qniet  scene,  bj  no  means 
unamusing  to  the  other  gowns  in  the  Court  of  Eing's  Bench.  The 
trial  did  not  take  place  untü  the  following  May,  when,  on  the  conyiction 
of  the  partieS)  the  annexed  document  was  published: — 

"  Surrey  Theatre. 

'<  Whereas  a  criminal  information  has  been  filed  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  against  us  the  undersigned,  IMichael  D.  Slater,  of  the 
parish  of  Lambeth,  and  Thomas  E.  Barratt,  of  the  same  parish,  for  the 
part  takcn  by  us  in  the  riotous  proceedings  which  occurred  at  the 
Surrey  Theatre,  in  the  months  of  May  and  June  last,  under  which  we 
now  stand  convicted,  and  are  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  receivc  judg- 
ment;  and  whereas  Mr.  Elliston,  the  proprietor  of  the  said  theatre, 
has  declined  to  accept  any  payment  from  us,  towards  compensating 
him  for  the  heavy  expense  wluch  he  has  incurred,  and  the  serious  loss 
which  he  has  sufiered  by  such  riotous  proceedings,  but  has,  at  our 
entreaty,  consented  to  abstain  from  bringing  us  up  to  receive  the 
sentence  of  the  Court,  on  condition, 

"First, — That  we  should  make  a  public  acknowledgment  of  our 
sorrow  for  such  offence;  nnd, 

"  Secondly, — That  we  should  subscribe  a  sum  of  money  to  the  fund 
for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  Portuguese,  in  the  following  propor* 
tions: — that  is,  that  I,  Michael  D.  Slater,  should  so  subscribe  one 
hundred  and  five  pounds;  and  I,  Thomas  E.  Barratt,  twenty  one 
pounds. 

"  Now,  in  pursuance  of  such  conditions,  we  do  hereby  publicly  ex- 
press  our  deep  and  sinccre  contrition  for  the  offence  of  which  we  have 
been  guilty,  as  well  by  the  disturbance  of  the  respectable  audiences 
collected  at  the  said  theatre,  as  by  the  injury  done  to  the  property  and 
profits  of  the  proprietor;  and  we  do  declare  ourselves  in  a  high  degree 
«bliged  to  Mr.  Elliston  for  the  forbearance,  by  which  he  has  relieved 
US  from  the  severe  consequences  which  might  have  followed  the  im- 
prudences  we  have  committcd. 

"  M.  D.  Slater, 

**  25  May,  1811.  "  T.  E.  Barratt. 

"  Witnesses : 

"  W.  E.  Allen,  New  Bridge-street, 
•♦  Solicitor  for  Prowcutor. 

"  Saml.  Vines,  Lincoln's  Inn, 

**  Solicitor  to  the  Defendant  Slater.'* 


At  about  tliis  time,  Elliston  received  the  following  from  Mr. 
Phipps: — 

"  llaving  dcnied  myself  to  you  latelj[,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  you 
mav  bc  led  to  suppose  I  have  some  cause  for  offence.  Such  is  indeed 
Wc4i5^— and  I  have  held  much  debate  with  myself,  whether  I  can 
wtt*i$tentlv  now  communicate  with  you  in  this  manner.  But  I  address 
ft  ft'w  words  to  you  with  the  same  sense  of  humanity  as  might  urge 
UM  K>  textend  a  hand  to  one  perishing  by  the  road-side. 
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"  Believe  me,  my  friend,  you  are  becoming — have  become,  the 
shameless  yictim  to  a  passion,  which  has,  alas!  but  little  more  to  do 
in  accomplisbing  your  utter  destruction.  That  destruction  will  be  no 
Single  min,  and  the  sin  consequently  in  fearful  proporüon.  It  wiU 
be  destruction  of  a  mind  naturally  endowed  by  higher  properties  than 
fidl  commonly  to  the  share  of  men — the  abuse  of  advantages  far  greater 
than  many  in  your  profession  have  ever  been  blessed  with — utter 
desolation  in  the  most  affectionate  bosom  that  ever  beat  for  a  husband's 
honour — and  an  example  to  ehildren,  whereby  poUution  will  take  pos- 
Session  of  their  minds  in  place  of  the  seeds  of  early  wisdom.  You  are 
publicly — ^you  are  universally  known  as  intemperate — ^the  vice  dis- 
honours  you  as  a  companion,  and  puts  a  brand  upon  you  as  a  public 
man.  I  have  not  seen  you  on  one  occasion,  in  the  dear,  manly,  pos- 
session  of  your  faculties  for  the  five  last  interviews  I  have  had  with 
you;  and  il  you  think  I  now  take  a  violent  liberty  with  that  which  is 
your  own  afikir,  you  must  look  on  it  as  the  incision  of  the  knife,  the 
only  arrest  to  the  gangrene  which  will  destroy  you. 

"  As  heartily  as  I  have  received  you  as  my  friend,  so  will  I  dis- 
tinctly  throw  you  off,  if  these  things  are  repeated.  This  is  not  the 
firet  time  that  I  have  uscd  this  language;  but  I  have  been  wiUing  to 
believe  the  verbose  confessions  you  once  made  to  me,  proceeded  from 
a  vigorous  resolution  to  amend.  I  do  not  wish  vexatiously  to  recaU 
to  your  mind  the  favours  you  have  received  from  me,  by  my  advice  in 
your  complicated  concems;  but  in  addition  to  the  difficidties  which 
such  concems  must  necessarily  throw  on  him  who  undertakes  their 
investigation,  I  will  not  add  the  unthankful  perplexities  of  seeing  my 
laboura  rendered  abortive,  by  the  madness  or  stupidity  of  habitual 
ebriation. 

"  Your  Imbit  has  led  me  most  reluctantly  to  this  condusion;  and 
the  scene  which  took  place  at  the  house  of  a  common  acquaintance, 
on  the  15th  of  this  month,  has  called  forth  the  present  letter.  Ellis- 
ton — ^I  will  not  beg  the  question  with  a  man  in  your  critical  position 
—you  have  not  a  moment  to  lose — ^your  respectability  is  expiring— 
your  energies  declining — ^your  estate  wasting — and  your  very  hopes 
are  themselves  becoming  hopeless. 

''  What  was  it  that  first  gave  me  delight  in  your  acquaintance,  and 
which  afterwards  made  me  seek  your  confidcnce?  (for  I  acknowledge 
both  these) — it  was  your  extraordinary  industry — ^your  interesting 
energy — ^your  evident  talents — and  your  amiable  family.  The  lost  will 
never  lose  their  claim  upon  me,  for  unfortunately  that  must  increase, 
as  my  sense  of  the  former  is  fast  vanishing. 

''  Had  I  first  known  you  in  these  latter  days,  I  should  have  avoided 
you  with  studied  caution;  and  in  saying  this,  believe  me,  I  speak  only 
the  scntlment  of  all  respectable  men.  Tliink  not  that  you  gain  any- 
thing  by  the  loud  laugh  at  a  coarsc  jest — ^the  reward  is  as  worthless  as 
the  achievement  itself  is  despicable. 

*'  Of  particular  circumstances,  there  is  one  I  would  notice  before 
eoaduding.  You  have  hinted  lately,  I  believe,  at  my  carrying  some 
communication  or  other  to  Mrs.  Elliston.  That  is  not  the  case — and 
I  regret  it  is  necessary  for  mc  to  assurc  you  that  it  is  not  so.  Mrs. 
Elliston  has  twice  called  on  me  under  evident  distress— great,  very 
great,  mental  anxiety.  Once  she  called,  afler  the  day  of  your  opening, 
and  ngain  about  three  weeks  since.    These  were  occasioned  by  your 
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absence  from  home  on  the  whole  öf  the  two  previous  nights,  without 
either  notice  or  the  most  careless  explanation.  She  might  haye 
deemed  that  some  accident  or  business  had  detained  jou^  but  she  had 
too  evident  grounds  for  belief,  that  she  had  more  reason  for  sorrow  in 
the  cause  of  your  estrangementy  than  a  broken  shin  or  protracted  pan- 
tomimea.  Of  your  distinct  errors,  our  onlj  conversation  wafl— on 
that  subject,  which,  like  the  dajlight,  is  dear  to  alL 

"  I  do  not  trnst  that  I  have  not  wounded  jou;  on  the  contraiy,  I 
hape  I  have  deeplj  probed  you.  If  I  am  not  of  weak  resolution  my- 
fielfy  you  will  never  again  receive  such  a  letter  as  this  from  me;  for 
you  either  will  not  require  it^  or  if  you  do,  it  must  proceed  from  some 
other  band. 

'^  God bless  you! — and  in  that  I  would  say,  God  bless  you  by  timely 
leflectionl  W.  Phipps." 

The  language  of  this  letter  produced  a  deep  Impression  on  the  mind 
of  the  truant.  Elliston  was  obviously  abashed  —  crestfallen.  He 
knew  how  just  the  imputations  had  been,  and  he  feit  how  sinoere  and 
disinterested  was  the  man  who  had  urged  them.  At  about  this  very 
time,  also,  Elliston  received  another  of  those  mysterious  epistolary 
favours  from  InvisibÜnOy^  alluding,  in  equally  strong  terms,  to  that 
same  scene  of  dissipation  and  riot,  which  had  formed  part  of  Mr. 
Phipps'  accusation.  This,  if  not  tending  to  bis  deeper  depressxon,  at 
least  multiplied  bis  perplexities.  The  "  wbereabouts  **  of  this  Invisi" 
lUna — the  maebinery  by  which  she  directed  her  Operations — and  the 
nice  accuraey  of  her  intelligence,  more  and  more  bewildered  him.  He 
was  now  suddenly  visited  by  one  of  those  violent  calls  of  righteonsness 
and  reformation,  which  have  more  sincerity  at  the  moment  than  steadi- 
ness  of  purpose — ^a  sense  of  holiness,  like  love,  far  too  bot  to  hold;  and 
Elliston  now  tumed  towards  Stratford  Place,  r^retting,  perhaps,  that 
the  days  of  mortification  were  past,  for,  like  Blaise  Pascal,  he  would 
at  that  moment  have  bound  himself  in  an  iron  girdle,  or  put  on  the 
bair-shirt  of  a  penitent  of  La  Trappe.  Certain  it  is,  he  retumed 
to  bis  wife  in  a  temper  of  Submission  as  little  worthy  respect  as 
bis  late  engagements  had  been  of  Imitation.  But  he  retumed  to  one 
wbose  soul  was  as  generous  as  her  affections  ardent.  This  excellent 
woman,  like  the  gentle  Amdia,  received  the  penitential  Booih  inth 
cheerful  forgiveness,  while  Warner  Phipps,  like  the  good  Dr.  Harriton^ 
looked  on  with  the  sincere  hope  that  so  fair  a  b^inning  would  be 
consistently  maintained. 

Elliston,  as  we  have  noticed  elsewhere,  was  subjeet  also  to  chronie 
attacks  of  a  religious  nature.  He  would  occasionally  tum  to  bis  Bible 
with  the  zeal  of  a  very  Baxter,  which,  if  he  had  in  part  commuted  for 
some  portion  of  the  reformer's  fortitude,  might  have  been  wholesome. 
But  fike  the  blue  lights  of  bis  own  playhouse,  bis  zeal  threw  around 
but  a  momentary  glare,  and  presently  left  the  scene  in  deeper  darkness 
than  before.  Unsteady  as  was  bis  temper,  there  was  no  wUfid  hypo- 
crisy  in  EUiston;  indeed,  so  thoroughly  was  he  imbued  with  every 
sense  of  the  moment,  that  bis  excellency  on  the  stage  was  materially 
owing  to  it, — for  at  each  impersonation,  the  very  spirit  of  the  character 
so  thoroughly  passed  into  him,  that  he  could  not  but  be  the  identical 
creatnre  be  appeared. 

*  Tbe  reader  is  referrad  to  Chap.  XIY.  of  <*  Memoirs  of  EllUton"  for  iobm 
aocoont  of  **  InTitiblina." 
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AUJJI  KAJttAT's   "GEMTLE  8REPHBRD.*'— THEOCRFTÜI.— HTI^S.— MOUHT  Jmri. 

A  coBRBSPONDENT  of  giest  tsste  and  acuteneas,  iH»  19  a  pAsskniate 
lovet  of  the  highest  kinds  of  poetry,  has  remonstrated  with  us  on  tfae 
pnÜBe  we  gave  in  our  first  number  to  the  ^  Crentle  Shepherd"  of 
AJlan  RoEDsaj.  He  aecofiea  him  of  "  barbarouB  dicüoii/'  and  a 
**  patoisy"  and  of  having  ''  no  more  truth  of  representatioB,  either  in 
eharacter  or  ctrcumstaneey  than  Pope  in  ki»  pastanÜB,  or  than  the 
»001  ideal  preaentment  o(  faUe."  He  sajs,  there  aare  "  no  gentle 
ahepherds  in  the  world, — ^no  peasant  labourers  who  sit  under  tree% 
and  kmgniah  and  sing  soogs  ahout  their  mistresses;" — that  the  *^  oidy 
nktresB  th^  glorify  ia  ^e  landladj  of  the  '  Fox  and  Gooae/  who 
aeBs  tfae  beat  beer,  baoon,  and  '  backj;' " — ^that  if  we  are  to  hare  ''  falai- 
fioationa  of  üfe,  (and  he,  for  006,  del%hts  enthnsiaaticaUj  in  pastonüa») 
lefc  them  be  done  with  grace  and  high  imagination,— 4n  the  stjle  of 
Fleteher,  Jooaon,  Mikon,  and  the  rest;"— that  ''  the  '  Gentle  Shep- 
herd'  i%  after  all,  a  copy  of  Theocrito» — herdaraen aingittg  for  a  Ante 
aa  a  prize^ — ^that  the  hero  of  it  is  '^  a  fellow,  amorona  of  a  child'* 
jnst  eatered  on  her  teeas — '*  between  twelye  and  thirteen!  diverting 
the  nind  of  a  juvenile  fiom  her  aaaipler;'' — and  finallj,  **  that  to  be 
anafedied  from  the  eommonpkcea  of  lifo "  ia  erder  to  *^  ride  on  the 
emrled  ekmda"  or  ^'  penetrate  the  aolitodes  of  a  poet'a  imaginatioo,  la 
good;"  bot  not  ao  to  leaye  the  boay  facta  of  aocietj,  merelj  to  get  on 
the  '^  phidtode  of  a  harren  taUe-knd." 

Hie  reader  wtSI  agree  with  na  in  thiwking  that  theae  otjeetiona  are 
«eil  pot;  and  that  auppoeing  the  gronnds  on  which  thej  proceed  to 
be  what  thej  are  atated,  they  would  setde  the  queation  at  once.  The 
writer  ia  obirioiuly  no  commonplaee  olgector.  In  hia  own  walk,  in 
fiKt,  we  know  him  to  be  a  man  of  genina;  and  aa  a  reader,  he  comea 
fiom  a  beantifol  world  of  booka,  where  it  ia  no  wonder  that  being  in« 
tozieated  with  the  nectar  of  the  gods,  he  is  a  little  jealona  of  seeing 
ita  eapa  i^>proached  by  the  bowla  of  water,  however  dear,  served  up 
bj  the  *'  Gentle  Shepherd.''  He  loToa  them  ao  tmly,  however,  and 
io  auch  eordial  porpoee,  that  in  bis  last  letters  (for  he  waa  ao  madi  ia 
eameat  aa  to  write  fbur)  a  frieadly  nüi^tv^ing  came  over  him  with  re« 
gard  to  the  Tdiemenee  of  aome  of  his  phrases,  in  eonaidenition  of  the 
opiaion  entertataed  of  Ramaay'B  paatoral  by  a  brother  enthuaiaBt  in 
M  peetry,  and  aooordingly  he  finiahes  hia  correspondence  with  an 
abondaBoe  of  eourteay  and  respect,  ao  modeat,  indeed,  aa  to  reader  ns 
nnaUe  to  quote  it,  either  in  jnatice  to  him  or  to  ouraelvea.  We 
ahonld  not  mentbn  thta  eireumataace,  bot  for  thinking  that  he  woold 
deare  na  to  do  ao.  No  man  haa  a  greater  right  to  ezpreaa  what  he 
thinka,  and  in  aome  reapects  we  have  not  dcme  joatice  to  the  way  in 
which  hia  otjectiona  are  pot.  It  would  have  been  neceaaary  to  print 
hia  lettera  terlniiim  to  do  ao,  and  thia  he  would  not  hare  approved« 
One  qootation,  however,  muat  not  be  loat    In  proteating  againat  the 
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jouthfulness  of  the  heroine,  he  declares  it  to  be  ''  treason  to  the  buxom 
glories  "  of  what  he  once  heard  an  old  woman  call  "  the  human  sex/* 
This  admirable  involuntarj  compliment  to  womankind  beats  the  famous 
Tindication  made  bj  Mistress  Slipslop  of  the  dignitj  of  the  '^  firail 
seci« 

Wiüi  all  our  respect,  however,  for  the  poetical  taste  and  reading  of 
our  correspondent,  we  cannot  help  thmking,  that  in  the  present  in- 
stance  his  objections  are  not  so  much  founded  upon  a  thorough  inquiry 
into  the  claims  of  the  party  condemned,  as  upon  long  habits  of  par- 
tiality  for  greater  poets.  That  Allan  Ramsaj  can  compete  for  a 
moment  with  Fletcher  and  Milton,  as  far  as  poetry  in  the  abstract  is 
concemed,  we  never  meant,  of  course,  for  a  moment  to  implj.  We 
hold  him  also  to  be,  in  the  same  respect,  far  inferior  to  Theocritus; 
nay,  to  the  ideal  part  of  the  pastoral  genius  of  the  author  of  the 
*^  Aminta."  And  jet  this  does  not  hinder  us  from  still  thinking  the 
**  Gentle  Shepherd,"  '^  in  some  respects,"  the  best  pastoral  that  ever 
was  written. 

The  accusation  of  writing  ''  a  barbarous  diction  "  and  a  **  patois," 
as  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  Ramsaj,  might  be  brought  against  Theo- 
critus himself,— naj,  has  been.  He  himself  introduces  a  man  banter- 
ing  the  dialect,  in  his  **  Syracusan  Gossips;"  upon  which,  one  of  the 
good  women  very  pertinently  obserres,  tlut  she  hopes  it  is  **  lawful 
for  Dorians  to  speak  Doric.  The  gossips  of  Sicily  spoke  a  Greek  a 
little  difierent  fix>m  that  of  the  gentlefolks  of  the  court  of  Alexandria, 
which  the  poet  describes  them  as  visiting;  yet  it  was  not  a  patois, 
neither  is  Scotch.  It  was  a  genuine  Greek  dialect,  as  the  Scotch  of 
Bamsay  was  a  dialect  of  Saxon ;  and  by  their  very  remove  from  the  more 
courtly  tongue,  both  had  a  rustical  air  so  much  the  fitter  for  the  rustic 
muse,  and  no  more  unpoetical  on  that  account,  than  haystacks  and 
glens  are  unpoetical  because  they  are  never  met  with  in  towns.  The 
remark  that  there  are  "  no  gentle  shepherds  in  the  world, — no  peasant 
labourers  who  sit  under  trees,  and  languish  and  sing  songs  about  their 
mistresses ''  is  a  singular  instance  of  forgetfulness  in  a  critic  so  well 
aoquainted  as  this  gentleman  must  be  with  the  writings  of  Bums  and 
others, — Cläre,  for  one,  in  England.  Bums,  to  be  sure,  did  not 
**  languish"  much,  but  he  sighed  to  some  purpose,  and  unquestionably 
aat  under  trees,  **  meditating  his  rural  minstrelsy."  He  took  for  his 
crest  a  linnet  in  a  bush.  And  though  he  glorified  the  landlady  of 
**  Tarn  O'Shanter,"  it  was  not  for  her  beer  and  tobacco.  As  to  the 
love  for  a  girl  just  entered  in  her  teens,  we  are  to  suppose  that  Allan'» 
joung  female  iriends  were  among  the  maturest  in  the  land,  which 
makes  all  the  difference,  it  being  well  known  that  some  females  are 
as  old  at  thirteen  as  others  are  at  eighteen,  and  some  no  older  at  twenty. 
The  one  case  is  not  as  common  as  the  other,  certainly;  but  still  it  is 
not  so  uncommon  as  to  exdte  astonishment.  We  knew  an  admirable 
woman,  who  was  married  at  fifteen.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu 
wrote  love-verses  at  twelre;  and  the  last  age  beheld  an  eloquent 
passion  entertained  for  Groethe  by  a  girl  only  a  year  older.  The 
"  pinafore "  is  sometimes  very  obviously  in  advance.  In  other  in« 
atances  the  gown  itself  is  behindhand. 

The  gist  of  the  question,  however,  lies  in  the  ideal  part  of  it.  "  If 
we  are  to  have  falsifications  of  life,"  says  our  friend,  ("  and  I,  for  one," 
he  continuesy  **  delight  enthusiastically  in  pastorals,")  let  them  "  be 
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done  with  grace  and  high  Imagination;**  if  we  are  to  be  '^snatched 
from  the  commonplnces  of  life,"  let  it  be  in  order  to  "  penetrate  the 
Bolitudes  of  a  poet's  imaginadon,"  and  not  merelj  to  get  on  the  "pla- 
titude  of  a  barren  table-land."  Now,  all  art  is  more  or  lese  ideal, 
otherwise  it  is  no  longer  art,  but  mimiciy  or  wax-work,  and  does 
nothing  for  ns  but  present  our  commonplaces  over  again;  but  our 
oorrespondent  does  not  consider,  first,  that  all  classes  of  life  and  con- 
ditiona  of  nature  are  capable  of  ideal  treatment,  as  long  as  thej  are 
capable  of  fancies  and  affections;  and  second,  that  all  fancj  and  affec- 
tion — the  latter  in  particular,  when  it  is  joung,  is  füll  of  the  ideal, 
ereiy  lover,  the  very  homeliest  (if  he  is  a  lover  at  all),  making  a 
goddess  of  bis  mistress,  and  desiring  to  express  his  love,  if  he  could, 
in  a  poet's  tongue.  Bums,  and  many  of  his  correspondents,  or  satel- 
lites, — ^Ramsaj,  and  many  of  bis,  such  as  Forrest  and  Thomson,— 
were  peasants  and  mechanics  of  a  poetical  nature,  able  to  express  it; 
they  Said  of  their  Jennys  and  Peggys  what  every  Scotch  lover  in 
humble  life  desired  to  say  of  his,  and  hence  their  popularity.  Hence- 
the  monument  erected  to  Bums  in  his  native  place— hence  the  poems 
of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd — hence  the  facta  asserted  by  Lord  Wood- 
honselee  respecting  Ramsay's  pastoral,  that  it  is  "  universaUy  relished 
and  admired  by  the  class  whose  habits  it  describes,**  because  it  is  '^  in^ 
imiflon  with  their  feelings  ;**  and  that  "there  is  not  a  milkmaid,  a 
plonghboy,  or  a  shepherd,  of  the  Lowlands  of  ScotJand,  who  has  not 
by  heart  its  favourite  passages,  and  can  rehearse  its  entire  scenes/* 
In  other  words,  it  is  the  truth  of  their  own  hearts  and  best  habits  a 
little  elevated  by  song,  as  they  themselves  are  elevated  when  they 
moat  feel,  and  most  would  speak.  Do  we  suppose  that  no  love  is  real' 
bat  that  feit  by  gentlemen  who  frequent  tavems  instead  of  ''ale- 
houses"?  or  that  no  tears  are  shed,  except  over  graves  attended  by 
white  handkerchiefs?  Assuredly,  our  oorrespondent  is  one  of  the  last 
men  who  would  make  any  such  assertion;  and  it  is  to  the  deduction 
necessary  from  the  admission  which  foUows,  that  we  beg  to  refer  bis 
own  sensitive  and  unbigoted  nature  for  whatever  eise  might  be  said 
on  this  part  of  the  subject. 

There  are,  in  truth,  tiro  sorts  of  genuine  pastorals — the  high  ideal  of 
which  he  speaks,  and  which  is  justly  to  be  considered  the  more 
poetical,  and  the  homely  ideal  as  set  forth  by  Allan  Bomsay  and  some 
of  the  Idyb  of  Theocritus,  and  which  gives  us  such  feelings  of  nature 
and  the  passions  as  poetical  rustics  not  only  can,  but  have  entertained, 
and  eloquently  describod.  And  we  think  the  ''Gentle  Shepherd,** 
**  in  some  respects,**  the  best  pastoral  that  evcr  was  written,  not  be- 
cause it  has  anything  to  equal  it,  in  a  poetical  point  of  view,  with  the 
abundant,  delicate,  and  imaginative  fancies  of  Fletcher  and  Milton, 
but  becaose  there  is  absolutely,  upon  the  whole,  more  faith  and  more 
love  in  it,  and  because  the  kind  of  idealized  truth  which  it  undertakea 
to  repreaent,  is  delivered  in  a  more  corresponding  and  satisfactory 
form  than  in  any  other  entire  pastoral  drama, — ^in  fact,  has  no  alloy 
whatsoever  to  its  pretensions,  such  a$  they  are^ — no  failure  in  plot, 
l^g^i^tg^  Ol*  character, — ^nothing  answering  to  the  coldness  and  irre- 
levances  of  **  Ck>mus,**  (as  groves  of  "  myrrh  and  cinnamon*'  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Sevem,)  nor  to  the  offensive  and  untrue  violations  of 
decomm  in  the  *'  Wanton  Shephcrdess**  of  Fletcher's  pastoral,  and  the 
pedantic  and  ostentatious  chastity  of  his  Faithful  one.    It  is  a  pure,. 
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iiealthjy  natural,  and  (of  its  kind)  perfect  plant,  sprang  out  of  an  un- 
luzuriant  but  not  ungenial  soü, — ^not  hung  with  the  beauty  and 
firagrance  of  the  productionB  of  the  higher  regions  of  PamassoBy — ^not 
waited  upon  bj  spirita  and  enchanted  musio— a  dog-roae,  if  you  will— 
aaj  rather,  a  rose  in  a  cottage-garden,  dabbled  with  the  morning  dew, 
and  pulled  by  such  a  lover  as  our  correspondent  would  have  been,  bad 
he  been  a  peasant  instead  of  a  gentleman,  to  give  to  bis  mistress  "  afc 
the  waking  of  the  fold."  Would  he  have  allowed,  in  ihat  case,  that 
bis  onlj  mistress  was  the  "  mistress  of  the  Fox  and  Goose"?  Assuredlj, 
be  woiüd  have  tolerated  no  such  want  of  üith  in  what  some  wiseacrea 
are  pleased  to  treat  with  contempt  as  "  delusions  of  joutfa,"  (aa  if  age  bad 
no  delusions  of  its  own,  or  anj  half  so  good;  or  as  if  the  onlj  proof  of 
anjthing  whatsoever  were  not  in  its  effects  upon  us  while  thej  lasted, 
instead  of  being  in  our  inabilitj  to  receive  them  afterwards,  perhi^ 
owing  to  our  own  faults.) 

Allan  Bamsaj's  poem  is  not  only  a  probable  and  pleasing  storj, 
containing  charming  pictures,  much  knowledge  of  life,  and  a  good 
deal  of  quiet,  slj  humouTy  but  in  some  respects  it  maj  be  oüled 
classicaly  if  bj  dassical  is  meant  ease,  precision,  and  unsuperfluousneaa 
of  style.  His  diction  is  singularly  straightforward,  sddom  needing  tbe 
assistanee  of  inversions,  and  he  rarely  says  anything  for  the  purpoee 
of  "  fiUing  up" — two  characteristics  of  writing,  the  reverse  of  vulgär 
and  commonplacey — nay,  the  reverse  of  a  great  deal  of  what  pretenda 
to  be  fine  writing,  and  is  received  as  such.  We  confess  we  never  tire 
of  dipping  into  it,  '^  on  and  ofl^**  any  more  than  into  Fletcher,  or 
Milton,  or  into  Theocritus  himself,  who,  for  the  union  of  something 
higher  with  trae  pastoral,  is  unrivalled  in  short  pieces.  The  ^*  Gentle 
Shepherd"  is  not  a  forest,  nor  a  mountain-side,  nor  Arcady,  but  it  ia 
41  fidld  füll  of  daisies,  with  a  brook  in  it,  and  a  cottage  *'  at  the  aunny 
end,"  and  that  we  take  to  be  no  mean  thing,  either  in  the  real  or  the 
ideal  world.  Our  Jar  of  Honey  may  well  lie  for  a  few  momenta 
among  its  beather,  albeit  filled  from  Hybla.  There  are  bees,  **  look 
you,'*  in  Habbie's  How;  and  Theocritus  and  Allan  shake  hands  (as  our 
<x>rrespondent  truly  intimates)  over  a  shepherd's  pipe.  Take  tbe  be- 
ginning  of  Scene  ii.,  Act  i.,  both  deacription  and  dialogue — 

**  A  flowrie  howm  between  twa  verdant  braef, 
Where  lasses  ose  to  wash  and  spread  their  ckea ; 
A  trattin*  bumie  wimpUtC  thnmgk  the  gromd, 
JtB  ckcmmd  peetik»  mmiM  mmoatk  ami  romdL 
Here  view  twa  barrfoot  Seauties,  clean  and  dear, 
First  please  yoor  eye,  nezt  gratify  your  ear, 
White  Jenny  what  ght  withes  diKommeiids, 
And  Meg,  with  better  sense,  troe  love  defends. 

**  Jemmt.  Come,  Meg,  let's  &'  to  wark  upon  this  green, 
This  sluning  day  will  bleaeh  cor  linen  clean : 
The  waten  clear,  the  lift  uncloaded  blue, 
Will  make  them  Uhe  a  läy  wet  wC  dew, 

*<  PfiGQT.  Oae  &r'er  up  the  bum  to  Habbie'a  How, 

Where  a*  the  sweetc  o*  spring  and  simmer  grow; 

Between  twa  hirhs,  out  o*er  alittk  /m, 

Tlie  water  foL\  and  mahs  a  eing  and  din  ; 

A  pool  breaet'deqf,  heneath  at  Aar  a»  gtaea^  ^ 

Kieeetf  with  easy  whirU^  the  bordering  gra$$. 
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Well  end  oar  wiahing  wbüe  the  morning's  cool. 
And  when  the  daj  grows  het,  we*U  to  the  pool, 
There  wash  onneUB ;  'tu  healthfa'  Dowjn  May, 
And  sweeüy  caiiler  on  ne  wann  a  day. 


n 


This  is  aa  out-door  picture.  Hare  is  an  in-door  one  quite  as  good, 
— nay,  better. 

**  Whäe  Pem  laetM  tip  her  hom/mfair^ 
Wiik  a  blue  tmood  Jenmf  bind»  up  her  hair ; 
Olaad  bj  hia  moming  ingle  takes  a  beek ; 
The  riemg  sttn  shinee  motty  thxmgh  the  reek ; 
A  pipe  hu  mouthf  the  laeeee  pUtue  hie  e'oi« 
And  now  and  them  hiejake  mtum  vUarvene^ 

We  would  quote  if  wo  could— only  it  might  not  l<xd:  8o  proper, 
when  isolated,  as  it  does  in  the  context — ^the  whole  song  at  the  dloae 
of  Act  the  Second.  The  first  line  of  it,  alone,  is  worth  all  Pope's 
pastonüs  put  together,  and  (we  were  going  to  add)  half  of  those  of 
Virgil,  bot  we  reverenoe  too  mach  the  great  foUower  of  the  Greek^ 
and  tnie  lover  of  the  countiy.  There  is  more  sentimenty  and  equal 
nature,  in  the  song  at  the  end  of  Act  the  Fourth.  Peggy  is  taking 
leave  of  her  lover,  who  is  going  abroad: — 

**  At  setting  day  acd  rising  mom 

Wi'  saul  that  still  shall  love  thee» 
ril  ask  o'  HeaTen  thy  safe  retnm 

Wi'  a'  that  can  improYe  thee. 
rn  yisit  aft  the  birkin  bosb, 

Where  first  thoa  kindly  tanld  me 
Sweet  tales  of  loTe.  aand  lad  my  M»A, 

Whäst  rtnmd  thou  didst  imfäd  me. 

**  To  a*  oor  hannts  I  will  repiur, 

To  greenwood,  shaw,  or  Ibontain ; 
Or  where  the  nimmer  day  Fd  share 

Wi'  thee  upon  yon  monntain. 
There  will  I  teil  the  trees  and  flowen 

Frae  thonghts  nnfeign'd  and  tender, 
By  vow»  yonrre  mine,  fly  (oiw  is  yonra 

A  heart  that  eamot  wander. 

The  cfaarming  and  (so  to  speak)  natural  flatterj  of  the  loving  delicacy 
of  this  distinction — 

**  By  vom  yoa*re  mine,  by  hve  ia  yonn," 

was  never  surpassed  bj  a  passion  the  most  refined.     It  reminds  us  of 

a  like  passage  in  the  anonymous  words  (Shakspeare  might  have  written 

them)  of  the  fine  old  English  madrigal  by  Ford,  "  Since  first  I  saw 

your  face.**    Perhaps  Ford  himself  wrote  them,  for  the  author  of  that 

music  had  sentiment  enough  in  him  for  anything.     The  passage  we 

allnde  toifl — 

"  What,  I  that  üooed,  and  you  that  Uked, 
Shiül  we  begin  to  wrangle  ?** 

The  highest  refinement  of  the  heart,  though  too  rare  in  most  dasses, 
is  lockily  to  be  found  in  all;  and  hence  it  is,  that  eertain  meetings  of 
extremes  in  lovers  of  different  ranks  in  life  are  not  always  to  be  attri- 
boted  either  to  a  failure  of  taste  onthe  one  side,  or  unsuitable  preten- 
sions  on  the  other.     Scottish  dukes  have  been  known  to  meet  with 
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real  gentle-shepherd  heroines,  and  everybody  knows  the  story  of  a 
Countess  of  Exeter,  who  was  too  sensitive  to  survive  the  dißclosure  of 
the  rank  to  which  she  had  been  raised. 

To  retum  to  Theocritus.  The  great  Sicilian  has  as  manj  homely 
Bcenes  as  Allan  Bamsay  himself,  and  others  much  homelier; — ^pastoral 
poetiy  having  originally  been  the  identical  village  banter  which  gare 
rise  to  comedy;  nor  did  the  manners  of  bis  time  enable  him  to  anti- 
cipate  the  sentimental  part  of  the  love  of  the  modern  poet,  except  in 
the  remarkable  instance  of  Polyphemus;  otherwise  he  had  quite  feeling 
enough  to  have  done  justice  to  the  heart  of  the  purest  afiection,  and 
far  more  poetry  for  its  imaginative  adomment.  In  bis  Idyls  on  the 
subject  of  Hercules,  he  has  shewn  himself  a  great  poet.  He  is  always 
one  true  to  nature,  without  any  such  admixtures  of  excess  and  irrele- 
vancy  as  are  not  seldom  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  greatest  modern 
poets.  The  following  picture  of  Hylas  and  the  water-nymphs,  appears 
to  US  unsurpassed  by  ancient  or  modern,  in  a  certain  combination  of 
2ninute  literal  painting  with  imaginative  beanty.  It  is  Greek  of  the 
most  Gredan  kind,  bodily  and  naked;  all  the  loveliness  is  impressed 
by  the  material  and  visible;  and  yet  the  general  feeling»  and  the 
delicate  Image  of  the  falling  star,  give  it  a  relationship  to  l^ton  him- 
self. Hylas  goes  to  fetch  water  for  the  drink  of  Hercules,  and  shortly 
descries  a  well: — 

Taxa  St  xpavav  ivoriaav 
*JlfAivu  IV  x*^^'  '^P^  ^^  Opva  iroXXa  vi^vKtif 
Kvavtov  Tt  x^Xi^oviov,  x^^'P^'"  ^*  aSiavTOVf 
Kai  9aWovTa  ütKiva,  Kai  tWirivtic  aypwcmc' 
*r^an  S*  iv  ittffffyt  Nv/i^ai  xopov  apriaSovrOf 
"Svfi^ai  aKoifiriToif  Suvai  9iai  aypoicaraic, 
"EvviKa  Kai  "MaXig,  tap  ff  opowra  Nvxcca. 
Hrot  6  icftfpoc  cicctxf  irorw  iroXvxavOfa  jcpctf<T<roy, 
Baif/at  iviiyofttvoQ'  rat  2'  tv  xcpt  vaaai  t^voav 
Ilaffaiav  yap  cpw^  ärraXa^  ippivaQ  au^iKoXvyl/ip 
Apyttta  evi  tratSi'  Kartipivt  B\iQ  fiiXav  v5ü»p 
AC^pooc»  w£  ofta  frvpcroc  av*  lapavtü  fipivriv  aanjp 
A&pooQ  cv  voyTM. 

And  straight  he  was  aware 
Of  water  in  a  hollow  place,  low  down, 
Where  the  thick  sward  shone  with  blue  celaodioe. 
And  bright  green  maiden-hair,  still  dry  in  dew. 
And  parsley  rieb.    And  at  that  bour  it  cbanced 
Tbe  njnipbs  unseen  were  dancing  in  the  fount— 
Tbe  sieepless  njmpbs,  reverenced  of  hoasing  men  ; 
Winning  Eunica ;  Malis,  apple-cheeked  ; 
And,  like  a  nigbt-bedewcd  rose,  Nicbca. 

Down  8tepp*d  tbe  boy,  in  haste  to  give  bis  um 

lu  fill«  and  pusb'd  it  in  tbe  fonnt ;  wben,  lo  t 

Fair  bands  were  on  bim — ^fair,  and  Tery  fast ; 

For  all  tbe  gentle  souls  tbat  baunted  tbere 

Were  drawn  in  love's  sweet  yeaming  tow*rds  the  boy ; 

And  so  be  dropp'd  witbin  tbe  darksome  well — 

Dropp'd  like  a  star,  tbat,  on  a  summer  eve, 

Slides  in  etbereal  beauty  to  the  sea. 

But  Hylas,  though  the  story  is  told  by  a  Sicilian  poet,  is  not  a 
Sicilian  story;  and  therefore,  as  our  intention  in  these  papers  was  to 
conline  our  subjects  to  the  rcgion  that  furnished  the  Contents  of  our 
Blue  Jar,  we  say  nothing  further  of  it.     We  have  been  led,  it  is  true^ 
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into  a  long  digression  on  the  subject  of  Allan  Ramsay;  but  as  the 
**  Gentle  Shepherd  "  may,  in  some  respects,  be  regarded  as  a  descend- 
ant  of  the  mase  of  Theocritus,  we  have  persuaded  ourselves  that  the 
reader  would  think  it  not  altogether  so  foreign  to  our  purpose  as  might 
be  supposed.  At  least,  he  may  regard  us  as  a  musician,  who  happen- 
ing  to  introduce  into  some  remarks  on  the  music  of  another  country  a 
commendation  of  that  of  Scotland,  and  being  told  that  the  Scots  had 
no  musicy  should  exclaim,  "  How!  the  Scots  have  no  music!"  and  so 
proceed  to  give  some  specimens  of  it  before  he  went  on  with  bis  proper 
sabject.  Our  design  was  to  touch  on  any  such  prominent  points  in. 
the  history  and  territorial  character  of  Sicily,  real  and  fabulous,  as 
should  fumish  occasion  for  a  beautiful  quotation  from  the  poets,  ac- 
companied  or  foUowed  by  some  native  story.  Our  second  number, 
we  fear,  will  have  disappointed  readers  who  expected  us  to  proceed  in 
working  out  this  design;  and  indeed  we  should  be  fairly  ashamed  of 
postponing  a  complete  specimen  of  it  to  number  three,  if  we  did  not 
hope  that  Allan's  "  barefoot  beauties "  would  plead  for  us  by  the 
wayside.  We  intended  to  proceed  in  chronological  order,  beginning 
with  the  mythological  period,  and  so  coming  down  through  ancient 
and  modern  times,  and  Saracen  and  Norman  story,  tili  we  gave  some 
of  the  latest  anecdotes  in  connexion  with  Mount  ^tna,  the  ever-pre- 
sent  shadow  throughout  them  aU.  We  accordingly  touched  upon 
Mount  ^tna  in  our  exordium,  and  with  this  oldest  inhabitant  of  the 
iäland  (for  there  has  ever  seemed  to  be  a  spirit  in  it  beyond  the  com- 
mon bodies  of  mountains)  we  will  again,  with  the  pardon  of  the  reader, 
commence. 

Did  ^tna  exist  before  the  human  race?  Was  it,  for  ages,  a  great 
lonely  carth  monster,  sitting  by  tlie  sea  with  its  rugged  woody  Shoulders 
and  ghastly  crown ;  now  silent  and  quiet  for  centuries,  like  a  basking 
giant — ^now  roaring  to  the  antediluvian  solitudes,  vomiting  forth  fire 
and  tmoke,  drivelling  with  lava,  then  silent  again  as  before — alter- 
nately  destroying  and  nourishing  the  transitory  races  of  analogous 
gigantic  creatures,  mammoths,  and  mastodons,  which  preceded  nobler 
hnmanity?  Was  it  produccd  all  at  once  by  some  tremendous  burst  of 
the  earth  and  ocean?  some  convulsion,  of  which  the  like  has  never 
»ince  been  known, — ^pcrhaps  with  all  Sicily  hanging  at  its  root?  or 
did  it  grow,  like  other  earthly  productions,  by  the  accumulations  of 
time,  and  its  own  energies,  in  ward  and  outward?  In  whatever  way 
it  originated,  and  however  the  huge  wonder  may  have  behaved  itself 
at  any  period,  quietly  or  tremendously,  nobody  can  doubt  that  the 
creaturc  is  a  benevolent  creature,— one  of  the  securities  of  the  peaceful 
and  profitable  existence  of  the  far  greater  and  more  mysterious  creaturv 
rolling  in  the  shape  of  an  orb  round  the  sun  in  midst  of  its  countless 
like,  and  carrjing  us  all  along  with  it  in  our  respective  busy  inatten- 
tions.  We  do  not  presume  to  inquire  how  the  necessity  for  any  such 
evil  mode  of  good  arose.  Suffice  for  us,  that  the  evil  itself  works  to  a 
general  good  purpose;  that  the  earth  apparently  could  not  exist  with- 
OQt  it;  that  nature  has  adomed  it  with  beauty,  which  is  another  good, 
and  fertility,  which  is  another,  and  grandcur,  which  is  another,  eleva- 
dng  the  mind;  and  that,  if  human  beings  prefer  risking  its  neighbour- 
hood  with  all  its  occasional  calamities,  those  calamities  arc  not  of  its 
own  willing,  nor  of  any  unavoidable  necessity,  nor  perhaps  will  exist 
always.     Suppose  ^tna  should  some  day  again  be  Icft  to  its  solitude» 
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and  people  resolve  to  be  bumt  and  buried  alive  no  longer?  What  a 
pilgrimage  would  the  mountain  be  then!  What  a  thought  for  the 
poet  and  the  philoeopher!  What  a  visit  for  those  who  take  delight  in 
the  borders  <^  fear  and  terror,  and  would  love  to  interrogate  Nature 
the  more  for  the  loneliness  of  her  sanctuarjl 

We  shall  have  more  to  saj  of  bis  High  Mightiness  in  our  next. 
(What  a  proper  title,  bj  the  way,  would  that  be  for  Mount  ^tna, 
and  what  a  stränge  one  it  is  for  a  DutchmanI)  Meantime,  after  being 
loud  again  of  late,  and  shewing  its  fierj  terrors,  the  mountain  is  again 
BÜent,  and  the  bees  (haters  of  noise  and  smoke)  resume  their  labours 
at  its  foot  to  supplj  Blue  Jars  with  honey, — even  as  we,  at  the  feet  of 
these  our  loftj  retrospections,  would  fain  leave  a  sweet  taste  of  Nature 
in  the  mouth  of  the  gentle  reader. 
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**  The  writing  of  a  romance  is  like  taking  a  walk  witli  a  friend,  witk 
whom  we  intend  to  go  on  talking  of  this  thing  or  that  which  we  have 
Udd  out  before  us,  discussing  some  kindly  difference  of  opinion,  gi^ing 
a  long  aecount  of  what  has  happened  since  we  last  met,  or  employing 
our  time  in  any  other  stated  manner  without  eonsidering  the  rest  of 
the  World  in  the  least  degree.  Scarcely  have  we  gone  a  hundred 
yards,  however,  when  we  encounter  some  troublesome  fellow  who 
seizes  us  by  the  button.  A  little  further  on  a  stranger  saunters  up, 
and  asks  us  his  way.  Beyond  that  again,  another  friend  meets  ua 
with  important  news,  and  perhaps  a  third  tums  round  with  us,  and 
walks  to  the  end  of  the  joumey.  So  that — ^without  taking  into  con- 
aideration  all  the  occasions  on  which  we  ourselves  stop  to  gather  a 
flower,  or  admire  a  prospect,  or  to  knock  down  some  acoms  from  the 
oaks  aboye  our  heads — ^we  are  sure  to  be  interrupted  about  fifty  times 
in  pursuing  the  original  subject  of  our  disoourse,  and  may  think  our- 
selves yery  well  off  if  we  get  to  the  end  of  our  story  at  all." 

We  have  copied  this  passage  at  füll  length  from  one  of  Mr.  James's 
recent  novels;  first,  because  no  man  alive  ought  to  know  better  than 
himself  what  writing  a  romance  is  like,  and  many  readers  may  be 
pleased  to  know  what  an  author  to  whom  they  owe  so  much  entertain* 
ment  feels  and  thinks  about  his  own  labours;  and  secondly,  because 
the  comparison,  though  not  applicable  to  all  romance-writing,  pretty 
accurately  describes  the  course  which  our  excellent  novelist  has  evi- 
denüy  pursued  in  working  out  several  of  his  later  conceptions. 

Mr.  James,  describing  tliis  excursion  of  authorship,  dwells  on  the 
number  of  departures  from  the  first  simple  purpose  '*  laid  out  before 
US,"  the  unexpected  interruptions  at  odd  tums  of  the  road,  the  delays 
and  daliyings  to  which  the  walk  is  eveiywhere  liable;  but  he  says 
nothing  of  the  common  result,  both  in  the  rambler's  case  and  in  the 
writer's— weariness:  limb-weariness,  brain-weariness.  Thatis,  possibly, 
because  he  never  yet  feit  the  Sensation. 

*  1.  The  False  Heir,  8  toU.      2.  Arabella  Staart,  3  toIs. 
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Not  a  hint  does  he  throw  out  touching  the  aching  head,  the  jaded 
spiiit,  the  intolerable  sense  of  fatigue  feit  to  the  verj  finger-tips,  by 
hoets  of  anthors,  mortal  and  immortal.  That  is,  because  he  enjojs 
tfae  happj — the  enviable  facnltj  of  being  ever  untireable. 

Ye%  from  that  pkasant  distant  hour  in  which  he  first  dipped  pen 
into  the  bhick  pool,  to  this  moment,  when  insatiable  romance-readers 
ereiywhere  are  wishing  it  maj  not  soon  be  drj,  he  never  seems  to 
have  dreamt  of  tuming  back,  of  stopping  short,  of  flinging  himself 
down  on  aome  pleasant  green  bank  of  fame,  or  bj  the  golden  rivtdet 
of  proffit,  and  confessing  himself  tired. 

There  is  no  snch  word  in  his  vocabulaiy.  His  literaiy  ^'  walk  with 
a  firiend  "  winds  all  sorts  of  ways  amidst  all  sorts  of  difiEleultj ;  but  at 
the  end  of  it>  though  it  proved  twice  as  long  and  devious  as  he  had 
antidpated,  he  is  as  fresh  as  when  he  first  set  out,  and  is,  moreover, 
perfeetlj  readj,  the  moment  he  has  apprised  his  friends  of  his  retum, 
and  Said,  *^  Here  I  am!"  to  Start  off  again  upon  another  ramble,  per- 
hapB  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  with  anj  aoquaintance  who  happens 
to  come  in  the  waj. 

How  manj  are  the  novelists  and  romancers — (if  we  are  wrong  in 
the  guess,  still  it  is  no  disparagement  to  them,  and  will  be  easilj  for* 
giren,)— how  manj  who  must  have  feit,  on  some  occasions,  when  in 
the  middleof  an  involved,  and,  so  to  speak,  an  obstinate  and  sulkj  storj, 
a  dreadfol  misgiving,  a  sinking  of  the  heart,  a  fatigue  of  spirit  doubling 
the  united  weariness  of  the  two  immortal  little  wood-babes.  The 
readers  of  their  ever-weloome  pages — ^those  etemal  new  novels  which 
might  have  been  a  Inxury,  if  procurable,  on  a  long  winter  evening,  to 
Adam  and  Eve,  but  which  are  become  as  absolute  necessaries  to  their 
sons  and  daughters — ^we,  who  profit  by  their  labours,  have,  as  Lear 
says,  taken  ^*  too  little  care  of  this."  When  does  the  most  grateful  and 
oonsiderate  of  us,  as  we  read  on,  chapter  after  chapter — expecting,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  be  enraptured  anew  at  everj  tum  of  the  story— - 
pause  to  consider  the  causes  of  our  disappointment,  and  look  at  a 
failnre  in  the  narrative,  here  and  there,  (such  things  will  betraj  them- 
selves,)  in  its  true  lightl  As  we  drop  upon  a  fiat  dull  part  of  the 
Story,  and  fall,  as  one  may  say,  through  a  hole  in  the  ballad,  when  is  it 
that,  instead  of  going  off  to  sleep  or  tossing  the  book  upon  the  sofa,  to 
be  sent  back  to  the  Hbrary,  we  say  wisely  and  feelingly — 

**  Ah,  now,  here  the  author  had  a  touch  of  his  old  enemy,  rheuma- 
tism — or,  pethaps,  his  dinner  wasn't  ready,  and  he  wanted  it— or,  per- 
haps,  he  had  had  it,  and  was  half-dozing — or,  possibly,  his  wife  wimld 
come  into  the  room,  not  to  interrupt  him  for  one  single  minute,  but 
just  to  run  over,  in  the  most  undisturbing  manner  imaginable,  the 
heads  of  a  little  qnarter-of-an-hour's  stoiy,  about  the  people  she  had 
met  in  the  moming  at  the  other  people's. 

Still  less  do  we  erer  say  to  ourselves,  "  All  this  tediousness,  this  dull 
prosy  level,  is  excessively  interesting,  for  I  am  sure  it  means  some- 
thing;  it  is  part  of  the  design — it  is  essential  to  the  working  out  of  the 
plot---the  romance  would  be  nothing  without  it;  verydreary  it  is  to  be 
rare,  but  then  it  leads  to  brilliancy.  Uow  dull  it  gcts,  it  is  quite 
exciUng."  No,  we  give  our  kind  prorider  no  such  credit;  we  will  not 
bestow  a  thought  upon  the  art  which  he  has  exercised  in  introducing 
repose,  that  we  may  afterwards  enjoy;  we  at  once  bring  in  a  verdict  of 
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'*  tedious/'  and  lay  our  hands  upon  our  honest  bosoms,  like  an  enlight- 
ened  BritiBli  jury. 

Mr.  Jamesy  however»  whatever  maj  be  bis  share  of  the  tediousneas 
incidental  to  writing  of  everj  order,  never  laid  a  claim  to  the  sjmpathy 
due,  tbough  not  given,  to  the  heartaches  and  headaches  of  author- 
ship.  He  seems  to  have  notbing  in  common  with  those  authors  who 
are  for  ever  '<  wisbing  in  their  soubi  that  the  second  volume  wero 
finisbed/'  or  ''  thanking  their  stars  that  such  a  chapter  is  done."  He 
goes  at  once  to  bis  work,  and  does  it;  and  although,  as  be  says,  he  may 
gossip  on  the  way,  or  take  a  more  intricate  course  than  he  intended, 
he  comes  to  the  end  unilaggingly,  and  never,  in  a  fit  of  distaste  for  the 
pen,  threatens  to  write  no  more.  Most  romancers,  except  James,  are 
in  the  habit  of  announcing  their  last  work  three  times  before  their 
career  is  half  over.  But  James's  "  last  novel"  simply  means — not 
the  one  that  came  out  in  June,  but  in  July. 

Ilowever  disposed  some  readers  may  be  to  welcome  an  attractive 
author  as  often  as  he  can  make  bis  re-appearance  on  the  scene,  it  must 
be  owned  that  the  constant  labour  tries  bis  power  unfairly,  and  puts 
bis  attractiveness  to  a  perilous  test.  Yet  it  proves  much  for  the  elas- 
ticity  of  our  author's  mind,  as  well  as  for  the  populär  taste  for  light 
historical  reading  in  this  age,  that  he  finds  again  and  again  an  audience, 
and  continues  to  write  as  fast  as  any  of  us  can  read.  He  might  do  more 
justice  to  bis  large  Stores  of  Information,  derived  from  more  than  one  or 
two  languages,  we  suspect,  and  collected  by  rapid  yet  laborious  search  in 
many  libraries,  if  he  gave  himself  more  time,  first  to  choose,  and  then 
to  arrange  bis  subject;  and  he  might  produce  more  finished  books 
than  bis  later  productions  are  considered  to  be,  if  he  wrote  less  hastily, 
and  adopted  that  severe  System  of  condensation  which  is  costliest  in 
point  of  thought  and  time,  but  much  the  cheapest  and  most  enduring 
in  the  end.  And  yet,  wbile  bis  books,  with  all  their  occasional  diffuse- 
ness  and  prolixity,  admit  of  being  run  through  as  easily  as  they  seem 
to  be  produced,  it  appears  hypercritical  to  object. 

Again — and  this  involves  an  admission  which  our  remembrance  of 
the  glowing,  graphic,  picturesque  scenes  in  which  so  many  of  bis 
romances  abound,  prompts  us  to  make  with  grave  conscientiousness — 
it  is  doubtful  wbether  the  most  ardent  admirer  of  Mr.  James's  writings 
is  not  influenced,  to  the  prejudice  of  some  of  bis  productions,  by  the 
rapidity  and  fluency  of  bis  pen — ^wbether  they  are  quite  in  a  position 
to  do  füll  and  ample  justice  to  them,  when  their  author  produces  them 
with  such  easc.  But  tliis,  at  least,  is  not  less  than  certain,  that  bis  de- 
preciators  are  influenced,  consciously  or  not,  as  it  may  be,  according  to 
the  quarter,  by  the  prolific  qualities  of  bis  Imagination,  and  the  abun- 
dance  of  bis  resources.  If  any  of  bis  recent  works  had  made  tbcir 
appearance  at  intervals  of  a  couple  of  years,  instead  of  coming  foi*th 
two  in  a  twelvemonth,  they  would  have  secured  a  very  dilTerent  kind 
of  examination,  and  ranked  perhaps  in  a  far  higher  scale  of  merit — the 
works  themsdves  being  exactly  the  same,  spirit  and  letter. 

Take  the  "  Falsc  Heir "  for  examplc.  We  know  not  what  dcgree 
of  favour  it  may  have  attained  in  critical  or  gcneral  circles — among 
the  two  parties  which,  in  commercial  language,  (now  becoming  almost 
the  only  language  of  the  day,)  are  styled  producers  and  consumcrs; 
but  of  this  we  are  confident,  that  if  not  injured  or  interrupted  in  ita 
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coorse  hj  a  speedily-foUowing  competitor  from  the  same  pen,  or  if 
Dot*  at  first  partially  blocked  out  of  its  fair  chance  bj  a  predecessor 
with  the  same  familj  attractions,  it  would  be  classed  with  the  tales 
which  none  would  wüllugly  let  die. 

We  are  here  remindä  of  a  marked  virtue  in  Mr.  James  as  an 
aathor.  He  is  alwajs  direct  and  inte]lig:ible;  his  style  iß  sufficientlj 
omate  to  suit  his  themes,  but  it  is  not  oyerlaid,  and  rarelj,  indeed,. 
obecure.  This  is  one  cause  of  his  great  popularitj.  But  what  we 
would  more  particularlj  saj  of  it  is — ^that  it  is  Engllsh.  Though  writing 
tales  of  all  ages,  he  has  no  affected  quaintness;  though  possessing  ex* 
haustless  Stores  of  reading,  he  is  infected  with  no  diy  pedantrj  of 
manner,  and  though  borrowing  his  subjects  from  manj  lands,  and 
filling  his  pictures  with  foreign  characters  of  every  rank  that  real  life 
or  the  page  of  historj  can  supplj,  he  is  himself  English  all  the  while. 
At  the  outset  of  this  spirited  and  impressive  tale,  the  '^  False  Heir/' 
ahhough  the  subject  is  derived  from  the  annals  of  France,  he  paren* 
theticallj  apologizes  to  the  reader  for  using  needlesslj  a  French  ex- 
pression.  Here  is  a  touch  of  simplicitj  and  good  sense  that  qught  to 
make  some  of  the  mawkish  interlarders  of  their  native  language  blush. 
The  "  beg  pardon  for  using  a  French  expression"  ought  to  be  recorded 
among  the  new  Curiosities  of  Literature,  collect  them  who  may. 

How  agreeable  and  how  animated  is  this  opening;  the  characters 
at  once  interest;  and  they  are  grouped  with  the  feeling  of  a  painter 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  dramatist.  Some  excellent  portrait-painting, 
Seen  especially  in  the  production  of  Louise  Feiet  upon  the  scene,  shews 
with  what  skill  and  distinctness  he  can  accomplish  what  he  does  not 
in  every  case  think  proper  to  attempt.  Jean  Marais  is  a  far  more 
important  agent,  and  all  through  the  story  he  pursues  his  course  to  the 
reader's  wonder  and  amusement.  We  make  his  acquaintance  as  a 
most  easy,  calculating,  blushless  rascal,  who  puts  one  in  terror  some- 
how,  and  yet  renders  himself  agreeable  to  us;  and  he  wins  upon  us- 
gnduallyy  imtil  we  are  uneasy  when  he  is  off  the  soene;  and  aläiough 
he  happens  to  have  a  small  foible  or  two  to  answer  for,  such  as  stealing 
cash  from  a  drawer  and  forging  a  document,  we  are  qidte  willing  to 
beiieve  that  the  money  was  yirtually  his  own,  and  we  know  that  the 
forgery  was  the  fruit  of  his  zeal  and  devotion  to  others  without  hope 
of  benefit  to  himself.  And  so,  when  his  young  master  holds  out  his 
band  to  him  as  a  friend,  we  recognise  a  just  feeling,  and  could  embrace 
the  scapegrace  of  a  Talet  ourselves. 

St.  Medard  is  another  finished  and  consistent  sketch;  and,  in  this 
work,  most  of  the  characters  are  interesting,  for  none  of  them  are  over- 
drawn.  If  they  are  the  children  of  romance,  it  is  the  romance  of 
nature;  the  ^'mingled  yarn,**  good  and  ill  together,  is  the  stuff  of 
which  most  of  them  are  made.  The  story  is  extremely  interesting,  it 
has  scenes  of  tender  as  well  as  of  terrible  eifect,  it  is  embellished  with 
dear  and  fordble  descriptions  of  natural  beauty,  and  interwoven  with 
its  lighter  interests  are  some  bricf  discussions  upon  belief  and  immer- 
tality,  which  are  managed  with  equal  point,  dehcacy,  and  impressive- 
nesä. 

''Arabella  Stuart"  (the  latestwork)  is,  on  the  other  band,  a  romance 
of  English  history,  as  the  name  of  its  gentle,  dignified,  and  suffering 
heroine  indicates.     To  every  one  acquainted  with   her   touching 
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letters,  the  character  and  ibrtimes  ihej  iUastrate,  and  Üie  holloir  oonrt- 
mockeries  which  oontrast  with  the  dark  and  bitter  reality  of  tiie 
miseiy  they  worked,  the  snbj^ct  will  oocur  as  one  of  the  fittest  ihat 
coiild  have  been  chosen.  That  the  täme  is  one  over  which  Scott  had 
travelled,  is  no  objection  ;  nor  that  he  had  once  depicted  King  James» 
aifords  no  reason  why  a  later  limner  shouid  not  giye  ns  the  truer  and 
less  flattering  likeness  faere  drawn.  There  remained,  besides  persona 
and  events  connected  with  her  name  and  history,  the  Ladj  Arabella 
herseif  to  delineate  and  bring  spiritually  before  ns,  for  the  first  time  ; 
and  the  spdls  which  previoos  writers  had  partially  ndsed,  hj  dimlj 
unveiling  the  sad  and  lofij  pictore,  inspiring  equaUj  pitj  and  terror, 
Mr.  James's  story  has  effectoally  sealed.  Bold  essays  in  the  delinea- 
tion  of  character,  and  minute  acquaintance  witii  aU  the  Tarieties  of 
manner,  pastime,  and  moral  habitude,  belon^ng  to  the  period,  whether 
in  courdy  or  in  general  life,  are  among  the  often-practised  qnalities 
enemplified  in  thk  narrative.  Clonds  weigh  heavily  over  some  por- 
tions  of  the  soene;  but  in  its  leading  outlines  it  is  brigfat,  pictoresque» 
and  animated. 


A  DREAM  ON  NEW  YEAR'S  DAY. 

(▲FTBB  DINNER.) 
BT   I«AMAN   BJ^ANCHARD. 


DiSApPOiNTED — bot  that  is  a  weak  word  to  begin  with 

Disgusted  at  not  being  invited  to  dinner,  soraewhere  or  other,  on 
New  Year's  Day,  I  dined  in  my  study,  solitarily,  but  not  sparingly, — 
for  a  sense  of  ill-usage,  however  it  may  be  aocounted  for,  always  mafces 
me  deucedly  hungry.  Some  people  are  apt  to  try  the  tongue  on  snch 
oocasions,  working  it  very  hard;  but  I  invari&bly  feel  an  indination  to 
take  to  my  teeth. 

Anger  and  appetite  having  at  length  subsided,  I  drew  a  krge  chair 
to  the  fire,  and  by  way  of  beginning  the  new  year  well,  in  a  loftj 
resentment  of  the  wrong  and  neglect  I  had  endured,  foegan  to  meditate 
on  my  many  virtuos.  I  may  here  State  at  once,  that  it  was  my  Ml 
Intention  to  muse  on  other  people*s  merits  afterwuds ;  however,  as  the 
event  tumed  out,  I  found  my  own  too  numerous. 

Modesty,  which  I  natnrally  place  conspicuously  at  the  head  of  the 
list,  will  not  permit  me  to  go  into  an  enumeration  of  them  here — ^nor 
19  the  page  long  enough;  but  of  course  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
noticing  that  Ixäutifal  frankness  of  character,  which  has  impdled  me 
on  all  oocasions  to  acknowledge  my  own  talents  and  good  qnalities; 
that  love  of  6ur-play  which  prompts  the  deteetion  and  exposure  of 
every  dement  that  may  deform  a  fHend;  that  prmeiple  of  temperance 
Seen  in  an  aversion  to  festival-dinners  and  parties,  which  so  often  im- 
pair  the  health  and  corrupt  the  taste  ;  my  probity,  üdelity,  and  inde- 
pendenee— also  my  contineoce,  fordtude,  and  other  characteristics  not 
essential  to  be  spedfied,  thongh  as  deservedly  celebrated. 

I  hastily,  and  without  a  partide  of  concdt,  ran  over  in  my  mind  the 
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maskj  instanoes  of  disinterested  service  rendered,  and  of  self-denial 
shewn;  and  then  wishing  myself,  in  a  temperate  bumper  of  port,  a 
happj  new  year,  I  prooeeded  to  turn  the  first  evening  of  it  to  a 
laudable  aocoant,  bj  taking  down  a  volume  of  the  most  moral,  serious, 
and  devout  of  all  oor  cbanning  essajists,  and  losing  eveiy  thought  of 
the  World,  whether  in-doors  or  without,  in  the  tranquil  and  measured 
mazes  of  a  dissertation  on  Self-knowledge. 

I  had  not  been  reading,  as  it  seemed  to  me  above  ten  minutes,  during 
which  time  I  had  seen,  in  the  moral  dissertation,  mj  own  simple  cha* 
racter  defined  and  sounded  to  its  yery  depths,  when,  bj  slow  and 
inseoaible  degrees,  I  became  possessed  of  a  dißerent  kind  of  conscious- 
neasy  and  feit  myself  bome,  sofüj,  silenüj,  and  indeed  without  per- 
ceptible  motion  at  all,  quite  awaj  from  the  world  as  it  is,  and  from  men 
as  thej  are — ^from  my  fireside,  from  profligate  London,  from  earth ; 
whether  along  railroads  immeasurable,  on  a  fijing  cloud,  or  through 
tonneis  under  the  seas ;  untü,  at  length,  to  a  stop  I  came,  and  dropped 
stonned. 

Bat  insensibility  almost  immediately  gave  place  to  a  clear  and  entire 
comprehension  of  all  within  and  around.  I  opened  my  eyes,  and  saw 
everything  at  a  glance;  understanding  by  Inspiration  my  new  eondition, 
and  the  extraordinary  scene  before  me. 

I  was  in  the  heart  of  a  city,  grand,  vast,  and  populous  as  London 
itsel^  and  for  London  it  might  have  been  mistaken,  had  not  Intuition 
whispered  to  my  heart  the  appalling  secret,  which  hope  in  ezpiring 
aooents  vainly  pronounced  to  be  incredible.    It  was  tao  true, 

Wkat  was  ?  Listen.  I  was  in  a  country — in  the  very  capital  of 
it,  whence  there  was  no  escape — ^in  which  the  Yices  alone  were  sanc- 
tioned  and  upheld  by  law  and  usage,  and  the  Virtues  were  mercilessly 
put  down  by  the  State,  and  punished  by  the  severest  legal  enactments. 
Guess  my  amazement,  myconsternation.  Li  this  city,  all  the  bad 
passions,  all  the  evü  propensities  of  man's  nature,  were  protected  and 
eoeouraged  by  the  legi^ature — developed  and  practised  in  the  best 
Society.  On  the  other  band,  all  the  gentle  emotions,  all  the  fine  sen- 
fiibilities,  all  the  virtuous  deeds  to  which  humanity  is  so  conspicuously 
prone,  and  to  which  my  own  nature  in  particular  was  so  unerringly 
indined,  were  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law. 

There,  before,  behind,  around  me,  were  countless  habitations,  streets 
branching  in  ^sexj  conceivable  direction,  crowds  thronging  them  all, 
as  in  the  city  I  had  left;  life,  bustle,  toil,  strife,  confusion,  made  up 
the  new  scene  as  the  old  ;  but  yet  what  a  change  was  over  alL  How 
ahockingly,  how  sickeningly  unUke  were  my  past  and  my  present! 

The  faces  that  passed  me  in  rapid  multitudes  wore  the  most  diabo« 
lical  expression:  hate,'  revenge,  jealousy,  envy,  malice,  darkened  or 
lightened  on  their  visages,  as  the  Üashing  eye  or  the  scowling  brow 
chanoed  to  be  caUed  into  requisition  by  the  demon  dwelling  in  their 
hearts.  The  Citizens  in  gigs  and  carriages  were  principally  assassins; 
but  of  the  Bwarms  that  thronged  every  spacious  avenue  on  foot,  scarcely 
one  was  meaner  than  a  thief,  or  below  the  rank  of  a  slanderer,  a  mer- 
cenary,  or  an  apostate. 

And  there  stood  I  in  the  midst,  trembling  in  every  limb,  and  not 
daring  to  think,  even  for  an  instant,  upon  the  virtues  that  lay  concealed 
within  me— apon  the  pure  and  generous  propensities  which  I  had  ncver  i 
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controlled,  and  knew  not  how  to  uproot — ^upon  the  kind  and  noble 
deeds  of  which  I  had  been  guiltj,  or  the  exalted  sentiments  which 
marked  me  out  for  instant  and  inevitable  destruction. 

Oh !  how  bitterly  did  I  now  lament  that  I  had  not  made  a  better  use 
of  my  time  in  the  great  metropolis!  How  deeply  did  I  regret,  now 
that  it  was  too  late,  my  insensibility  to  the  lessons  to  be  leamt  in 
London,  and  my  early  resolution  to  abandon  myself  to  a  course  of 
virtue!  But  vain,  most  vain,  was  it  in  my  present  condition,  to  look 
back  upon  my  unsullied  and  misguided  youth,  or  weep  over  the  in- 
fluences  of  good  Company! 

Culprit  as  I  was,  I  naturally  dreaded  every  instant  to  be  seized  by 
the  officers  of  injustice,  and  delivered  for  condign  punishment  into  the 
hands  of  the  law;  bat,  luckily,  as  I  glanced  at  a  shop-vnndow,  I  saw 
my  Visage  frightful  with  horror.  Happily  this  proved  my  protection  ; 
and  ugly  as  sin,  or  at  least  as  hideous  as  some  of  her  chüdren  around, 
I  mingled  with  the  throng,  proceeding  up  one  of  the  principal  streets 
of  the  city.  Approaching  the  entrance  to  an  open  Space,  I  saw  that 
preparations  were  making  for  some  public  ceremony;  that  the  Citizens 
were  hurrying  thither,  with  more  rapid  strides ;  that  the  crowd  was 
becoming  prodigious,  and  that  extraordinary  excitement  pervaded  the 
multitude.  I  ventured  to  inquire  of  a  shopkeeper,  who,  though  evi- 
dently  a  robber,  did  not  seem  to  have  yet  worked  his  way  to  the  easy 
achievement  of  murder,  what  the  people  had  assembled  for  ? 

"  Why,  where  have  you  been,"  he  said,  "  that  you  haven't  heard? 
There's  a  man  going  to  be  hanged  this  morning  for  the  crime  of  grati- 
tude ;  and  as  that's  an  offence  not  often  committed  in  this  city,  it 
increases  public  interest.  Besides,  being  of  so  black  a  dye,  the  law 
enjoins  quartering." 

Hanged  for  gratitude  I  The  blood  left  my  face — ^my  heart  throbbed 
violently.  Alas  !  it  was  my  own  favourite  virtue.  Oh,  how  I  had 
practised  it  from  early  youth  !  Guilt  was  so  apparent  in  my  manner, 
that  I  should  have  been  detected  at  once  had  I  not  been  instantly  borne 
from  the  spot  by  a  sudden  pressure  of  the  crowd. 

Agitated  and  apprehensive  as  I  was  for  my  own  personal  safety,  I 
yet  could  not  forbear  scrutinizing  the  looks  of  the  criminals  there  con- 
gregated  in  countless  numbers.  Nor  could  I  help  being  Struck  most 
forcibly  by  the  discovery,  that  amongst  them  were  many,  very  many, 
who,  however  they  aimed  at  concealing  their  amiable  dispositions, 
were  soimd  at  heart,  and  might  have  passed  for  life-subscribers  to  a 
Philanthropie  asylum.  I  overheard  a  remark,  that  these  were  the 
occasions  when  all  the  virtue,  not  lodged  in  gaol,  invariably  came 
forth  from  the  back  lanes  and  blind  alleys  of  the  town  in  which  it 
lurked. 

"  At  an  execution,**  said  a  wretch  at  my  elbow,  "  you  are  sure  to 
catch  plenty  of  the  honest,  the  humane,  and  the  incorruptible;  but  I 
begin  to  think,  that  instead  of  curing  them  of  their  weakncsses,  the 
sight  only  confirms  them  more  and  more  in  their  honourable  courses, 
and  drivcs  the  love  of  good  into  them  dceper.  Hanging  the  best  man 
alive  will  do  little  good  in  these  days." 

From  that  dreadi'ul  scene  I  hurried  as  fast  as  possible,  and  found 
myself  in  a  less  populated  part  of  the  town.  Here  was  a  wretch  lying 
by  the  wayside  in  great  torture,  having  been  ridden  over  by  a  cab. 
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belonging,  as  it  was  said,  to  a  highly-distinguished  brüte  connected 
with  the  Corporation.  Conscious  as  I  was,  both  of  my  own  innate 
virtues  and  the  danger  they  exposed  me  to, — unwarned  by  the  terrible 
example  of  the  execution — (compassion,  like  gratitude,  was  made  a 
Capital  offence) — I  yet  could  not  heip  Casting  upon  the  prostrate  sufierer 
some  looks  of  sincere  pity.  Such  is  the  insidious,  the  obstinate  cha- 
racter  of  virtue,  when  it  has  once  taken  possession  of  one's  heart! 

But  those  looks  had  nearly  cost  me  my  life.  A  dark  suspicion  was 
evidently  kindled  in  a  by-stander,  who  had  noticed  my  countenance : 
terror  instantly  drove  all  tenderness  from  it,  and  a  timely  scowl,  with 
a  tolerable  grin  of  contempt,  which  I  put  on  npon  the  instant,  again 
sared  me  from  menaced  danger. 

Moving  away  quickly,  I  observed  a  qmet-looking  coifee-house,  and 
immediately  entered  it.  Here  I  found  newspapers  on  the  table ;  '*  The 
Predons  Bogue's  Advocate ;"  *'  The  Burglar's  Gazette,  and  Daily 
Commercial  Pickpocket ;"  '*  The  Family  Assassin,  and  Independent 
Private  Defamer ;"  **The  Lie,  No.  140,629;"  "The  Vagabond,  a 
Journal  of  Fashionable  Life,"  and  several  others.  Looking  into  these, 
I  found  a  vast  collection  of  curious  news.  In  the  report  of  criminal 
prooeedings,  there  was  the  trial  of  a  notorious  philanthropist,  who  was 
charged  with  secretly  corrupting  the  Citizens,  doing  good  with  the  most 
impudent  privacy,  and  basely  seducing  several  hitherto  respected  ruf- 
fians  into  the  paths  of  virtue.  He  was  convicted,  upon  the  clearest 
evidence,  of  having  pursued  a  long  course  of  benevolence  with  shame- 
less  activity,  and  his  Dishonour  the  Chief  Judge,  addressing  the 
philanthropist  at  the  bar,  sentenced  him  to  imprisonment  for  life. 

Quibbles,  it  might  be  noticed,  prevailed  occasionally  in  the  courts  of 
Injustice.  An  offendef;  tried  only  for  a  misdemeanor,  (the  perpetra- 
tion  of  some  very  insignificant  act  of  casual  charity,)  called  witnesses 
to  his  character,  who  satisfactorily  proved  that  he  had  committed,  only 
a  fortnight  before,  not  less  than  twenty-seven  robberies  in  a  Single 
day.  Tida  testimony,  so  greatly  in  his  favour,  was  just  tuming  the 
Scale,  and  an  acquittal  was  generally  anticipated,  when  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution  rose,  and  obtained,  not  only  a  conviction,  but  an  aggra- 
vation  of  punishment,  on  the  ground  of  industry,  a  merit  clearly  proved 
against  him  by  his  own  witnesses. 

So,  in  another  case,  where  the  ofTender  received  an  excellent  cha- 
racter for  general  cruelty,  he  being  charged  with  some  little  act  of 
compassion,  which  was  manifestly  inadvertent,  the  prisoner  pleaded 
extreme  drunkenness  as  his  excuse;  but  this  pleathe  opposing  counsel 
tomed  against  him,  by  reminding  the  jury  that  drunkenness  was 
happily  a  vice  that  naturally  led  to  vice,  and  that  there  was,  conse- 
qnently,  less  excuse  for  the  virtuous  deviation  of  the  prisoner. 

There  werc  accounts,  also,  of  proceedings  in  the  ecdesiastical  courts. 
I  read  an  interesting  report  of  a  suit  in  the  Inconsistory  Court,  the 
husband  against  the  wife,  for  divorce,  on  the  ground  of  modesty.  The 
all^ations  in  support  of  the  appellant's  case  were  very  strong,  and  left 
little  doubt  of  the  criminality  of  the  wife,  who  put  in  a  cotmter-allegation 
of  coi\jugal  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  husband.  The  advocates  on 
either  side  argued  the  case  ably;  but  the  husband*s  alleged  fidelity 
was  disproved  by  a  score  of  affidavits  duly  filed;  and  the  Constitution^ 
virtue  imputed  to  the  wife  being  clearly  proved  to  have  been  practised 
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hj  her  throughout  the  whole  period  of  cohabitation,  the  coiirt  granted 
the  divorce  as  prajed. 

Tuming  to  the  report  of  proeeedings  in  the  great  legislative 
assemblj,  I  was  Struck  with  a  speech  in  contempt  of  patriotism,  and  in 
adrocacj  of  the  sponge  as  a  national  pajmaster,  and  was  curious  to 
know  who  the  orator  was;  but  unhappiljthe  speech  purported  to  have 
been  delivered — ^in  the  words  of  ihe  report — "  bj  an  eminent  mis- 
creant  whose  name  we  could  not  leam.^ 

Again,  in  an  acconnt  of  a  public  meeting,  I  found  the  Speakers 
appljing  similnr  complimentarj  designations  to  each  other,  which, 
nevertheless»  sounded  strangelj  to  a  stränge  ear.  Thus,  the  report 
contained  such  phrases  as — ''  The  atrocious  scoundrel  who  has  just  sat 
down," — and  "  The  profiigate  villain  retired  amidst  loud  cheers." 

The  miscellaneous  inteUigence  I  had  not  time  to  read,  but  there 
was  no  deficiencj  of  it,  in  paragraphs  with  side-heads;  as  for  ezample, 
among  the  "  Occurrences" — "  Shameful  Integrity;**  "  Contemptible 
case  of  Contrition ;"  "  Generositj  detected  ;**  "  Disgusting  effects  of 
Temperance ;"  "  Noble  instance  of  Treachery;**  "  lufamous  Capture 
of  a  VUlain,"  and  others  of  a  like  kind. 

So  among  the  "  Accidents,"  there  were — "  Lamentable  Escape  of  a 
Benefactor;"  **  Distressing  Calamitj — ^Destruction  bj  fire  of  the  house 
of  a  populär  Incendiarj.'* 

Presenüy,  the  room,  which  was  almost  empty  when  I  entered,  began 
to  fiH,  and  mj  heart  died  within  me  as  I  suryejed  the  evil  counte- 
nances  around.  I  assumed,  as  I  best  could,  an  air  of  desperate 
villanj;  and  to  one  who  now  entered  the  box  where  I  sat  and  placed 
himself  opposite,  I  even  mustered  courage  to  offer  the  moming  paper 
— ^inwardlj  quivering,  as  I  reflected  that  in  such  a  city  as  that,  eren 
common  civilitj  might  be  punishable  at  the  treadmill. 

Mj  companion  took  it,  however,  with  an  air  of  courteous  ferocity, 
and  asked  if  there  was  any  news.  Answer  of  any  kind  was  not 
easy,  for  fear  ahnest  tied  my  tongue;  yet  I  assumed,  considering  the 
weight  of  innocence  under  which  I  laboured,  a  very  creditable  air  of 
low  depraritj,  and  lamented  that  there  was  to  be  found  in  the  mom- 
ing paper  an  account  of  the  "  Deplorable  spread  of  virtuous  and 
eiüightened  Principles,'*  together  with  a  case  of  **  Shocking  Con-» 
sdentiousness  in  High  Life,**  that  argued  ill  for  the  countiy. 

^' Ah,"  retumed  he,  in  a  voice  that  sounded  like  the  creaking  of  a 
prison-door,  **  yirtue's  moving  on,  and  breaking  into  the  very  capital 
of  the  land.  It's  only  law  that  can  stop  it.  Onr  legislators  are  inac- 
tive,  gorenmient  must  get  to  work.  I  remember  the  day,  when  there 
was  hardly  an  honest  upright  man  in  the  metropolis;  and  now— -why 
almost  half  the  people  one  meets  have  got  some  little  bit  of  good  or 
other  sneaking  about  their  hearts." 

Emboldened  thus,  I  ventured  another  word  or  two,  and  was  again 
answered,  instead  of  being  seized  by  the  throat;  when  at  that  moment 
we  were  joined  by  a  third,  who,  being  known  to  my  companion,  pro- 
ceeded  to  gire  us  a  lively  account  of  a  scene  from  which  he  had  just 
retumed.  A  schoolmaster  had  been  Standing  in  the  pillory,  and  had 
been  pelted  to  death.  I  shuddered  as  he  described  the  horrible  bar- 
barities  of  the  mob,  and  sympathy  flowed  through  all  my  veins;  yet  I 
contrived  to  look  joyful  and  savage  as  I  inquired  the  crime  of  the 
schoolmaster. 
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^' Crime!"  med  the  indignant  imnunralist;  ^^that  word  is  hardly 
Strang  eBoagh.  Why,  he*B  been  teaching  the  bojs  their  prajers,  and 
ordeiiiig  th^  never  to  teil  lies! " 

Before  my  shaddering  fit  was  weU  over,  this  worthj  departed  with 
liis  paper  to  another  box;  and  quoting  the  compUinentary  langaage  of 
tke  newapaper,  while  I  told  the  actnal  truth  with  impuni^,  I  remai^ed 
to  the  meek  saint  who  remained — 

**  Novr»  that  friend  of  joars  appears  an  atrocious  rascaL" 

Mj  eMBpanion  tnmed  upon  me  a  shrewd,  scowling  look — ''  I  wonld 
ooi  baye  yon  be  too  sure  of  that.  Qf  course,  we  aU  fiatter  ourselyes 
that  we  are  despicable  yiUains;  and,  lor  my  part,  I  own  the  tmth 
with  candoui^-^es»  I  admit  that  /  have  a  little  infernal  grain  of 
honesty  somewhefe  in  my  composition  that  won't  come  out  of  me;)  fae 
MW  omoßf  decidedly,  an  abandooed  scoundrel;  bat  that's  gone  by;  take 
my  word  for  it,  he's  no  worse  than  he  should  be.  IVe  long  suspected 
hixn  of  sereral  littie  virtuous  practices  in  secret.  He  affects  the  tr^ 
meadoua  rogne,  to  be  sore;  biit  obserre  me — ^you  seem  freah  from  the 
eomitiT — ^we  haye  an  o?er-supply  of  hypocriay  in  the  city;  it  is  the 
9b1j  Tiee  we  can  get  too  much  of.  Bßal  villany  is  rare  among  us;  I 
trugt  nobody.** 

I  was  inwardly  admiring»  he  corrected  his  too  general  cen- 
Stop^  Fm  wrong.  My  eye  fiiQs  at  this  moment  on  one  tiiat 
nay  be  traated.  Tkere  he  is,  in  the  box  on  the  other  side,  rea^ng 
the  third  ediftion  of  *  The  Lie/  w^  &om  the  press.  Now  a  blaciser 
heart  than  his  you  won't  find — ^it  haa  no  red  spot  anywhere.  Ah,  ke 
is  indeed  a  notorious  miscreant." 

And  he  o^red,  with  obliging  brutality,  to  introduce  me;  bnt,  as 
he  went  orer  to  shake  hands  with  his  in£unous  and  valued  friend^ 
•ome  weaknesa  of  my  natnre  prompted  me  to  make  for  the  door,  and 
I  waa  again  a  wanderer  in  the  streets  of  the  City  of  the  Yices. 

As  I  passed  akmg,  dreading  lest  some  keen  suqncious  eye  should 
deleet  any  amiable  characteristic  of  my  nature,  I  b^an  to  meditate 
CO  tiie  imperative  neoessity  of  becoming  abominably  Ticious  as  speedily 
as  possible.  To  retum  to  my  former  State  of  being  was  impracticaUe; 
and  to  üye  where  I  was^  inexperienced  in  profiigacy»  and  undistin- 
goished  by  criae»  waa  equa%  so.  But  how  plnnge  mysdf  into  guiki 
^how  eaaife  the  dreadlol  rigour  of  the  law,  by  rendering  myself  a 
criaanal!  I  tnised  my  restless  gkneea  on  the  shopkeepers.  Asy 
one  of  them,  I  was  quite  satisfied,  could  readily  corrupt  me,  and  shew 
me  a  trick  or  two  worth  knowing,  if  I  could  but  worm  myself  into  his 
aequaintance;  but  how  could  I  expect  the  very  worst  of  them  to  per- 
petrate  a  good-natured  action,  and  injure  his  character  and  reputation, 
merely  to  oblige  me.  Bather  might  I  expect  bim  to  give  me  in 
custody  the  instant  I  had  confessed,  for  the  sake  of  the  public  rewards 
and  honours  bestowed  on  perfidy  and  cumiing. 

The  pedestrians^and  the  great  people  in  their  gaudy  yehides;  rogueiy, 
treacheiy,  ingratitude — stiälung  in  the  dark,  or  in  the  li^t,  either 
-■were  basenesses,  all  practicable  to  them,  and  easy  aa  lying;  bot  m 
my  own  patii  of  wickedness  the  obstades  seemed  insurmoontable.  I 
lo^ed  upon  the  inefiable  rascab  with  a  Sensation  of  envy.  Once 
more  did  I  fed  acutdy  the  loss  of  London.  There  I  should  have 
known  ai  once  how  to  cover  myself  with  disgraoe»    No  viee  could 
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have  come  much  amiss  to  me  there.  I  could  have  taken  in  an 
acquaintance,  libelled  a  neighbour,  ruined  mj  familj ! — somethingy 
even  tliese  would  have  been  to  b^:iii  with !    But  here 

One  thing  occurred  to  me.  There  were  scores  of  schooLs — ^two, 
three,  four,  in  almost  every  street.  "  Profligacj  taught  in  six  lessons;** 
"  Enaveiy,  on  improved  principles,  tllustrated  in  all  its  branches;" 
**  Moral  and  religious  habits  effectually  cured ;"  *'  Ljing  for  the 
Million,  a  new  dass  just  opened;" — ^these  inscriptions  met  my  eye  in 
every  direction.  And  jet  I  shrank  from  entering  mjself  as  a  Student; 
I  dreaded  to  disdose  how  exemplar j  had  been  my  oondact — how  mach 
I  stood  within  reach  of  the  iron  arm  of  the  law. 

Then  this  thought  arose  in  my  mind — ^I  would  begin  by  teaching 
myself  some  easy  and  achievable  vice,  that  might  obtain  for  me  at  least 
a  recommendation  to  mercy  in  the  event  of  betrayaL  I  summoned 
the  evil  passions  to  my  thoughts.  Envy,  now — a  detestable  vioe; — 
yesy  I  might  work  myself  into  a  fit  of  envy  and  malice;  bat,  alas!  I 
iiad  no  successful  friend  with  me,  overshadowing  me  with  bis  superior 
qnalities.  To  what  purpose,  then,  could  it  be  to  make  a  miserable 
display  of  envy!  Jealousy,  again; — ^well,  I  could  be  horribly  jealous; 
but  then  I  had  near  me  no  fond,  faithful,  unmurmuring  wife :  jealousy 
without  truth  and  chastity  to  set  it  off,  could  be  of  no  avaiL  Avance  ! 
that  sounded  well  at  first ;  but  I  recollected  it  was  an  old-gentlemanly 
vice  unfit  for  my  years;  and,  besides,  I  had  so  little  money  to  be 
miaerly  with :  here,  therefore,  there  could  be  no  sufficient  effect. 
Nay,  in  a  poor  man's  case,  the  abominable  vice  would  be  called 
prudence,  and  set  down  against  him  as  a  virtue. 

Thus  musing  and  murmuring,  I  raised  my  eyes,  and  on  the  front  of 
a  flaring  building  right  before  me,  read  divers  inscriptions  touching 
oordials  and  Compounds,  choice  wines  and  full-proof  spirits.  The  very 
thing  !  Here  I  could  make  sure  of  a  beginning  ;  and  vice  might  be 
afterwards  obtained  perhi^s  in  any  quantity.  My  mind  was  at  onoe 
made  up.  While  settling  the  important  point,  what  particular  infamy 
I  should  choose,  as  a  perpetual  oonnezion,  I  would  devote  myself  to 
drinking — ^intozication ! 

But  as  I  entered,  I  must  have  Struck  my  head  against  one  of  the 
giant  barreis  that  lined  the  door-way  ;  for,  instantaneously,  the  scene 
changed,  and  then — seated  in  my  own  chair,  I  found  my  feet  inside 
the  fender,  the  fire  out,  and  tme  glass  of  port  diffused  over  the  bottom 
of  a  quart  decanter. 
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LsT  the  gkd  heart  high  festal  keep, 

Iti  weary  labonr  gtay ; 
Put  off  its  care,  forego  to  weep, 

And  joy  in  Glory^  ray. 

Let  fSur  creation  dum  its  praise^ 
And  pilgrim  laint  its  love ; 

Pnre  be  its  path,  unstain'd  iU  irays, 
Reflecting  light  above. 


Be  this  the  Sahbath  that  we  hdd; 

Away  with  mystic  gloom  I 
From  earth*8  wide  sepolchre  is  roll'd 

The  darkness  of  the  tomb. 

Let  the  glad  heart  high  festal  keep, 

Its  weary  laboor  stay ; 
Pnt  off  its  cafe,  forego  to  weep. 

And  joy  in  Glory's  ray. 
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THE   HI6HLANDS   OF  JETHIOPIA. 

The  Highkmda  ofJSthiopia,  Bj  Major  W.  Cornwallis  Harris.  In  3  vols. 
8vo.  LoDgman  and  Co. — ^The  disting^isbed  traveller  Niebuhr  long  affo  de- 
scribed  nenioBnlar  Aiabia,  briefly  but  aocurately,  as  composed  of  a  uttoral 
band  of  low  bot  sands,  and  of  a  cooler  mountainous  interior ;  and  tbe  opposite 
coast  of  Africa  presents  tbe  same  features,  only  at  times  tbe  level  sandy  out- 
line of  sbore  is  broken  up  by  volcanic  eruptions,  wbicb  have  raised  up  rugged 
bills,  scattered  buge  lava  streams  upon  tbe  piain,  cut  off  bays  and  inlets  of  tbe 
Bea,  and  eyen  stopped  great  rivers  in  tbeir  course  to  tbe  ocean,  compelling 
them  to  lose  tbemselves  in  tbe  interior  sands. 

Such  is  tbe  coontry  wbicb  intervenes  between  Abyssinia  and  tbe  Bay  of 
Tajora,  wbere  tbe  Britisb  mission  to  tbe  King  of  Sboa  landed.  Tbere  is  tbe 
bay  itself,  bemmed  in  by  volcanic  rocks,  like  an  bour-glass ;  rocky  ravines  and 
narrow  glens,  most  difncult  of  traject ;  salt  and  briny  lakes,  emitting  sulpbu- 
reous  exbalations;  parcbed  sandy  and  clayey  plains;  and  tbe  great  river 
Hawash,  watering  tbe  fertile  Mobammedan  district  of  Aussa,  and  wnicb  never 
reaches  tbe  sea. 

The  jonmey  thiougb  this  littoral  district,  tbe  narratire  of  wbicb  occupies 
tiie  first  Tolume  of  Major  Harris*s  work,  is  tbe  most  amusing  portion  of  tbe 
whole  reoord.  It  is  difficult,  now-a-da^  wben  a  delicacy,  not  altogetber  con- 
sistent  witb  a  national  spirit  of  enterpnse,  sets  its  face  against  exploratory  ex* 
peditions  witb  wbicb  any  danger  is  connected,  to  get  anytbing  new  and  ad?en- 
tnioos  in  tbe  world  of  txavel ;  but  tbe  excursion  to  Sboa  bere  presented  to  us» 
abonnds  in  bair-breadtb  escapes,  and  grapbic  sketcbes  of  savage  life,  and  will 
still  be  read  by  some  witb  tbe  intense  interest  wbicb  was  once  given  to  tbe 
paees  of  Bruce  and  Munso  Park. 

The  lonff  delays  at  Tajnra,  and  tbe  modes  of  over-awing  tbe  Arab  Sultan 
Mohammed  form  a  characteristic  introduction  to  tbe  events  wlücb  follow,  and 
to  wbicb  tbe  momentarily  arrested  prog^ress  along  tbe  ^reen-belted  Bav  o£ 
Tajura  constitute  a  not-to-be-unanticipated  sequel,  tili  witb  the  ascent  into 
tbe  hüls,  and  scarcely  thirty  miles  from  tbe  starting  point,  the  climax  of  peril 
and  adventure  is  ahWdy  attained.  By  some  bad  arrangement,  the  joumey 
was  undertaken  in  tbe  heats  of  summer,  and  before  tbe  party  left  the  bay,  two 
seamen  of  the  attendant  schooner,  **  Constance,**  bad  perished  from  ezposure 
to  the  sun.  Lnmediately  on  leaving  the  coast,  and  in  tue  iron-bound  waste  of 
Tehama,  the  whole  party  was  in  danger  of  perisbing  from  thint,  from  which 
many  were  only  saved  by  tbe  exertions  of  a  Bedwin  Axab ;  but  scarcely  had 
they  reached  a  farook  of  clear  water,  wbere  they  reposed  themselves  a  seoond 
nignt,  wben,  by  clear  moonlight,  some  mnrderers,  witbout  havingeven  plunder 
tot  their  object,  stole  into  the  encampment,  plunged  tbeir  creeses,  or  long  knives, 
into  the  carodd  artery  of  one  Englishman  and  into  the  heart  of  another,  also  in- 
flicting  a  deadly  wound  upon  a  poor  Portuguese,  and  then  retired  from  the  haroo 
withoot  even  Mtng  seen.  It  is  evident  that  the  expedition  was  not  yet  pre- 
pared  for  the  sort  of  {wople  they  had  to  travel  amongst ;  and  we  have  httle 
oonbt  but  that,  at  their  subsequent  detention  at  Rillulloo,  the  ^Ity  partiea 
were  among  those  very  Eesab  who,  bearing  the  ostrich-feather  m  their  raven 
locka,  in  token  of  recent  bloody  deeds,  came  tbere  to  laugh  and  mock  at  the 
brave  but  incautious  white  fistces. 

But  while  the  tribes  inbabiting  the  low  districts  were  wild  and  savage,  and 
the  ph^ucal  aroect  of  the  coun^  bore  the  same  impress,  tbere  were  ledeem* 
ing  pomts  in  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  natural  productions.  Picturesque 
clompa  of  maffnificent  camel-thoms,  of  ancient  growth,  studded  the  ftce  of  the 
landscape,  and,  oovered  witb  golden  blossoms,  perfumed  the  whole  atmosphere» 
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The  myrrii-tree  flourished  on  the  hill  dde.  Whole  pUdns  were  covered  with 
thick  verdant  bushes,  interspersed  with  rieh  yellow  giass,  swarmiiie  with  an- 
telopes,  hares,  bustards,  and  florikin,  whilst  cedar-like  trees  stretched  their  long 
anns  over  flocks  of  guinea-ibwl  and  partridgcs.  TVoops  of  ostriches  scudded 
bcdbre  them,  raisiDg  douds  of  dust  on  plains  diversified  bj  the  tall  nests  of  the 
teimite  ant  The  ToDg^horned  oiyx  xanged  in  nnmben.  Lions,  leopazds,  and 
hyanas  prowled  about  the  camp  at  night  Qn  one  occaaion,  a  luckless  leopard 
being  detected  in  the  act  of  stoüing  acroes  the  ezpanse,  the  natives  pursued  it 
fnoi  ereij  quaiter,  and  haring  h«ited  and  honted  the  terrified  animal  into 
a  buah»  tranafized  it  with  thirty  ajpeais  at  once.  2^bra8  and  wild  asses  kept 
at  a  greater  distuice,  near  the  hiDs,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Hawash  wexe 
fteqaent  elqihants,  rhinocezoses,  boffidoes,  and  cnicodiks. 

Tbis  l^ter  mat  river  fonns  the  bonndary  of  Abysauiia  and  of  the  littond 
conntiy,  inlamted  bj  the  wOd  Mohammedan  ai^  Wp*^  popoktion.  The 
suifiioe  now  begins  to  rise  lapidlj,  and  the  change  expenenced  we  sfaaU  leave 
the  anthor  to  ezpress : — 

"  E^ery  change  in  the  mil  and  climate  of  AiKca  b  in  eztremei,  and  barrennesa 
and  «nbovnded  fertility  border  on  eaeb  other  widi  a  soddenncn,  whereof  the 
deaiaene  of  tempente  dimes  can  Ibim  no  cooeeption.  As  if  by  the  toaeh  of  the 
flucieiaa'a  wand,  the  aecne  now  pawee  m  an  instant  ftoa  parcbed  and  arid  wastca 
lo  oie  groen  and  kawAj  highlands  of  Abyssinia,  presenting  one  sbeet  of  rieh  and 
thiiring  cnhivation.  Eaeh  fertile  knoU  is  crowned  with  its  peaccfnl  bandet— caeh 
iwal  Tale  tiaferscd  by  its  crystal  brook,  and  teeoung  with  herds  and  floeka.  The 
oool  monntain  xephyr  is  redolent  of  e^antioe  and  jasnüne ;  and  the  soft  grecn  toii^ 
^angled  with  cloTer,  daisies,  and  bottercnps,  yidds  at  eTery  step  tlie  arooutie 
fragrance  of  the  mint  and  thyme." 

It  appMn  from  the  meteorolog^cal  rqpster  kept  at  Ankobar,  and  printed  in 
tiw  qppendix,  that  the  climate  of  Sovtfaeni  Abyaainta  is  nevcr  so  warm  and 
Server  so  eold  as  that  of  oor  own  conntry.  The  lange  of  the  tiiennometer  is 
fit«  5V>  3',  its  kyweet,  to  60^  r,  its  highest  Tbis  folly  aoconntB  for  wfaat 
Gibbon  calb  **  an  extraordinary  phenomenon,  which  has  hitherto  baffled  the 
ingennity  of  philosophen  and  Aeologiang  r  the  juxti^Msition  of  a  laoe  with 
Anb  features  and  olive  complexion,  with  pore  negroes  with  flat  noaes,  thick 
Ups,  and  wooUjr  hair.  The  highlands  of  .£thiopia,  which  Humboldt  comparsa 
to  the  lofty  pluns  of  Qoito,  require  a  raoe  distinct  ftom  those  bdow,  and  they 
«re  as  distinet  as  tho«^  divided  by  a  broad  interreninr  sea. 

Arrired  in  Abyasinia,  the  residence  of  themiasion  at  äe  cooit  of  Shoa,  whieh 
waa  prolooged  mr  npwards  of  a  year,  is  chiefly  chaiacteriaed  by  a  long  deten- 
tion,  nrenoos  to  hang  admitted  to  andience,  hj  the  enctions  and  cnpidity  of 
s  halr-ciTiliaed  eoDananity,  by  leiterated  kmgroffs  ibr  European  oonrnts,  and 
by  the  undiagiiised  halred  and  jealonsy  of  the  Cnristian  prieitiiood;  bat  theaa 
domeatie  erils  were  yaried  by  an  exterminatine  expeditkm  sgainst  a  Galhi 
tribe,  oalled  Sertie,  an  eiephant  hnnt  in  the  wOdemess  of  Gkuem,  a  bvffido 
bant  on  the  banks  of  the  Casam,  and  the  fidlure  of  an  attempt  to  yisit  tiie 
mpjpoied  actiye  ydcano  of  Fantali. 

The  miidon  exhibits,  also,  dnring  the  same  long  period  of  time,  an  oecanonal 
barigfater  aspect  The  medical  men  were  übend  of  sacconr  and  assistanee. 
By  the  exertioos  of  the  mnch  lespected  Kiapf,  the  missionary,  (who  is  on  thia 
eeoasion  ftr  the  fint  and  only  time  allndM  to»)  the  disoonsolate  gionps  of 
hcathen  eanrtäyes,  many  with  mfimts  at  their  backs,  taken  in  the  inyanon  of 
the  Seartie  oistrict,  were,  contrsry  to  all  inreeedenta»  liberated  and  aOowed  to 
VBtnm  to  their  homes.  A  treaty  of  commerce  was  completed  and  signed;  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  king^s  sicknese,  the  embassy  obtained  the  Kberation 
of  the  brothers  and  blood  relatives  of  the  deqpot  from  the  dnngeons  to  wUch 
they  had  been  consiffned,  by  state  jealonsy,  for  nearly  the  thiid  of  a  oantnrT. 

The  namdye  of  Major  Harris,  besides  seyeral  charaeteristic  national  tales, 
whioh  haye  not  been  at  all  improred  by  the  Ossianic  langaa^  in  which  they 
are  given  to  the  reader,  contains  interestmg  Sketches  of  the  Kmg  of  Shoa,  aiid 
ef  hn  oottit,  of  the  oonyersion  of  JEthiopia,  its  religiooa  wars,  and  the  expnl- 
«km  of  the  Jesvits,  as  well  also  of  existing  Christian  lemnants,  and  the  präsent 
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State  of  ibe  chuich,  which  appean  to  be  little  better  than  paganism.  Long 
and  carefal  detük,  as  far  as  could  be  collected,  are  also  eiven  of  the  Galla  and 
oiber  tribes ;  and  tbere  is  a  valuable  catalogue  of  extant  MSS.  in  the  ^thiopic 
and  Amharic  tongaes,  besides  tbe  calendar  of  the  church. 

There  ia  no  part  of  Africa,  Effjpt  being  excepted,  the  history  of  which  is 
connected  with  so  niany  objects  of  curiosity  as  Abyssinia.  Albeit  the  descent 
of  the  rojal  house  from  Solomon  maj  be  as  idie  a  story  as  ever  monks  invented 
to  abuse  the  reverent  ignoranoe  of  their  lay  brethren,  still  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  Visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  the  court  of  Jerusalem  ;  nor  ia  there  any 
of  the  early  conversion  of  an  ^thiopian  of  high  rank,  under  one  of  their  queens, 
by  Philip.  The  resemblance  between  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  modern 
Abysnnians  and  the  Hebrewa  of  old  is  so  striking,  that  erery  traveller  has  re- 
presented  them  as  afibrding  in  actual  dmes  a  mithfnl  representation  of  the 
Israefitea  in  the  days  of  Gmeon  and  Joshua.  Its  peculiar  literature,  as  well 
as  its  ancient  Christian  church,  have  been  preaerved  in  the  midst  of  pagan  and 
Afofaunmedan  nations.  The  iEthiopians,  wno  disputed  with  the  Egyptians  and 
Cictfaaginians  the  empire  of  Africa,  had  an  ancient  language  cognate  with  the 
Syriac,  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Arabic,  but  distinct  from  all,  and  having  a  cha- 
ncter  of  its  own,  as  ezempUfied  by  the  late  discoveries  made  on  the  coast  of 
Aiafam,  of  an  Hhimyartic  cnancter,  altogether  unlike  the  Knfic,  but  bearing 
a  striking  conformity  with  the  letters  of  the  Ghiz,  or  the  old  JCthiopic  of  the 
▼ersion,  and  of  other  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Abyssinian  church,  and  which 
was  the  prevailing  language  probably  many  centunes  before  the  time  of  Fnt- 
mentius.  But  besides  the  Ghiz  and  the  Amharic,  there  are  many  other 
idioms ;  as  besides  the  Monoeophysites  of  the  Alezandiian  school,  there  are 
mbo  sectarians  of  various  persuasions. 

Rnppell  has  also  established  two  physical  types  as  prevalent  among  the 
Abyssiniana — a  first  trpe,  'vidiich  is  European ;  and  a  secood,  which  is  moie 
strictly  iEthiopian.  ifhe  first,  acoording  to  M.  D^Abbadie,  is  Sh^mtic,  tmd 
the  seoond,  Airican,  and  approaches  to  the  nefipro.  These  are  all  subjects, 
ciUier  above  the  calibre  of  the  eallant  maior,  or  Tost  sight  of  in  a  great  parade 
of  language,  but  which  demanded  investisation  and  research  similar  to  what 
has  been  given  to  the  natural  history  of  me  country,  bv  Dr.  Both,  whose  re- 
ports  in  the  appendix  reflect  great  credit  upon  their  author,  and  convey  much 
mlly  Taluable  and  available  information. 

It  would  be  diflicult  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  results  which  may  flow 
Crom  the  mission,  or  from  a  commumcation  thus  opened  with  so  remarkable 
and  interestinff  a  country.  Such  a  communication  has  lons^  ago  been  abl^ 
adrocated  by  Mr.  Salt  and  Lord  Yalentia,  both  travellers  in  Northern  ^thi- 
opia.  Mr.  Salt  pointed  out  the  now  too  well-known  fact,  that  the  nadon  and 
iti  religion  are  nst  rertnng  to  ruin ;  and  Lord  Valentia  expresses,  in  simple 
but  eamest  language,  his  belief  that  caution  and  moderstion  in  introduoing 
the  purer  forma  of  Christianity  would  meet  with  success. 

Mmot  Hams*s  total  silence  upon  this  subject,  and  upon  the  labours  of  Mesars. 
Krapf  and  Isemberg,  shew  that  the  Hon.  East  India  Godipany*s  govemment 
nre  instructions  upon  the  principle  which  influence  them  in  India ;  and  it  is, 
indeed,  Tery  doubnbl,  where  there  is  such  a  broad  hiatns  to  get  over  as  a 
Monophyiite  doctrine,  if  it  were  not  better  if  gradual  dvilization  was  allowed 
to  pnoede  religioos  interferenoe.  The  author*8  total  silence  rmrding  the 
joumeys  of  Dr.  Beke  and  othen,  and  the  supposed  expulsion  or  the  British 
missiooarles,  is  more  remarkable  and  inexplicable.  The  produce  of  Abyssinia 
oonststs  in  gnxns,  myrrh,  baisam,  drugs,  gold  dust,  ivoiy,  rhinoceroa'  homsi 
ottrid^-f^ures,  choioest  coffee,  dry  hides,  sheep,  ghee,  civet,  peltries,  &c. ; 
hat  how  these  are  to  be  transported  across  the  dieaded  T^iama,  when  the 
Abysnnians  will  not  venture  a  step  into  the  country  of  the  murderons  Adalel 
and  Somauli,  we  are  at  a  loes  to  conceive.  One  thing  is  certain :  it  ia  that  the 
tiafBc  in  Christian  slaves,  thousands  of  whom  are  annually  hurried  away  by 
rapadons  and  lustfbl  Mohammedans  to  the  markets  of  Tijura,  Zeyla,  and 
Birbera,  deroands  immediate  extirpation,  and  Warrants  mat  saorifiees  to  wipe 
away  wwh  a  grieranoe  from  among  onr  Christian  breturen ;  another  ^'^ 
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ihat  the  fine  climate  of  the  JEthiopian  highlands  ooens  a  comparatively  pro- 
mliing  field  for  further  investigation.  It  appears  that  there  exists  a  greater 
ChrUtian  kingdom,  with  a  more  powerfiil  sovereign  at  its  head,  than  that  of  Shoo, 
in  the  same  mountains ;  and  this,  designated  as  Susa,  or  Sasou,  would  lead 
the  way  to  the  further  regions,  which  conceal  in  their  bosom  the  long-sooght 
ioarcea  of  the  White  Nile ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  from  tnence  to 
the  valle  V  of  the  Niger,  there  is,  crossing  all  central  and  intertropical  Africa, 
a  broad  band  of  country,  possessing  a  fertile  soll,  a  delightful  climate,  and  no 
doubt  kingdoms  and  popuJations,  unknown  e^en  by  name. 


7^4  Comic  ABnanj  1844. — ^Late  in  the  Christmas  season — ^but,  perhaps,  even 
more  to  be  welcomed  on  that  account,  as  calculated  to  prolongr  ue  time  of  jest 
and  laughter,  and  extend  Üie  reign  of  Christmas  intb  the  £aster  nolidays— comes 
the  Comic  Album ;  bearing,  both  extemally  and  within,  in  its  arrangements  of 
type  and  paper,  its  abundance  of  marffin  and  appropriateness  of  decoration, 
evulences  ot  Mr.  Yizetelly*s  nndiminished  art  m  tlie  discovery  of  "  novel 
eifects.**  Few  books  so  well  answer  to  their  names ;  this  is  tnily  a  comic 
**  album,**  and  has  equal  claim  to  its  second  title,  ^*  a  book  for  everr  table.** 
Many  of  the  unnumbered  desiffns  are  excellent ;  some  are  of  French  origin, 
and  nave  a  whimsicality  of  their  own.  It  would  be  absurd  to  particularize 
points,  in  a  case  where,  as  you  tum  over  the  leavcs,  you  are  pretty  sure  to 
tmgh  equally  everywhere.  The  *'  Album**  opens  with  a  gpraphically  versified 
description  of  the  royal  trip  to  France,  by  Mr.  A*Beckett,  the  satire  of  which 
«« gives  delight,  and  hurts  not**  Other  humorists,  in  prose  and  verse,  re-echo 
the  atrain,  and,  with  almost  unvarying  success,  aim  at  wit  without  personalitj. 
Who  is  lion  Gkultier  ? — ^not  Mr.  Lockhart,  assuredly ;  yet  he  has  sncceeded 
in  giving  us  a  real  ballad,  ^'from  the  Spanish  of  AsUey^s,**  and  it  is  oititled, 
Don  Fernando  Gomenalez.    We  must  snatch  a  stanza  out  of  it 

**  Don  Fernando  Gomersalez,  basely  hare  they  bome  thee  down ; 
Paoes  ten  behind  thy  charger  is  tby  glorions  body  thrown ; 
Fettert  have  they  boand  upon  thee,  iron  fetters  ftst  and  sore— 
Don  Fernando  Oomersalea,  thou  art  captire  to  the  Moor! 

**  On  the  twentieth  day  of  August — 'twas  the  feast  of  fiüse  Mabound — 
Came  the  Moorish  population  from  the  neighbouring  cities  round ; 
There  to  hold  their  foul  carousal,  there  to  daoce  and  there  to  nng, 
And  to  pay  their  yearly  homage  to  AI  Widdicomb  the  King ! 

**  First  they  wheel'd  their  supple  coursers,  wheel'd  thcm  at  their  ntmost  speed, 
Tben  they  gallop*d  by  in  s^uadrons,  tossing  of  the  light  jareed ; 
Then  around  the  circus  racmg,  ftster  than  the  swallow  flies, 
Did  they  spum  the  yellow  sawdust  in  the  rapt  spectators*  eyes." 

AI  TViddioomb  orders  Gromersalez  to  be  brought  befbre  him,  and  decrees  a 
trial  of  strength  with  bis  wamors— 

**  *  Couites  three  within  this  circus  'gainst  my  warriors  thon  shalt  nm, 
Ere  yon  weltering  pasteboard  ocean  shall  reoeire  yon  mudin  sun." 

Gomersalez  vanqnisbes  them  all,  but  AI  Widdicomb  is  treacherous,  and  is 
iustly  tumbled  into  the  dust,  by  the  exaspeiated  Don.  Now,  then,  Gomersalez 
nas  to  fly  for  bis  life,  bis  fbes  cnasing  him : 

'*  Speed  thee  up  the  sloping  spring-broad,  o*er  the  bridge  that  spans  the  seas; 
Yonder  gauzy  moon  will  light  thee  through  the  groTe  of  canyas  trees.** 

It  is  Astley*s,  and  nothing  eise. 


Adv^nhtm  o/Afr,  Ledbmru  and  kufriand  Jack  Johnson,  By  Albert  Smith, 
Fstj, — These  volumes  introduce  to  our  notice  a  ^Titer  whom  we  have  never 
met  befure,  in  this  form  of  publication.  Mirth  has  but  lately  admitted  him  of 
her  crew,    Presentbg  himself,  therefore,  for  the  first  time  on  any  stage,  or. 
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at  all  events,  in  connexioii  with  those  boords  which  inclose  a  three-volume- 
Uteraiy  adventure,  the  new  performer  is  entitled  to  that  cordial  reception 
which  good  feeling  and  pleasurable  anticipation  always  acconL 

In  this  spirit  we  have  read  his  *^  Ledbury  Adventures,"  written  to  sketch 
the  manners  of  certain  classes  of  society  "  as  thej  actually  are.**  Of  his  cha- 
racters — "  if  thejr  are  thought  in  some  instances  superficial,  or  deficient  in  deep 
knowledge  of  haman  nature,  he  would  only  heg  his  readers  to  regard  the  por- 
trajal  of  them  as  they  would  the  face  of  a  clock  ** — ^if  it  give  correct  informa- 
tion,  few  people  stop  to  inquire  about  the  Springs  and  wheels. 

Without  making  a  stop  ourselves  to  examine  this  matter  of  clocks  and  cha- 
racter,  we  may  remark  that  correctness  in  the  one  case  is  absolutely  essential, 
in  the  other  desirable  or  not,  necessary  or  perfectly  dispensable,  just  as  it  may 
happen.  Correctness  is,  in  the  present  instance,  asserted — the  author  professes 
to  sletch  certain  manners  *^  as  they  actually  are ;"  but  if  the  claim  to  accu- 
racT  were  far  stronger  than  we  honestly  esteem  it  to  be,  it  would  not  neces- 
sanly  follow  that  his  work  would  be  worthier  or  more  welcome,  more  clever 
or  more  amusing.  We  shall,  for  our  parts,  sav  nothing  about  the  "  actually 
are**  of  the  matter,  feeling  pretty  sure  that  whosoever  should  seek  the  com- 
pany  of  Mr.  Ledbury  and  his  associates,  with  a  view  to  correct  examples  of 
certain  classes  of  society,  would  suüer  disappointment.  Yet,  as  the  poet 
exchdros — 

"  Heavens,  was  I  bom  for  notbing  bnt  to  write  I " 

So  the  sketcher  of  manners  might  exclaim,  "  Must  I  write  nothing  but  cor» 
rectness  ?  **  Comic  pantomime  and  caricature,  broad  fiirce,  and  fun  in  every 
form,  fbrbid ! 

It  is  quite  enough,  that  these  sketches  of  Paris  and  London  life,  in  some  of 
the  middie  and  lower  oonditions  of  both,  were  written  in  periodical  divisions, 
always  with  a  view  to  some  timely  and  peculiar  effects,  which  the  author,  in 
his  modest  observations  at  the  close  of  his  story,  likens  to  the  twirls  and 
sparkies  of  fireworks.  They  are  not  the  less  sportive,  fimtastic,  whimsical,  or 
nilliant  now  than  at  first ;  unless  it  is,  that  being  here  seen  altogether,  or  in 
constant  succesdon,  instead  of  separately,  one  enect,  by  its  superior  sparkle, 
throws  the  other  into  shadow.  The  enüre  want  of  interest,  as  a  story,  is  of 
coorse  also  feit  more  than  it  could  be,  when  each  scene  stood  by  itseif  and 
boasted  an  effect  of  its  own.  Yet  the  characters  seldom  go  to  sleep,  the  author*s 
aoimal  spirits  rarely  ilag ;  and  the  tone  of  droU  and  quizzical  remark  upon 
men  and  things  is  so  sustained,  and  apparently  so  native  to  the  writer,  that  it 
sometimes  runs  even  into  the  few  pages  devoted  to  graver  and  more  terrible 
doings.  The  characters  indeed  are  generally  on  the  move ;  and  something  like 
them  may  very  possibly  be  seen,  not  merely  supporting  the  whimsicalities  of 
dialogne  and  event  in  stage  farce,  but  even  in  the  out-of-the-way  comers  and 
crooked  avenues  of  real  life.  They  include  such  people  as  Crinks,  Rawkins, 
Frodgers,  Pattle,  Cripps,  Grimley,  Uoddle,  Koops  and  Co.  Queerly  as  these 
names  sound,  one  seems  to  know  the  people  by  them.  Among  them  are  some 
excellent  metropolitan  monstrositie«.  The  supper  parties,  and  scencs  of  that 
description,  are  the  liveliest;  at  these,  the  author  seems  as  completely  at  home  as 
Jack  Johnson  himself,  who,  however,  is  sui  generU ;  but  the  best  in  point  of 
case  and  spirit,  in  a  perception  of  the  ridiculous  and  grotesque,  in  knowledge 
of  the  scenes  portrayed,  and  in  a  power  of  pidnting  them  b^  a  series  of  broad, 
careless  touches,  are  the  scenes  oi  Paris  life  in  Quartier  Latin. 

These  volumes  aiford  a  proof  that  Mr.  Albert  Smith  is  the  possessor  of  comic 
powers  of  delineating  some  of  the  features  of  life ;  but  they  do  not  prove  that 
ne  has  made  his  best— only  bis  first — use  of  them. 


Wandering»  ofa  Joumeyman  Tailor  through  Europe  and  the  East;  trans'^ 
lated  by  Wiuiam  Hotciti,  from  the  Oerman  of  HoUhaus,  Mr.  Ilowitt  may 
rrasonably  plume  his  pen  upon  having  given  to  English  readers  a  real  literary 
Dovelty — a  genuine  book  oi  travels— Xy  a  genuine  joumevman  tailor.  P.  D. 
Holtbaus  is  a  native  of  Werdohl,  in  Westphalia;  averitable  ne^^l^msin:  »• 
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tailor  of  a  non-sltting  and  ambttlatory  tum  of  mind ;  in  one  respect  but  a 
ninth  portion  of  a  man^  yet,  at  a  journey,  more  than  nlne  men  combined ;  who, 
some  twenty  years  ago,  oonceived  the  idea  of  uncrossing  bis  legs  after  bis 
apprenüoesbip,  and  of  *^  atitcbing*'  bis  way  tbrougb  some  of  tbe  most  cele- 
brated  parta  of  tbe  world. 

Tailon  bave,  indeed,  done  notable  tbings  ere  now,  so  connecting  tbemselves 
witb  tbe  great  ends  and  objects  of  beroism  and  romance,  as  to  deserve  tbe  dis- 
tinction  of  baving  allied  tbeir  names  witb  tbe  drama,  and  become  tbe  beroes 
of  a  tragedy ;  yet  tbe  enterprise  of  tbe  craft  bas  never  been  so  signalized  as  in 
tbe  trips  wbicb  Holtbaus  bfvi  been  bold  enougb  to  take  in  varioos  fipreat  cities 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  A&ica,  from  1824  to  1840.  Indeed,  tbe  äoemaking 
trade  bas  hitberto  carried  away  tbe  literary  palm  from  all  otbers,  and  a  long 
list  migbt  be  furnisbed  of  professors  of  tbat  craft  wbo,  employing  tbeir  in- 
tervals  of  leisure,  or  musing  upon  grave  matters  wbüe  plying  tbe  awl,  bave 
jranked  tbeir  names  witb  tbose  wbicb  tbe  world  justly  deems  wortby  of  remem- 
brance ;  but  tbis  celebrated  and  mncb-respected  craft  never  made  itself  sucb  a 
pair  of  seven-league  boots  as  our  Westpbalian  must  wear,  and  it  must  frankly 
De  owned  tbat  sucb  a  pair  are  witbout  precedent. 

Tbe  present  translator,  in  a  former  work  gave  a  curious  eiposition  of  tbe 
cbaracter  of  trade-guilds  in  Germany,  witb  reference  to  young  joumeymen- 
wanderings  on  a  nrst  escape  from  tbe  fetters  of  apprenticeslup ;  but  tbe 
desire  was  lodged  in  tbe  beut  of  Holtbaus  still  earlier  in  life.  "  To  see  the 
World,**  be  says,  ^'  was  bis  most  living  desire.**  His  sad  spirit  said  witbin  bim, 
^  Wert  tbou  Dut  of  years,  tbat  tbou  migbtest  travel  !**  And  now  bebold  be 
can  fiirtber  soliloquize,  and  oomfort  bis  still  craving  soul  witb  sucb  a  remi- 
niscence  as  tbis—**  I  have  wandered  several  times  tbrougb  Germany,  Foland, 
Hungary,  and  WaUacbia ;  I  was  a  long  time  in  Buckarest  and  Constantinople ; 
and  undertook,  witb  tbe  money  I  bad  saved  tbere,  a  pilnimage  tbrougb  Egypt 
to  tbe  Holy  Land ;  I  kneeled  at  tbe  birtbplace  and  the  sepulcbre  of  the 
Saviour ;  stood  in  adoration  on  the  holy  Mount  Zion,  on  Tabor,  Golgotba,and 
the  Mount  of  Olives ;  bathed  in  Jordan ;  wasbed  myself  in  the  lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth ;  looked  in  vain  around  me  on  tbe  Dead  Sea  for  living  objects ;  was 
in  the  worship  of  St.  Joseph,  and  in  many  other  holy  places  of  which  the 
Scriptures  make  mention.  I  retumed  to  Constantinople,  and  betook  myself 
tbrougb  Athens,  where  I  worked  nearly  a  year,  and  thence  tbrougb  Italy, 
France,  and  Belffium,  homewards  to  my  Fatherlandl** 

Yes,  be  **  works  **  as  he  eoes ! — ^tbere  is  tbe  wonder.  Tailoring  and  travel- 
ling  go  band  in  band  witb  Holtbaus  through  three-quarters  of  the  world.  He 
bas  no  means  of  roamine  but  bis  cross-legged  trade.  Man,  in  varioua  parts  of 
the  earth,  would  be  to  lum  an  entirely  unknown  animal,  if  he  bad  not  tbe  ad- 
vantage  of  measuring  bim  for  a  coat.  He  sits  down  at  (Constantinople,  or  on 
Mount  Lebanon — "  at  Thebes,  or  Athens,  when  be  virill,  or  where  ** — and 
baving  dug  up  a  little  cash  witb  his  needle,  dances  as  it  were  upon  the  point 
of  it,  and  cuts  capers  tbrougb  the  air,  tili  he  lands  in  another  famous  and 
classical  locality.  Mr.  Howitt  exaggerates  not  in  the  least  when  be  says  ^  he 
literally  sews  lus  way  from  continent  to  continent.** 

We  have  only  space  for  one  recommendation  to  the  reader— to  read  the 
little  book,  wbicb  is  füll  of  matter,  and  deserving  on  its  own  account,  as  much 
almost  as  on  its  author*s.  Tbat  extraordinary  and  indefatigable  person  is  now 
stitching  and  strolling  about  Russia,  whence  he  is  to  retum  soon  witb  matter 
for  a  second  work.  It  will  be  long  before  the  world  sees  sucb  another  aathor 
of  his  clotb. 


The  Spirü  ofthe  Nation,  Part  ü. — Tbis  is  a  series  of  political  songs  and 
national  oallads,  by  the  writers  of  the  Dublin  repeal  newspaper,  "  The  Kation.** 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  criticise  Üiem.  Tbey  breathe  the  fiercest  spirit  of 
bostility  to  tbe  principle  of  the  union  and  the  maintenance  of  English  power 
in  Ireluid ;  they  are  steeped  in  bitterest  recollection  of  eveiy  wrong  and  every 
kind  of  suffering  endored  by  tbat  ill-fiuted  oountry  for  centuzies  past  \  and 
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they  incolcste,  in  words  that  bom,  lessonsof  redress,  of  fVeedom — too  often,  we 
fear,  of  weageance — tbat  migfat  perfaaps  tingle  even  in  colder  ears  than  those  to 
wliich  thej  aie  tddressed.  Bat,  as  poems,  they  alike  charm  and  surprise. 
They  are  wonderAiUy  eamest,  biting,  passionate — all  pathos  now,  now  lül 
ÄiTj-^wajs  mnsical  and  füll  of  thought — seldom  wanting  either  in  sweet* 
ness  or  in  strength.  This,  admiration  is  obliged  to  say.  Who  the  writers 
may  be,  and  what  eise  they  may  have  written,  we  know  not ;  but  never,  in 
onr  reooUectioo,  were  political  songs  poured  fbrth  with  such  profunon  and 
power. 


1.  Lääe  Praices^  hy  Mrs.  John  Slater,  2.  The  Nunery  Rhfme»  of  Eng- 
land,  eoüected  by  James  Orchard  Haäiweü. — Two  little  books  for  the  young, 
worthy  of  oommendatioQ  from  their  eiders.  llie  first,  in  appropriate  garb, 
presents  a  liberal  coHection  of  anecdotes  of  illustrioos  children  ctt  all  cotin- 
tries ;  and  Mr.  Horsley  has  uded  their  effect  by  some  very  pleasing  designs 
that  can  well  aiford  the  admission  of  a  solitar^  ezception.  The  seoond  can 
boast  of  Bucoessfol  editions  in  the  past,  and  will  enjoy  continaed  popularity 
while  there  is  an  aar  left  for  in&ntine  bailad  literatuxe,  or  a  nursery  to  sing 
the  songs  in. 


Prize  Essay  on  Lote  Hburs  of  Business. — ^The  subjectof  late  bodness  honrs 
generally  has  been  handled  with  sacfa  justice  of  remark,  and  snch  true  kind- 
ness  of  feeling  by  an  acoompliabed  contributor  of  oar  own — a  writer  who,  in 
all  she  iindertakes,  has  ever  the  pnrest  and  wisest  moral  ends  in  view — that 
in  this  place  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  attention  to  this  easay  by  Thomas 
Davies,  wfaich  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptbt  Noel  has  flraced  with  a  suitable  in- 
trodaction.  It  is  the  resnlt  of  a  pnze  offered  by  Sie  Metropolitan  Drapers' 
Association.  Mr.  Baptist  Noel  rigntly  describes  tne  simple  and  lucid  prodac- 
tion  as  one  that  ezaggerates  no  grievance  and  indulges  m  no  invective,  while 
it  miiblds  **  a  great  amoant  of  human  suffering  whiä  may  easily  be  removed 
if  tbose  who  became  acquainted  with  its  existence  will  only  nse  their  inflnence 
Ibr  that  purpose.** 


P9ems  on  MueeUaneous  Subfects,  By  Robert  Snow^  Esq. — A  circumstance 
which,  tfaongfa  it  is  legibly  intimated  on  the  title-page,  was  unnoticed  by  us 
imtÜ  ihe  pen  was  newiy  dipped  for  a  record  of  the  ciSm  pleasnres  which  this 
Tolnme  or  yerse  had  brought  us,  fbibids  now  more  than  the  bare  record.  The 
poems  are  not  printed  ror  public  distribution — for  the  evident,  at  least  the 
only  conceivable  reason,  that  many  of  them  relate  to  subjects  of  personal  or 
fionily  interest ;  bat  these  are  by  no  means  the  least  interesting  in  themselves 
to  thonghtful  readers,  or  the  least  finished  of  the  yarioos  pieoes  componng 
this  tasteful  and  elegant  addition  to  the  treasores  of  the  Lake-school.  Mr. 
Show,  tiioagfa  apparentlj  shrinkioff  from  a  public  oompetition  with  his 
<BUow-poets,  farings  to  bis  labour  of  We  a  high  nnderstanding  of  bis  gnsA 
art,  the  feeling  <x  a  scholar,  an  ear  nicely  attuned,  and  a  sense  of  the  finest 
delieacies  of  yerse.  His  volome  is  a  trionte  to  the  power  of  Wordswordiy 
and  a  token  of  the  wonderful  impressiyeness  of  his  poetry ;  it  is  already 
soiBeieotly  witfain  the  pale  of  pubiicity  to  render  our  s^zure  of  a  passage  or 
two  no  violatioiL  The  lines  here  ^ren,  howerer,  are  more  Tennysonian  in 
ster: — 

**  OM  Bxvnnxno  btow,  n  thx  texm  1842. 

Tnxss  the  tpires  and  these  the  turrets  sons  of  Eton  loye  to  greet } 
See  beneath  the  row  of  Hne-trees  that  low  wall,  our  wonted  seat. 
See  those  benehes ;  on  the  oaken  wainscot  grayen,  see  that  name ; 
See  the  throii|(iDg  generation — ^'tis  another  and  the  same— 
Beneath  thoae  «Im-trees  in  the  meadows  mnsical  with  happy  soonds 
Of  unbnAen  boyish  spirits  gambolling  in  ceaseless  rounds  :j 
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And  by  the  gallant  river  eddying  onirard,  ever  bright  and  deep, 

I  seem  to  know  the  weeds  and  nuhes,  and  the-willow't  gracefol  sweep; 

And  I  See  the  seifsame  elm-tree  ander  vhich  in  bj^one  jears 

Me  my  parents  left,  a  timid  norice,  drown*d  in  parung  tears. 

Once  more  I  greet  its  whispering  branches :  nay,  the  veiy  clouds  that  fly 

0*er  head  away,  like  yonthtul  days,  seem  mouldä  in  a  well-known  sky. 

'*  Comrades  of  yonth's  bygone  season  I  comrades  in  the  cheerful  glade ! 
May  I  shev  what  feaifiü  tracks  the  wheels  of  circomstance  have  made  ? 
And,  band  in  hand,  how  time  and  Space  have  swom  to  sever  yon  and  me. 
And  thrown  between  congenial  souls  a  thousand  leagnes  of  land  and  sea? 
No :  stronger  feelings,  stronger  passions,  in  the  interval  haye  grown ; 
I  the  changes  of  a  lifetime  in  a  few  short  years  have  knoim. 
Farther,  further»  in  the  distance,  Eton,  waned  thy  hoary  towers ; 
Yet  I  clong  to  thy  remembrance — ^rallied  all  my  spirit's  powers — 
For  the  ties  that  held  me  to  thee  wom  and  fray'd  with  worldly  strife 
Might  haye  snapp*d  bat  for  new  blessings  callmg  me  to  second  life.'* 

'        "  Now  'tis  comfort  to  address  thee,  Spirit  of  that  ancient  Place ; 

Thee,  the  souI  of  England's  glory,  of  her  sage  and  warrior  race  t 
Spirit,  now  array'd  in  whiteness,  now  with  shadows  overcast, 
Come  with  precept  for  the  future,  with  rebnkings  for  the  past. 
Since  thy  Henry  roled  in  Britain,  year  by  ycar,  and  day  by  day, 
At  the  gates  of  thy  renewing  maim*d  and  Ktter^d  lies  Decay  : 
Thou  ootwellest,  like  thy  nver's  stream,  nnpeiishingly  rife 
With  yonth's  blithe  elements  of  motion,  and  inyolnerable  life. 
By  the  dignity  of  friendship — ^by  the  chastenings  of  the  mind — 
By  Communications  lofty— all  that  elevates  mankind — 
Let  me  Iotc  thee  like  a  parent — flee  to  the«  and  be  at  rest — 
To  thy  water-brooks  betake  me,  like  the  hart  by  hunters  press'd." 


Records  of  Scenery^  and  other  Poems,  Bu  the  Hon.  Julia  Avgtuta  Maynar^^ 
— Many  poems  in  the  elegant  coUection  belore  us  have  been  presented  singly 
to  the  readers  of  this  Magazine ;  oar  opinion  of  them  may  tnerefore  be  said 
to  have  been  expressed  in  a  manner  that  needs  no  reiteration  now.  Those 
with  which  they  are  here  associated  are  in  every  respeet  worthy  to  be  their 
companions.  The  opening  poem,  which  runs  to  no  great  length,  combines  a 
number  of  graceful  pictures  and  felicitous  allusions,  in  smooth,  haimonious 
yerse ;  and  in  many  of  the  remainin^  pieces  there  is  a  sacred  and  pious  colour- 
ing  thrown  in,  which  indicates  the  possession  of  sensibility  and  religious 
enthusiasm. 


The  Prism  of  Imagination,  By  the  Baronen  Calabreüa.  Longman.—- 
Book-beauty  have  we  seen  admired  and  extolled  often  and  often ;  for  art  in 
recent  years  has  been  prodigal  of  its  specimens ;  and  great  triumphs  in  the 
wav  of  printing,  decorating,  illustrating,  and  binding  have  been  acmeved,  first 
yearly,  then  monthly,  then  almost  weekly.  But  we  have  never  seen  such 
book-beauty  as  this — never,  indeed,  anything  that  could  momentarily  compete 
with  the  splendour  of  this  production  as  a  volume.  It  is  a  blaze  of  beauty. 
The  borders  and  omamental  titles  are  by  Mr.  Owen  Jones.  The  brilliant 
colours,  the  glowing  gold,  by  which  the  eye  is  dazzled  and  delighted,  are  the 
least  features  of  their  attractions,  which  comprise  the  charm  of  wonderftrl 
▼ariety  and  invariable  grace  and  elegance  in  the  design.  There  is  in  each  of 
the  tales  thus  produced,  suiBcient  literary  beauty  and  moral  value  to  reward 
the  reader  who  can  subdue  bis  wonder  and  keep  his  eyes  a  moment  oif  the 
margin ;  but,  combined  with  the  merits  mentioned,  we  can  easily  imagine 
that  the  volume  must  prove  s^pet. 
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THE  COURT  OF  QUEEN  ANNE, 

BT  THE  EDITOB. 


BOOK    THE    FIRST. 

CHAPTBE  THB  SLBTENTH. 

n  WBICB  IT  U  IHXWN  TBAT  THX  DUCHX88  OF  MABLBOBOQGH  HAB  NOT 
XRTIBELT  LOST  HSR  INFLÜENCB  OVBB  THE  QCnSEN. 

Arm  enjoying  for  a  few  seconds  tbe  confusion  into  which  the 
party  was  thrown  by  her  sodden  and  unexpected  appearaoce, 
and  darting  a  scornful  and  indignant  glance  at  Harley,  the 
Duchess  ofMarlborough  advanced  towards  the  queen,  and  said 
in  a  Umß  of  deep  reproach,  **  Is  it  come  to  this,  madam?  Are 
my  long  and  faithfui  Services  to  be  thus  rewarded  ?" 

**  What  mean  you,  duchess?"  demanded  Anne,  yainly  endea- 
▼ooring  to  hide  her  embarrassment 

«  Do  not  affect  ignorance^  madam/'  replied  the  duchess,  con- 
temptaously.  ''It  will  not  avail  you.  I  know  how,  and  by  whom 
B(r.  Harley  was  brought  here,  and  why.  The  scheme  was 
worthy  of  him — ^worthy  of  bis  hypocritical  ally ;  but  unworthy» 
moat  onworthy  of  you.  What  must  the  object  of  the  interview 
be,  that  requires  to  be  clandestinely  conducted  ?  What  must  it 
be  when  the  Queen  of  England  blushes — ay,  blushes — to  be 
detected  in  it  I" 

**  No  more  of  this,  duchess  I"  ezclaimed  Anne,  angrily. 

''  Nay,  I  wiU  speak  out,  madam,"  retumed  the  other ;  ''  if  they 
are  the  last  words  I  shall  ever  utter  to  you.  I  will  shew  you  how 
much  you  have  been  deceived  by  this  double-dealing,  msidious 
fellow,  who  Stands  abashed  in  my  presence,  though  he  dared  just 
DOW  to  lift  up  bis  head  loftily  enough  in  yours.  This  miserable 
tomcoat,  I  say,  who  now  comes  to  you,  would  have  been  glad  to 
make  any  terms  with  me.  But  I  rejected  bis  proffer  with 
disdain.  I  would  not  use  him  even  as  a  tooL  In  revenge,  he 
has  recourse  to  the  vilest  stratagems,  and  having  reached  your 
majesty  by  means  which  only  he,  or  some  one  eaually  basc,  would 
resoft  to,  pours  bis  poison  in  your  ear,  which  luckily  proves  as 
innocttous  as  it  was  malignantly  and  murtherously  intended.  Let 
him  deny  this  if  he  can« 


covered  his  composure ;  **  most  uneqmvocally  deny  it  Your 
TDijeaity  has  now  heard  the  duchess  out,  and  I  could  not  desire 
a  better  advocate  for  my  cause  than  she  has  proved.  Setting  aside 
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juiise  yoa  are  so  surrounded  by  the  duchess's  creatures, 

.1  li  a  course  must  have  been  unsuccessfuL     Of  the  manner 

( ii  this  System  of  espionage  is  carried  on  by  the  duchess, 

inajesty  can  form  an  idea  firom  the  fact  that  the  private 

I  \  low  you  condescended  to  grant  me  to-night,  has  been  dis- 

>"(l  to  her.     And  now,  madam^  with  your  gracious  permission, 

%ll  proceed  with  what  I  was  saying  when  this  Interruption 
<  ^'iirred.  You  yourself  have  admittCHi  an  anxiety  to  shake  off 
:  !it'  yoke  which  your  too  confiding  nature  has  imposed  upon  you." 

*'  'This  cannot  be  true,  madam  ?"  cried  the  duchess.  "  Give 
riini  the  lie — give  him  the  lie." 

''  Her  majesty's  silence  is  sufficient  answer,"  replied  Harley. 
**  Does  not  your  grace  perceive  that  by  your  overweening  pride 
— by  your  violence,  and  by  your  rapacity,  you  have  alienated  the 
aifections  of  a  too-indulgent  mistre&s.  Nothing  but  the  good- 
nature  upon  which  you  have  presumed  has  enabled  you  to  retain 
your  place.  But  1  teil  you  in  the  queen's  presence,  and  in 
her  voice,  that  it  is  her  wish — ^her  command  that  you  should 
retire  firom  it" 

**  Ha  r  exciaimed  the  duchess,  with  a  roar  like  that  of  a  Uoness. 

**  Mr.  Harley,  you  go  too  far,'^  said  the  queen,  much  alarmed. 

**  No,  your  majesty,"  replied  Harley,  "  I  wül  take  all  upon 
my  heacL  I  wiU  teil  this  imperious  woman  that  her  reign  is 
over — that  you  are  determined  to  emancipate  vourself  from  her 
thnddom-^and  to  be  the  great  queen  you  ought  to  be>  and  are. 
Amoment's  resolution  willdo  it.  The  stepis  taken.  The  scene 
you  dreaded  has  occurred«  Bid  her  leave  the  room,  and  sur- 
render her  places,  and  you  are  indeed  mistress  of  your  kingdom« 
Bid  her  go.^ 

**  That  Word  will  never  be  pronounced  by  the  queen,  sir,"  said 
the  duchess,  undauntedly. 

**  Your  majesty'a  fi:eedom  hangs  on  a  breath,''  whispered 
AbiniL     **  KecoUect  how  much  you  have  suffered." 

**  Duchess,"  said  the  Queen  in  a  voice  of  emotion,  "I  must " 

"  Before  you  proceeo,  madam,"  interrupted  the  duchess,  '*  let 
me  have  a  word.  I  will  not  wrong  myself  by  any  comparison 
with  the  persons  I  have  found  in  your  presence.  I  hold  them 
as  nothing,  except  so  far  as  your  majesty  designs  to  make  them 
of  importance.  I  will  not  remind  you  how  unceasingly  my 
eneigies  have  been  devoted  to  your  service — ^how,  ever  since  you 
mounted  the  throne,  I  have  had  but  one  thought — the  advance- 
mentof  yourglory ^ 

**  With  an  occasional  bye*reflection  as  to  your  own  aggrandize* 
ment,**  remarked  Harley,  sarcastically. 

*'  I  will  not  remind  you  of  my  great  husband's  Services  in  the 
field  and  in  the  State,  pursued  the  duchess,  disregarding  the 
remaik ;  **  but  I  will  contine  myself  to  the  friendship  with  which 
I  have  been  honoured  for  many — many  years,  and  which  refers, 
not  to  public,  but  to  domestic  afiairs.  Our  secret  feelingp  ^ ^"^*^ 


rou  to  make  the  adruice.  WluU, 
lan  refiue  Mis.  MwleVs  leqoett  P 
le,"  replied  &e  ducnen.  "  Hr. 
d  ehe  ezbended  her  huid  to  faim. 
B  it  is  giveD,"  replied  Harley,  ad- 
is  a  huder  b)ow  than  tfae  cÄber," 

tantlf. 

man  cease  between  joa,"  aaid  the 

lat  tbis  is  the  Uat  prirBte  inter- 
Mr.  Hvlej,"  rejoined  the  ducfaesa. 
that  her  grace  alwa;s  maintains 

ent,"  Bubjoined   Harley.     ''Mra. 

iferred  to  the  Duchess  of  Marlbo- 

all  rettre,"  süd  the  queen,  smilii^. 

I  private  witb  your  poor  fiüdifal 

lesa,  coaziiigly. 

]ueen.     "  I  am  too  nnidi  &tigued 

e  ezbausted  me.    Good  night,  Mr. 

ßwth." 

ihe  Becretary'e  profotmd  bow,  she 
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(Itichess  aod  Harkj  regarded  eadi  odier  for  aome 
-  tixedly  in  silence. 

:Olihcr  you  or  I  most  retire  fixmi  diis  cantest,  Mr.  UMey/* 
'.Hl  üic  formery  at  length. 
"  U  is  Dot  for  me  to  teil  joor  grace  widdk  of  the  two  it  shall 
(icy '  hc  replied.  '^Butl  have  no  Intention  of  witlukawiag.'' 
-'  Then  I  know  bow  to  act»"  said  tlie  docheas. 
'*  There  is  no  dbanoe  of  a  coalition>  Isupposef  he  inmnaated» 
ixi  his  smoothest  tones. 
*'  With  yoa — juewerl^  replied  the  dudieas,  contemptuouslj. 
At  this  moment»  Abigail  retumed. 

<<  I  wiflh  your  gnce  good  night,"  said  the  seeretuy,  bowing 
ceremonionsly. 

'*  Good  night,  sir,"  replied  the  duehess.  '*  I  will  take  care 
this  is  the  last  time  you  are  seen  here*" 

'*  Heed  her  not,"  said  Abigaü,  as  they  qoitted  die  loom ;  ^  the 
qoeen  is  as  mach  yoor  fiiend  as  ever.  Folfil  my  injonctions 
leipectiDg  Mr.  Masham  implicitly,  and  you  shall  ha^e  another 
interview  as  soon  as  you  phnse." 


CHAPTER  THE  TWELFTH. 

C9  THB  PBOTOCATIOM  OFFEBXD  BT  MASHAM  TO  THE  MABQÜIS  DB  OÜX8CABD  XT 
SMB  SAlllT  AilBt^  OOTlHB-BOiriB ;  AMD  Ol  THS  CRAIXBNOB  TMAT  BHSOMD, 

A  deeper  impt^ession  had  been  made  by  Abigail  upon  Masham 
than  he  caied  to  acknowledge.  Having  persuaded  himself  that 
he  dioukl  think  of  her  no  more,  he  was  vexed  to  find  her 
imi^  perpetually  recurring  to  his  mind,  and  in  order  to  destioy 
the  eSect  produced  by  her  charms,  he  aggravated  her  coquetry» 
and  heigfatened  every  vexatious  ciicumstance  that  had  occurred 
at  the  mU;  bot  all  would  not  do.  He  could  not  render  himself 
indifferent  to  her,  and  her  very  capriciousness  seemed  to  make 
her  more  attractive.  A  ride  in  the  pan:  having  fidled  in  distracting 
his  thouffhts,  he  twaired  to  die  Samt  James's  Coffee-house,  wheie 
he  firana  the  £arf  of  Sunderhmd  conveising  very  eagerly  with  a 
gentleman  of  good  figure,  and  remarkably  intelligent  coimte* 
Baoee,  vAo  was  well  known  to  him  as  Mr.  Arthur  Maynwaring. 
Descended  firom  a  brauch  of  a  very  old  Cheshure  fiunJJy, 
wUdi  had  seCtled  at  Ightfield,  in  Shn>i»hire,  and  connected  on 
the  matemal  side  with  the  ancient  and  important  fieunilies  of  the 
Ejgertons  and  Choknondeleys,  Mr.  Maynwaring  was  as  much 
distii^ished  for  his  hieh-breeding  and  polished  ezterior,  as  for 
his  wit,  scholarship,  ana  general  ability.  He  was  an  admirable 
political  writer ;  a  keen  satirist  and  critic ;  and  his  judj;ment  on 
aO  matten  of  taste  and  leaming  was  oonsidered  indisputable. 
Maynwaring  was  a  member  of  the  Eat-Cat  Club,  and  accounted 
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"  If  Masham  feels  himself  in  danger,  let  him  absent  himself 
from  court  for  a  few  daja,"  observed  sunderland. 

"  No,  that  would  never  do,"  lejoined  Majnwariog.  "  A 
tbousand  jeets  would  be  ia  circulation  at  bis  expense,  and  he 
would  never  surrive  the  ridicule.  No,  he  must  stav  and  boldly 
face  the  enemy.  The  txue  way  to  mortify  her,  wiU  be  to  afiect 
perfect  iadifference,  and  whatever  lures  she  may  throw  out, 
whatever  wiles  practise,  appear  utterly  insensible  to  them." 

"I  should  be  better  pleased  to  pique  her  as  she  piqued  me," 
retumed  Masham,  "by  payine  attention  to  another. 

"  Yoa  sre  not  oiaster  enougn  of  yourself  for  that,"  süd  Mayn- 
waring.  "  No,  indifference,  real  or  a^cted,  must  be  your  game. 
He  ia  m  love  wtth  her,"  he  obseired  in  a  low  voice  to  aunderland, 
as  Masham  stepped  aaide  for  a  moment. 

"  Evidently  so,"  replied  the  other  ia  the  same  tone.  "  If  they 
meet,  a  reconciliation  will  infallibly  take  place.  It  must  be  our 
busioess  to  prevent  it,  tili  she  iß  fully  compromised  with  Guiecard. 
If  we  could  but  get  him  away  for  a  week." 

"  Ah !  bat  he  wont  go,"  retumed  Maynwariag,  laughing. 

"  Ag^ia  amusing  yourselyes  at  my  expense,  geatlemen,"  ob- 
served Alasham,  retuming. 

"  I  was  mereiy  observing  to  Sunderland,"  replied  Maynwaring, 
"  that  I  think  Abigail'a  inäuence  with  the  queen  vostly  over- 
rated." 

"  I'm  flure  '■'"  '  "        'ied  the  earl ;  "  Guiscard  wiU  find  out 
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his  error  if  he  thinks  to  secure  bis  own  advancement  bj  marrying 
her.     When  she  weds,  she  will  necessarily  lose  her  place.'' 

^*  Not  necessarily,  I  believe,"  observed  Masham. 

'^  Oh,  yes,"  rejoined  Maynwaring.  '^  But  wbat  matters  it  ?  The 
French  adventurer  will  be  rightly  served." 

*'  I  shoiild  not  mind  her  loss  of  place,  if  she  had  a  heart,'' 
sighed  Masham,  "  but  she  evidently  has  none.^' 

'*  Not  a  bit  more  than  Guiscard  himself,"  replied  Maynwaring, 
"  so  they  will  be  nicely  matched.  Adsdeath !  here  comes  the 
marquis. 

As  the  exclamation  was  uttered,  Guiscard,  accompanied  by 
Saint  John  and  Prior,  entered  the  cofiee-room.  As  the  new- 
comers  drew  near,  Saint-John  said,  laughingly,  "  Good  day^ 
gentlemen  ;  IVe  a  piece  of  news  which  wiU  delight  you  all, 
especially  Masham.     We  are  to  have  a  marriase  at  court.'' 

^  A  marriage!"  exclaimed  Maynwaring.    ^^  Between  wbom?** 

*'  Between  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  Guiscard  and  the  fair 
Abigail  Hill,''  replied  Saint-John.  ^'  Here  he  is,  to  receive  your 
congratulations." 

Is  it  settled,  then  ?"  asked  Masham,  hastily. 
Mr.  Saint-John  is,  perhaps,  ^ing  a  little  too  far  in  saying 
that  it  is  actually  arranged,"  rephed  Guiscard ;  *^  but  I  hope  the 
marriage  will  not  be  long  delayed." 

"  Accept  our  best  wishes  fcr  the  speedy  completion  of  your 
fai^piness,  marauis,"  said  Sunderland  and  Maynwaring  tc^ther. 

"  'Sdeath,  Masham,"  cried  Prior,  "  why  don't  you  offer  your 
congratulations  likewise  ?  The  marquis  will  be  a  great  man 
presently,  and  it  is  prudent  and  proper  to  worship  the  rising  sun." 

"  Let  those  worship  it  who  like.  I  want  nothing  firom  him," 
replied  the  young  equerry,  Walking  moodily  away. 

*'  A  disappointed  rival !"  said  Sunderland  to  Guiscard.  *'  Ah  I 
manmis,  you  are  a  lucky  fellow  I" 

"  Deuced  lucky  1"  cried  Maynwaring.  **  You  hayen't  decided 
yet  for  Whig  or  Tory,  I  presume  ?" 

**  Pardon  me,"  replied  Prior.  "  Guiscard  is  with  us.  And  if 
Sonderiand  finds  some  one  in  bis  post  within  a  month,  he  will 
know  who  placed  bim  there." 

A  loud  laugh  foUowed  this  sally. 

''  Gentlemen,"  said  Masham,  retuming  quickly,  and  looking 
angrily  round,  "  I  should  be  glad  to  know  the  cause  of  your 
merriment" 

*^  Ha  I  ha  I  ha !"  was  the  general  response. 

**  This  young  Masham  thinks  everybody  is  laughing  at  him 
to-day,"  said  Sunderland.  "  On  the  contrary,  my  good  fellow, 
we  sincerely  condole  with  you — Ha  I  ha  I" 

**  Your  mirdi  has  but  slight  grounds  for  it,  my  lord,"  replied 
Masham,  stemly.  **  You  are  willing  to  take  Guiscard's  word  for 
his  acceptance  by  Miss  Hill.    For  my  own  part,  I  doubt  it." 

'*  How,  sir  ?"  cried  the  marquis. 
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**  I  moie  dum  donbt  it,"  pursued  Masham,  loadly  and  em** 
phatically, — **  I  believe  it  to  De  wholly  Mae  I" 

The  laughter  was  instandy  hushed,  and  some  otfaer  persons, 
irfio  chanoed  to  be  in  the  coTOe-room  at  the  time,  gadiered  round 
the  group. 

'^  rshaw,  my  dear  Masham,"  said  Maynwaring,  **  yoa  let  your 
vezation  at  our  friaid's  suocess  carry  yoa  too  far.  Marquisy  yoa 
wiU  make  due  allowance  for  bis  disappointed  feelings." 

*'  Moet  assuredly,"  feplied  Gruiscaid ;  **  I  am  wiSing  to  take 
no  notice  of  the  ämont     Masham  knows  not  what  he  says." 

'*  Yoa  ahali  not  get  off  thus,  marauifi,"  rejoined  Masham, 
with  increasing  anger«  *^  I  vepeat — deliberately  repeat — diat 
yoa  have  imposed  upon  diis  Company." 

'^  Mr.  Masham  hopes  to  cut  my  raroat,  in  order  to  remove  an 
obstade  between  bim  and  Miss  HiU,"  observed  Gruiscaid,  with 
Buppressed  anger,  **  bat  I  will  try  to  disappoint  him.'' 

<<  You  are  qoite  in  the  wrong,  Masham,"  said  Sunderland, 
taking  the  youn(^  eqaernr  aside, — ^'^on  my  honour,  yoa  aie. 
Grandng  that  this  vain-glorious  Frenchman  has  adyanoed  more 
daan  he  nas  Warrant  for,  yoo  will  only  giye  Abigail  new  canse 
for  triumph  by  thns  playins  the  Quizote  for  her.  Aliow  me  to 
reconcile  matters.  I  can  oo  so  at  once,  without  oompromiaii^ 
you  in  the  slijghtest  degree." 

**  I  will  onfy  retract  what  I  have  said  on  receiving  fiom  Miss 
Hill's  own  lip  a  confirmadon  of  the  marqois's  Statement,"  repKed 
Masham,  soilenlY. 

**  Pshaw,  you  Know  that  it  is  impossible,"  said  the  earL  *^  Be 
reasonable."* 

The  young  equerry  shook  bis  head. 

"  Since  there  is  no  help  for  it,  ffendemen,  and  anoe  1fr. 
Masham  is  deaf  to  my  lemoostrances,  I  suppose  you  most  meet," 
said  Sunderland,  turning  round. 

**  Most  oertainly,  my  lord,"  replie4  the  marquis, — ^^  most 
certainly  we  most  meet.  And  I  trost  no  one  bere  will  attempt 
to  intenere.    We  are  all  men  of  honour.*' 

There  was  a  slight  responsive  munnur  among  the  Company, 
and  those  who  were  strangers  immediately  witbchew. 

*'  Mr.  Maynwaring,  may  I  count  upon  you  as  my  friend  ?' 
said  Masham. 

**  Unquesdonably,"  was  the  repljr,  "  thouffh  I  ocMifess  I  would 
ratber  assist  to  settle  the  matter  in  any  otner  way.  Bat  since 
that  may  not  be,  I  sball  be  happy  to  attend  you." 

**  And  I  conclude  I  may  calcolate  on  you,  Mr.  Saint-John?" 
said  the  marquis. 

Saint-John  bowed. 

**  Where,  and  at  what  hour,  shall  die  meedng  take  place, 
gentlemen  ?"  he  inquired. 

**  As  early  as  is  agreeable  to  th^  marquis,^'  replied  Madiam, 
<*  and  in  Hyde  Park,  if  he  has  no  objecdon." 
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^  Hyde  Park  will  mdt  me  «8  weM.  m  wbj  odier  jimce/^  replied 
Gwcud,  ^  and  tiie  earlier  the  better ;  becaisae,  as  I  shall  sit  up 
lill  the  hoor  of  meeti^  I  shall  get  to  bed  the  sooner." 

^'That  remaios  to  be  aeen,"  lejotned  MarivunL  '^  At all events^ 
joa  mi^  get  to  leaC* 

**  Tboe  preüminaiies  arranged,  gentlemeD,"  said  Saint-Jobn,. 
"  I  presoBM  yott  cao  aaeet  without  anaoy anoe  to  each  odier.  And 
I  therefbfe  beg  the  fiiFour  of  your  Company  at  siipper  to-^oight, 
as  well  as  that  of  all  oor  fideods  heue.  Afew  choice  spiiits  have 
promised  to  come  to  me ;  and  wben  I  teil  yoa  I  expect  Mrs. 
MBcegiidle  and  Mrs.  Oldfield,  I  am  sure  I  need  offer  yoa  no 
fiiither  induoesieDt'' 

The  uiTitatioQ  was  eagerly  aocepted  by  all  ezcept  Masham^ 
who  would  wiUk^ly  have  dedined  it,  bat  Maynwaring  whisper- 
ing  him  that  his  refusal  mieht  be  misoonstimd,  he  reluctantly 
assented;  and,  afler  a  litde  furdier  con^etaation,  the  party 
sepaiated, 

CBAPTER  THE  THIRTEENTH. 
«t  TRB  ii—w  ifl»  or  wm  mar  bt  mashjlm  at  süffb»  at  xr.  sAmr-ioHK's^ 

▲MD  OF  TKS  XZAHS  PB0P08ED  S¥  HZM  OT  ASJUSiaMO  ▲  QUAEBSL  BXTWXBII 
US.   BBACEGntllLB  AND  XB8.  OLDIIELD. 

Havoto  dined  alone,  and  made  such  preparatioBS  as  he  thou^ht 
Hccessaiy  for  the  meeting  of  the  morrow,  Masham  betook  him-* 
sel^  about  ten  o'clock,  to  Saint-John's  residence  in  Saint  James's- 
plaoe.  Hie  party,  which  was  more  numerous  than  he  expected, 
hadalready  sat  down  to  table,  but  a  place  was  reserved  for 
him  between  Maynwaring  and  Prior,  mto  which  be  slipped 
as  Guietly  as  he  could.  Most  of  the  goests  were  known  U> 
Masnam  personally,  and  all  by  reputatioa ;  and  as  he  sunreyed 
the  assendMage,  which  oomprised  maay  of  the  most  eminent  wita 
of  the  day,  he  could  not  but  feel  that  he  had  little  title  ito  a 
place  among  them. 

At  the  head  of  the  table,  as  a  matter  of  coorse,  was  Saint-John, 
who  appeared  in  most  buoyant  q[>irits,  and  on  his  right  sat  a 
lady  with  a  most  fascinating  expression  of  oountenance,  fine 
darK  eyes  of  extraordinary  briUiancy,  and  hair  and  eyebrows  of 
the  same  shade.  Though  a  brünette,  her  complexion  had  a 
rieh  bloom  m  it,  and  though  ki  the  maturity  of  bfe  her  charms 
had  lost  none  of  their  attractioa.  Her  smile  was  witchery  itself» 
as  thousands  who  had  feit  it  make  its  way  at  once  to  the  heart, 
could  testify.  This  was  the  admiraUe  actress,  Mrs.  Anne  Brace* 
g^xdle,  than  whom  a  lovelier  or  more  accomplished  woman 
never  trod  the  boards. 

On  her  right  sat  a  gentleman  of  veiy  oourdy  appearance,  and 
possesring  handsome*smooth  features, who  paid  her  the  mostde voted 
attention,  and  who  was  addiessed  by  her  as  Mr.  Conffreve.  Next 
to  Coagreve  sat  another  wit,  but  scarcely  so  polished  in  manner, 
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figore  was  thick-eet  and  Square,  and  bis  attire  such  as  belonged 
to  bis  military  rank. 

Captain  Steele's  attentions  werc  directed  towards  bis  neigb- 
bour,  a  young  and  singularly-beautiM  woman,  witb  a  sligbt  but 
graceful  figure,  and  an  arcbness  of  look  and  manncr  tbat  was 
perfectly  irresistible.  Tbis  was  Mrs.  Bracegirdle's  rival,  Mrs. 
Oldfield,  wbo  bad  lately  risen  into  fame,  and  divided  tbe  town 
witb  ber.  All  Steele's  gallantries,  bowever,  were  tbrown  away. 
Mrs.  Oldfield  bad  ears  and  eyes  only  for  tbe  soft  spcecbes  and 
tender  glances  of  Mr.  Maynwaring,  wbo  sat  on  ber  rigbt,  and 
witb  wbom,  it  may  be  mentioned  in  passing,  sbe  afterwards 
formed  a  long  and  lasting  attacbment  onlv  closed  by  bis  deatb. 

Passing  over  Maynwaring,  Masbam,  rrior,  and  Sunderland, 
we  come  to  tbe  tragic  poet,  Nicbolas  Rowe,  tbe  autbor  of  tbe 
"  Fair  Penitent,"  wbose  somewbat  satumine  countenance  was 
convulsed  witb  laugbter  at  tbe  jests  of  bis  neigbbour,  tbe  face- 
tious  Tom  D'ürfey,  wbo,  like  Wycberley,  was  one  of  tbe  wits 
of  tbe  previous  Century,  and  upon  wbose  sboulders  Cbarles 
tbe  Second  bimself  bad  often  leaned,  to  buin  a  snatcb.  No 
one,  indeed,  in  former  days  could  troll  a  ditty  more  merrily 
tban  old  Tom ;  nor  could  any  one  write  a  cboicer  song  of  tbe 
amorous  and  convivial  description  in  vogue  wben  be  was  in 
bis  prime.  Like  Wycberley,  Tom  D'ürfey  was  a  good  deal 
tbe  worsc  for  wear.  Tbe  wonder  would  bave  been  if  be 
were  not,  considering  tbe  roUicking,  reckless  life  be  bad  led ; 
but  in  spite  of  rbeumatism,  flying  gout,  and  otber  acbes  and 
^ns,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  ioUier  old  fellow  tban 
Tom,  or  one  wbo  enjoyed  tbe  good  things  of  life  more,  or 
deserved  tbem  better.  He  was  somewbat  sbabbily  attired  it 
is  true,  for  Tom  was  not  one  of  your  prosperous  wits.  But 
wbat  of  tbat?  His  coat  migbt  be  tbreadbare,  but  bis  jests 
were  fresb  and  glossy,  and  far  more  genial  tban  tbose  of 
tbe  refined  and  freezing  Conffreve ;  and  as  to  bis  laugb,  it 
was  joviality  itself.  Tom  D'Orfey  bad  truly  a  lyrical  genius, 
and  was  utterly  free  from  tbe  anectation  wbicb  is  tbe  beset- 
ting  sin  of  modern  ballad-mongers;  but  be  was  besides  an 
in£fisiticable  labourer  for  tbe  stage,  and  composed  in  bis  time 
aboye  tnirty  comedies,  all,  or  most  of  wbicb,  are  forgotten. 
AlasI  poorTom!  tbereis  but  a  faint  and  far-off  ecbo  of  tbee 
and  tby  pleasantries  in  tbese  degenerate  days.  Guiscard  was 
D'ürfey's  neigbbour,  and  next  to  tbe  marquis  sat  Mrs.  Centlivre, 
tbe  witty  autboress  of  seyeral  excellent  but  licentious  comedies, 
— tbougb  no  more  licentious  tban  tbe  taste  of  tbe  time  required, 
— tbree  of  wbicb,  «  Tbe  Busy-Body,"  "  Tbe  Wonder:  a  Woman 
Keeps  a  Secret,"  and  «  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife,"  still  keep 
tbeir  bold  of  tbe  stage.  Mrs.  Centliyre  bad  some  little  personal 
beau^%  and  bad  been  tbrice  married,  ber  last  busband,  Mr.  Joscpb 
Centiivre,  being  yeoman  of  tbe  moutb,  otberwise  cook  to  tue 
late  King  William  tbe  Tbud.     Her  latest  comedy,  tbe  «  Piatonic 


tfae  "  Skge  of  Danuacns,"  and  the  pweis  tie  cootri^ted  to  the 
Tatler,  Uk  ^lectator,  and  tbe  Guardian.  And  vidi  him  the 
circuit  of  tbe  table  ia  cooipleted. 

Tbe  repast  was  maenificentl;  sened,  as  well  ae  admiraUe  and 
abundanL  A  crowd  ta  lacquejs  in  Saint-JcAn's  sumptuous  liverj 
were  in  attendance.  The  table  groaned  with  the  finest  ehaaed 
Bilver  dishea,  and  spaiiled  with  crystal  glass ;  and  as  didi  after 
dish  of  ezqataite  flavour  dieappeared,  delkacies  still  more  tempt- 
iag  SDCceeded.  The  wines  were  poured  fcrth  in  equal  |m}fiision, 
aod  the  produce  of  tbe  cbotceat  vintaffes  of  France,  Spain,  Ger- 
many,  and  even  Uungary,  was  quaSed  m  bumpeia.  Noone'sgUss 
was  aliowed  to  stand  emptjr  a  moment,  and  there  was  a  ccmstant 
dischai^  of  Champagne  corks.  An  iacompanihte  host  was  Saint- 
Joba.  He  had  none'  of  tbe  airs  of  a  petit-mutre,  leaving  bis 
guestfl  to  shift  für  tbemselves,  but  did  tbe  h(H)oun  of  bis  table 
Dospitabl;  and  welL  Bj  bis  sprighü;  Eslliea  he  kept  up  an  in- 
cessant  roar  of  Isiuibter,  and  the  only  person  npon  wboae  brow 
a  sligbt  cloud  coold  be  discemed,  and  who  appeared  to  have  no 
zestfur  tbe  rieb  riands  or  the  delicious  wines,  was  Madum. 

"  Mr.  Masfaam  looke  like  the  rejected  lorer  tn  a  comedj,* 
observed  Mm  Bracegiidle,  in  her  exquisite  Toicei  which  gare  to 
w(»ds  of  little  impoit  significance  tbe  moet  extratndinaiT. 

"  Mar,  bj  m;  futh,"  cried  Saint-John,  **  it  is  not  actmg  with 
him.    M asnam  is  fimlieh  enough  to  lore  a  woman  after  sbe  has 
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agieed  to  |^Te  her  hmtd  to  aoother;  and,  what  is  more,  nothing 
will  content  him  bat  the  life  of  his  fortunate  livaL" 

**  YoQ  aie  too  hard  upon  the  young  gentleman,  Mr. 
Sunt-John,**  aaid  Mrs.  Oldfield»  whose  accents  were  qoite  as 
nmaicai  and  delicioiis  as  tho6e  of  Mi&  Bracq^irdle ;  ^^  if  he  is 
RaDy  m  love»  he  is  mach  to  be  pitied.  I  vow  he  is  the  only 
Benon  here  who  knows  anything  of  the  passion,  unless  it  be 
Mr.  TlckelL  If  your  lady-Iove  has  jilted  yoa,  sir,  {orgtt  her,  or 
iopplj  her  place  with  another." 

**  t  coula  easily  do  that,  Mrs.  Oldfield,"  replied  Masham, 
gallantly. 

''  I  hope  you  don't  mean  to  be  so  silly  as  to  lisk  your  life  fi>r 
her?"  pursued  the  lady. 

''  Pennit  me  the  honour  of  \nne  with  you/'  rejoined  Masham, 
eYasively. 

**  With  great  {deasure,"  she  replied,  '*  bat  I  must  have  an 
answer  to  my  question.  Some  women  like  to  be  the  cause  of  a 
doel ;  bat  I  should  hate  the  man  who  fouffht  for  me ;  or  rather  I 
flfaoahi  hate  myself,  which  would  come  to  the  same  thing.  Ladies^ 
let  U8  take  Mr.  Masham  ander  our  special  protection.  It  wonld 
be  a  thousand  pities  ifsopretty  a  fellow  were  cut  off  in  the 
flower  of  his  youth,  and  au  for  a  senseless  jüt  Your  Toices, 
Tm  sure,  will  be  with  me.     Fight  he  must  not." 

**  Certainly  not,"  cried  the  mree  other  ladies  in  a  breath. 

^  You  hear,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Oldfield.  *^  We  are  four  to  one« 
Yoa  cannot  disoblige  so  many  fidr  supphcanta  And  now,  let 
OS  know  who  is  your  rival  ?" 

**  You  will  make  me  his  rival  if  you  go  on  thus,"  remarked 
Maynwarinff,  somewhat  petulantly. 

**  MrsL  OUfield  is  beut  upon  a  conc^uest,  it  seems,''  observed 
Mr&  Bracegirdle,  in  a  low  tone,  to  Samt-John. 

^  A  glance  from  you  will  win  him  from  her,"  replied  the  other ; 
^  you  have  often  carried  off  a  whole  house  in  the  same  way." 

**  111  try,"  said  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  ^^  if  only  to  mortify  the  vain 
thing.  Mr.  Masham,"  she  continoed,  aloud,  and  throwing  one 
of  her  irresistible  glances  at  him,  ^  I  am  curious  to  know  what 
sort  of  person  it  is  that  has  inspired  you  with  so  deep  a  passion." 

**  Ay,  do  teil  us,  Mr.  Masham  ?"  said  Mrs.  Centlivre. 

"  She  is  young  and  beautifol,  of  course  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Manley. 

^  And  wealthy,  also,  it  b  to  be  hoped?"  added  Mrs.  Centlivre. 

'' Do— ndo  describe  her?"  cried  Mrs.  Oldfield.  '*  Does  she 
lesemble  any  of  us — Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  for  instance  ?" 

**  Qr  Mra.  Oldfield?"  rejoined  the  other  actress. 

Here  there  was  a  general  laugh. 

^  Masham  will  have  a  second  duel  on  his  hands  ere  loi^, 
I  berin  to  think,"  said  Congreve,  elancing  at  Mrs.  Braceffirdle. 

''He  will  have  a  third,"  rejoined  Maynwaring,  ''and  wul  have 
to  pfovide  himself  with  another  second,  for  I  mH  be  obliged  to 
take  part  as  a  principaL" 
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'*  Reallj,  gentlemen,  I  am  unconscious  of  giying  you  offence^** 
Said  Masham. 

"  m  take  Mr.  Conffteve's  quarrel  off  your  hands,"  said  Mrs. 
•Bracegirdle.     '^  If  he  ngbts  any  one,  it  shall  be  me." 

*'  And  since  Mr.  Maynwaring  has  thrown  up  bis  office,  I  sball 
be  bappy  to  attend  you  as  second,"  said  Mrs.  Oldfield.  '^  I  can 
manage  an  affair  of  tbe  kind  quite  as  well  as  bim.  As  for 
swords,  Tve  plenty  at  your  service,  and  pistols  too,  if  needed. 
You  shan't  blusb  for  your  second,  for  TU  coroe  in  my  town  gal- 
lant*s  apparel.  You  rememberÄfty  Goodßeld,  in  tbe  **  Woman 
tumed  Bully."  ^  Udsbud^  sir/'sbe  added,  assuming  tbe  look  and 
tone  of  tbe  cbaractery  ^^  do  you  come  bere  only  to  ask  questions? 
Tbis  is  not  to  be  endured.  You  bave  wasted  my  wbole  stock  of 
patience^  and  now  you  sball  find  me  an  arrant  hon.  Come,  sir, 
draw.'" 

Tbis  speecb,  delivered  in  tbe  liveliest  manner  imaginable, 
elicited  tbunders  of  applause  from  tbe  assemblage. 

'^  Mr.  Masbam  will  prove  irresistible,  if  so  attended,''  said 
Wycberley.  *^  'Gad !  I  tbougbt  tbe  modern  stage  degenerate, 
but  I  find  tbe  old  spirit  of  rJell  Gwyn  and  Mrs.  Kneppe  re- 
vived  in  Mrs.  Oldfield." 

"  Witb  a  little  raore  discretion,  I  bope,  Mr.  Wycberley,"  re- 
plied  tbe  pretty  actress. 

"  Ab  I  Mr.  Wycberley,"  cried  Tom  D'Urfey,  "  thin^  are 
greatly  cbanged  since  tbose  inimitable  ptays,  tbe  "  Country  Wife" 
and  tbe  "  Piain  Dealer"  were  given  to  tbe  world.  It's  füll  tbirty 
years  since  tbe  last  made  its  appearance ;  and  if  you  bad  bad  any 
industry,  or  any  necessity,  you  would  bave  given  us  a  comedy 
every  successive  year,  and  tben  bow  rieb  our  drama  would 
bave  been  I  Talking  of  tbe  "  Piain  Dealer,"  bow  well  I  re- 
coUect  Hart  as  Manly^  Kynaston  as  Freeman^  Mrs.  Cory  as 
Widaw  Blackacre — ^wondrous  fVtdato  Blackacre — ^and  Kneppe, 
pretty  Mrs.  Kneppe,  as  Elizal  You  sbould  give  us  another 
comedy  before  you  quit  tbe  stage  altogetber  sir." 

**  I  sball  many  ana  give  you  a  farce,  Tom,"  replied  Wycberley, 
witb  some  acerbity.  "  But  wby  don't  you  appeal  to  mr.  Con- 
greve  ?  No  man  bas  written  sucb  comedies,  and  yet  be  bas 
ibrswom  tbe  stage." 

"  Don't  remind  me  of  tbe  indiscretions  of  my  youtb,  Wycber- 
ley," replied  Congreve.  "  IVe  seen  tbe  error  of  my  ways,  and 
mean  to  avoid  it  in  future." 

"  Congreve  bas  been  convertcd  by  Collier,  tbougb  be  an- 
swered  bim  so  sbarply  at  tbe  time  of  tbe  attack,"  said  Van- 
brugb,  laugbing,  ^^  and  tbinks  tbe  tbeatres  licentious  and  pro» 
iane." 

*'  Tbeir  morals  will  certainly  remain  questionable  as  long  as 
you  continue  to  write  for  thcm.  Van,"  rejoined  Congreve. 

**  'Sdeatb !"  cried  Vanbrugb,  "  Am  I  to  paint  men  and  manners 
as  tbey  are,  or  as  tbey  are  notf^ 
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"  You  pünt  them  in  colours  so  true,  that  your  portraits  will 
endore  for  ever,  Sir  John,"  observed  Kneller.  *'  When  people 
bccome  over  fastidious^  it  is  a  bad  sign  of  the  morality  of  the 
ümes." 

*'  One  thing  is  quite  certain,"  remarked  Addison,  "  that  the 
English  stage  owes  its  revival  to  the  genius  of  the  two  great 
Comic  writers  here  present,  and  if  they  had  not  exerted  their 
matcUess  powers  for  its  support,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  should 
not  have  altogether  been  deprived  of  a  most  delightful  and  highly 
intellectual  amusement  No,  Mr.  Congreve,  the  stage  owes  you 
too  moch  to  aliow  you  to  disown  your  connexion  with  it" 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  in  the  presence  of  so  many  distinguished 
dramatists,"  cried  Congreve,  "  but  on  my  soul  I  cannot  think 
writing  for  the  stage  the  employment  of  a  gentleman." 

"  Oh  I  fie,  Mr.  Congreve,"  rejoined  Rowe ;  "  this  is  rank 
heresy  in  you,  and  worse  than  abusing  a  woman  who  has  bestowed 
her  &Tours  upon  you.  A  fine  play  is  the  noblest  achievement 
of  the  human  mind." 

'^  The  author  of  the  Fair  Penitent  and  Tamerlane  has  a  right 
to  say  so,"  remarked  Garth.  "  I  can  well  understand  that  Hr. 
Congreve,  having  obtained  so  high  a  reputation,  should  not  care 
to  shake  it,  but  that  he  should  underrate  the  drama,  for  which 
he  has  done  so  much,  passes  my  comprehension." 

"  I  do  not  underrate  the  drama,  öir  Samuel,"  replied  Con- 
greve, "  nor  do  I  shrink  from  the  stage  from  fear  of  failure, 
but  firom  distaste.  I  dislike  notoriety,  and  if  I  could  do  twenty 
times  better  than  I  have  done,  I  would  not  write  again ;  nay,  1 
am  sorry  I  ever  wrote  a  line." 

*^  Is  he  sincere,  think  you  ?"  asked  Guiscard  of  Prior. 

"  As  sincere  as  you  would  be,"  replied  the  poet ;  "  if,  after 
winning  ten  thousand  pounds  at  hazard,  you  were  to  say  you 
would  ncver  play  again,  and  protest  you  wished  you  never  had 
played.  He  is  prudent,  and  does  not  wish  to  lose  what  he 
nas  gained.  Besides,  with  a  stränge  kind  of  vanity,  he  valucs 
himself  more  upon  being  thought  a  fine  gentleman  than  an 
author." 

"  Fortunately  for  us,  my  dear  Congreve,  your  wish  not  to 
have  written  comes  too  late  for  fulfilment,"  said  Saint-John.  "  It 
would  be  well,  perhaps,  if  some  of  us  could  recall  our  early 
effusions,  but  you  are  not  of  the  number.  But  we  are  neglecting 
the  wine.     Captain  Steele  I  pledge  you." 

**  My  Service  to  you,"  reptied  Steele,  taking  off  a  brimmer. 
"  Mr.  Congreve  is  right  on  one  point,"  he  continued.  "  The 
great  secret  is  to  know  when  to  leave  off.  An  entrance  is 
more  easily  made  than  an  exit.  But  though  I  hold  this  to  be  a 
aound  rule,  I  don't  mean  to  act  up  to  it  myself,  but  shall  go  on 
as  long  as  I  can  find  an  audicnce  to  listen  to  me,  or  a  booluseller 
to  purcliase  my  wares.  Both  will  soon  let  me  know  when  they 
have  had  enough." 

VOL.  V.  p 


:tioD,  forgot  bis  anxieties,  and  Uoghed 
the  reat. 

i  grnerous  liquors  had  begun  to  produce 
um; ;  the  conversatiun  became  a  little 
;hter  radier  more  uproarious.  Ferfect 
^bserved ;  but  there  were  niore  talkeis 

D'Urfej,  in  epite  of  the  assiatance 
>taiQ  attention  for  another  stave,     To 

during  a  momentary  lull  of  the  clat- 
)IdGey,  but  an  Opposition  was  instanüj 
of  Mre.  Braccginlle,  who  Said  she  was 

and  their  rights  could  not  be  defeired. 
poBed  i  the  dispute  instantly  rose  to  a 
p  Speeches  wete  intercbanged,  when  a 
le  host. 

bis  matter  occurs  to  me,  ladicB,"  be  said. 
Ir.  Maaham  to  decide  who  shall  sing 

rcssed  their  assent,  acd  tumed  to  the 
^ed  as  much  muzled  as  the  shepberd 
estow  the  goldeu  apple  upon  the  tairest 
iiimaelf,  bowever,  more  tban  a  moment's 
Mrs.  Brac^irdle,  who,  radiant  with 
>rth  straina  lilc  those  of  a  svreo.  But 
:oceed  fiir,  for  Mra.  Oldfielt^  who  was 
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deeply  mordfied,  began  to  talk  snd  laugh  akmd  to  Majnwarin^ 
npon  which  the  fair  singer  instantly  stopped,  aod  in  spite  of  Saint- 
John's  entreaties  refused  tx>  proceed, — her  anger  being  increased 
bf  the  insnlting  looks  of  her  rival. 

*' Wehave  beent^king  of  duels  just  now^^shecried;  ^'IwiA 
thej  were  aUowed  amoogst  womep.  I  should  like  to  punish  the 
insdence  of  that  creature." 

"  Don't  baalk  yoursel^  if  yon  are  so  disposed^  my  dear,"  re- 
jomed  Mrs.  Oldfield,  with  a  sarcastic  laugh.  ^*  I  will  meet  you 
wheoever  and  whereTer  you  please ;  and  as  we  are  both  accus- 
tomed  to  it,  we  can  put  on  male  attire^  and  fincy  ourselves  of  the 
opposite  sex  for  the  occasion." 

**  I  wish  you  would  dare  to  make  good  your  word,  madam/' 
replied  Mrs.  Bracegirdle. 

"  If  you  doubt  me,  and  are  in  a  hurry,  my  dear^''  replied 
Mrs.  Oidfield,  "  you  have  but  to  step  into  the  next  room,  and 
we  can  settle  the  matter  at  once." 

**  Here  will  be  a  pretty  piece  of  work,"  cried  Prior;  "  a  duel 
between  our  two  fairest  actresses.  Whoever  survives,  we  shall 
be  losen.'' 

^  'Sdeath,  this  passes  a  jest,"  exclaimed  Saint«  John. 
**  We  will  fight  with  pistols,"  cried  Mrs.  Oldfield,  heedless  of 
Maynwaring's  remonstranccs.     **  I  have  practiaed  at  the  mark, 
and  am  a  dead  shot" 

*'  Apeed,"  replied  Mrs.  Bracegirdle ;  '^  I  am  as  good  a  shot  as 
yourseE" 

"  What  say  you  to  arranging  the  affair  in  this  way^  ladies  V 
intnposed  Mtt^am.     **  You  both  profess  to  be  good  shots.   I  will 
iiold  a  candle,  aod  ycni  shall  post  yourselves  at  the  extremity  of 
the  room,  and  she  who  snufis  it  shall  be  adjudged  the  victcHr.'' 
**  I  assent,"  said  Mrs.  Oldfield. 

<'  But  YOU  will  run  a  great  risk,  Mr.  Masham,"  cried  Mcs. 
Bracegirdle. 

^Cml  111  take  my  chance,"  he  replied,  laughingly.  '*  Better 
I  should  receive  a  slight  wound  than  the  stage  be  depiived  of 
one  of  its  brightest  Ornaments.** 

The  young  equerry's  gallantry  was  much  applauded,  and  Mrs. 
BiBcegurdle  assenting  with  some  reluctance  to  the  arrangement, 
a  brace  of  pistols  were  produced,  and  all  impediments  being 
Quickly  deared  away,  Masham  took  up  a  candle,  and  marched  to 
we  further  end  of  the  room,  where  he  took  up  a  position,  and 
stretched  out  bis  arm.  All  being  now  ready,  Mrs.  Brace^rdle 
be^;ed  her  rival  to  take  the  first  shot  Mrs.  Oldfield  instantly 
laiscd  her  pistdl»  levelled,  and  fired. 

The  shot  was  so  true,  that  the  flame  wavered,  and  a  burst  of 
applanae  followed. 

Ab  soon  as  this  had  subsided,  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  took  her  nvaTs 
plaoe.     But  just  as  she  had  levelled  the  pistol,  a  trembling  seiaed 
her,  and  she  dropped  her  arm. 
**  I  cannot  do  this,"  she  cried.    **  I  should  nevcr  forgive  myself 

f2 
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if  I  hurt  tbat  young  man^  and  would  rather  own  myself  vanquisbed 
than  put  him  in  danger." 

On  this»  the  applause  was  louder  and  more  vehement  than  be- 
fore,  and  at  its  close  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  said,  "  To  show  tbat  I 
am  not  without  some  skill,  I  will  make  an  attempt,  whicb  can 
endanger  no  one.  There  is  a  small  white  spot  on  the  upner 
panncfof  yon  door,  not  larger  than  a  Shilling,   ne  tbat  my  mark/' 

And  as  she  spoke,  she  asain  ndsed  the  pistol  quickly^  and 
drew  the  trigger.  The  wood  was  perforated  in  the  precise  spot 
indicated  by  the  fair  shooter,  but  there  was  a  general  expression 
of  constemation  and  surprise^  as  the  door  opened,  and  Harley 
walked  into  the  room. 


CHAPTER  THE   FOÜRTEENTH. 

TB£  PARTY   18  mCKEASED  BY   THE  UNEXPECTED  ASRIYAL  OF  MBS.   HTDE  AND 
BEB  DAÜQBTBR — THE  CAUSE  OF  THEIB  VISIT  EXPLAINED. 

'*  An  inch  lower,**  eried  the  secretary,  takine  off  bis  bat,  which 
was  pierced  quite  tbrougb  with  a  small  round  hole,  "  and  tbat 
bullet  would  bave  been  lodged  in  my  brain.  Another  time,  pretty 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle  must  choose  a  safer  place  for  pistol-practice, 
or  she  may  chance  to  do  a  mischief.'' 

The  fair  actress  eagerly  tendered  her  apologies  to  Harley» 
while  the  others  congratulated  bim  upon  nis  narrow  escape; 
and  the  cause  of  the  shot  having  been  explained,  he  laughed 
heartily. 

"  The  victory  must  be  adjudged  to  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Brace- 
girdle/' he  said  to  her ;  *'  for  thougb  Mrs.  Olafield  bas  displayed 
equal  skill»  you  bave  shewn  the  greatest  consideration.'* 

^*  It  is  very  generous  in  you  to  say  so,  at  all  events,  Mr.  Har- 
ley," observed  Mrs.  Oldficld,  pcttisbly. 

'^  Expert  as  you  are,  ladies,'*  said  Saint-John,  *^  I  hope  tbat 
benccfbrtb  you  will  abandon  pistols,  and  confine  yourselves  to 
those  scarcely  less  dangerous  weapons  your  eyes."  ^i 

"  Glances  may  do  very  well  for  your  sex,  but  for  our  own, 
powder  and  ball  are  required,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Bracegirdle. 

**  Well,  the  quarrcl  js  honourably  adjusted,"  said  Saint-John. 
*'  So  kiss  and  be  friends." 

Thus  urged,  the  ladies  complied.  But  it  was  casy  to  see  from 
the  toss  of  the  bead  on  one  side,  and  the  shrug  of  the  Shoulder 
on  the  other,  tbat  the  truce  was  a  very  boUow  one. 

The  Company  then  resumed  their  seats  at  table,  and  Harley 
placed  himsclf  by  the  host,  who,  while  be  circulated  the  glass  as 
rapidly  as  bcfore,  and  promoted  the  conversation  as  much  as 
was  requisite,  contrived  to  hold  a  whispercd  discourse  with  bim. 

Information  he  received, 
,  shewed  ibat  wbat 
be  had  heard  related  to  him. 


Harle^'s  brow  becamc  clouded  at  some  informati( 
and  bis  glance,  taking  the  direction  of  Masham,  s1 
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Soon  aller  this,  Sunderland  and  Kneller  arose^  declaring  they 
bad  dnink  enough ;  while  Guiscard  calied  for  cards,  upon  which 
Saint-John  rang  for  the  attendants,  and  the  foldingnloors  being 
tbrown  open,  disclosed  a  magnificent  saloon,  blazing  witb 
lustresy  and  in  wbicb  stood  several  card-tables. 

Into  tbis  room  most  of  tbe  Company  adjoumed,  but  Steele, 
Addison,  D'Urfey,  Prior,  and  Rowe,  wbo  professed  to  care 
little  for  play,  remained  bebind  to  finisb  a  large  bowl  of  puncb 
wbicb  bad  just  made  its  appearance,  and  wbicb  tbey  pronounced 
incomparably  bettcr  tban  any  tbat  bad  preceded  it.  CofFee  and 
liqueurs  were  next  banded  round,  after  wbicb,  tbe  ffreater  part 
ottbe  guests  sat  down  to  ombre  and  basset,  and  HarTey,  suppos- 
ing  Guiscard  eneaged,  drew  Masbam  aside,  and  said  to  bim,  <<  I 
bave  just  beard  from  Saint-Jobn  of  tbe  foolisb  meetine  you 
intend  to  bave  witb  tbe  marquis.     It  must  not  take  place. 

*'  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Harley,"  replied  Masbam,  '^  1  see  notbing 
to  prevent  it.** 

"  /  will  prevent  it,"  retumed  Harley,  "  and  witbout  tbe 
sligbtest  discredit  to  yourself.  On  tbe  contrary,  you  shall  come 
off  witb  flying  colours.  But  you  must  submit  yourself  wboUy  to 
my  euidance. 

**  I  regret  to  sav  tbat  I  cannot  comply  witb  your  request,  Mr. 
Harley,   replied  Masbam. 

"  I^baw,  sir,  I  teU  you  you  must  comply,"  cried  tbe  secretary, 
peremptorily,  "  imless  you  would  for  cver  mar  your  fortunes. 
You  must  go  witb  me  to  Abigail  to-morrow." 
Must  go,  Mr.  Harley !" 

Ay,  mitstf  sir,  must,   cried  Harley ;  "  you  must  not  merely 
go,  but  tbrow  yourself  at  ber  feet,  and  implore  ber  pardon." 

**  And  wberefore,  in  tbe  name  of  wonder  ?"  demanded  Masbam, 
in  extremity  of  surprise. 

**  I  will  teil  you,"  replied  tbe  otber,  smiling ;  "  because — 
'Sdeatb !"  be  exclaimed,  suddenly  pausing,  as  Guiscard  stood 
befora  tbem. 

"  Your  pardon,  Mr.  Harley,  if  I  Interrupt  you,"  said  tbe 
marquis,  wno,  guessing  wbat  was  goine  forward,  determined  to 
tbwart  the  secretair's  plan ;  **  but  as  Mr.  Masbam  bas  doubted 
my  Word,  for  wbicb  be  will  bave  to  render  me  an  account  to- 
morrow,  I  wisb  bim  to  be  made  aware  tbat  you  are  favourable  to 
my  proposed  union  witb  your  fair  cousin,  Miss  Hill." 

<*  Confound  tbe  fellow,"  muttered  Harley. 

"  You  will  not  besitate  to  give  bim  an  assurance  tbat  you  are 
anxious  to  promote  it,"  pursued  Guiscard ;  Sand  tbat  you  bave 
plcdffed  yourself  to  use  your  best  efforts  witb  tbe  queen  for  tbe 
speedy  solemnization  of  tbe  nuptials." 

"  Wot  exactiy  pledged  myself,  marquis,"  said  Harley,  looking 
at  Masbam. 

"  Surely  I  cannot  bave  misunderstood  you  ?"  rejoined  Guiscard, 
stemly. 
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"  They  say  it*s  a  plot,*  replied  Angelica  —  '*  some  treason^ 
able  correspoodence  with  French  ministers.    Oh  dear !  oh  dear !" 

^  Treasonable  carreqxmdence  with  Frmch  ministeis  P  ecboed 
Sünt-Johiu     '*  Is  he  a  Jacobite  ?* 

^  Lord  love  you,  no,  ar, — ^no  more  than  yon  are,**  replied  Mrs« 
Hjde ;  **  but  it's  all  owing  to  Mr.  Greg.  Mr.  Harley  knows  who 
I  mean,  for  be's  one  of  his  clerks." 

Greg  I  what  of  him  ?"  cried  Harley,  imeaAly. 
Why,  he  has  been  arresCed  by  a  queen's  messenge^"  repC'ed 
Angelica,  **  and  conveyed  away  to  be  kept  in  safe  custody  tili 
be's  examined  by  the  priry-eounctl  to-morrow.    All  his  papen 
haye  been  seizecL" 

Harley  and  Sainl-John  excbanged  glances  of  ill-disguifled 
anziety ;  and  Gaiscard,  stepping  ferward,  said,  with  a  look  of 
consiemation,  "  What  is  this  I  hear  ? — Greg  arrested  ?" 

**  TeSy  sir,'*  replied  Angeüea ;  **  and  I  heard  the  meosenger 
say,  that  the  papers  he  seised  woold  im^dicate  some  great 
persona.     Your  name  was  mentioned." 

^MineP'  ezelaimed  the  marquis;  '^mmel  ImpoBBlble !  I 
know  nothing  of  the  fellow — that  is,  ver^  little.'' 

**  Thia  18  an  untoward  oecurrenee,  äarley,''  smd  Saint-John, 
in  a  low  tone. 

^  Veiy  nntoward,"  replied  the  other ;  ^^  fer  thoi^  I  have 
DodHng  to  fear,  yet,  as  the  villain  wae  my  derk,  it  wiU  giye  a 
handle  to  our  enemies,  which  they  will  not  fail  to  use." 

**  It  is  cuisedly  nnlocky,  indeed,"  cried  Saint-John.  **  Well, 
my  pretty  Angeucfky'^he  added,  **you  may  make  yoürself  per- 
fectly  easy  about  yonr  father — no  härm  will  befal  him.  I  will 
answer  Ibr  that.     But  how  did  alt  this  happen  ?** 

**  Why  you  see,  sir,"  she  replied,  "  a  serjeant,  a  great  tall  man^ 
with  a  patcfa  upon  his  nose,  and  as  ngly  as  sin,  came  with  Mr. 
Pkoddy,  the  queen's  coarhman,  to  see  Mr.  Greg  this  eveniiig, 
and  was  isvited  by  him  to  stay  supper,  to  which  he  readirf- 
agreed.  Well,  in  the  couise  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Greg  asked  the 
serjeant  a  great  many  qnestions  about  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
boroogh,  and  Mr.  Proddy  a  great  many  qnesli<»is  about  the 
queen,  and  plied  them  both  with  brandy,  which  soon  got  into 
ttieir  headsy  and  made  them  talk  nonsense  about  the  Revcdutiony 
and  so  fbrth.  My  &ther  paid  no  attention  to  what  they  Said, 
bot  smoked  his  pipe  qnietly  by  the  fire,  and  soon  feil  inte  adoze. 
By  and  by,  they  spoke  in  whispers,  and  I  couldn't,  of  coorse, 
hear  what  nassed,  but  I  caught  the  words  James  the  Third — 
cooit  of  oaint  Germains—and  Monsieur  Chamillard — ^which 
made  me  suspect  they  were  talking  tieason." 

**  And  yoa  were  nght  in  the  suspicion,"  obseryed  Saint-John* 

'*  What  a  fool  Greg  must  be  to  act  so  unguardedly,'*  mnttered 
Gtuscard. 

**  I  iBther  think  firom  what  ibllowed,  that  the  serjeant  aod 
coachman  were  spies,"  pursued  Angelica ;  *^  for  after  talking  f ' 
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and  drank  another  bowl  of  puncb,  and  another  afler  that,  and. 
it  was  nearly  four  o'clock  waen  Saint- John  found  himself  alone. 


CHAPTER  THE  FIFTEENTH. 

TBXAT8  Or  THX  BEBJSAMT'S  EABLT  BBBAKFA8T  ;  AND  OV  THBEB  DIIELS. 

An  hour  before  daybreak,  on  the  moming  on  whicb  bis  duel  with 
Monsieur  Bimbelot  was  to  come  off,  Serjeant  Scales  arose,  and 
as  he  had  drunk  a  good  deal  of  brandy  ovemight,  as  maj  have 
been  eathered  from  the  fair  Angelica's  relation,  the  first  thing 
he  dia  was  to  allay  bis  tbirst  with  a  large  jug  of  water ;  after 
whicb,  he  proceeded  to  attire  himselfi  singing  and  whistling  the* 
while«  as  was  his  wont,  but  in  a  somewhat  Iower  key  than  usual, 
for  fear  of  disturbing  the  house.  Accustomed  to  shave  in  the 
dark,  he  got  through  that  necessary  Operation  without  accident ; 
jumped  into  a  pair  of  old  jack-boots,  whicb  had  been  bestowed 
lipon  him  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough ;  threw  a  belt  over  his 
snoulders ;  experimented  the  temper  of  bis  sword  against  the 
floor ;  thrust  it  into  the  scabbard  ;  and  having  put  on  his  hat  and 
regimental  coat,  marched  with  a  tread  like  that  of  the  ghost  of 
the  commandant  in  Don  Juan,  to  the  kitchen,  with  the  inten- 
tion  of  preparing  himself  a  cup  of  cofiee  before  he  sallied  forth». 
The  fire  was  blazins  cheerily  as  he  entered,  and  to  his  surprise, 
he  perceived  Mrs.  rlumpton,  the  buxom  under-housekeeper, 
Standing  beside  it. 

**My  gracious,  serjeant!'*  cried  Mrs.  Plumpton,  in  afiected 
confusion,  "  who  would  ha'  thought  o'  seein'  you  ?  Why,  you're 
up  betimes,  indeed." 

**  You've  got  the  Start  of  me,  any  how,  Mrs.  Plumpton,"  re- 
plied  Scales.    **  I'm  oblised  to  go  out  on  duty.     Öut  you're 
not  eenerally  up  so  soon  r" 

"Plot  generally,  serjeant,**  sbe  replied;  but  I  feit  a  little- 
qualmish,  and  thinking  a  dish  of  chocolatc  niigbt  do  me  good,  I 

g>t  up  to  make  it,  and  was  just  beginnin',  when  you  came  in. 
ut,  good  gracious !  only  think !  why,  if  I  haven't  got  my 
nightcap  on  r 

**  Never  mind  the  nightcap,  Mrs.  Plumpton,"  rejoined  the 
seijeant ;  "  I'm  an  old  soldier,  you  know.  If  you  hadn't  men- 
tioned  it,  I  shouldn't  have  found  it  out.  But  now  I  look  at  it, 
I  declare  it's  the  most  becoming  cap  I  ever  saw  you  wear." 

**  La,  serjeant ! — ^but  you  military  men  are  so  polite  !  Wont 
you  take  a  dish  o'  chocolatc  with  me  before  you  go  out  T* 

"  That  I  will,  and  thank  you  too,  Mrs.  Plumpton,"  replied 
Scales.  '*  I  was  going  to  take  coffce,  but  I  should  prefer  cho- 
colate  all  to  nothing. " 

The  chocolatc  was  milled,  and  set  upon  the  fire,  and  the  buxom 
housekeeper  was  about  to  give  it  a  final  firothine  up,  when,  sbe 
knew  not  how  it  was,  but  her  waist  was  encirclea  by  the  gallant 
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«erjeant's  arm,  and  before  she  could  utter  even  the  slightest  cry, 
he  had  imprinted  half  a  dozen  heaity  kisses  upon  her  Ups. 
A  terrible  fellow  was  the  serjeant,  and  as  formidable  in  love  as 
in  war. 

While  this  was  (i^oing  forwaid,  the  chooolate  boiled  over  into 
the  fire,  and  a  terrible  hissing,  sputtering»  and  tmoking  ensued, 
^hile  at  the  same  moment  a  sharp,  derisive  laugh  was  heard 
near  the  door,  and  looking  up,  the  disconcertea  pair  beheld 
Mrs.  Tippin^. 

*'  So,  this  IS  what  jou  get  up  for  so  early,  Plumpton,  eh?" 
^ed  the  lady's-maid.     **  Pretty  doings,  indeed  !     No  wonder 
JOU  like    the  serjeant's  drumming  so  muchl    But  my  lady 
flhall  know  of  it,  that  she  shalL^ 

"  Hadn't  you  better  teil  her  at  the  same  time  how  often  the 
serjeant  has  kissed  you,  Tipping,"  replied  Mrs.  Plumpton,  re- 
moving  the  chocolate-pot  from  the  fire.  *'  Our  meeting  was  quite 
•accidentaL" 

'*  Oh  I  quite  accidental,  no  doubt^*'  retorted  Mrs.  Tipping. 
^*  As  if  Mr.  Timperley  didn't  teil  you  last  night  that  the  serjeant 
was  going  out  at  daybreak,  and  would  want  some  coffee.  You 
got  up  on  purpose  to  meet  him.** 

'*  Well,  and  pray  what  did  you  get  up  for  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Plumpton,  sharply. 

**  lo  surprise  you,"  replied  Mrs.  Tippins,  "  and  I  have  sur- 
prised  you  nicely.  Oh  I  serjeant,"  she  added,  sinking  into  a 
chair,  ^^  I  didn't  expect  this  of  you«  To  make  love  to  an  old 
fiight  like  Flumpton  T 

"  Neither  so  old,  nor  so  frightful,  for  that  matter,"  rejoined 
the  under-housekeeper,  bridling  up.  ^<  And  the  serjeant  is  too 
£ood  a  judge  to  think  mere  youth,  if  it  has  nothing  eise  to  recom- 
mend  it,  an  attraction." 

^*  Ladies,"  said  Scales,  '^  having  a  ^at  regazd  for  you  both, 
I  should  like  to  see  peace  restored ;  and  navine,  also,  a  pressing  en- 
gagement  on  band,  youll  ezeuse  my  sitting  down  to  oreakfast" 

So  saying,  he  took  a  seat,  and  Mrs.  Plumpton  poured  out  a 
large  cup  of  chocolate  for  him,  while  Mrs.  Tipping,  notwith- 
standing  her  displeasure,  proceeded  to  cut  slices  of  oread  and 
butter,  which  he  disposed  of  as  fast  as  she  could  prepare  them. 
Three  cups  of  chocolate  swallowed,  and  half  a  loaf  consumed,  the 
jserjeant  arose,  and  wiping  bis  Ups,  kissed  first  Mrs.  Plumpton, 
and  then  Mrs.  Tipping,  wno  submitted  to  the  infliction,  with  a 
better  grace  than  might  have  been  expected,  and  quitting  the 
house,  passed  through  the  garden,  into  the  Green  Park. 

It  was  just  getting  li^ht,  and  he  saw  seated  on  a  bench,  in  the 
avenue  of  trees  immediately  before  him,  a  stout  little  personage, 
in  a  white  coat,  striped  waistcoat,  and  velvet  cap  with  a  huge 
neb,  whom  he  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  as  Proddy.  Ihe 
serjeant  whistled  a  call,  and  the  coachman  instantly  arose,  and 
walked  towards  him.     He  had  a  pipe  in  bis  mouth,  and  a  sword 
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VDdttrhkarm^aadstrodewitbmifbsiialdignity.  After  exchaoasmg 
salutatioDs,  the  pair  shaped  their  course  in  the  directioir  of  Ujde 
Paik.  Themeniim  was  üne,  hat  extremelj  eoU,  and  the  serjeant 
wocdd  haare  walkea  ibcward  more  bnskly,  but  thaC  he  feared  to 
«ntstrip  bis  companion. 

^'  I  thittk  I  told  yoQ  who  was.  to  be  Bambj'B  accond,  dsdn't 
I»  Ftaddj  7"  he  obaerved,  at  Icogtk 

**  (kie  Jofan  Smage,  a  Fieiicfa  eorporal,  wha  was  broaght  erer 
a  prisoner  with  Marshai  Tallard,"  leplied  the  eoaehman. 

^  Sama^ecB^  not  John  Savage^**  rejoined  Seaka.  '*  A  brave 
tiiow  he  la  too.  I  should  estecm  it  a  greater  honour  to  crofli 
wmotds  widt  bim  than  with  poor  Uikde  BmihjJ* 

"  I  teil  you  what,  seijeant,"  said  Proddy,  *•  Tve  beefl  thmldn' 
Ae  Butter  over.  I  iban't  like  to  stand  idle,  and  if  he  bas  no 
objection,  TU  take  a  tum  with  Savagejohn  myselü'' 

**  Wby>  loiinda»  Proddy/*  cried  ^ales,.  *^  he'U  be  tbrouch  you 
tt  leiB  than  no  time  I    He's  peifect  maater  of  the  awordj;  and 
m  bis  BTdihood  aa.  a  feneing^master." 
I  doit't  mind  that,  seijeaat,^  said  Proddy.    **  An  Eogfisb'» 
I  ii  aLwaya  a  maicb  fov  a  FrenchmaiL.'' 

*^  Whyj  yes»"  replied  Scalea,  *^  provided — bat  Pd  advise  yooi 
to  Icave  Üie  bononr  of  yovar  eountry  to  me»"* 

*<  No,  Pm  resolved  to  fight,"  said  Pioddy.  «*  IVe  brougbtt 
ny  awOTd  §ae  tbat  purpose.** 

*'  Well»  ]f  tbat's  y  our  humour,  Fm  not  the  man  to  binder  you,* 
mmi  Scalea ;  <*  but  take  cace  of  yoursel^  tbafa  alL  111  help 
you  if  Ican»" 

WbeienpoDy  be  began  to  bim  Lüiebulleroy  caroling  finrth 
the  fbUoiwing  snatch,  with  luaty  bmgs : — 

^  Hero,  hero,  sing  the  brave  hero, 

Victor  of  Blenheim  and  Ramilies^  plains ! 
Mfliibro*  the  glorioua^  eyer  ▼ictorioiu, 

Sing  him,  je  Britona,  in  raptuioua  stnina  P 

*•  We're  both  heroes  ourselves,  serjeant,"  said  Proddy,  proudly. 
*^  We^re  goin'  to  fight  the  Mounseers,  and  I  feel  as  you  might 
bave  done  before  the  battle  of  Blenheim." 

**  You're  a  brave  little  fellow,  Proddy,**  replied  Scales,  clapping 
bim  on  the  Shoulder,  ^*  and  I  honour  you  fbr  your  spirit ;  but 
you  can't  teil  how  a  soldier  feels  before  going  to  oattle,  especially 
wfaen  he  bas  to  fight  the  French.  Why,  on  the  mominff  of  tbat 
battle,  I  feit  like  a  war-horae  reined  in,  champing  and  cnuming 
against  the  bit."    And  he  again  began  to  sing : — 

^  On  tht  thizteenth  day  of  Auguat,  seventeen  hiindrad  yean  and  fbar» 
Waa  a  fiunoua  hattle  fought  on  the  Danube*8  rngged  anore ; 
Kerer  tince  the  Gallic  legions  to  black  Edward*»  might  did  yield, 
Bai  their  pride  so  low  b^n  humbled  aa  on  Blenheim^s  well-n>aght  field.** 

'*  If  you  go  on  in  tbis  way,  serjeant»  I  sball  long  to  engage 
bodi  tbese   meunseers,"  said   Proddy.      *'  Um  sure  my  real 
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vocation  is  war.      I  should  prefer  the  cartouche-box   to  the 
coach-box." 

"  Good !"  exciainied  Scales,  laughing.  **  Body-o-me !  Proddy, 
how  well  we  played  our  parts  last  night,  and  how  completely  we 
obfuscated  that  traitor  Greg.  What  a  villain  the  fellow  must  be 
to  bctraj^  his  country  to  its  enemies.  He  deserves  to  be 
rammed  mto  a  cannon,  and  blown  across  the  Channel  to  Calais. 
But,  thank  Heaven,  he'U  meet  his  desert !  I  hope  they'U  be 
able  to  touch  his  master,  Mr.  Harley." 

^*  I  never  meddle  with  State  matters  when  I  can  help  it,  ser- 
jeanty"  replied  Proddy,  whose  terrors  of  the  precedins  day  were 
somewhat  revived  by  the  remark.  ^'  I  shall  be  glad  when  Greg's 
hansed  out  of  the  way." 

The  serjeant  concurring  in  this  wish,  they  once  more  marched 
forward  in  silence. 

Soon  afterwards,  they  entered  Hyde  Park,  the  gatesof  which 
were  just  opened ;  and  striking  ofF  in  the  direction  of  Kensington 
Gardens,  kept  on  the  higher  ground,  tili  they  reached  the  head 
of  a  long  glade  bordered  by  a  natural  avenue  of  fine  trees, 
chiefly  elms,  and  sweeping  down  to  the  edge  of  the  broad  and 
beautiful  sheet  of  water,  wnich  has  since  received  the  appellation 
of  the  Serpentine, — ^for  the  very  excellent  reason  that  it  is  as 
straiffht  as  a  canal.  Broken  into  lovely  little  dells,  and  shaded 
by  clumps  of  timber,  the  ground  had  a  secluded  appearance  very 
fitting  to  their  purpose.  About  half-way  down  the  avenue  were 
two  Springs,  celebrated  for  their  virtues,  to  which  even  in  those 
days,  when  hy dropathy  had  not  commenced  as  a  practice,  numbers 
used  to  resort  to  drink  and  wash,  and  which  were  protected  by 
wooden  frames.  At  a  later  period,  the  waters  of  Saint  Agnes* 
Well — ^for  such  is  the  designation  of  the  chief  spring — ^used  to  be 
dispenscd  by  an  ancient  dame,  whosat  beside  it  with  a  small  table 
ana  glasses ;  while  persons  afflicted  with  Ophthalmia,  found  relief 
by  bathine  the  eyes  in  the  sister  fountain.  Apump  now  occupies 
the  spot,  but  the  waters  are  supposed  to  have  lost  none  of  their 
efficacy.  Is  it  not  stränge  that  in  these  water-drinking  times 
the  wells  of  Hamptead,  Kilbum,  and  Bagniggc,  should  not  again 
come  into  voguer — or  are  their  sluices  (£y  r 

The  sun  had  just  risen,  and  his  beams  glanced  through  the 
branchcs  of  the  tall  and  spreading  trees,  sparkled  upon  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  distant  water,  which  glistenea  like  silver,  and  shone 
with  diamond  lustre  on  the  dewy  sod.  Well  may  we  be  proud 
of  Hyde  Park,  for  no  capital  but  our  own  can  boast  aught 
like  it  The  sylyan  and  sequestered  charactcr  of  the  scene  was 
wholly  undisturbed,  and  but  for  the  actual  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
no  one  would  have  dreamed  that  the  metropolis  was  within  a 
mile's  distance.  Screened  by  the  trees,  the  mighty  city  was 
completely  hidden  from  view,  while  on  the  Kensington  road, 
visible  through  the  glade  which  looked  towards  the  south-west, 
not  a  house  was  to  be  seen.     To  add  to  the  secluded  character  of 
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the  place,  a  herd  of  noble  red-deer  were  couching  beneath  an 
oak,  that  crowned  a  gentle  acclivity  on  the  riebt,  and  a  flock  of 
rooks  were  cawing  loudly  on  the  summits  of  the  high  trees  near 
Kensington  Gardens. 

"  Well,  we're  first  in  the  field  at  all  events,  Proddy,"  said 
Scales,  halting.     ^'This  is  the  place  of  rendezvous." 

**  I'm  glad  of  it,"  replied  the  coachman,  taking  off  bis  wig  and 
cap,  and  mopping  up  the  moisturc  that  was  Streaming  down  bis 
pufiy  cheeks ;  '*  you  walked  a  little  too  fast  for  me." 

"  \Vhy  didn't  you  say  so  ?"  rejoined  the  seijeant.  "  But  we're 
not  much  too  soon,  for  here  they  come." 

Hastily  replacing  bis  wig  and  cap,  Proddy  tumed  to  regard 
the  new  comers.  Little  Monsieur  Bimbelot  appeared  to  be 
dressed  with  extraordinary  care,  and  wore  a  velvet  coat,  a  brocade 
waistcoat,  and  a  füll,  flowing  peruke.  He  was  attended  by  a 
middle-aged  man,  almost  as  tall  as  the  seijeant  himself,  witn  a 
weasen,  hatchet  face,  a  tremendously  long,  hooked  nose,  a  sharp 
chin,  and  a  beard  as  blue  as  that  of  the  great  Wife-Killer  of  the 
fairy  tale,  and  which,  together  with  bis  nose,  formed  what  is  vul- 
gare termed  a  pair  of  nut-crackers.  Then  he  had  a  long,  scraggy 
neck,  with  the  pomum  Adami  largely  developed,  black,  bristling 
brows,  and  great,  staring  black  eyes,  -that  shot  forth  terrible 
glances.  He  was  wrapped  in  a  loose  white  regimental  coat, 
irom  beneath  which  the  point  of  a  sword,  and  a  pair  of  brown 
leatbem  gaiters  appeared.  His  hat  was  cocked  very  fiercely,  and 
bis  wig  was  terminated  by  an  immense  queue.  Altogether,  the 
appearance  of  the  corporal  seeraed  to  justify  the  opinion  pro- 
nounced  by  Scales  as  to  his  prowess. 

Drawing  himself  up  to  his  füll  height,  the  seijeant  awaited  the 
advance  of  his  Opponent,  while  Proddy  emjilated  his  example, 
and  by  way  of  giving  himself  additional  altitude,  sprang  upon  a 
mole-hill,  and  stood  on  tiptoe  as  long  as  he  could. 

*^  Messieurs,''  said  Bimbelot,  trippmg  nimbly  forward,  and  tak- 
ing off  his  hat,  ^'  j'ai  Thonneur  de  vous  presenter  mon  ami,  Achille 
De  L'Epee  Sauvageon,  feu  Caporal  h  sa  majeste  Louis  le  Grand, 
mais  ä  present  prisonnicr  de  Ja  guerre  en  Angleterre." 

"  What  does  all  that  mean  ?"  cried  Proddy. 

"  Silencc  !"  said  Scales,  stemly.  "  Corporal,  your  servant," 
be  added,  taking  off  his  hat  to  Sauvageon. 

"  Le  votre,  monsieur  Ic  sei^gent,"  replied  the  other,  retuming 
the  Salute. 

''  And  now,  gentlemen  to  business,''  cried  Scales.  **  I'll  be 
ready  for  you  in  a  twinkling^  Bamby,"  he  added,  taking  off  his 
coat 

**  I  sali  not  detain  you  long,  seigent,'^  replied  Bimbelot,  like- 
wise  divesting  himself  of  his  upper  garment 

The  corporal  then  advancea  to  his  principal,  and  delivered 
bim  his  sword,  adding  a  few  words  in  an  imder  tone,  during 
which  Proddy  addressed  Scales. 
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''  I  aaj,  serjeaat,  i£  jaa  wont  teil  Savagejolm  I  want  to  iight 
liim,  111  do  it  myself/'  be  said. 

<'  You  had  better  not,"  Kplied  Scalen  "  At  all  events  not 
tiU  I've  done.^ 

^  But  I  don'tüke  to  wait,^'  xejoined  tfae  -valopous  coaclunan. 
"  I  say,  Corporal  AcbiUes  Savagejotm,"  be  added,  in  a  lond 
voice,  ^  sinoe  our  firiends  are  gom'  to  aet  to,  we  may  as  well 
have  a  bout  togeliber  as  stand  ime." 

**  Avec  beauooi^  de  plaisir,  mon  gros  tonneau,"  replied  tlie 
ooiporal,  grinning. 

'<  Wbat  does  be  say  T*  asked  Proddy« 

*'  Mocks  you,  tbat^  all,"  replied  Soues. 

«  Does  be  T  cried  Proddy,  fixriously.  **  Odsbodikins !  FU 
make  bim  laugb  on  tbe  wrone  side  of  bis  ugly  moodi.  Mocks 
me— ba  I  Hark'ee,  you  spindSs-sbanked,  blsä-muzzled  colossua 
— you  balf-star^ed  may-pole,  wbo  lock  as  if  you  faad  fed  all 
your  days  upoa  notbing  mit  frogs  and  cbeese-parings— <lraw  and 
defend  yourself,  I  say,  or  111  sbt  your  scra^y  weasand  fiir  you. 
Do  you  undexstand  tbat  ?" 

"  Parfiuitement,  monsieur,"  jreplied  tbe  oorporal,  bis  teetb  chat* 
tering  witb  rage.  '^  You  are  too  fiill  of  good  liquor,  mon  petit 
brave.  K  I  dcm^  spill  some  of  your  daret,  may  I  never  wield 
sword  again." 

*^  Sinoe  you  needs  must  figbt,  Proddy,"  said  tbe  serjeant,  in  a 
low  tone  to  bim,  **  mind  wbat  I  say.  Ab  your  adversaxy  is  mneb 
taller  tban  you,  come  to  balf  sword  as  soon  as  you  can. 

<'  Half  sword  I"  exdaimed  Proddy.  "  Vf  bat's  tbspt  ?  I've  got 
a  wbole  sword,  and  a  good  long  one,  too.    Look  at  it." 

<<  Wby,  zouods  and  tbe  devU!"  ezdidmed  Scaks.  *' Are  you 
gMng  to  figbt  witbout  any  knowledge  of  tbe  art  of  fenoe?" 

^  To  be  suve  I  am,"  replied  Proddy. 

"  Youll  be  killed  as  sure  as  a  gun.  However,  sinoe  tbere's. 
no  belp  for  it,  get  as  near  tbe  corporal  as  you  can,  and  when  be 
tbruBts  at  you,  oon't  atlempt  to  parry — ^you  understand  tbat — 
but  tbrust  again,  and  ten  to  one  but  you  may  bit  bim.  It  wiU 
be  contre^ente,  as  be  would  say,  but  no  matter,  if  you  succeed. 
It's  your  only  cbance." 

«  rU  do  it,"  replied  Proddy,  rcsdutely. 

Tbe  serjeant  tuen  stepped  aside  a  few  paces,  to  select  an  open 
qpot,  and  was  folk>wed  by  Bimbelot  Tbey  were  about  to  take 
up  a  Position,  wben  tbe  polite  valet  remarking  Scales'  equq>- 
ments,  said,  **  Mais  ces  bottes,  eeiffent.  Wont  you  take  dem 
off?    You^U  find  dem  ver  inconvement." 

"  Not  in  tbe  least,  Bamby,  Pm  obliged  to  you,"  replied  Scales. 
^  Tbese  boots  once  belonged  to  tbe  Duke  of  Marlborougb,"  be 
added,  proudly ;  ''  I  always  wear  tbem  upon  great  oocastona 
like  tbe  present" 

"  Ab — ^yes — ^I  understand,"  replied  Bimbelot,  flattered  by  tbe 
implied  compliment    *^  As  you  please  den.    Commencons." 
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Swoids  were  then  drawn,  appeals  beaten,  salates  made,  and 
both  stood  npon  gaard ;  bat  before  beginnin^  the  assault,  the 
serjeant  could  not  help  glancing  in  the  direcUon  of  Proddy^  for 
whose  safety  he  feit  much  uneasiness.  He  saw  the  poor  coacnman 
atandinff  opposite  his  fierce  anta^onist,  who  now  looked  doublj 
fcnnidwle,  and  putting  himself  in  guard  in  tierce,  in  imitation 
of  the  others  whom  he  had  watched,  while  with  his  left  band 
he  "was  trying  to  take  ofF  hiscap  graoefullj.  All  this  Scales  saw  in 
a  elanoe,  and  he  then  tumed  his  attention  to  his  own  Opponent, 
wno  made  a  thrust  at  bim  in  carte^  which  he  instantly  parried, 
with  a  reposte  in  seconde.  Thooffh  anxions  on  Proddy's  ac-- 
count  to  tenninate  the  fight  as  speeouly  as  possible^  Scales  fbund 
ii  no  such  easy  matter,  for  Bimbelot  was  a  very  skilfiil  fencer, 
aad  pass  after  pass  was  exchanged  withont  any  deeided  advantage 
being  obtainecL  At  llast,  as  the  valet  made  a  thrast  in  carte, 
Scales  parried  quickly  in  prime,  and  immediately  passed  his 
xight  arm  swiftly  over  the  forte  of  his  adversary^s  buide,  and  pre- 
sentine  his  own  point  at  the  same  time,  disanned  bim. 

Without  bestowing  furthcr  thought  on  his  discomfited  adver- 
äuy«  whom  he  left  in  an  attitude  of  ludicrous  despair,  the  ser- 
jeant  dashed  with  a  sword  in  either  band,  to  the  assistance  of 
Proddy.  He  was  just  in  time.  Vainly  had  the  valiant  coachman 
essayed  to  make  a  thrust  at  his  skilful  Opponent,  and  he  had 
only  avoided  the  other's  desperate  lounges  by  springing  back 
whenever  a  pass  was  made  at  him.  Vainly»  also,  had  the  corporal, 
as  he  pushea  him  on,  called  upon  him,  with  furioos  oaths,  to  con- 
feas  hunself  vanquished.  Proddy  would  not  yield,  and  thougb 
much  longer  defence  seemed  hopeless,  he  still  neld  out  Thrust 
afier  thrust  did  the  corporal  make  at  him,  and  leap  after  leap  did 
he  give,  when  just  as  Ins  adyersary's  blade  was  within  an  inch  of 
his  oreast,  and  he  winced  at  the  idea  of  feeling  its  horrid  point  in 
his  flesh,  he  heard  the  cheering  voice  of  the  seijeant  Upon 
thisy  he  save  a  couTulsiye  spriog  backwards,  and  in  the  enbrt 
feil«  while  his  sword  flew  out  of  his  hands  to  a  couple  of  yarda 


Seeing  this,  Scales  hurried  forward  as  quickly  as  his  beavy 
iack  boots  would  allow,  and  before  the  corporal  could  improve 
his  advantage,  dashed  between  him  and  his  prostrate  foe.  Sauva- 
geon, with  a  loud  oath,  made  a.  thrust  at  him;  but  the  serjeant 
parried  in  prime,  and  beating  the  feeble  of  his  adversaiy's  blade 
smartly  and  strongly  with  the  forte  of  his  own,  sent  the  sword 
wbizzmg  aloft. 

**  Ah  1  sacre  bleu  I  dat  I  should  be  beat  in  dis  way,"  cried 
Souvaceon,  grinning  with  rase. 

**  Pick  up  your  sword  agam,  if  you  are  dissatisfied,  corporal,** 
said  Scales,  m^pianimously,  **  and  we'Il  have  another  bout" 
Ah,  non,  vous  estes  le  diable,  sergent,*^  replied  the  corporal ; 

bot  you  must  admit  dat  I  fiurly  conquer  de  little  coshe» 
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two  of  whom  were  stripped  to  the  shirt,  and  engaged  in  conflict^ 
while  their  companions  stood  at  a  little  distance  from  them. 

"  Ah  I  voila  mon  maitre  T  exclaimed  Bimbelot,  halting  with 
the  others  under  the  shelter  of  a  tree  at  the  edge  of  the  hoUow^ 
where  they  could  see  what  was  passing  withoutl)eing  noticed. 

The  two  principals  in  the  conflict,  as  had  been  rightly  con» 
jectured,  were  Guiscard  and  Masham,  and  the  seconds  Saint- 
John  and  Maynwaring.  The  fifth  person  was  a  surgeon,  with 
a  case  of  instruments  under  his  arm.  The  combatants  were 
eztremely  well  matched,  and  the  rapidity  and  skill  with  which 
the  various  thrusts  were  made  and  parried,  elicited  the  applause 
of  the  seijeant 

"  How  beautifully  that  quinte-thrust  was  parried  by  Mr. 
Masham,  Bamby,'*  ne  cried.  *^  Did  you  see  how  he  held  his 
wrist  in  high-carte^  with  a  low  point,  and  put  by  his  adversary's 
pointy  by  opposing  the  forte  of  his  outside  edge. 

"  Vraiment,  c'est  hon,"  replied  Bimbelot — "  mais  voyez  avec 
quelle  addresse  mon  maitre  forme  la  parade  d'octave." 

**  But  see,"  cried  the  seijeant,  ^^  Mr.  Masham  makes  the  cave, 
and  reversing  his  edge  from  the  inside  to  the  outside,  throws  off 
the  thrust.  And  look  —  look  ! — the  marquis  makes  a  pass  in 
carte  over  the  arm — Mr.  Masham  parries,  and  quickly  retums  in 
seconde,  thrusting  and  opposing  an  outward  edge.  Ah,  that  pass 
faas  told — ^his  point  enters  his  adversary's  breast" 

As  the  last  pass  was  dehvered,  the  whole  party  ran  down  the 
side  of  the  dell,  but  before  they  reached  the  bottom,  the  marquis 
had  &llen  to  the  eround.  Bimbelot  immediately  went  up  to  falm, 
and  the  shirt  bemg  opened,  the  wound  was  examined  by  the 
sui^on,  who  pronounced  that  it  was  not  dangerous,  the  sword 
having  glanced  across  the  ribs  under  the  arm.  The  pain  of 
the  wound,  and  the  effusion  that  ensued,  had  caused  faintness, 
but  restoratives  being  applied,  by  the  aid  of  Bimbelot  and  the 
serjeant,  he  was  conveyed  to  a  chair,  which  was  in  waiting  at  a 
little  distance  among  the  trees. 

*^  You  have  behaved  like  a  man  of  honour,  Masham,"  sdd 
Saint*John,  at  the  close  of  the  combat  "  You  and  Mavnwarine 
must  come  and  breakfast  with  me,  and  afterwards  I  will  go  with 

Jou  to  Harley.    You  were  perfectly  right  about  Abigail,  though 
couldn't  teil  you  so  before.     She  detests  Guiscard,  and  I  thiuk 
has  a  tendemess  for  you." 

*^  In  that  case  I  have  not  fought  in  vain,"  repUed  Masham, 

sheathing  his  sword. 

f 
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ingly  well  dressed,  and  knew  it  perfeetly  well,  and  so  far  from  offering 
violence  to  hig  faultless  coetume,  he  carefuUj  took  a  seat  upon  a  little 
rocky  hillock,  wiuch  he  previouely  covered  with  liis  pocket-haudker- 
chief.  If  ladies  and  gentlemen  reallj  daehed  and  fiung  and  tumbted 
themselves  about  as  stated  in  several  novels,  they  would  look  slovenly 
luid  elatternly  long  before  tfae  end  of  the  second  volumc 

Adolph,  theo,  sBt  and  gazed  upon  the  Bhinc.  He  had  come  out  to 
philoEophize,  and  he  meditated  upon  a  certain  beautiful  liertha  von 
Herold,  from  whom  he  had  just  partcd  in  the  saloon.  He  reviewed 
with  accuracy,  yet  with  some  leaning  in  hia  own  favour,  her  conduct 
to  him  during  the  evening.  Divers  thinga,  as  we  have  e^d,  djssa- 
tiefied  him.  The  chief  of  these  was  her  belog  engaged  when  he  first 
solicited  her  band.  He  had,  it  waa  true,  arrived  very  late;  but  etil! 
he  was  dieaatisfied.  And,  moreover,  she  had  since  waltzed  several 
miles  with  him;  nay,  had  given  him  some  violets,  and  yet  the  unrea- 
Bonable  philosopher  was  dissatislied.  In  love  ai&irs,  theac  philosophera 
know  too  much  and  too  little.  It  ia  good  to  be  quite  blindfold  whcn 
you  play  that  game — your  head  is  quite  as  aafe,  and  your  fun  is  much 
greater,  But  Adolph  was  not  pleased,  and  still  he  gazed  upon  the 
Bparkling  weters. 

"  Could  one  but  know  what  a  woman  is,"  muttered  Adolph,  with 
lesB  reasonablenesa  than  one  would  have  cxpected  from  a  young  gen- 
tleman  who  had  glided,  covered  with  university  honours,  into  the 
Position  of  secretary  to  a  minister.  Thesis  and  protoeol  had  it  seems 
taught  him  insufflciently. 

A  silvery,  but  passionlesB  voice,  answered  the  philosopher.    It  was 
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a  voice  who86  words  fdl  like  the  plash  of  a  genüe  fonntam,  distinct^ 
but  without  emphasia.  Yet  it  spoke  in  znnbic,  and  ita  peifeet  articu- 
lation  proved  that  the  singer  had  never  been  educated  at  the  R^.M. 
And  this  wa»-^ 

tS^t  Song  of  t^  l^in<  i^empl. 

CXer  the  waste  of  waten  floating, 

I  have  ngh'd  throogh  eountless  yearSy 
From  my  coach  of  crystal  notiog 

Life's  vain  joys  and  vainer  tears. 
Moornen,  whom  brigbt  stars  are  leading 

By  the  wave  to  wiuider  lone. 
Oft,  my  boarded  boitowb  beeding. 

Hall  forget  to  weep  tbeir  own. 

Tboo,  wbose  loye  yon  maid  retiiniing, 

Wannly  meeta  witb  Yotce  and  eyes, 
Yet  for  deeper  proof  art  borning, 

Claim  and  dasp  thy  prioeless  prize. 
YieM  to  Chams  thy  Fate  is  wearmg, 

Yield — ^nor  seek  tbeir  links  to  proye ; 
Lip  from  lip  the  yow  receiving, 

Faith  shonld  ask  no  more  from  Love. 

And  as  the  singer  pansed,  she  smiled — a  sweet  smile;  bat  cold  beyond 
tbe  coldness  of  the  lip  of  the  statue  which  has  smiled  away  a  thousand 
generatlons.  Adolph  looked  in  wonder  npon  the  form  which  floated  in 
the  stream.  A  being,  lovely  as  woman,  but  which  he  feit  it  woold  be 
impions  to  call  woman,  was  before  bim.  A  face  of  exquisite  regniarity, 
bot  intenae  in  its  melancholy,  was  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  golden 
hair  which  feil  over  Shoulders  and  a  bosom  whiter  than  those  of  mortaL 
The  symmetry  of  that  bust  was  perfect,  as  was  that  of  the  waist  round 
which  the  watera  lingered,  claspingly,  fit  wooers  for  auch  a  form. 
One  rounded  arm  with  its  transparent  band  was  holding  back  the 
dustering  tresses,  the  other  band  bore  a  small  mirror,  set  in  silver — it 
might  have  been  the  toy  of  a  maiden  who  had  gone  down,  with  some 
foandering  bark,  to  the  ocean  deeps.  Adolph  gazed  for  one  moment 
in  admiring  wonder,  which  the  next  tumed  to  a  sbudder.  A  breeze 
had  driven  the  ripples  irom  the  breast  of  the  songstress.  It  was  but 
for  an  instant,  but  that  instant  shewed  Adolph  that  a  monster  was 
before  him,  and  not  the  work  of  Hirn  who  created  humanity  in  bis 
own  image. 

The  Mermaid  approached.  For  it  was  indeed  one  of  those  dreadful 
beings,  framed  by  the  exidting  fiends  in  impious  mockery  while  the 
waters  oi  the  deluge  lay  upon  the  earth,  the  bodies  of  whose  expiring 
danghters  were  desecrated  to  aid  in  the  unholy  union  of  humanity  with 
the  lower  creation.  Adolph  would  have  risen  to  flee;  but  the  sur- 
paasing  loveliness  of  the  fearful  object  before  bim  enchained  eye  and 
limb.     He  remained  without  motion,  and  that  pasaionless  Toice  spokc. 

^  Adolph  von  Boaenheim  seeks  the  truth.  Let  bim  take  this  mirror, 
discover  the  truth,  and  be  wretched."  And  with  another  melancholy 
snile  the  being,  extending  its  arm,  laid  the  glasa  upon  bis  band.  It 
thrilled  him  to  the  bone  as  if  it  had  been  of  white-hot  steeL  Glancing 
at  it  for  ajr  instant,  he  again  ndsed  bis  ejes.  He  was  akne,  but  he 
imagined  that  he  heard  a  wailing  and  graduallj  diminishing  aoimd» 
whidi  formed  itself  into  the  words— 

•*  Yield— nor  leek  tbeir  links  to  pnrre." 
The  soundy  if  sound  there  were,  then  eeased. 

q2 


,  Carl, — you  love  Bertha,  do  you  not?" 
Carl  attempted  a  denying  smile;  but  there,  in  tlie  fatal 
heart,  glowing  with  passion  and  hate,  and  even  a  tfaougbt 
IS  preaent  for  an  instant.  With  a  violent  efibrt,  Adolph 
away;  he  stnggered,  and  feil  into  the  atream-  Adolph 
ice;  but  as  the  rapid  tide  bore  away  die  stniggling  Carl 
face  became  tbat  of  the  fearful  mermaid.  The  slajer 
house,  bearing  with  him  the  demon's  glass. 
1  the  splendid  saloon,  and  was  again  amid  light,  mosic, 
Smiles  and  gentle  glances  greeted  him,  but  he  scowled 
en  wheo  the  bright  forehead  of  Bertha  glowed  at  his 
[e  feit  the  mirror  as  a  dreadful  and  clingtng  weight,  yet 
try  its  efficacy  here. 

^utüntances  addressed  him ;  a  poet,  who  had  published 
lely  at  the  request  of  his  (he  feared)  too  partial  fnendsi 
n'ho  had  thrown  off  a  showy  political  pamphlet,  merely 
«t  ehould  not  receive  due  attention  from  the  legislature; 
ith  Pctnichio's  wordä  in  his  mouth,  and  his  wife's  clogs 
t;  a  minister'g  secretary  needed  no  gloss  como  from  the 
those  transparencies.  But,  tremblingly,  he  advanced  to 
er,  he  had  i'eiiolved  to  m^e  hid  mad  experiment.  As  he 
1  gKzed  npon  her  beauty,  theo  radiant  with  pleaeure  and 
e  upon  a  loved  thing  he  beheld  for  the  last  time. 
ced  himself  on  a  couch,  by  her  Eide;  she  spoke  to  him  in 
s,  and  he  listened  uutii  he  half  repented  of  his  diBtrust 
lg  his  spirit,  he  drew  forth  the  infernal  mirror,  and,  un- 
eautiful  girl,  he  tumed  its  polished  face  upon  her.     She 
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contiiiued  to  whisper  low;  and  he  led  her  to  speak  of  their  last  inter- 
yiew  in  her  own  litüe  garden.  She  spoke  of  the  bright  dreams  he 
had  then  summoned  around  her— -of  the  wild  and  noble  imaginations 
he  had  laid  open  before  her.  Graduallj,  her  words  toned  down  to 
the  lower  and  sweeter  voiee  of  affection — she  whispered  of  the  dwelling 
they  had  marked  for  their  own,  when  Adolph  should  have  added  one 
more  to  the  honours  he  was  earning,  of  the  happy  home  which  they 
would  make  their  Eden,  of  the  chee^ol  hearth  over  which  they  would 
mt  in  the  winter  evenings. 

His  eye  dropped  npon  the  accursed  glass,  the  heart  spoke— 

**  And  oßen  Carl  Osten  shaü  have  a  seat  there  tvüh  yoUy  and  more 
often  wUhout  youP 

*'  Merdful  Gk)d!''  cried  Adolph,  ^'  is  it  to  be  always  thus.  I  have 
fiooght  a  gift  which  will  render  my  life  one  long  agony.  I  should 
have  contented  myself  with  trying  the  hearts  of  those  I  hate,  or 
deepise;  I  am  now  doomed  to  read  what  I  would  have  given  a  world 
not  to  know.     Oh!  that  I  had  been  satisfied  to  Iotc  and  to  believe!'' 

He  would  have  dashed  the  glass  to  the  earth,  but  it  düng  to  his 
hand,  as  though  a  part  of  his  frame;  and  his  frenzied  rage  availed  him 
BOthing,  the  accusing  witness  resisted  every  effort  Henceforth,  life 
was  to  be  a  hollowness  and  a  mockery. 

*'  Have  I  no  means,**  he  gasped  frantically  out,  *'  to  render  the 
minor  harmless?^ 

**  If  it  were  mine,**  said  a  lond,  laughing  voice  at  his  ear,  ^'  I  should 
nib  off  ^e  quicksilver  from  the  back;**  and  a  hand  upon  his  Shoulder 
Bomewhat  roughly  assisted  to  scatter  his  slumbers. 

^<  YoUy  Carl!"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  glance  at  the  river,  "  and 
Bertha,  too,  have  you  come  for  me.  What  must  you  think  of  me?^ 
he  added,  taking  the  unresisting  hand  of  the  bright-eyed  girl. 

^'  I  don't  mean  ever  to  think  of  you  again,"  said  Beiäa.  '*  Teil 
me  what  you  have  been  dreaming  about.** 

''  Not  for  worlds,  dearest,"  said  Adolph,  as  he  led  her  towards  the 
sakwn. 

Oh,  then  he  had  been  asleep  by  the  side  of  the  river  all  the  time. 
That's  such  a  very  old  way  of  managing  a  story — ^why,  I  have  read 
a  hundred  dream  tides.  There  was  one  by  Dr.  Maginn,  in  an  annnal» 
and  there  was  Yictorine,  which  we  saw  at  the  Adelphi — ^Mrs.  Yatea 
waking  up  in  a  hurry,  and  putting  both  her  shoes  on  the  same  foot, 
you  know,  and  there  was 

Perfectly  true;  and  if  we  had  supposed  that  you  wouM  be  deceived 
for  a  moment,  we  should  at  once  have  explamed  that  Adolph  had 
dropped  asleep,  and  that  his  dream  was  oiüy  a  dream,  and  might  be 
ealled  Bottom's  dream,  for  that  gentleman's  own  exquisite  reason-— 
because  it  had  no  bottom.  We  are  above  mystification,  by  no  meana 
copflidering  it  in  good  taste.  But  we  may  as  well  add,  that  though  the 
reflections  which  Adolph  saw  in  the  mermaid's  glass  were  false  ones, 
he  was  wise  enough  to  take  one  other  reflecdon  from  it;  and  as  his 
bearisg  that  reftection  in  mind  materially  increased  the  married  hap- 
piness  of  the  Von  Rosenheims,  we  shall  offer  it  for  the  benefit  of  every 
other  Adolph  and  Bertha. 

**WhSH  TOU  ABB  TEMPTED  TO  HOLD  THB  MIBEOB  TOO  NBA«  TO 
TBE  HEABT8  OF  TB08B  .  TOU  WI8E  TO  LOVE,  BUB  OFF  TBE  QUICK- 
8II.VBB.'* 


loagnlattf  tKeEi^mteaiUditsaRQwjsiata^ — Üie  T%™;  Peniui 
and  HMedoBÜoi  djnMties  lud  BaccMd«d  upoa  tbör  ckinioliliiw ; 
Judaism  had  Ihrvd  tbere  in  bandige,  and  pnipbetB  had  dwok  in  Ae 
nme  coantnea.  Thej  knd  been  at  once  the  aoene  c£  GrtA  and 
Roman  trimnphs,  and  had  whneased  tbe  mitaat  diwleia  whicb  brfel 
AeM  doninattng  natioBS  of  astiquitj.  IMniotdairiw»  fand  attained 
tben  its  seoith  «^  civiGsation,  and  npbeld  Ibe  arta  moA  aäencea,  wfaas 
afanost  extingnisbed  daewboe;  bot  attntif  m  tnee  wm  uipfjond  to 
nnain  of  tboae  b^one  epocbs,  and  tbe  fönno-  «nateBoa  of  d^a  of 
martial  f^iorj,  and  praeperons  enbgbteiunent,  onlj  amed  wiUi  mMOj 
to  rendv  g-rinrifig  deatjatkm  more  repolsive,  and  tbe  pnialralkw  w 
tbe  actnat  inbalütants  ntore  palpaUe  and  man  hopdesK. 

Tbe  banka  of  both  riTcra,  and  ihe  great  fdaina  adjouMg  tbw 
otnrded  with  monamoits,  i^xaking  eloqnentlj  of  tbe  n 
castoms  of  tbe  petqde,  and  of  tbe  eonstinctian  and  d 
great  monardiiea  of  antH^oitj.  Tfae  ookmni  Ivi^  m 
towen  of  CbaUea  and  Bab^ooia,  repnsent  Mbaoet  m 
characten  of  tbose  wbo  nüsed  tbem,  as  tbe  eanbatded  citaM  does 
BoBan  ikill ;  iiiart>le  dweOing-boiia» — e«cb  a  palaee  vitbiB  itadf^ 
ZeBotäa'a  tute  and  el^aoce;  rieh  traceiy  and  prafnsaii  irfuiBwuuit, 
Saracenic  imaginaticm;  and  stern  ntooaBteriee  and  rock  dw^ing^  tbe 
aujteritj  and  ndferings  of  an  eari^^  Cbriatianitr.  Eacfa  and  all  bne 
tbeir  lepreaatatiTes  on  tbe  banks  of  die  Eupbratea  and  Tigria;  «bare 
are  to  be  Been  renuins  of  Israditic  cotonies  bj  tbe  aide  of  wide  ex- 
t*™Hng  ÄMjrian  rtnoa,  desolate  as  tbe  wädöne»;  of  Gradan  art 
CBlonbedin  Boman  casda  andcitadeU;  «rfPersian  p^aceaand  ar^oi^ 
rising  out  of  tbe  plain;  of  Zenotna'a  fitir  restdences,  scolptored  tnm 
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i'  Saracenic  forts,  palaces,  mosques  and  tombs,  in  the  deep 
.  'j:littering  from  amid  erergreen  palm  forests;  of  paintings 
of  the  Crasaders  decorating  the  halb  of  the  Castles  of 
'1  Ed^sa;  and  qf  manj  more  mixed  and  inoongraous  monu- 
iM.longing  often  to  a  little  known,  and  an  almost  mysterious 

^  

>.  .:iy  oould  afibrd  to  sneer  at  what  they  termed  ''  Hindoo  diamond- 
'  :\g" — ^the  effort  to  nnravel  what  belonged  of  history  and  realitj  to 
*c>  ^ems  of  the  wildemeas.  Happilj,  however,  there  were  not 
w  .inting  mindfl  who  oould  also  afford  sjmpathy  for  such  remains  of 
»nrient  time,  and  who  had  not  cast  off  those  deep  and  tender  instincts 
of  cur  nature,  which  are  roused  on  contemplating  ruinsy  not  yener- 
able  merelj  from  the  number  of  jears  which  they  have  survived,  but 
froiu  the  times  and  ages  which  they  represent — ^the  tale  they  teil  ci 
manners  and  customs  long  since  gone  by— of  beings,  whose  very  dust 
is  dispersed  before  the  winds;  whose  history  is  but  fainüy  shadowed 
foith  in  all  that  remains  of  the  traditions,  legends,  or  historical  recorda 
of  the  periods  in  which  they  lived,  and  who  are  for  once,  and  for  the 
last  time^  brought  almost  in  contact  with  us,  when  we  tread  the  same 
predncts  which  they  occupied^  and  explore  those  now  ruinous  edifioea 
which  witnessed  the  great  dnuna  of  life  of  a  long  departed  age  and 
people. 

Sereral  miUions  of  roving  pastoral  and  agricultural  beings  were 
«waiting  the  slow-spreading  advantages  of  dvilization.  At  home  it 
was  proclaimed,  **  we  are  men,  and  nothing  belonging  to  man  is  allen 
to  na:"  **  the  good  woik  is  prospering  everywhere.''  And  new  means 
and  resonrces  flowed  in  from  the  appeal;  but  the  Mohammedan  did 
Dot  oome  within  the  sphere  of  hope;  and  the  chief  remnant  of  the  long 
lost  Chaldean  nation,  was  sought  out  in  its  mountain  fastnesses— ita 
primitiTe  worship  hitiierto  unpoUuted  by  the  band  of  time»  and  its  in- 
dependence  so  hxag  ensured  by  proTidence»  only  to  be  allowed  imme» 
diaftely  afikerwards,  to  be  for  the  first  time  oyerrun  and  almost  annihi- 
laled  by  the  fierce  fanaticism  of  an  opposing  faith. 

Tliere  was  a  new  market»  and  an  extensive  one,  opened  for  the 
goods  and  manufactures  of  this  country;  but  even  this  failed  to  rouse 
Ibe  cnpidity  of  the  trader.  There  were  political  advantages  in  having 
moral  power  upon  these  great  and  navigable  rivers»  and  their  first 
occapation  held  out  latent  prospects  of  a  powerful  sway  in  the  future 
•ad  nntold  desdnies  of  the  £ast;  yet»  the  navigation  of  the  £uphratea 
has  been»  even  by  those  interested  in  these  great  questions»  allowed  to 
remain  as  a  mere  page  in  the  history  of  trayel  and  adventure. 

It  was  this  absence  of  all  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  enterprise^ 
and  the  almost  general  apathy  as  to  its  success  or  failure»  added  to  the 
Opposition  of  those  who  were  wedded  to  another  line  of  route,  whick 
first  led  tolukewarmness  on  the  part  of  bis  Miyesty's  govemment;  and 
the  nnezpected  and  shameful  Opposition  made  by  the  local  authorities  to 
the  koding  of  the  expedition ;  the  detention  of  cameis»  cattle,  and  meana 
of  transport  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  £uphrates;  the  time  re- 
quisite  for  the  ezecution  of  the  various  projects  of  science  connected 
with  the  expedition ;  the  difficulties»  acddents»  and  interruptions  of  m 
first  navigation»  and  the  loss  of  the  smaller  of  the  two  vessels  which 
oonstituted  the  force  of  the  expedition»  and  which  was  alone  adapted 
for  an  asoent  of  the  river  at  all  seasons;  above  all»  the  adH«*«<ma] 
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.  •ur  Indian  possessions — ^the  river  Indus — the  accession  to  power  in 
}  [iu«lostan  of  one  who  Lad  been  all  along  opposed  to  the  objects  of  the 
•  r[>etlition,  and  not  improbably  the  interference  of  agreat  rival  power 
in  the  East,  finaUj  broke  up  the  whole  undertaking,  onlj  for  a  short 
tiuie  supported  bj  the  home-govemment,  and  in  an  almost  equally 
Lriof  Space  of  time  abandoned  bj  that  of  India,  and  the  steam  flat  upoa 
the  Euphrates  was  finallj  withdrawn  to  a  different  field  of  emplojment. 

Justice  maj  jet  be  done  to  the  amount  of  labour  executed,  to  the 

explorations  effected,  and  to  the  contributions  made  to  science  and 

general  knowledge  bj  this  expedition,  as  well  as  to  the  endurance  and 

perseverance  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  it,  bj  its  commanding 

officer,  who  has  been  some  time  oecupied  in  an  extensive  work  upon 

the  subject. 

"  Long  it  were  to  teil 
What  they  have  done»  what  suffer'd,  with  what  pain 
TrayeU'dr 

Bat  in  the  meantime,  as  the  author  has  alreadj  fumished  a  few 
Sketches  of  the  ruins  and  countries  explored  by  the  expedition,  and  of 
the  adventores  whidi  befel  it,  he  proposes  for  the  future  to  continue 
these  more  in  the  form  of  a  narrative,  and  thus  give  to  them  the  in- 
terest  of  an  orderly  and  progressive  arrangement. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  PAUPER  PEASANT.* 

BT  CAXILLA.  TODUm; 

"  Princet  «nd  lords  may  flouiiib»  er  mur  fule— 
A  tareath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  madei 
Bat  a  bold  peasantry,  their  ootmtoy't  pride, 
When  onee  destroy'd,  can  nerer  be  snppUed.*' 

OOLDtlllT«. 

'Neath  the  snmmer's  nm,  and  the  wmter's  snow, 

Throngh  youth  and  manbood's  time, 
He  won  by  the  toil  that  fonow'd  his  brow, 

Deep  in  his  early  prime, 
The  homeW  food,  and  the  garments  nide, 

And  sheiter  from  wind  and  weather ; 
Up— up  with  the  sun,  his  work  was  hegmi 
£re  the  biids  sprang  fh>m  the  heather. 
Ploogh— sow-^elve  away, 
The  harder  the  work,  the  less  the  pay ; 
00  we  not  know 
The  World  goes  so  ? 

Bot  the  sheker  that  kept  ont  weather  and  windi, 

Had  the  magieal  name  of  Home ; 
A  Word  that  is  dearer  to  English  minds 

Than  palace  or  lordly  dorne. 
There  were  garments  rüde,  and  homely  focd, 

For  a  litUe  loring  hand ; 
And  a  wife  was  there,  onee  yoong  and  fair, 

To  clasp  the  homy  hand, 

*  8te  ctM  raported  in  the  Tinas,  Dec.  isa. 


Bu  ihe  kalt  kind  vord«,  tbu  wikc  thc  cborda 

Or  gntefol  tcodcniMt  I 
Ob,  ipNMl*  Ott  loMUeta»  wa^±.j^  ttmt, 

Woold  Moths  tbe  hom'  iliiinwi 

Bot  tbe  Iaw  mjt, "  So. 
ItmMIao(lM«oi 
Aviy  from  tlie  Kene  that  mimii«  Hone — 
Awaj,  la  tb«  FBÜh  workhoiue  come  P 
Life*i  und«  *Te  cbbing  ttw  imd  bat  i 
Thank  Ood,  be  bardiy  know»  at  l»l, 
The  mraniiig  of  thc  wcnii  ütej  mjl 
-  Up— Dp,  Old  Hu  I  eome— eoae  «waT, 
ThoD^  eaU  and  «et  Deoenber'i  d*j  r 
Bat  banber  ibao  tbe  mltnig  Aj 
Tbe  beut*  thit  ma  him  fartfc    lo  die. 
A  prapcT  dici — wfaat  matter  wbere  P 
Or  boT  be  lirei,  tbej  little  cve. 
Ii  Porertjr  «■  deep  •  erime? 
B«sn  it  the  brand— tbe  Krpent'i  iliine. 
So  pbiiil^  sarked,  that  bj  in  aide 
Seeina  fair  tbe  lelfiib  heut  of  Pride  ? 
That  Idlenen  and  Lbzdit 
An  woTtbier  beld  tban  VottnjT 
So  I    Hoocor  to  the  «talvait  baad. 
And  boDooT  to  tbe  labooriD^  band  I 
And  thoo^  Ute  Panper**  vmding  ibeet 
Ii  all  Old  EoeUod  DO«  can  mete 
To  bim  «ho  tiU'd  her  frottM  loit, 
Till  Age  fbrbade  the  band  to  toil ; 
Deep  in  tbe  beart  nich  tbingi  iball  nok — 
Deep  !n  the  bearU  that  leel  and  think, 
üntü  O-    -  -hty  («ay 

Shal'  '*  atain  awa;  t 
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closed  upon  bis  own,  he  thought  he  feit  them  tremble.  From  the  dark 
passage  thej  entered  a  small  room,  lighted  bj  the  brilliant  light  of  two 
waxen  tapers»  buming  upon  a  rüde  shrine,  which  supported  a  marble 
crucifix.  Dazzled  bj  the  sudden  transition  from  gloom  to  light,  the 
actor  did  not  perceive  that  his  oompanion  had  quitted  him  as  soon  as 
she  had  ushered  him  within.  She  was  gone,  and  he  was  alone  within 
the  small  room. 

He  threw  off  his  heavj  cloak,  and  traversing  the  narrow  bounds, 
examined  the  apartment  and  its  fumiture:  both  were  poor  indeed« 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  simplicity  of  the  bare  whitewashed  walls — 
the  uncurtained  window — ^the  uncarpeted  floor — ^the  two  rüde  chairs^ 
the  rough  table,  on  which,  however,  was  placed  a  flask  containing 
wine — Üie  shrine,  whose  coarse  construction  contrasted  strangelj  ¥dth 
the  delicate  workmanship  of  the  costly  crucüix  it  supported,  whose 
rieh  carving  was  made  manifest  bj  the  brilliant  light  of  the  waxen 
tapers  buming  on  the  altar. 

Besides  the  door  at  which  he  had  entered,  there  was  another,  which 
he  had  conjectured  would  lead  into  the  sleeping  Chamber,  doubtless 
connected  with  this  poor  apartment.  While  gazing  at  the  costly  cru- 
cifix, he  heard  this  door  open ;  tuming,  a  form  gUded  into  his  pre- 
sence,  whose  unlooked-for  appearance  sent  all  the  bot  blood  rushing  back 
upon  his  heart,  leaving  his  cheek  and  quivering  Ups  white  as  ashes. 

She  that  entered  was  not  less  pale;  but  ikere  was  no  surprise  upon 
that  beautiful  face;  onlj  the  evidences  of  some  suppressed  emotion — 
just  yisible  in  the  dark,  tear-laden  ejes. 

The  actor,  his  first  astonishment  being  over,  sprang  forward  to 
meet  her.  "  Camilla?"  he  exdaimed;  and  he  would  have  taken  her 
band,  but  she  calmly  put  back  his  arm« 

"  Yes,  Francesco :  it  is  L" 

'*  And  I  See  you  again,  Camilla — and  A«re— ^d  in  this  dress !  Ah ! 
I  have  believed  you  dead — I  never  thought  to  meet  you  more«  Why, 
why  have  we  been  so  long  apart?" 

Camilla  was  habited  as  a  nun ;  she  was  very  lovely — ^pale,  pale  as 
^eath,  with  something  indescribably  touching  in  tlie  melancholy  ex- 
pression  of  the  dark  eyes,  and  in  the  subdued,  sad  tones  of  the  sweetest 
Toice  that  ever  breathed  on  mortal  ear,  and  in  the  weight  of  thought 
that  seemed  to  lie  upon  a  brow,  white  as  the  white  swathing  band  tibBt 
crossed  it. 

Long  ago,  the  actor  and  the  nun  had  been  betrothed  lovers ;  bat 
just  as  their  engagement  was  about  to  be  ratified  by  marriage,  Camilla 
liad  disappeared  from  the  scene  of  their  attachment — a  viUage  not  far 
from  Milan ;  and  after  many  futile  attempts  to  discover  the  cause  of 
her  disappearance,  it  had  been  conduded  that  she  had  perished  mya- 
teriously.  Francesco,  from  that  hour  becoming  unsettled  and  unsteady, 
quitted,  at  last,  his  former  peaceful  profession,  and  entered  upon  the 
uncertain  calling  of  an  actor. 

**  And  how  could  you  leave  me,  Camilla  ?"  he  continued,  his  voice 
faltering  as  he  spoke; — "  how  could  you  leave  me  ?  Might  we  not  have 
bean  «o  happy?  and  what  are  we  now?  Why  J^ve  you  acted 
thua?" 

She  was  calm  as  a  statue ;  but  bis  words — ^his  rarying  eountenaace, 
ahewed  how  much  he  feit.    "  Need  I  remind  you,*'  said  she,  "  of  the 
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cause  of  all  this?    Were  you  not  false  to  me?  Was  not  all  over 
thenr 

'*  False!  Camilla?  It  might  be  so;  bat  well  hast  thou  avenged  that 
falsehood — ^that  momentary  infatuation — ^that  idle  passion,  born  of  cir- 
cumstances;  djing  almost  in  its  birth.  Was  it  for  that  thou  hast 
sacrificed  thyself  and  me — ^made  me  what  I  am — condemned  thyself  to 
this?  True,  I  sinned  against  thee ;  but,  hadst  thou  no  forgiveness — 
no  mercy  ?" 

"  Art  thou  not  happy,  Francesco?*'  asked  the  calm  tones  of  the  nun. 

"  Happy  ?  no;  judge  not  by  the  painted  Surface  of  the  life  I  lead — 
these  short-lived  triumphs — ^these  sensual  pleasures — ^these  frivolous 
joys.  I  was  not  made  for  this  wandering,  lonely-hearted  existence,  to 
which  thou  hast  doomed  me!" 

"And  to  what  hast  thou  not  doomed  me?*'  exclaimed  the  nun,  bit- 
terly — "  to  what  hast  thou  not  doomed  me  f  This  dress — ^these  walls 
— ^this  life!  was  I  made  for  these  f*^ 

The  actor  sank  into  a  chair,  covering  bis  face  with  bis  hands.  "  And 
for  that  one  transgression — ^that  long-repented  wrong — ^hath  so  much 
misery  come  upon  us !  But,  Gamüla,  how  didyou  contrive  to  elude  all 
porsuit  ?    I  sought  you  long  and  eamestly." 

Camilla  sat  beside  him,  and  told  her  story. 

**  Francesco,  I  loved  you  weU,  as  my  past  life,  and  this  moment, 
prove.  Our  early  attachment — ^its  happy  dawning — ^its  sanctioned  vows 
— ^its  prosperous  progression— of  these  I  need  not  speak  ;  you  cannot 
bare  forgotten  them.  But  your  love  wandered.  I  watched  the  fading 
embers,  with  an  agony  of  heart  beyond  the  power  of  words.  I  watched 
the  üame  sink,  then  rise,  then  sink  again — the  altemations  of  hope 
and  fear  are  hard  to  bear.  With  my  proud,  warm  nature,  think  how 
much  I  must  have  suffered !  I  myself  am  not  one  to  change,  and  I 
could  not  brook  change  in  others — ^in  you,  least  of  all.  Beneath  the 
pain  of  your  fickleness,  my  very  life  seemed  withering.  As  for  the 
object  of  your  new  passion,  she  was  a  poor  glittering  thing— dazzling 
for  the  moment.  I  could  not  feel  jealousy  of  her.^  And  the  nun,  with 
conscious  pride,  tumed  füll  upon  the  eyes  of  her  lover  the  wonderful 
and  yet  undiminished  beauty  of  her  face. 

"  But  I,  while  despising  her,  feit  yet  more  bitterly  the  humiliation 
of  your  neglect.  Well,  but  one  hour  changed  hope  and  fear  into  a 
despair  that  could  take  no  comfort  save  in  revenge.  Chance  made  me 
the  spectator — ^made  me  the  auditor  of  your  avowal  of  love  to  her.  Did 
I  not  hear  it  all  ?  Those  expressions — ^passionate,  worshipping — ^the 
same  words  you  had  so  often  poured  forth  to  mine  own  ear!  But  I  had 
strength  to  listen  and  to  look  in  silence.  I  betrayed  not  my  misery  to 
your  compassion.  Tuming  from  that  scene,  I  took  my  resolution,  and 
kept  it.  Since  that  hour,  as  well  you  know,  we  have  never  met. 

"  You  ask  how  I  contrived  to  elude  discovery.  I  fled  at  once  to 
Milan ;  I  changed  my  name;  I  entreatcd  admittance  into  this  convent, 
telling  a  story  of  woe,  but  not  the  true  one.  I  obtained  permission  to 
take  at  once  the  final  vows.  I  became  a  nun!  But  when  those  bright 
tresses  were  severed  from  my  head — the  tresses  whose  beauty  you  had 
80  often  praised — ^I  saved  the  golden  treasures,  that,  when  we  met 
again,  and  parted  once  again  and  for  ever,  I  might  render  them  to  you 
as  a  token  of  remembrance." 
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nanow  caBement»"  (and  she  pointed,  as  she  spoke,  to  the  grated  win- 
dow,)  "  and  save  the  monotonous  prospect  spread  beneath  it — ^I  have 
oeyer,  since  mj  first  entrance  here,  seen  aught  of  the  fair  face  of  the 
externa!  world.  But  this  moming,  borrowing  the  dress  of  a  lay-sister, 
I  went  forth  upon  mj  mission ;  and  thou  knowest  how  it  succeeded. 
I  saw  thee  onoe  again ;  the  same,  and  jet  so  changed." 

She  advanced  more  dosely  towards  him,  and  lajing  her  hand  up<m 
hifl  arm,  she  looked  eamestlj  into  his  face. 

**  lime  hath  touched  thee ;  bat  the  stem  characters  traced  bj  pas- 
son  are  most  yisible  upon  thj  brow.    Am  I  changed,  Francesco  ?" 

"  Ah,  no !  beautiful — beautiful  as  ever ;  yet  so  pale." 

Camilla  continued : — *^  To-night  I  met  you  on  Üie  threshold  of  the 
garden  entrance ;  when  we  entered  this  building,  it  was  my  hand  that 
dosed  upon  your  own.  I  guided  you  to  this,  my  dismal  home.  I  am 
here.** 

The  light  fix)m  the  waxen  tapers  streamed  upon  the  fair,  lovely 
oonnteoance  of  the  nun — ^upon  her  coarse  dress — upon  her  shrouding 
TeiL  The  light  irom  the  waxen  ti^ers  streamed  upon  the  splendid 
figure  of  the  actor — upon  his  glossy,  raven  hair — ^upon  his  rieh  attire. 
It  was  a  picturesque  contrast.  The  same  light  brought  into  streng 
relief  the  costly  crucifix,  with  its  elaborate  carving,  with  the  unchange- 
able  expression  of  mingled  love  and  suffering  depicted  with  such  mas- 
ter-skiÜ  upon  the  motionless  and  marble  face. 

''  Was  it  you,  indeed,  Camilla,  that  met  me  at  the  door  ?  I  should 
haye  known  the  touch  of  those  small  fingers ;  but  I  thought  not  thou 
wert  90  near  me.  I  believed  thee  dead.  I  little  thought  to-night 
would  give  us  to  each  other  once  again.  Oh,  Camilla,  hear  me  plead ! 
— Let  US  fly  togetherl" 

"  Francesco,  it  may  not  be.  I  have  longed  for  this  meeting,  only  to 
bid  thee  farewell  for  ever.  I  have  no  longer  any  dream  of  earthly 
love ;  I  am  the  bride  of  Heaven,  and  my  hopes  have  long  been  dust. 
I  have  bid  thee  hither.  Oh,  Francesco,  that  I  may  see  thee  once 
again,  and  hear  thee  speak — ^that  thou  mayest  see  me  once  again!  I 
would  giye  thee  these  tokens  of  remembrance.  Lay  them  on  tiby  heart 
to-night  ere  thou  slumberest ;  lay  them  on  thy  heart  ere  thou  passest 
to  thy  graye.  Bemember  me,  Francesco! — ^remember  mel  I  will  re- 
member  thee ;  and  if  it  is  any  consolation  to  thee  in  this  Separation  to 
know  that  I  have  loved  thee,  take  also  that  assurance.  That  I  have 
done  so,  let  my  story  witness ;  let  the  patience  with  which  I  haye 
awaited  this  moment — ^the  hope  that  has  sustained  me  through  so  manj 
weary  years — ^the  feeling  that  even  now  almost  tempts  me  to  forego 
my  purpose— " 

Tlie  actor  belieyed  these  last  words  to  refer  to  her  resolution  not  to 
fly  her  conyent  Gaining  hope  from  them,  he  urged,  he  entreated  her 
to  accompany  him — ^he  prayed,  he  knelt;  but  all  in  vain. 

*'  No,  Francesco;  thou  pleadest  vainly.     Farewell !  farewell  I  go— • 

go  in  peace :  yet,  ere  thou  goest "    And  she  paused;  then  tumed 

to  the  table.  Filling  a  goblet  with  the  wine  from  the  flask,  she  raised 
it  to  her  lips :  just  touching  the  brim,  she  handed  it  to  him.  ''  Drink,** 
she  cried — "pledge  me  once,  as  I  have  pledged  thee." 

The  actor  seized  the  glass,  and  drained  its  Contents.  *'  I  would 
pledge  thee,  Camilla,  eyen  though  the  draught  were  poison." 
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presence. 

relief  to  mark  how  colmly  and  how  peacefuU^  tbe 
ion  Bettled  oa  the  face  that  througb  that  wear^  day 
»rture — how  Btatue-like  bMame  the  noble  features, 
e  hue  of  marble — how  beautiful,  upon  the  lar^  füll 
£Qse  repose  ofthat  sleep  "that  knowsnowakiiig!*' 
jid  those  around,  uDknoning  of  the  canse  of  bis 
of  bis  gone-by  hiatoiy,  buried  with  bim  thoGe  long, 
r,  deeming  tbem  to  be  cberished  metnentos'  of  Bpme 

least  hidden,  attachment ;  for  Francesco  T ,  tbe 

xtoT,  had  been,  as  far  as  tbe  affectümt  were  con- 
e  World.  AU  could  speak  of  some  idle  intriguc— 
;  love,  in  which  tbis  actor  had  borne  a  bricf  pait ; 
y  sincere  or  settled  attachment,  uo  one  knew. 
li  mode  a  "  Sensation ;"  but  few  remarked,  and  none, 
ler,  that  but  a  few  weeka  after  hja  deceafe,  the  simple 
I  its  snowy  pall,  wa£  bome  from  the  CoDTCnt  of  our 
the  bur3nDg-grou&d  appertaining.  It  was  tbe  funeral 
ile  dying  of  a  rapid  decline,  had  entreated  that  her 
e  to  tbe  grave,  might  be  bome  througb  the  garden, 
irden  entrance,  and  eo  to  its  lost  resting-place  in  tbe 
her  oonveDt  of  our  Lady  of  Grace. 
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THE  GIANTS  TOT. 

{From  ihe  Oerman  of  Adelbert  von  Chamino») 
BT  JOHN  OrBNFORD. 

The  Story  of  Burg  Niebeck  U  in  Alsatia  told« 

The  height,  where  in  tbeir  fortress  the  giants  dwelt  of  old ; 

The  fortress  now  has  fallen,  a  desert  is  the  place, 

And  would  you  seek  the  giants,  they  haye  not  left  a  trace. 

The  giant's  Infant  daaghter  once  from  the  Castle  stray'd, 
She  rambled  forth  unguiurded,  before  the  gate  she  play'd ; 
The  slope  she  then  descended,  for  much  she  wish'd  to  know, 
YHiat  sort  of  things  existed  down  in  the  vale  below. 

Her  Steps  are  few  and  rapid,  across  the  wood  she  strides, 
And  close  to  Haslach  reaches  a  land  where  mau  abides ; 
She  Tiews  the  towns  and  bamlets,  she  yiews  the  caltured  field, 
A  irorld — ^how  new  and  wondroos ! — is  to  her  eyes  reveafd. 

Upon  the  gronnd  the  maiden  has  chanced  to  cast  her  eyes, 
A  peasant  at  bis  labour  just  by  her  feet  she  spies ; 
The  little  creatare  crawling — ^how  yery  stränge  it  seems  !-* 
The  plough,  too,  in  the  sunshine,  how  brilliantly  it  gleams  ! 

^  Oh,  here*s  a  pretty  play thing  I    FU  take  it  home,"  she  says ; 
And  koeeling  down  she  nimbly  her  oatspread  kerchief  lays ; 
Then  into  it  the  creatures  her  busy  fingers  sweep. 
And,  folding  np  the  kerchief,  she  bears  them  in  a  heap. 

She  bounds  back  to  the  Castle — how  children  bound  we  know  ; 
She  hastens  to  her  father,  her  wondrous  prize  to  show, 
*'  See,  fiither— dearest  father,  a  charming  toy  I  bring, 
I  never  on  our  mountain  saw  such  a  pretty  thing/* 

The  giant  was  at  table,  right  graciously  he  smiled, 

His  fine  cool  wine  he  tasted,  and  thns  he  ask'd  bis  child : — 

'*  What  is  it  you  have  brought  there  ?    You  bound  about  with  glee ; 

What  is  it  in  your  kerchief  that  struggles  ?    Let  me  see !" 

Then  spreading  out  the  kerchief,  she  spreads  with  serions  face, 
The  plough,  the  team,  the  peasant,  eacn  in  its  proper  place ; 
And  when  upon  the  table  the  whole  in  order  Stands, 
She  laughs  aioud  dclighted,  with  joy  she  claps  her  hands. 

The  father*s  look  is  eamest ;  he  says  in  solemn  tone  :~- 
**  My  jchild,  that  is  no  plaything ;  what  is  it  thou  hast  done? 
Oo  where  thon  first  didst  find  him,  replace  him  quickly — go  I 
The  peasant  is  no  plaything — ^how  couldst  thou  uiink  him  so? 

"  At  once  to  do  my  bidding,  without  a  murmur  haste, 
For  were  there  not  the  peasant  no  bread  thy  Ups  would  taste ; 
'Tis  from  the  peasant's  marrow  that  we,  the  giants,  spring ; 
The  peasant  is  no  toy,  child — that  were  an  awful  thing." 

The  Story  of  Burg  Niebeck  is  in  Alsatia  told, 

The  height,  where  in  their  fortress  the  giants  dir«lt  of  old ; 

The  fortress  now  has  fallen,  and  desert  is  the  place. 

And  wouldst  thou  seek  the  giants,  they  bave  not  left  a  trace. 
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A  JAR  OF  HONET  FROM  MOUNT  HYBLA. 

BT     LEIOH    HUNT. 

NO.   III. 

SÜBJECT  Or  MOUKT  ÄTNA.  CONTINUED.— ITS  BEAUTIS8. — FTS  HOBBOBB. — REA80N 
WHT  PEOPLE  ENDVBB  THXM. — LOVB-8TOBT  OF  AN  EABTHQITAKB. 

The  reader  is  aware  that  this  our  Jar  was  not  mtended  to  be  asso- 
ciated  with  nothing  bat  sweets.  Bees,  we  observed,  extracted  honey 
^m  the  bitterest  as  well  as  sweetest  flofwers;  and  we  only  stipulated, 
as  thej  do,  for  a  sweet  resnlt — ^something,  that  by  the  very  fact  of  its 
being  deducible  from  bitterness,  shewed  the  tendencj  of  Nature  to 
that  dulcet  end«  and  gave  a  lesson  to  her  creature  man  to  take  thought 
and  warningy  and  do  aa  mach  for  himselfl  Were  he  to  do  so,  and 
leave  off  asking  her  to  superintend  everjthing  for  him,  which  it  seems  a 
manifest  condition  of  things  that  she  should  not,  (man  looking  verj  like 
an  experiment  to  see  how  far  he  can  develop  the  energies  of  which  he 
is  composed,  and  prove  himself  worthj  of  continuanoe,)  how  are  we 
to  know  that  he  would  not  get  rid  of  all  such  evils  as  do  not  appear  to 
be  necessarj  to  his  well-being,  and  in  the  language  of  the  great  Eastem 
poet,  make  "  the  morning  stars  sing  for  joy,"  that  another  heaven  is 
added  to  their  list?  Mount  w£tna,  for  instance,  which  is  one  of  the 
safety-yalyes  of  the  globe,  does  not  force  people  to  live  within  the 
sphere  of  its  Operations.  Why,  therefore,  should  they?  Why  do  not 
the  inhabitants  of  Catania  and  other  places  migrate,  as  nations  have 
done  before  an  enemy  or  famine,  and  plant  themselyes  elsewhere? 
When  the  convulsion  comes,  and  destruction  hovers  over  them,  the 
saints  are  implored  as  the  gods  were  of  old,  and  everything  is  referred 
to  the  perplexing  ordinances  of  Heaven.  Bat  the  saints  might  answer, 
'*  Why  do  you  continue  to  live  here,  in  the  teeth  of  these  repeated 
warnings?  and  why  cannot  the  earth  have  safety-valves,  bat  you  must 
needs  plant  yourselves  right  in  the  way  of  them,  as  infants  might  do 
with  steam-engines?"  Tbjs  is  the  honey  that  might  be  extracted  from 
the  bitter  past.  On  the  other  band,  if  this  be  idle  speculation,  and 
the  reason  of  the  thing  be  on  the  aide  of  continuing  to  implore  the 
saints  and  perishing  in  earthquakes,  then  Nature,  always  determined 
at  any  rate  to  have  no  evil  unmixed,  suggests  topics  of  consolation 
from  the  greater  amount  of  good;  from  the  far  longer  duration  of  the 
intervals  of  serenity  and  joy  around  the  mountain,  compared  with 
those  of  convulsion;  and  from  all  those  Images  of  beauty  and  abun- 
dance,  which  produce  another  honey  against  the  bittemess  of  what 
cannot  be  altered.  The  bee  himself,  like  the  nightingale  and  the 
dove,  and  other  beautiful  creatures,  is  an  inhabitant  of  ^tna.  The 
fires  of  the  mountain  help  to  produce  some  of  his  sweetest  thyme. 
The  energetic  little,  warmth*loving,  honey-making,  armed,  threaten- 
ing,  murmuring,  bitter-sweet,  and  useful  creature,  seems  Uke  one  of 
the  particles  of  it,  gifted  with  wings.  We  might  as  well  have  brought 
our  honey  from  Mount  ^tna  as  Mount  Hybla,  and  very  likcly  it 
actually  came  thence;  only  the  latter,  like  Mount  Hymettus,  is  iden- 
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tified  with  the  yery  word,  and  its  district  still  famous  f<«  the  produet. 
Li  facty  (thongfa  the  name  seems  to  be  no  kmger  retained  anjwhere,) 
thare  were  aereral  HyUas  of  old,  one  of  them  at  the  foot  af  j£tna;  so 
that  onr  Jar  may  come  firom  both  places.  The  word,  which  is  older 
tlian  Gieek,  waa  probabij  Fhenician,  firom  aroot  signifVing  sweetneas; 
tmless  it  originated  in  the  sound  of  the  bubbling  of  broc^  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  beea  are  verj  fond. 

We  cannot  qait  Mount  ^tna  without  saying  something  more  of  it, 
especially  as  it  has  latelj  been  in  action,  perhaps  is  so  stille  not  with- 
out an  intimation  of  its  ezistence  as  f ar  as  Scotknd,  where  there  have 
jost  been  some  shocks  of  earthqnake.     Everjbodj  knows  that  it  is 
the  greatest  yolcano  in  Eorope,  some  twenty  miles  in  aseentfrom 
Catania,  and  with  a  circiunference  for  its  base  of  between  eighty  and 
ninety.    All  the  climates  of  the  worid  are  there,  except  those  of  the 
African  desert    At  the  foot  are  the  polms  and  aloes  of  the  tropics, 
with  the  com,  wine,  and  oU  of  Italy.     The  latter  oontinue  for  fourteen 
or  fifteen  miles  of  ascent.    Then  come  the  chestnnts  of  Spain,  then 
the  beeches  of  England,  then  the  firs  of  Norway — ^the  whole  forest-belt 
being  five  or  six  miles  in  ascent,  interspersed  with  gigantic  park-like 
soenery,  and  the  most  magnificent  pastnres.     Hie  dove,  the  night- 
ingale,  and  the  bee  are  there,  with  abondance  of  game.     The  rest,  a 
thonsand  feet  high,  is  a  naked  peak,  covered  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  with  snow,  but  often  bot  to  the  feet  in  the  midst  of  it,  toil* 
some  to  ascend,  and  terminating  in  the  great  crater,  miles  in  circmn- 
ference,  fnming  and  blind  wi&  smoke— the  largest  of  several  others. 
The  whole  moontain,  with  an  enormons  chasm  in  its  side  fonr  or 
üre  miles  broad,  Stands  in  the  midst  of  six  and  thirty  subject  moun- 
tains,  **  each  a  YesuTins,"  generated  by  its  awful  parent.     Horror  and 
loveliness  prevail  altemately  thronghont,  or  together.     Yon  look  from 
moontain  to  monntain  over  tremendous  depths  to  the  most  beautifal 
Woody  scenery.     The  lowest  region  is  a  paradise,  betrajing  black 
groonds  of  lava  and  beds  of  ashes,  which  remind  you  to  what  it  is 
HaUe.     And  the  top  is  a  ghastly  white  peak,  sluvering  with  cold, 
thongh  a  mouth  for  fire,  but  lovely  at  a  distance  in  the  light  of  the 
moon  at  night,  and  presenting  a  view  from  itself  by  day,  especiaDy  at 
sonrise,  which  baffles  description  with  ecstasy.     Count  Stolberg,  a 
German  poet,  who  beheld  this  spectacle  in  the  year  1792,  when  the 
moontain  was  in  aetion,  says  that  by  the  dawning  light  of  the  day  he 
aaw  nothing  round  about  him  but  snow,  and  black  ashes,  yast  masses 
of  lava,  and  a  smoking  crater,  together  with  a  huge  bed  of  clouds,  the 
darkening  extremities  of  which  the  eye  could  not  clearly  distinguish 
either  from  the  mountains  or  the  sea,  "  tiil  the  majetHc  tun  rase  infire^ 
amd  redueed  enery  object  to  orderJ*     Chaos  seemed  to  unfold  itself, 
where  no  four-footed  beast,  no  bird,  interrupted  the  solemn  silence  of 
the  formless  void. 

"  Wo  iie  keinen  Todten  begraben,  und  keiner  entehn  wird,** 

as  Klopstock  says  of  the  ice-encircled  pole: 

**  No  dead  are  boricd  there ;  nor  any  there  wiQ  rise." 

**•  iBtna  cast  bis  black  shades  over  the  grey  dawn  of  the  westem 
atmosphere,  while  round  him  stood  Ins  sons,  bat  far  beneath,  yet 

r2 
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Yolcanic  mountainfi  all,  in  number  six  and  thirtj,  each  a  Yesuvius. 
To  the  north,  the  east,  and  the  south,  Sicilj  laj  at  our  feet,  with  its 
hüls,  and  rivers,  and  lakes,  and  dties.  In  the  low  deep,  the  clouds, 
tinged  with  purple,  were  dispersed  and  yanished  from  the  presence  of 
the  golden  sun;  while  their  shades  fljing  before  the  west-wind,  were 
scattered  over  the  landscape  far  and  wide."* 

Mr.  Hughes's  description  is  at  once  minuter,  and  still  more  effective. 
*^  At  length,"  sajs  he,  *^  faint  streaks  of  light,  shooting  athwart  the 
horizon,  which  became  brighter  and  brighter,  announced  the  approach 
of  the  great  luminary;  and  when  he  sprang  np  in  Ins  majesty,  sup- 
ported  on  a  throne  of  radiant  clouds»  that  fine  scriptural  image  of  the 
giant  r^oicing  to  ran  his  course,  flashed  across  mj  mind.  As  he 
ascended  in  the  sky,  the  mountain-tops  began  to  stream  with  golden 
light,  and  new  beauties  successively  developed  themselves,  until  day 
dawned  upon  the  Catanian  plains.  Sicilj  then  laj  expanded  like  a 
map  beneath  our  ejes,  presenting  a  very  curious  effect;  nearly  all  its 
mountains  could  be  descried,  with  the  many  cities  that  surmount  their 
summits;  more  than  half  its  coasts,  with  their  bays,  indentations, 
towns,  and  promontories,  could  be  traced  as  well  as  the  entire  course 
of  rivers,  sparkling  like  sUver  bands  that  encircle  the  vaUeys  and  the 
plains.  Add  to  this  the  rieh  tints  of  so  delightful  an  atmosphere;  add 
the  dark  blue  tract  of  sea  rolling  its  mysterious  waves,  as  it  were,  into 
infinite  Space;  add  that  spirit  of  antiquity  which  lingers  in  these 
charming  scenes,  infusing  a  soul  into  the  features  of  nature,  as  expres- 
sion  lights  up  a  beautiful  countenance;  and  where  will  you  find  a 
scene  to  rival  that  which  is  viewed  from  ^tna  ?*'t 

Compare  this  spectacle  with  one  of  the  great  eruptions,  and  the 
agonizing  days  that  precede  it.  Smoke  and  earthquake  commence 
them.  The  days  are  darkened,  the  nights  sleepless  and  horrible,  and 
seem  ten  times  as  long  as  usual.  People  rush  to  the  churches  in 
prayer,  or  crowd  in  their  door-ways  (which  are  thought  the  safest 
places),  or  remain  in  boats  or  carriages  out  of  doors.  Keligious  pro- 
cessions  move  in  terror  through  the  streets.  Sometimes  the  air  is 
blackened  with  a  powder,  sometimes  with  ashes,  which  fall  and  gather 
everywhere,  such  as  Pompeii  was  buried  with.  Lightnings  play 
about  ^tna;  the  sea  rises  against  the  dark  atmosphere,  in  ghastly 
white  billows;  dreadful  noises  succeed,  accompanied  with  thunder, 
like  batteries  of  artiUery;  the  earth  rocks;  landslips  take  place  down 
the  hill-sides,  carrying  whole  fields  and  homesteads  into  other  men's 
grounds;  cities  are  overthrown,  burying  shrieking  thousands;  and  at 
length,  the  mountain  bursts  out  in  flame  and  lava,  perhaps  in  forty  or 
fifty  places  at  once,  the  principal  crater  throwing  out  hot  glowing 
stones,  which  have  been  known  to  be  carried  eighteen  miles,  and  the 
frightful  mineral  torrent  running  forth  in  streams  of  fiery  red,  pouring 
down  into  the  plains,  climbing  over  walls,  efiacing  estates,  and  rushing 
into  and  usurping  part  of  the  bed  of  the  sea.  A  river  of  it  has  been 
known  to  be  fifty  feet  deep,  and  four  miles  broad.|     Fancy  such  a 

*  **  Travels  through  Gennany,  Switzerlaad,  Italy,**  &c    Translated  by  Holcroft, 
ToL  iv.,  p.  298. 
t  Qaoted  in  Evans's  **  Classic  and  CoonolBsear  in  Italy  and  Sicily,"  yoI.  ü^  p.  358. 
X  Yide  Swinba^le^l  "  Tratela  in  the  Two  Siciliea,"  toL  iy.,  p.  148. 
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stream  Coming  towards  London,  the  whole  width  of  Oxford-street, 
Bajswater,  and  Kensington,  as  far  as  Shepherd's  Bush!  By  degrees, 
it  cakes  into  a  black  and  rustling  half-liquid,  rather  pushed  aloug  than 
flowing;  though  its  heat  has  been  found  Üngering  after  a  lapse  of  eight 
years.  And  when  the  survivors  of  all  these  horrors  gather  breath, 
and  look  back  upon  time  and  place,  they  find  houses  and  families 
abolished,  and  have  to  begin,  as  it  were,  their  stunned  existence  anew. 

Yet  they  build  again  over  these  earthquakes;  they  inhabit  and  de- 
light  in  this  mountain;  and  Catania,  the  city  at  its  foot,  which  has 
been  several  times  demolished,  is  one  of  the  gayest  in  Italy. 

How  is  this? 

The  reason  is,  that  all  pain,  generally  speaking,  is  destined  to  be 
«hört  and  fugitive,  compared  with  the  duration  of  a  greater  compa- 
rative  amoont  of  pleasure; — ^that  the  souls  that  perish  in  the  convul- 
sion,  were  themselves  partakers  of  that  pleasure  for  the  greater  part 
of  their  lives,  perhaps  the  gayest  of  the  gay  city; — ^that  all  were  born 
there,  or  connected  with  it; — that  it  is  inconvenient,  perhaps  without 
government  aid  impossible,  to  remove,  and  commence  business  else- 
where; — ^that  they  do  not  think  the  catastrophe  likely  to  recur  soon, 
perhaps  not  in  the  course  of  their  lives; — ^nay,  that  possibly  there  may 
be  something  of  a  taste  of  gambling  excitement,-~of  the  Stimulus  of  a 
mixture  of  hope  and  fear, — ^in  thus  living  on  the  borders  of  life  and 
death, — of  this  great  snap-dragon  bowl  of  Europe, — especially  sur- 
rounded  as  they  are  with  the  old  famiUar  scenes,  and  breathing  a 
joyous  atmosphere.  But  undoubtedly  the  chief  reasons  are  the  neces- 
sity,  real  or  supposed,  and  the  natural  tendency  of  mankind  to  make 
the  best  of  their  position  and  tum  their  thoughts  from  sadness.  So 
the  Catanian  goes  to  bis  dinner  or  to  a  party  of  pleasure,  and  builds 
a  new  ball-room  out  ofthe  lava  ! 

Perhaps  the  most  touching  of  aU  the  consolations  to  be  met  with  in 
the  history  of  these  catastrophes,  is  the  testimony  they  bear  to  the 
matemal  afiections.  The  men  who  perish  from  the  overthrow  of 
houses  are  said  to  be  generally  found  in  attitudes  of  resistance : — the 
women  are  beut  double  over  their  children.  The  great  yindication  of 
evil  is,  that  (constituted  as  we  are)  we  could  not  know  so  much  joy, 
nor  manifest  so  much  virtue,  without  it;  and  certainly,  in  instances 
like  these,  it  fetches  out,  under  circumstances  of  the  extremest  weak- 
ness,  the  most  beautiful  strength  of  the  human  heart  Still,  such 
Wholesale  trials  of  it  do  not  appear  to  be  demanded  by  any  unavoidable 
necessity.  The  fact  forces  itself  upon  the  mind,  that  human  beings 
need  not  continue  to  live  in  such  places,  and  that  the  geological  well- 
being  of  the  globe  does  not  demand  it  As  to  animals  of  the  inferior 
creation,  who  are  destroyed  at  these  timcs,  assuredly  they  know  no 
more  about  it  tili  the  last  moment,  than  the  lamb  who  licks  the  band 
of  bis  slayer;  and  as  soon  as  the  mountain  is  cleared,  the  larks  and 
nightingales  are  again  singing,  and  the  bees  enjoying  the  flowers  in  ita 
most  awful  ravines. 

For  months,  for  years,  sometimes  for  a  hundred  years  and  more, 
perhaps  for  many  hundreds,  this  tremendous  phenomenon  is  quiet. 
Homer  does  not  scem  to  have  heard  of  its  buming.  The  volcano  first 
makes  its  appearance  in  Pindar.  Theocritus  knew  itacapabilities  well; 
yet  he  specücs  of  it  as  nothing  but  a  place  of  pastoral  felidty.    Hia 
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Poljphemus  contrastB  its  seremly  with  the  dangers  of  the  eea;  and 
anothier  oi  his  shepherda,  in  answer  to  an  observatioii  abont  fathers  and 
motliers,  saya  to  a  idiepherd  of  the  plaina,  that  ^tna  is  Ms  mother ,  and 
tliat  he  is  as  rieh  in  sheep  and  goats  as  the  latter  fancies  himself  during 
dreams.  The  fiist  recorded  eruption  was  in  the  time  of  EmpedodeSy 
aboat  five  hiindred  jears  before  Christ;  and  from  that  time  to  the 
jear  1819  indusive,  a  Fr^ich  writer  has  calculated  that  there  have 
been  seventj-two  others  metUioned.*  We  cannot  say  how  many  more 
faare  ensned.  The  one  that  has  just  taken  place  was  harmlessy  we 
believe,  as  far  as  lives  are  concemed,  ezoept  to  the  rash  penons  who 
were  too  anxious  to  see  the  effect  of  the  laya  upon  a  pool  of  water, 
which  it  tumed  into  sealding  steam.  Slight  eruptions  are  little  re- 
garded,  and  indeed  are  little  dangerous  compared  with  what  preeedea 
ibßm.  The  worst  peril  is  in  the  earthqnake; — ^the  lava,  though  an  u^j 
caBtomer,  can  be  better  treated  with.  And  even  slight  earthquakes 
are  not  mach  heeded,  after  the  first  alarm.  Mr.  Yaughan,  an  Engliah 
traveller,  in  the  year  1810,  sajs,  that  up<»i  going  into  the  town  of 
Messina,  afler  a  slight  shock,  from  his  countrj-lodging,  and  approach- 
lag  the  carriages  in  which  some  ladies  were  sitting  in  expectation  of 
another,  he  said  to  (me  of  them,  an  aoquaintance  of  his»  '^  Is  it  not 
ahecking?  "  '^  It  is  indeed  very  shocking,"  said  the  kdj.  **  Vau  were 
noiat  the  operaf'^f  Humboldt  speaks  of  a  young  lady  in  South 
America,  who  was  so  accustomed  to  these  visitations,  that  she  seemed 
to  tfaink  the  topic  vulgär;  and  expressed  a  wish  that  people  would 
leave  offtalking  about  **  these  nasty  earthquakes." 

If  you  teil  a  Sicilian  that  there  are  no  earthquakes  in  England,  he 
acknowledges,  of  course,  the  merit  of  their  absenoe,  but  smiles  to  think 
that  you  can  suppose  it  a  compensation  for  the  want  oi  vines  and 
Sicily.  The  following  amusing  conversation  took  place  in  an  ins, 
between  the  English  traTeiler  just  mentioned  and  a  priest  and  his 
laadlady,  at  Caltagirone.  The  priest,  ''  after  many  apdogies  for  the 
liberty  he  was  taking,"  says  Mr.  Yaughan,  ^  begged  to  couTerse  with 
me  upon  the  subject  of  England,  whidi  the  people  of  these  parts  were 
Tery  anxious  to  hear  about,  as  the  opportunity  of  inquiring  so  seldom 
occurred;  and,  by  the  time  I  had  dined,  I  observed  a  dozen  people 
coUected  round  the  door,  with  their  eyes  and  mouths  open,  to  hear  the 
examination. 

** '  And  pray,  signor,  is  it  true  what  we  are  told,  that  you  have  no 
oUves  in  'Englmd?**^ 

"  *  Yes,  perfectly  true.' 

"  '  Cospetto!  how  so?' 

«  <  Cospettone!'§  said  the  lady. 

^'  *  Our  climate  is  not  propitious  to  the  growth  of  the  oliye.' 

'^  <  But  then,  signor,  for  oranges!' 

«  <  We  have  no  oranges  neither.' 

**  *■  Poveretto?'  said  the  landlady,  with  a  Urne  of  compunction;  which 

*  "  Voyage  Critique  i  1' iStna,"  tom.  1.  p.  529. 

t  Vide  the  Letten  appended  to  a  *'  View  of  the  Pretent  8tate  of  Italy/'  trau- 
lated  from  the  Italian,  by  Thomas  Wri^t  Vaagfaan,  E«q.,  p.  Ixz. 

X  Oliyes  and  bread  form  the  prindpal  part  of  the  food  of  the  lower  cbwes  in 
Sicily,  and  oil  ia  a  aeoesaary  of  hfe. 

f  Abont  eqniYSlent  to  **  aoands"  and  ^  gadaooka." 
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18  a  0ort  of  foncDiog  duninntive  of  ^  Povero,'  ^  Poor  creatnre}*  or  as  ycm 
woald  saj  to  jour  child,  *  Poor  litüe  manikin!' 

"  *  But  how  18  that  possible,  signor?*  said  the  priest.  *  Have  you 
BD  fruit  in  your  countej?* 

^  ^  We  tkave  vefy  fine  fruit;  bot  our  winters  are  severe,  and  not 
genial  enongh  for  the  orange-tree/ 

^*  *  That  is  just  what  thej  toid  me,'  said  the  ladj,  *  at  Palermo,  that 
England  is  all  anow,  and  a  great  manj  stones.' 

**  *  Bat  then,  signor,  we  have  heard,  what  we  can  scarcelj  believe, 
that  yon  have  not  anj  wine?' 

'*  ^  It  ia  perfectlj  tme.  We  have  vines  that  bear  fruit,  bot  the  sun 
in  onr  dimate  is  not  sufficientlj  strong,  which  must  be  boiling,  as  it  is 
here,  to  produce  anj  wine.' 

'  llien,  Jesu  Maria!  how  the  deuce  do  you  do?* 
I  told  them  that,  notwithstanding,  we  got  on  pretty  well;  that  we 
had  some  decent  sort  of  mutton,  and  veiy  tolerable-looking  beef ;  that 
our  poultry  was  thought  eatable,  and  our  bread  pretty  good;  that,  in* 
atead  of  wine,  we  had  a  thing  they  call  ale,  wluch  our  people,  here 
and  there,  seemed  to  relish  exceedingly;  and  that,  by  the  help  of  these 
artides,  a  good  canstUutioti^  and  the  blessing  of  God,  om*  men  were  as 
hardy,  and  as  loyal  and  brave,  and  our  women  as  acoompUshed,  and 
virtuous,  and  handsome,  as  any  other  people,  I  believed,  under  heaven. 

^  *  Besides,  Mr.  Abbate,  I  beg  leave  to  ask  you,  what  doth  is  your 
ooat  of  ? 

*^  *  Cospetto!  it  is  English!'  with  an  air  of  importance. 

**  *  And  your  hat!' 

"  *  Why,  that's  English.* 

** '  And  this  lady's  gown,  and  her  bonnet  and  ribbons?* 

"  «  Why,  they  are  English.' 

** '  All  English.  Then  you  see  how  it  is:  Ive  send  you  in  exchange 
for  what  we  don't  grow,  ludf  the  comforts  and  conveniences  yon  enjoy 
in  your  Island.  Besides,  padrona  mia  gentile,  (lagr  agreeabie  Icmdhufyf) 
we  caa  never  regret  that  we  don't  grow  these  artides,  sinee  it  ensures 
US  an  intercourse  with  a  nation  we  esteem!' 

^  *  VwaP  said  the  kndlady,  and  ^BravoP  said  the  priest;  and, 
between  bravo  and  vtro,  the  best  friends  in  the  world,  I  escaped  to 
my  lettiga,  (litter.)"* 

We  must  dose  this  article  with  a  love-story,  in  oonnexion  witii  the 
dreadfnl  earthquake  of  1783,  which  destroyed  Messina,  and  swept 
into  the  sea,  m  one  numeni^  neariy  three  thousand  persans  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Scylla,  together  with  their  prince.t  The  reader  may 
believe  as  much  of  the  love  as  he  pleases,  but  the  extraoidinary  dr- 
cnmstanoe  on  which  it  tums  is  only  one  of  a  muUitude  of  phenomena, 
aU  equally  true  and  marvellous. 

Ginseppe,  a  yonng  vine-grower  in  a  village  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
^iift  looking  towards  Messina,  was  in  love  wüh  Maria,  the  daughter 
of  the  riebest  bee-master  of  the  place;  and  bis  affection,  to  the  great 

•  •«  View  of  Sicily  "  ut  ropr»,  p.  Ixxix. 

t  It  is  calcidaled  tbat  40,000  80iüt  periihed  in  thii  conviiliioiL  In  the  gratest 
of  an  the  Sicilian  esrthqnakes,  tbat  of  1693,  the  earth  shook  bot  Ibiir  minates,  and 
<»verthrew  aimost  all  the  towns  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the  '  *    * 
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displeasure  of  the  father,  was  retumed.  The  old  maiiy  though  he  had 
encouraged  him  at  first,  wished  her  to  marr/  a  joung  profligate  in  the 
citj,  because  the  latter  was  richer  and  of  a  higher  stock;  but  the  girl 
had  a  great  deal  of  good  sense  as  well  as  feeling  ;  and  the  father  was 
puzzled  how  to  separate  them,  the  families  having  been  long  acquainted. 
He  did  everything  in  his  power  to  render*  the  visits  of  the  lover  un- 
comfortable  to  both  parties;  but  as  they  saw  through  his  object,  and 
love  can  endure  a  great  deal,  he  at  length  thought  himself  compelled 
to  make  use  of  insult.  Contriving,  therefore,  one  daj  to  proceed 
from  one  mortifying  word  to  another,  he  took  upon  him,  as  if  in  right 
of  offence»  to  antieipate  his  daughter^s  usual  attention  to  the  parting 
guest,  and  shew  him  out  of  the  door  himself,  adding  a  broad  hint  that 
it  might  be  as  well  if  he  did  not  retum  verj  soon. 

'*  Perhaps,  Signor  Antonio/'  said  the  youth,  piqued  at  last  to  say 
something  harsh  himself,  "  you  do  not  wish  the  son  of  your  old  friend 
to  return  at  all  ?" 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  the  bee-master. 

'<  What,"  said  the  poor  lad,  losing  all  the  courage  of  his  anger  in 
the  terrible  thought  of  his  never  having  any  more  of  those  beautiful 
lettings  out  of  the  door  by  Maria, — '*'  what!  do  you  mean  to  saj 
I  may  not  hope  to  be  invited  again,  even  by  yourself  ? — ^that  you 
yourself  will  never  again  invite  me,  or  come  to  see  me?" 

''  Oh,  we  shall  all  come,  of  course,  to  the  great  Signor  Giuseppe," 
said  the  old  man,  looking  scornful, — *'  all  cap  in  band." 

"  Nay,  nay;"  retumed  Giuseppe,  in  atoneof  propitiation;  ^'Fll  wait 
tili  you  do  me  the  favour  to  look  in  some  moming,  in  the  old  way,  and 
have  a  chat  about  the  French;  and  perhaps,"  added  he,  blushing, 
"  you  will  then  bring  Maria  with  you,  as  you  used  to  do  ;  and  I  wont 
attempt  to  see  her  tili  then." 

"  Oh,  we'll  all  come  of  course,"  said  Antonio,  impatiently;  "  cat, 
dog,  and  all;  and  when  we  cfo,"  added  he,  in  a  very  significant  tone, 
*'  you  may  come  again  yourself." 

Giuseppe  tried  to  laugh  at  the  jest,  and  thus  still  propitiate  him; 
but  the  old  man  hastening  to  shut  the  door,  angrily  cried,  **  Ay,  cat, 
dog,  and  all,  and  the  cottage  besides,  with  Maria's  dowry  along  with 
it;  and  then  you  may  come  again,  and  not  tili  then,^  And  so  saying 
he  banged  the  door,  and  giving  a  furious  look  at  poor,  pale  Maria, 
went  into  another  room  to  scrawl  a  note  to  the  young  Citizen. 

The  young  Citizen  came  in  vain,  and  Antonio  grew  sulkier  and 
angrier  every  day,  tili  at  last  he  tumed  his  bitter  jest  into  a  vow;  ex- 
chuming  with  an  oath,  that  Giuseppe  should  never  have  his  daughter, 
tili  he  (the  father),  daughter,  dog,  cat,  cottage,  bee-hives  and  all,  with 
her  dowry  of  almond-trees  to  boot,  set  out  some  fine  moming  to  beg 
the  young  vine-dresser  to  accept  them. 

Poor  Maria  grew  thin  and  pale,  and  Giuseppe  looked  little  better, 
tuming  all  his  wonted  jests  into  sighs,  and  often  interrupting  his  work 
to  sit  and  look  towards  the  said  almond-trees,  which  formed  a  beau- 
tiful clump  on  an  ascent  upon  the  other  side  of  the  glen,  sheitering  the 
best  of  Antonio's  bee-hives,  and  composing  a  pretty  dowry  for  the 
pretty  Maria,  which  the  father  longed  to  see  in  the  possession  of  the 
flashy  young  Citizen. 

One   moming,   after    a  very  sultry   night,    as   the  poor  youth 
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est  endeaTOoriiig  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  in  this  directiim,  he  ob- 
aerved  that  the  doads  gathered  in  a  very  unusiul  manner  OYer  the 
eonntrjy  and  then  hnng  low  in  the  air,  heavj  and  immovable.  To- 
wards  Mt^sina  the  skj  looked  so  fiery,  that  at  first  he  thooght  the  citj 
on  fire,  tili  an  nnnsnal  heat  afiecting  his  own  skin,  and  a  smell  of  sulphiir 
arising,  and  the  little  riTcr  at  hia  feet  assoming  a  tinge  of  a  muddj 
ash-coloor,  he  knew  that  aome  conTnlsion  of  the  earth  was  at  hand. 
His  immediate  impulse  was  to  cross  the  ford,  and,  with  mixed  anguish 
and  deli^t,  again  find  himself  in  the  oottage  of  Antonio^  giving  die 
father  and  daughter  all  the  help  in  his  power.  A  tremendoos  borst 
4)f  thonder  and  lightning  startled  him  for  a  moment;  bat  he  was  pro- 
ceediflg  to  Gross,  when  his  ears  tingled,  his  head  tumed  giddj,  and 
while  the  earth  heaved  beneath  his  own  feet,  he  saw  the  whole  oppo- 
site  aide  of  the  glen  lifted  up  with  a  horrible  deafening  noise,  and  then 
the  cottage  itself,  with  all  aronnd  it,  cast,  as  he  thooght,  to  the  groond, 
and  boriä  for  ever.  The  stordy  yooth,  for  the  fint  time  in  bis  life, 
fainted  awaj;  and  when  his  senses  retomed,  foond  himself  pitched 
back  into  Ins  own  premises»  bot  not  iiyored,  the  blow  having  been 
broken  bj  the  vines. 

Bot  on  looking  in  horror  towards  the  aite  of  the  oottage  op  the  hin, 
what  did  he  see  there  ?  or  rather,  what  did  he  not  see  there  ?  And 
what  did  he  see,  forming  a  new  moond,  forloogs  down  the  side  of  the 
hin,  ahnest  at  the  bottom  of  the  glen,  and  in  his  own  very  homestead  ? 

Antonio's  cottage. — ^Antonio's  oottage,  with  the  ahnond  trees,  and 
the  bee-hives,  and  the  very  cat  and  dog,  and  the  old  man  himself,  and 
the  daoghter  (both  senseless)  all  oome,  as  if,  in  the  father's  words,  to 
heg  him  to  accept  them !  Soch  awfiil  pleasantries,  so  to  speak,  some- 
times  take  place  in  the  middle  of  Natore's  deepest  tragedies,  and  soch 
ezqnisite  good  may  spring  oot  of  eviL 

For  it  was  so  in  the  end,  if  not  in  the  intention.  Hie  old  man  (wluv 
together  with  his  daoghter,  had  only  been  stonned  by  terror)  was 
aoperstitioosly  frightened  by  the  dreadfol  circomstance,  if  not  affec- 
tionately  moTed  by  the  attendons  of  the  son  of  his  old  friend,  and  the 
delight  and  religioos  transport  of  his  child.  Besides,  thoogh  the  cot- 
tage and  the  almond  trees,  and  the  bee-hiTes,  had  all  come  miracoloosly 
aafe  down  the  hül  (a  phenomenon  which  has  ireqoendy  occorred  in 
these  extraordinary  landtUp$\  the  flower-gardens,  on  which  his  bees 
fed,  were  almost  all  destroyed ;  his  property  was  lessened,  his  pride 
lowered ;  and  when  the  convoMon  was  well  over,  and  the  goitars  were 
again  playing  in  the  valley,  he  consented  to  beoome  the  inmate  for  life 
•of  the  cottage  of  the  enchanted  coople. 

He  coold  never  attain,  however,  to  the  innate  delicacy  of  his  child, 
«nd  he  woold  sometimes,  with  a  petolant  sigh,  intimate  at  table  what  a 
pity  it  was  that  she  had  not  married  the  rieh  and  high-feeding  dtizen. 
At  soch  times  as  these,  Maria  woold  gather  one  of  her  hosbuid's  feet 
between  her  own  onder  the  table,  and  with  a  squeeze  of  it,  that  repaid 
him  tenf<dd  for  the  mortification,  woold  steal  a  look  at  him  which  said» 
**  I  possess  an  which  it  is  possible  for  me  to  desire." 
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CHAPTER  n. 

The  nvishing  songs  of  the  birds,  and  of  tibe  brook  quite  took  cap- 
tiye  the  fancy  of  Orianay  while  Yesperella  kept  her  ejes  oonstantijr 
on  those  of  her  mother,  watching  the  shadowB  of  thought  which  came 
and  fiaded  in  the  large  daik  orbs  of  that  majestic  lady.  Thej  all 
adyaneed  towaids  the  chair;  and.  Auressa  seated  herseif  therein  with 
a  fixed  looky  which  had  more  of  despür  in  it  than  of  unmixed  resolu- 
tion.  For  a  few  momentSy  not  a  word  was  spoken.  But  the  qneen, 
qiiicklj  recalling  her  noble  serenit j,  addressed  her  two  daughters  in 
these  words: — 

**  My  chiidren!  this  is  the  last  evening  I  ehall  ever  counsel  jou  or 
guard  jou  firom  the  manj  perils  to  which  even  princesses  are  exposed 
in  their  travels  through  this  singularlj  harsh  world!" 

The  two  daughters  advanced  hastily  in  weeping  and  fear;  but 
Auressa  motionä  them  to  silence  with  a  wave  of  her  band,  and  con- 
tinued,  in  a  deep  resigned  tone  of  voice,  which  sounded  in  those  pastoral 
flhades  like  the  lonely  foredooming  of  a  djing  prophetess — 

'^  Oriana,  and  you,  my  Yesperäla!  Be  not  cast  into  an  idle  wail- 
ing  at  thiB  my  dying  charge  to  you,  but  bear  up  as  it  beccmies  mj 
daughters,  that  you  may  the  better  heed  all  I  would  entrust  to  your 
iiearts. 

<<  You  have  often  marvelled  that  I  should  for  a  week  in  every  year 
absent  myself  from  you,  giving  no  tidings  of  my  departure,  and  allow- 
ing  no  busy  interrogations  at  my  reappearance: — But  now,  as  I  am. 
abont  for  ever  to  quit  you,  I  feel  spelled  to  reveal  to  you  the  cause  of  my 
absenoe.  Know,  then,  that  in  my  youth  (I  begin  thus  because  I  have 
hitherto  ever  studiously  hid  from  you  the  mysteries  of  my  life,  and 
even  the  qualities  of  your  own  birthright)  I  was  called  the  Queen  of 
Day,  from  the  exceeding  beauty  which  it  f^eased  my  mother  and  the 
ladies  about  the  eonrt  to  see  in  me;  and  the  fame  of  my  features  spread 
ao  widely,  that  princes  sent,  from  the  furthest  comers  of  the  earth,  the 
most  ardent  proteetations  of  love  and  the  wärmest  entreaties  to 
marriage. 

"  These  numerous  and  repeated  appeals  from  the  handsomest  and 
riebest  monarchs  of  the  earth  only  pampered  the  vanities  of  my  heait 
and  inclined  me  to  treat  all  mankind  with  utter  disdain.  I  refused  at 
least  a  hundred  hands  a  day;  and  my  escritoire  was  so  burthened  with 
tender  letters,  that  the  waidng-women  and  the  pages  of  my  mother  were 
employed  all  day  and  night  in  buming  heaps  of  these  applications  in 
the  garden  of  the  palaoe;  and  the  fires  night  and  day  for  many  months 
resembiled  those  of  the  peasants  when  they  bum  heath  on  an  open 
waste.  I  reaerved  about  a  thousand  only  of  the  choicest  epistles,  to  read 
over  to  myself  in  my  earliest  marriage  days,  and  to  shew  to  my  hua- 
band,  in  proof  of  my  exceeding  condescension  in  accepting  him.  These 
I  have  lately  also  had  bumed,  that  many  queens  of  the  earth  may  not 
be  pained  by  knowing  how  devotedly  attached  their  spouses  were  to 
me.     But  I  am  lingering  too  long  over  my  fooHsh  days. 

^'  One  aftemoon,  when  the  weather  was  very  sidtry,  I  strayed  by 
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myaelf  into  the  garden  of  the  paLice,  and  looeed  mj  hair  in  the  idle 
breeze  to  be  at  perfect  eaae,  and  to  enjoj  what  little  breath  was  astray 
over  the  flowen.  I  wandered  so  indolentlj,  and  so  long  time,  that  the 
snn  set,  and  the  stars  aiose  in  dustere  high  over  mj  head.  Never 
oaw  I  80  manj  stars  before  in  the  skj,  though  mj  moüier  had  taught 
me  to  watch  and  distingoish  them.  Ihe  evening  retained  its  serenity 
and  its  wannth  so  weH,  that  I  sat  down  bj  a  sheet  of  water  in  whi<£ 
a  foimtain  was  playing  and  scattering  its  wateiy  lights  as  in  mockery 
Cff  those  in  heayen. 

**  As  I  was  redining  there,  in  a  kind  of  wakeful  dream,  painting 
Images  in  the  trees  of  oljects  I  had  read  of  in  books,  and  shaping 
light  visions  in  fairy  fantasy,— on  a  sadden  a  princely  and  airy  figore 
adraneed  throngh  a  silvery  arch  formed  by  the  fountain  and  gUded 
like  air  towards  me.  Bus  eyes  were  soft  and  tender,  like  the  evening 
Star,  and  bis  hair  curled  over  bis  Shoulders  even  as  the  falling  of  vines. 
He  looked  of  starlight, — ^I  feit  enamoured  of  bis  presence  immediatdy 
that  I  beheld  it.  Many  shadowy  attendants  were  abont  him;  but  he 
heeded  none.  At  my  feet  he  kneeled,  saying,  that  he  had  long  seen  me, 
thoogh  himself  unseen;  that  he  loved  me  to  distraction;  wonld  die  for 
me — pine  for  me;  with  many  other  of  those  enchanting  sayings,  spoken 
enlj  by  lips  of  lovers  and  tender  princes.  He  declared  himiself  to  be  the 
prinoe  of  the  stars;  and  promised,  if  I  would  consent  to  be  bis  bride, 
to  create  me  a  palaoe  for  myself .  I  could  not  of  oourse  say  nay  to  so 
pleasing  an  adorer,  and  appointed  the  next  day  to  join  him  with  all 
my  jewels  and  embroideries,  and  to  quit  my  home  for  ever. 

''  That  night  I  retumed  as  quickly  as  I  could  to  the  palace  of  my 
mother,  and  sent  for  the  old  fairy  who  was  friendly  to  onr  house,  and 
to  her  I  nnburthened  the  secret  of  my  passion  and  its  object;  and  she 
dedared  that  my  lover  was  all  that  he  described  himself  to  be,  and 
moreover  an  immortaL  I  requested  that  the  faiiy  would,  on  this  occa* 
sion,  grant  me  one  boon,  as  a  marriage  kindness,  and  the  good  woman 
kindly  oonsented,  if  her  powers  allowed,  to  realize  all  that  my  Imagi- 
nation could  devise  to  make  me  happy.  I  asked  for  immortality,  that 
my  heart  might  for  ever  beat  beside  that  of  my  adorable  prince;  but 
the  fairy  dedared  her  power  could  not  so  far  extend.  *  You  have 
Seen,'  said  she,  '  stars  fall — ^those  are  the  mortal  loves  whom  the 
AmililA«!«  spirits  of  the  stars  love!'  She  could  not  grant  me  all  my 
boon,  but  she  endoed  me  with  beauty  through  my  life,  and  a  life  of  many 
years,  with  a  steady  affection  in  my  lover,  and  with  the  blessing  q£ 
two  danghters  of  matchless  charms,  who  should  severally  wed  a  king 
and  a  prince.  You  two,  Oriana  and  Vesperella,  have  in  late  years  made 
her  words  true«  But  she  told  me  that  myself  and  my  palace  were  not 
to  live  for  ever; — ^that  when  the  finest  apple-tree  in  the  orchard  should 
bkMsom  of  an  autumnal  evening,  and  the  sunlight  deep  on  the  brow 
of  those  blossoms,  I  was  to  send  my  page  to  the  tree,  and  she  would 
meet  him  there  as  a  bird,  to  teil  me  how  fate  decreed.  That  if  my 
days  were  numbered,  I  was  to  call  my  daughters  into  the  magic 
orchard,  give  to  each  of  them  a  feather  of  a  swan,  (which  I  now  com- 
mit  to  your  keeping,)  and  bid  them  an  etemal  adieu. 

^  I  leamed  trom  her,  my  children,  that  the  feather,  as  long  as  each 
eontinuee  good  and  virtuous,  wiU  continue  white,  and  that  it  will 
darken  in  proportion  as  your  failings  increase.  Remember  this,  and 
preserve  it  stainless,  as  you  love  me.  I  fed  that  deat^ ««  »a*«*  M  band, 
and  you  see  the  snn  haüi  nearly  taken  iarewell  off' 
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**  You  two,  mj  daughters,  mußt  quit  me;  for  if  your  feet  be  upon 
my  land,  when  the  palace  goes  to  min,  you  will  ehare  in  tbat  ruin. 
Kiss  me,  therefore,  and  depart  in  haste :  it  is  my  dying  wish  and 
comman<L  Nay,  do  not  speak  against  my  decree,  Yesperella,  for  it  is 
not  in  mortal  power  to  save  me.  I  have  seen  my  husband  once  a-year 
for  ages,  and  yet  you  see  how  well-favoured  I  yet  remain." 

The  eyes  of  the  queen  began  to  grow  suddenly  dim;  and  the  eager- 
ness  with  which  she  commanded  her  children  to  depart  could  not 
longer  be  withstood,  though  Yesperella  would  fain  have  died  with  her 
mother,  had  not  the  latter  frowned  a  denial  with  her  pale  and  dying 
forehead.  The  two  daughters  kissed  their  mother  over  and  over 
.again;  and  Oriana,  having  placed  her  gift  among  her  jewels,  hugged 
the  casket  dose,  and  departed  with  an  unfeeling  fear  for  her  own 
safety,  quite  unbecoming  so  young  and  well-educated  a  daughter. 

Poor  Vesperella,  more  dead  than  aHve,  staggered  after  her  sister, 
having  placä  with  many  kisses  her  white  feather,  the  dying  gift  of 
her  mother,  in  her  yet  whiter  bosom.  She  looked  continually  behind, 
and  saw  the  beloved  mother  becoming  more  shadowy  and  indistinct, 
and  the  trees  in  the  orchard  fading  into  the  most  vapoury  forms,  so 
that  they  seemed  like  green  clouds. 

The  two  sisters  quitted  the  gate;  and  on  Vesperella  tuming  round 
to  gain  one  last  look  at  her  mother,  not  a  vestige  of  the  orchard,  the 
adiunant  wall,  or  the  palace  remained.  But  in  their  place  was  a  wide 
lieath,  with  the  sky  only  in  the  distance.  She  sat  down  and  wept 
nigh  to  break  her  heart.  Oriana  dropped  a  few  hasty  tears,  but  feit 
no  deep  grief,  and  the  sight  of  her  casket  restored  the  smiles  to  her 
face,  as  they  had  never  been  absent.  On  opening  the  lid,  however, 
she  perceived  that  the  feather  had  lost  that  lustrous  whiteness  which. 
it  possessed  when  given  her  by  the  band  of  her  departed  mother.  The 
old  nurse  of  these  two  now  deserted  princesses  was  never  again  seen,  for 
she  had,  unperceived,  retumed  to  secure  the  jewels  that  had  fallen  on 
•the  floor,  and  was  lost  with  the  palace,  not  having  been  able  to  make 
good  her  slow  and  rustling  retreat. 

Vesperella  sat  for  many  hours  bathing  her  cheek  with  her  tears, 
and  calling  upon  the  name  of  her  mother  with  a  sad  fondness  which 
betrayed  how  dear  it  was  to  her.  Not  all  the  entreaties  or  the  threats 
of  Oriana  could  for  a  long  time  revive  her,  tili  the  evening  so  far 
advanced  that  it  became  necessary  for  the  sisters  to  seek  some  shelter 
for  the  night.  Vesperella  then  arose,  as  well  as  she  was  able,  and 
walked  along  by  the  light  of  the  stars,  which  certainly  were  most 
bountiful  of  their  beams;  and  she  continually  took  the  swan-feather 
from  her  bosom,  pressing  it  to  her  lips  with  affectionate  prayers  for 
the  weal  of  her  parent,  and  with  vows  of  attention  to  the  preservation 
of  the  present's  purity. 

**  Ah  me!"  said  Vesperella,  looking  up  to  heaven  with  eyes  quite 
red  with  weeping,  and  heart  more  depressed  than  tongue  can  describe. 
^'Ah  mel  ye  pleasant  lights  that  seem  to  look  down  with  gracious 
smiles  upon  your  wretched  princesses,  retire  some,  I  pray,  of  you  into 
the  innermost  sky  and  send  our  father,  of  whose  fate  we  know  so  little, 
.to  comfort  and  save  bis  wandering  daughters.  I  cannot  but  grieve  that 
my  royal  mother  should  have  told  so  indistinctly  her  tale  of  life, — 
that  my  shadowy  sire  should  be  perfectly  stränge  to  my  heart,  and  the 
Site  of  bis  palace  remain  as  unknown  to  me  as  are  the  many  nations 
hinted  at  in  past  days  by  my  nurse.    Where  are  we  to  seek  the  staira 
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that  will  bear  us  to  the  princelj  habitations  of  our  parent?  In  what 
garden  [^aja  that  magic  fountain,  through  which  he  came  a  wooing  to 
mj  mother?  I  fear,  Qriana,  we  shall  never  walk  amidst  those  precious 
and  immortal  lights;  for  little  can  we  hope  to  find  a  waj,  while  breath 
is  with  US,  from  the  earth  on  which  we  now  so  desertedly  sojoum  to« 
the  regions  of  the  sky.**  Thus  moumed  the  poor  princess,  as  she  sadly 
and  slowly  foUowed  her  more  resigned  sister. 

'^  Do  not  be  so  cast  down,  Yesperella! "  replied  Oriana»  looking 
back  with  a  light  countenance.  '*  You  are  the  veriest  milk-spirited 
girl  that  erer  whiled  away  her  dajs  in  sewing  of  samplers  or  kissing 
of  norses.  Those  many  stars  above  us  are  assuredly  our  vassals,  and 
doubtless  we  shall  hit  upon  some  plan  of  reaching  their  blue  kingdom 
before  we  die.  I  should  like  vastly  to  see  our  curious  parent;  and  if 
he  have  a  sparkle  of  affection  in  his  disposition,  he  will  not  faU  to  visit 
US  at  some  fitting  and  opportune  hour." 

In  this  tart  and  witty  manner  did  the  untired  and  ungrieving 
princess  reply  to  her  wearied  sister,  for  she  had  a  most  brave  inven- 
tion,  it  must  be  confessed,  and  could  say  brighter  things  than  any  lady 
of  her  age  or  favour  in  those  celebrated  times. 

"  But  where  are  we  to  sleep,  Oriana?"  exclaimed  her  timorous  fol- 
lower;  "  for  the  thorns  begin  to  prick  my  feet,  and  the  night  is  getting 
chiU,  and  no  house  appears  before  us.  Who  knows,"  continued  Yes- 
perella, clasping  her  trembling  hands,  '*  but  we  may  fall  a  prey  to  some 
wOd  and  terrible  lion,  or  lose  ourscdves  on  these  fearful  wastes,  and 
starre  to  death?" 

Grief  began  to  give  way  to  hunger  in  the  princesses,  and  Oriana 
quieted  her  gnawing  trouble  with  sweet  comfits,  which  she  had  taken 
care  to  störe  in  her  casket,  she  being  remarkable  at  the  court  for 
having  a  sweet  tooth.  Poor  Yesperella  was  obliged  to  feed  herseif 
with  patience — a  kind  of  diet  very  good  for  the  spirit,  but  genei^ly 
allowed  to  be  but  little  nutritious  or  pleasurable  to  the  bodily  palate. 
She  began  to  think  of  lying  down  on  the  heath  for  the  night,  nigh 
careless  of  her  fate,  and  quite  spent  with  the  fatigue  of  sorrow,  travel, 
and  fasting,  when  Oriana  espied  the  light  of  a  tall  house,  about  the 
distance  of  half  a  mile  before  them.  **  There,  you  whimperer,  take 
heart  and  banish  these  your  siUy  tears!  I  Warrant  you  this  buUding 
will  afford  us  all  that  we  require."  Yesperella  answered  not  a  word 
to  the  pertness  of  her  sister,  but  quickened  her  pace,  not  at  all  dis- 
mayed  with  the  apparent  chance  of  a  night's  rest  under  a  roof  and  a 
counterpane. 

They  came  up  at  last  with  a  huge  lonely  house  on  the  dark  heath, 
the  only  object  for  miles  around  them;  and  though  at  any  other  time 
they  would  have  shrunk  from  entering  so  black  and  ungainly  a  tene- 
ment,  yet,  in  the  present  scarcity  of  dwellings,  they  looked  on  this 
solitfuy  house  with  eyes  of  considerable  satisfaction.  A  single  light 
was  buming  in  the  lofty  window,  as  if  to  lead  all  benighted  Wanderers 
to  a  shelter;  and  its  rays  went  afar,  being  in  no  wise  checked  by  a 
wall,  or  tree,  or  bush.  A  huge  dog,  with  one  wild  eye,  came  towimls 
them,  but  passed  by,  as  if  he  did  not  see  them,  though  Oriana  stepped 
behind  her  sister  with  much  alarm,  and  Yesperella  shrank  within 
herseif,  and  gave  up  all  hopes  of  escaping  the  tremendous  jaws  of  the 
beast. 

Oriana  immediately  knocked  at  the  gatc;  and  with  that  sort  of  con- 
fidence  and  continuance  which  she  thought  becoming  in  a  princess^ 
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and  more  particiilarly  st  so  <dd  and  nide  an  entranoe.  Yesperdla 
stood  trembling  behind,  in  the  most  utter  fear  and  aorrow.  The  door 
opened,  and  the  two  damsels  entered  with  soitable  alacritj.  Bat  what 
was  the  honor  of  the  princesses,  to  behold  a  dreadfnl  ogre,  as  tall  as 
the  ceilingy  with  nails  on  his  hands  like  the  talons  of  an  eagl^,  bis  hair 
like  tangled  snakes,  and  with  one  eye  only,  which  bumed  lidleae  and 
red  in  the  middle  of  his  forehead!  He  giinned  a  frightfnl  joj  at  their 
appearance,  and  closed  the  gate  behind  them.  He  then  advanced  to 
them;  but,  on  the  sudden,  stopped^  with  a  hideons  roar  that  shook  every 
Window  in  the  old  hollow  honse,  and  his  hands  plunged  in  amongst 
the  mazes  of  his  snakj  hair  with  a  mad  violence  that  seemed  to  be 
oceasioned  by  some  intense  bodily  angoish.  The  princesses  wonld 
bare  dropped  senseless  on  the  fioor,  but  for  a  low  voioe,  which  whis* 
pered  Üie  words,  *'  60  on,  but  beware  of  the  ring! "  They  tottered 
forwards  in  the  wildest  fear;  and  that  fierce  ogre  went  writhing  before 
them,  like  some  distorted  and  frenzied  giant,  made  mad  with  agony  or 
hunger.  He  threw  his  long  hairy  arms  about^  and  danced  furiooaly 
before  them,  bellowing  in  a  language  which  the  princesses  oonld  in  no 
way  comprehend,  and  flashing  forked  fire  fix)m  his  solitary  and  blood- 
red  eye. 

Oriana  leaned  on  her  sister,  who  said  eamest  prayers  in  silence,  and 
asked  for  help  of  all  good  powers  to  sostain  her  in  this  hour  of  terror 
and  danger.  Her  hopes  and  her  fears  se6med  to  cling  round  her  yeiy 
heart  in  aching  helplessness;  nevertheless,  she  bore  up  now  in  stränge 
resignation,  and  supported  her  scared  sister  as  well  as  she  was  able. 
The  ogre  threw  open  a  large  door,  which  led  into  a  spacious  rocHn, 
wherein,  at  the  upper  end,  dozed  another  of  the  species.  He  motioned 
them  to  enter,  and  called  hastily  to  his  sleeping  oompanion,  who 
yawned  so  frightfuUy  during  his  recovery  from  sleep,  that  his  mouth 
looked  like  a  cavem,  and  his  splintered  and  uneven  teeth  resembled 
the  jagged  rocks  within  it.  The  yoice  s^ain  whispered,  *'  Go  on,  yet 
beware  of  the  ring!"  The  princesses  staggered  helplesdy  into  the 
room,  and  the  two  ogres  rushed  towards  them,  but  both  of  them  were 
convulsed  as  the  first  had  been,  and  became  nearly  withered  up  witk 
agony  ^d  anger.  They  reeled  in  loud  fury  and  drunken  pain  around 
the  trembling  and  statue-like  princesses,  and  their  hair  twined  and 
shook  like  newly  awakened  serpents.  The  red  fire  of  their  eyes 
deepened,  and  flashed  at  times  like  a  stormy  autumnal  evening  sky.    ' 

At  a  large  oaken  table,  made  of  the  united  trunks  of  trees,  the  two 
ogres  had  been  making,  as  it  would  appear,  a  human  repast,  for  the 
hand  of  a  young  Infant  was  left  half  gnawed  in  Üie  dish,  and  on  each 
of  their  plates  were  small  arm  and  other  bones,  freshly  and  deanly 
picked.  The  ogres  pointed  to  the  fragments,  and  in  an  uncouth  way, 
invited  the  princesses  to  partake  thereof,  at  which  invitation  the  latter 
shrank  back  with  shuddering  horror.  The  monsters  retired  growling 
together  to  their  old  seats.  Immediately,  a  table  arose  before  them, 
covered  with  störe  of  excellent  yiands,  dainty  dates,  with  figs,  with 
silver  bowls  of  fragrant  wine,  and  fruit.  Damask  seats  appeared  also 
by  their  sides,  inviting  them  to  rest;  and  of  these  the  terrified  damsels, 
without  uttcring  a  word  to  each  other,  trembÜDgly  availed  themselves. 
The  low  voice  said  again,  '<  £at,  but  beware  of  the  riogi " 

In  vain  did  the  princesses  endeavour  to  reach  forth  their  hands;  for 
fear  had  so  unnerved  them,  that  they  conld  not  command  the  use  of 
them.    The  fruit,  however,  offered  itsielf  to  their  Ups;  and  Oriana^  in 
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Bome  8ort  relieved  of  her  first  horror,  and  being  tempted  bj  the  odour 
and  beauty  of  the  pines,  nectarines,  and  apricots,  ate  a  few  mouthfulsy 
aad  sipped  a  little  of  the  dainty  and  sparkling  wine.  Yesperella  oould 
not  taste  of  fruit  or  wine,  but  sat  in  silent  terror  and  watdifuhiess. 

As  soon  as  Chiana  had  eaten  and  drank  of  the  feast,  a  beautifnl 
hawk  perched  on  her  wrist,  and  fawned  with  his  brown  plumed  neck 
against  her  white  arm.  She  smoothed  his  wing,  and  admired  him  as 
w^  as  she  cocdd,  being  mnch  addicted  to  the  love  of  that  species  of 
hady  having  ofttimes  sported  with  it  in  her  mother^s  garden.  The 
hawk,  on  perceiving  himself  to  be  so  well  received,  put  his  beak  under 
his  wing,  and  bringing  forth  a  ring,  ofiered  it  to  the  pleased  and 
foolish  Qriana;  and  she  would  have  accepted  it,  had  not  Yesperell% 
wfaoy  from  suspicion  and  fear,  had  narrowl j  watched  everything  around 
her,  Struck  the  ring  out  of  the  bird's  beak  to  the  gronnd.  The  hawk 
screamed  a  shriU  gibbering  sonnd,  and  shot  back  with  fiery  eyes  to 
his  perch.  The  table,  with  all  its  viands,  sank  in  the  floor,  and  the 
ogres  yelled  tili  the  echoes  of  the  house  were  wom  out  with  the  dismal 
and  borrid  sounds. 

Nothing  could  possibly  equal  the  fear  of  the  two  damsels;  and  they 
looked  for  little  eise  but  death,  and  that  of  the  most  horrid  kind,  from 
the  two  glaring  monsters,  who  sat  yelling  unceasingly  at  the  end  of 
the  room.  These  ogres,  seeing  their  renewed  fear,  and  being  provoked 
by  hunger  (not  having  eaten  human  meat  for  an  hour  or  more),  again 
made  up  towards  them,  displaying  fangs  as  long  as  seythes,  and  flash- 
ing  fire  from  their  solitary  and  spacious  eyes.  But  the  same  pain 
stmdc  them  when  they  would  have  seized  upon  the  princesses,  and 
they  slunk  back,  like  terrified  elephants,  to  their  oaken  table,  marrel- 
Ung,  in  their  rough  way,  at  the  power  that  shielded  so  pretty  a  meal 
from  getting  between  their  magnificent  fangs. 

Thus  sat  these  poor  damsels  aJl  the  night;  for  neither  of  them  dared  to 
sleep,  lest  they  should  be  devoured  unawares;  and  as  for  Vesperella,  she 
would  gladly  have  died  an  innocent  death,  if  such  oould  have  been  had 
for  asking.  Oriana  never  kt  go  her  casket  of  jewelsy  but  held  them  with 
a  perseverance  truly  miraculous  in  so  youtldful  and  unguarded  a  lady. 
As  soon  as  the  morning  broke,  the  princesses  being  once  more  advised 
by  the  friendly  voice,  arose  and  retreated  from  the  dismal  abode  of 
Üie  ogres;  and  these  monsters  foUowed  them  at  a  little  distance  to  the 
door,  longing  to  pounce  upon  them,  yet  fearing  the  singular  reward 
which  they  had  previously  received  for  their  endeavours.  The 
oonntry  before  the  house  seemed  interminable,  and  the  sky  lowered, 
as  though  a  storm  of  great  fury  would  soon  ravage  the  earth.  Never- 
theleasy  the  tempcst  of  a  hun<hred  skies  was  not  to  be  dreaded  like  the 
enormous  thunder  of  the  two  yelling  ogres,  besides,  the  sky  was  not 
likely  to  devour  them  up,  which  was  by  no  means  improbable  with 
the  two  giants.  The  princesses,  therefore,  putting  their  hoods  up, 
sallied  forth,  passed  the  frightful  dog,  who  went  by  them  with  the 
same  surly  yet  gloomy  unconcem,  and  made  the  best  of  their  way 
from  a  house  and  Company  to  which  they  had  never  been  accustomed 
before,  and  which,  on  this  their  first  acquaintanoe,  they  could  not  but 
be  dissatisfied  with.  Oriana  tumed  round  with  a  half  distrust  and 
half  curiosity,  and  lo!  she  saw  the  ogres  leaning  out  at  the  two  huge 
parlour  Windows,  watching  them  unth  eyes  of  the  most  intense  hunger 
and  fire,  and  chanting  savage  songs,  which  were  heard  for  many 
miles  over  the  conntry. 
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EDITED   BT   6E0B0E   BATMOND, 

A  Gambling-hoiue  Scene— Geoerotitj  of  Elliston — A  Death-bed  Repentaii< 
*'  Curioos  old  books ! " — Siiits  of  Armour — Ancient  Retords  of  tbe  "  Circiis  " — 
Rowland  Hill 

The  partial  edipse  into  which  the  comedian's  fame  had  been  thrown, 
by  the  shadow  of  Phipps'  letter  over  its  surface,  being  now  at  an  end, 
and  the  luminary  once  again  in  its  füll  splendour,  we  wiU  forget  all 
causes  of  the  worthj  actuu^s  anger,  as  related  in  our  last,  and  proceed 
to  the  more  grateful  task  of  recounting  an  act  of  generosity,  by  which 
the  moral  debt  of  our  hero  will  be  considerably  lightened,  and  himself 
restored  to  the  favour  of  the  indulgent  reader. 

Amongst  the  various  places  of  Elliston's  resort  for  the  purpose  of 
hazard,  was  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blackfriars,  where  he 

had  occasionally  met  Mr.  L ,  a  young  gentleman  of  sickly  appear- 

ance,  bat  who  still  foUowed  up  the  phantom  with  that  excitement  so 
peculiar  to  the  passion  of  play,  and  which,  for  the  time,  is  able  to 
sustain  the  weakest  frame  in  all  the  heated  combinations  of  its  pursuit. 
At  places  of  this  kind,  personal  intercourse  is  generally  no  other  than 
that  arising  from  the  traffic  of  the  table,  nor  does  a  thought  or  word 
transpire  which  is  not  employed  on  the  undivided  purpose  of  rapine. 
So  long  as  the  gold  glitters  on  the  table,  no  inquiries  are  made — re- 
cognition  extends  not  beyond  the  walls  of  the  moral  lazaret,  and  con- 
sciousness  of  the  longest  acquaintance  nightly  expires,  as  the  object 
himself  passes  from  the  presence  of  the  observer. 

But  respecting  this  young  man,  a  more  particular  history  has  reached 
US.     If  not  the  most  striking,  he  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  me- 

lancholy  examples  of  a  gambler's  State  ever  witnessed.     Mr.  L 

was,  at  this  time,  about  twenty-six  years  of  age.  Disease  had  already 
possessed  him  under  that  form,  which  so  frequently  mingles  the  cruel 
mockery  of  hope  with  the  most  peremptory  fiat  of  mortal  certainty. 
His  manners  were  gentle — ^his  temper  unassailable;  and  at  those  brief 
intervals  when  the  demon  passion  of  play  permitted  his  mind  a 
moment's  freedom,  he  exhibited  an  understanding  of  no  ordinary 
quality,  and  a  taste  (particularly  in  the  fine  arts)  highly  cultivated. 
But  the  whole  occupation  of  his  flickering  existence  was  literally  passing 
to  and  fro,  from  his  own  home  to  this  apartment  of  despair.  Here,  in 
the  evening,  he  arrived  at  about  eight  o'clock,  in  a  hackney-coach, 
and  by  the  same  means,  at  any  unknown  hour,  quitted  the  house  on  his 
Tetum.  Herc,  with  the  entire  sum  of  his  estate  and  strength,  he  was 
a  nightly  visitor,  for  his  other  hours  were  literally  a  course  of  exhaus- 
tion — his  daily  joumey  between  a  mortal  and  a  moral  grave. 

With  this  gentleman,  Elliston  had  sometimes  conversed,  and  more 
frequently  played.  It  happened  on  a  certain  evening  the  comedian  had 
been  singularly  fortunate — ^had  won  a  considerable  sum,  the  greater 

portion  of  it,  the  proceeds  of  Mr.  L 's  purse.     The  miyority  of 

the  Company  had  by  this  time  departed;  indeed,  all  the  habUues  of 
the  house,  except  Elliston  and  his  companion,  who  continued  their 
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plaj.     Good  fortone  still  foUowed  our  hero,  and  by  two  o'clock,  he 
was  a  winner  to  the  fuU  amount  of  his  adversarj's  readj  effects— 

perhaps  of  his  resouroes.     Bat  Mr.  L was  cakn  and  unruffled. 

He  paid  his  monej,  and  handed  over  some  further  acknowledgments. 
'*  You  will  still  plaj  on?"  said  EUiston.     ^^  You  must  recover  some 
of  this  to-night.** 

"  No.  not  to-night,"  responded  Mr.  L * 

"  Nay,  jou  must  take  some  vengeance  of  me,**  continued  the  other; 
*^  the  jade  must  be  wooed;  take  mj  word  for  it,  shell  be  fond  after 
pouting.  Come,  we  have  played  before  together! " — saying  which,  he 
presented  sundiy  bank-notes  to  his  companion,  and  again  set  the  table. 
The  game  was  renewed — ^the  stakes  higher;  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  another  hour,  Elliston  was  still  a  considerable  winner. 

A  slight  flush,  rather  of  exhaustion  than  anxietj,  passed  over  the 

features  of  Mr.  L ,  and  he  rose  to  depart. 

''  I  do  not  like  this,"  said  Elliston;  "  we  must  not  part  at  such  odds 
as  these;  you  shall  still  have  your  revenge,  and  to-night,  tool" 

L rebuked  him  only  with  a  faint  smile,  adding,  "  We're  later 

than  usuaL     Do  you  hear  what  a  night  it  is?    I  will  set  you  down." 

"  As  you  please;  but  I  haye  protested  you  shall  have  your  revenge. 
The  Cards  here  are  against  you — another  place  will  be  more  fortunate. 
Are  you  content  to  try  again?  You  shall  have  luck  to-night;  but  not 
here — ^not  here." 

"  What  do  you  propose?"  asked  L— ,  with  animation. 
"  Come.     ril  shew  you." 

The  companions  now  entered  the  hackney-coach,  and  after  a  drive 
of  fifleen  minutes,  were  set  down  in  Stratford-place.     Elliston  led 

Mr.  L into  an  apartment^  and  some  refreshment  being  at  band» 

they  partook  accordingly. 

*'  I  have  disappointed  you  so  far,"  said  Elliston ;  ^'  this  is  not 
quite  the  gay  scene  you  may  have  anticipated.  But  courage!  your 
more  immediate  object  is  here,"  (continued  he,  shuffling  the  cards.) 
**  I  never  won  a  guinea  in  my  own  house  yet,  and  I  am  sure  Fox^une 
will  not  be  inclined  to  foUow  me,  on  such  a  night  as  this,  after  aban- 
doning  her  so  scurvily  in  Blackfriars." 

"  Come,  then,  to  a  little  further  business,"  replied  L 

Down  they  sat.    Luck  now  blew  from  a  fresh  quarter  under  the 

new  sky  in  which  they  played.     L was  recovering — a  transient, 

treacherous  success,  adding  mockery  only  to  the  certain  course  of  the 
infatuated  gamester.  Again — again  he  lost;  new  loans  were  advanced, 
and  further  acknowledgments  handed  over  to  his  Opponent.  It  was 
now  past  three  o'clock. 

"  Why,  how  is  this?"  said  Elliston,  with  marked  gravity,  as  he 
deliberatdy  tumed  up  a  püe  of  notes,  and  spread  the  specialities  before 

him — <'  this  is  a  large  amount,  Mr.  L ,  a  very  considerable  sum 

of  mon^y.     You  mist  have  lost " 

"  More,  perhaps,  than  my  friend  has  won,"  intenrupted  the  other, 
with  a  bittemess  unusual  to  him — "  the  debt — the  debtl  What  is  the 
debt?"  demanded  he,  impatiently. 

"  True;  it  must  be  lessened,"  replied  the  comedian,  in  a  sententious 
tone.    "  I  think — ^I  am  sure  it  may,    At  any  rate,  you  have  a  better 
secority  to  give  me  for  my  demands.    I  am  not  quite  satisfied." 
''  Mr.  Elliston,"  cried  the  other,  as  a  sudden  flush  spotted  his  pale 
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cheek,  *^  what  am  I  to  think  of  this  night's  transaction — ^this  stränge 
Irritation?  Does  a  man  neoesearilj  forfeit  his  credit  with  his  money? 
And  though  I  know  jou  for  a  fair  dealer,  jet  let  me  remind  jou,  tfaiat 
he  who  proYokes  the  game  does  little  better  than  take  adranti^e  of 
his  friend." 

^'  Will  jou  for  five  minutes  resume  jonr  seat? "  said  EUiston,  ao- 
lemnlj — "  we  must  not  part  jet.  Thej  teil  me  I  am  fond  of  long 
Speeches,  but  Pll  be  brief,  for  our  time  is  so.  I  have  toid  jou  I  must 
have  further — ^better  security  for  the  woric  done  to-night — I  am  not 
satisfied.     But  in  the  first  place,  here  " — (continued  he,  in  the  tone  of 

one  calmlj  determiaed) — "  here,  Mr.  L ,  is  the  cash,  and  the 

whole  amount  of  what  I  have  this  night  won  from  you;  and  that  we 
maj  proceed  without  fear  of  retracing  a  step,  I  seriously  pronounoe, 
no  power  on  earth  shall  induce  me  to  retain  one  guinea.'' 

L gazed  in  speechless  attention — he  knew  not  the  nature  of 

his  own  emotions. 

"  This  has  been  a  long  sitting,"  resnmed  EUiston, — "  has  broken 
deeplj  into  our  rest,  but  it  shall  dose  to  our  comfort — to  our  hi^pi- 

neas,  if  jou  but  permit  it.     Mr.  L ,  you  are  far  firom  a  State  of 

health — ^perhaps  not  a  long-lived  man;  think  how  little  time,  therefbre, 
oould  be  given  to  reflection,  even  were  the  whole  amount  so  devoted. 
Do  not  despise  the  admonition  of  even  an  erring  man;  and  let  not 
pride;  that  pitiful  illusion,  be  the  last  cheat  to  leave  you  barer  than 
poverty.  Never,**  (conduded  he,  with  great  energy,)— "  never  will 
I  touch  again  one  farthing  of  this  sum — it  is  yours,  or  it  consumes 
this  night  before  your  eyes.  Now  for  the  security  I.  ask — give  me 
the  honour  of  a  man  you  will  never  play  again." 

The  accents  of  .the  young  man  faUed  upon  his  Ups,  but  the  tears 
rolled  down  his  cheeks,  and  his  frame  drooped  by  exhaustion. 

'^  Alas!  alos!"  sighed  he,  after  a  labouring  pause.  "  How  am  I 
humbled !  In  the  sense  of  my  own  worthlessness,  and  before  the  gene- 
rosity  of  this  man,  how  am  I  humbled! " 

"  Humbled! "  cried  EUiston,  with  energy — "  humiUty! — ^why,  how 
18  this,  when  I  had  hoped  on  both  sides  for  exultation?  Ezultation, 
I  confess  it,  on  my  part,  that  I  had  been  able  to  achieve  a  substantial 
good,  and  exultation,  still  greater  on  yours,  that  you  had  secured  the 
moment  whüst  it  yet  remained,  to  make  peace  with  your  own  con- 
science.     Wül  you  give  me  the  word  of  man?  ** 

**  Yes;  and  before  God,  my  witness ^ 

"  No — no — not  that!  **  interposed  EUiston.  "  I  have  no  right  with 
such  a  bond;  and  beUeve  me,  my  friend,  if  the  deUberate  word  of  a 
deeply  impressed  mind  should  cver  submit  to  dishonour,  a  more  solenm 
contract  would  yet  Uve  to  be  despised,  whilst  the  penalty  would  be  multi- 
plied  a  hundredfold.     Give  me  but  your  word — ^your  word  of  honour.'* 

Such  was  the  generous  appeal,  awakening,  as  may  be  imagined,  the 
long  abused  and  paralyscd  energies  of  the  poor  youth  to  whom  it  had 
been.  addressed.  It  was  not  made  in  vain;  and  the  security  which 
our  hero  had  so  warmly  sought,  was  given  with  aU  the  impassioned 
evidence  of  sincerity. 

EUiston  was  of  a  temperament  fuUy  to  enjoy  that  Sublimation  of 
deUght,  which  such  an  adventure  was  so  calculated  to  produce.  His 
end  had  been  accomplished;  for  when  again  visiting  (stränge  and  in- 
consistent  as  is  the  nature  of  man)  the  old  scene  of  riot  and  dissipation» 
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lie  diacoyered  bis  friend  bad  retumed  no  more,  but  bad  been  recalled 
bjr  bis  means  to  the  timelj  task  of  binding  up  a  wounded  conscience, 
he  feit  a  sense  of  bappiness  far  surpassing  anj  amount  of  bis  yaried 
life.  But  Strange  and  inconsistent»  we  repeat>  as  man's  nature  la, 
£31iston  bimself  still  continued  to  visit  Blackfriars  as  usual,  so  tbat  all 
traoes  of  tbe  past  scene  were  soon  lost  in  tbe  mazes  of  tbe  bazard- 
table. 

Sacb,  alas!  was  Elliston — one  of  tbose  wbo  ^peared  to  r^ard 
rigbteousness,  as  a  liberal  bost  does  bis  best  wine,  using  but  little  of  it 
bimself  and  reserving  bis  stock  for  tbe  benefit  of  bis  friends. 

About  tbree  months  from  tbe  above  event,  Elliston,  after  an  absence 
of  two  dajs  from  bome,  found  tbe  foUowing  letter,  amongst  many 
otfaersy  on  bis  retum  to  Stratford-plaoe : — 

^*  I  am  djing — ^from  tbis  bed  of  pain  and  anguisb  I  can  never  rise. 
I  am  djing — and  Grod  knows  bow  wülinglj,  but  for  tbat  wbicb  can 
alo&e  make  deatb  terrible.  J£  to  one  almost  lost  to  bope,  tbere  could  be 
an  fiitenral  of  quiet,  sncb  is  tbe  moment  I  pronounce,  'Bless  jou!  God 
bless  jou,  sir!'  You  know  wbj  I  sbould  say  God  bless  you!  An 
boiir  Uke  mine  must  be  past  all  bypocrisy,  eise  I  sbould  but  profane 
tbat  justice  I  invoke  to  bless  you.  Hear  me,  sir,  it  is  my  last  worldly 
Office,  and  I  bave  done.  You  would  bave  rescued  me  from  ruin — 
woold  bave  restored  me  to  tbat,  wbicb  all  men,  ere  tbey  die,  will  dis- 
cover  to  be  tbe  only  true  joy  on  eartb.  For  a  time,  sbame — ^for  it  was 
not  yirtue,  nor  common  bonesty — sbame  guarded  my  Steps,  and  baf&ed 
tbat  fiery  passion  witb  wbicb  my  n^lected  boybood  bad  grown  up 
familiär.  I  did  not  play — avoided,  fled  all  means  of  play — all  place, 
au  time,  in  wbicb  even  ^mger  migbt  lie  disguised.  But  my  mind,  so 
long  estranged  from  bonourable  beut,  became  a  void — ^would  not  be 
Toused — ^'twas  steeped — 'twas  poisoned,  sir!  Tbe  yenom  bad  stung 
my  yery  soul  to  deatb,  and  I  became  tbe  belpless,  bopeless,  despicable 
thing — a  confessed  liar!  I  returned  to  yice — I  burried  to  destruction 
— disbonoured  tbat  last,  last  bond,  not  to  be  sued  on  earth,  and  in 
pain,  in  poyerty,  in  contempt,  and  utter  desertion,  I  am  fast,  fast 
dying!  But  all  will  perisb  with  me,  except  my  disgracel  Bless  you 
—bless  you,  sir!  It  still  comforts  me  to  say  so.  I  sball  die  witb  it 
oo  my  Ups." 

Deeply  affected,  it  may  well  be  imagined,  was  Elliston,  on  reading 
tbis  distressing  bistory.  Tbe  letter  bad  been  dated  tbree  days  back, 
from  some  street  in  Westminster,  but  witbout  number  of  tbe  bouse. 
Elliston  went  immediately,  witb  tbe  fuU  determination  of  discoyering 
the  penitent;  and  thougb  be  could  anticipate  notbing  in  the  meeting 
but  of  a  most  painful  nature,  yet  be  could  not  resist  tbe  desire  wbicb 
impeUed  bim  to  tbe  interview. 

In  tliis  object  be  bad  some  difiiculty,  for  he  applied  at  several 
lodging-bouses  witbout  success,  and  bad  nearly  giveu  up  bis  pursuit, 
wben  be  accosted  a  female  in  the  act  of  desccnding  the  Steps  of  a 
bouse  he  bad  previously  passcd.     It  was  bere  Elliston  gained  all  bis 

intelligence, — for  it  was  the  bouse  in  wbicb  poor  L bad  tbat  mom- 

ing  breathed  bis  last.* 

*  The  Bnbctance  of  the  incident  above  iras  commanicated  to  the  Editor  of  these 
Papen  by  a  ffentleman  connected  with  an  extensive  firm  in  Pateruoeter-row — a 
eonnexion  of  L        'b  family,  wbo  saw  him  fVequently  in  bis  last  iUness. 
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that  pecnliar  yein  in  which  he  looked  on  all  bis  iindertakiiigB,  bonnd 
Marriott  nnder  an  agreement,  not  to  emplqy  himself  in  ibe  constnic- 
tion  of  anj  other  armomr,  except  on  ISHston's  aoconnt,  for  a  tenn  of 
fiye  years! 

IndnBtry  and  enterpiiBe  now  met  with  their  füll  reward;  for  not- 
withstanding  EUiston's  great  ontlaj  \jj  alterations,  improvanentSy  ftc. 
in  the  theatre— ^lew  wardrobes,  seenery,  ftc.,  be  received  a  net  profit, 
8t  tbe  condusion  of  bis  Beoond  season  of  3000/.* 

*  The  Royal  Cirais  (or  Svrre;^  Theatxe)  had  attained,  at  thu  period,  ito  liigh«it 
eelebrity,  and  aa  it  may  be  conona  to  remark  the  rode  fonadations  of  thia  Tnuu- 
tamesin  dynasty,  we  beg  to  offer  the  reader  a  brief  Dotice.  This  theatre  was  bullt 
near  the  junction  of  the  eron-rrad,  on  St  GeorgeVfielda,  and  opened  in  the  yea^ 
1780,  by  the  eider  IHbdin  and  one  Hugfaea,  for  the  repreeentstioo  of  bnrlettaa  and 
«(«eatrian  exercisea.  A  apirited  oompetition  waa  here,  for  aome  time,  maintained, 
with  Philip  Astley,  proprietor  of  the  Amphitheatre  in  the  Weatminater-road ;  the 
Circas,  in  fact,  stimulating  Astley  to  add  a  «tage  and  seenery  to  bis  ridine  circle. 

The  Circns  was  bumt  down  in  1805.  The  fate  of  the  Pefftztui,  which  anr- 
mounted  the  boilding,  created  aa  mach  intereat  dnring  the  coimagrstion,  aa  the 
Jpeäo  of  Dmry  Lane  on  the  '*  one  dread  night"  of  Mareh,  1809. 

The  first  advertiaement  we  offer,  ia  in  that  bittemesa  of  spxrit  so  pecnliar  to 
dramatic  rivalry : 

**  Britiah  Horse  Academy,  Blackfriars-road,  Sept  1772. 

**  The  celebrated  Sobieska  Clementina  and  Mr.  Hughes  on  Horseback,  will  end 
OQ  Monday  nezt,  die  4th  of  Oetober ;  nntil  then  they  will  display  the  whole  of  their 
Performances,  which  are  allowed,  by  thoae  who  know  b^  to  be  the  completeat 
of  the  kind  in  Eoiope.  Hngbes  hambly  thanks  the  NdbUity,  &e.  for  the  Hononr 
of  their  Sapport,  and  also  acqaaints  them  bis  Antagonist  has  catched  a  bad  cold  so 
near  to  Westminster-bridge,  and  for  bis  Recovery  is  gone  to  a  wanner  Climate, 
which  is  Badi  in  Somersetshtre.  He  boasts,  poor  Fellow,  no  more  of  activity,  and 
la  now  tamed  Conjoror,  in  the  character  of  *Siear  the  Oraat'  Therefore  Hn^iea 
is  onriTalled,  and  will  jperform  bis  snrprising  Feats  aooordingly  at  hia  Horse  Aca- 
demy, ontil  the  above  Dar.  The  Doors  to  be  opened  at  Four  o'clock,  and  raoonta 
at  äalf-pasty  precisely.  H.  has  a  commodions  Room,  eighty  feet  long. — N.B.  So- 
bieska ndes  on  one,  two,  and  three  Horses,  being  the  only  one  of  her  Sex  that  erer 
perfbrmed  on  one,  two,  and  three." 

Hnghes  was  a  fine,  stalwart  follow,  who  conld  bare  carried  an  ox  away  on  hia 
ähooldiers,  and  eaten  him  for  aupper.    The  next  ia  eqoall j  a  corioai^ : — 

**  Hoghes  has  the  Hononr  to  inform  the  Nobilit^,  &c.  that  he  has  no  intentu»  of 
aettiog  oot  every  Day  to  France  for  three  foUowmg  Seasons,  hia  Ambition  being 
IhUy  satifified  by  the  applaase  he  has  received  from  Foreign  Gentlemen  who  oome 
over  the  Sea  to  See  him.  Clementina  and  Miss  Hontly  ride  one,  two,  and  three 
Horses  at  fhll  Speed,  and  takes  Leaps  sorprising.  A  little  Lady,  only  Eight  Yeax« 
old,  rides  Two  Horses  at  foll  gallop,  by  bersen,  wtthoat  the  asaistance  of  any  one 
to  hold  her  on.  Enongh  to  pat  any  one  in  Fits  to  see  her.  H.  will  engage  to  ride 
in  Twenty  Attitadea  that  never  were  before  attempted ;  in  partiealar,  he  will  in- 
troduce  bis  Horse  of  Knowledge,  being  the  only  wise  animal  in  the  Metropolia.  A 
Siulor  in  fall  gallop  to  Portsmouth,  withoat  a  bit  of  Bridle  or  Saddle.  The  Ifac- 
earoni  Tailor  riding  to  Paris  for  new  Fashions.  This  being  Mr.  Pottin^;er^s  night, 
he  will  speak  a  Prologne  adapted  to  the  noble  art  of  Biding.  and  an  Epilogae  also 
auited  to  Extraordinary  Leaps.  Tickets  (2s.)  to  be  had  of  Mr.  Wheble,  bookseller, 
Patemoster-row,  and  at  H.'s  Riding  SchooL    Moants  half-past  fonr." 

Again: — 

**  Hoghea,  with  tbe  celebrated  Sobieska  Clementina,  the  famoaa  Miss  Hontly, 
and  an  astonishing  Yoang  Gentleman  (son  of  a  Person  of  Quality)  will  exhibit  at 
Blackf^iars-road  more  extraordinary  things  than  eyer  yet  witnessed,  such  as  len>- 
ing  oTer  a  Hone  for^  times  wHhont  stopping  between  the  Springs. — ^lieapa  the 
Bar  atanding  on  the  Saddle  with  hia  Back  to  the  Horse's  Teil,  and  vice  vertA 
Rides  at  fall  speed  with  bis  right  Foot  on  the  Saddle  and  bis  left  Toe  in  hia 
Month,  two  sarprising  Feet  Mrs.  Hoghes  takes  a  fly  and  fires  a  Pistol — rides  at 
fttU  Speed  standme  on  Pint  Pots — ^mounts  pot  by  pot,  higher  still,  to  the  terror  of 
all  who  aee  her.    H.  carriea  a  lady  at  ftall  qpead  orer  hia  headr-sorprinng  I    The 
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In  the  meantime,  Bowland  Hill,  like  a  holy  crusader,  hovered  about 

the  Saracenic  armies  of  the  mighty  Saladin,  and  St.  George's-fields 

were  again  awakened  to  rescue  the  land  from  the  infidels.     The 

chapel  being  erected,  the  divine  renewed  his  thunders  against  the 

pUyhouse.     Sundaj  after  Sonday  he  discoursed  on  the  sinfulness  of 

stage  ezhibitions — Bometinies  mentioning  Elliston  by  name,  and  not 

unfrequentlj  detailing  the  very  plots  of  dramatic  productions,  the  more 

intimately  to  illnstrate  the  just  spirit  of  his  denunciation.     It  was  on 

one  of  these  occasions  that  Bowland  Hill  repeated  the  following,  from 

his  well-known  "  Aphoristie  Obsorvations'': — "  The  Reverend  James 

Harvey  being  one  day  on  a  journey,  a  lady,  who  happened  to  be  in 

the  same  carru«e  with  him,  wu  ezpatiatiiig  in  a  very  pardcolar 

maniier  on  the  amusaments  of  the  stage,  as  being,  in  her  esteem, 

saperior  to  any  other  pleasures.    Among  other  things,  she  said,  tbere 

was  the  pkasure  of  thinking  on  the  play  before  she  went,  the  pleasnre 

she  enjoyed  when  there,  and  the  pleasure  of  ruminating  upon  it  when 

in  her  bed  at  night.    Mr.  Harrey,  when  she  had  conduded,  said  to 

her  in  a  mild  manner,  that  there  was  one  pleasure,  besides  what  she 

had  mentioned,  that  she  had  forgot     *  What  can  that  be?'  said  she, 

'  for  smre  I  have  induded  every  pleasure,  when  I  have  considered  the 

ei^oyment  before-hand,  at  the  time,  and  afterwards.     Pray,  sir,  what 

18  itP    To  which  Mr.  Harrey,  with  a  grave  look,  and  m  aputnner 

pecmHar  to  hxmtelf^  answered,  '  Madam,  the  pleasure  it  will  give  you 

OD  your  death-bed.'    A  clfq>  of  thimder,  or  a  flash  of  lightning,  could 

not  haye  sti^ick  her  with  more  surprise — ^the  blow  pierced  to  her  very 

heart,  and  zhe  never  toerii  any  more  to  the  ploykouie,  but  became  a 

frioui  unnman/or  ever  afterwards  T 

«  Hence  glooray  bigots  TÜify  the  itage, 
And  hMd  tbe  Übel  down  firom  age  to  age." 


yoang  gentkman  will  recite  Tencs  of  bU  own  making,  and  act  *  Mark  AntooT,' 
betwcen  the  Leaps.  Clementina  erery  night — A  commodioos  Room  for  tka 
NobUity." 

We  will  now  take  at  random,  a  bill  of  Philip  Astley,  the  des]Msed  of  Hoghea  and 
Clementina,  bat  the  fonnidable  rival  to  the  Blackfrian'  ettabUshment : — 

"Astley'fl,  Westaiinfter*bridge,  this  and  everj  eyening.  HoasEXAiraHXP,  br 
Mr.  Aatley,  Bfr.  Taylor,  Signior  Markatehy,  MiM  Vangable,  and  other  tranacend- 
cnt  performew,  Tbii  perlbnnanee  will  be  commenced  by  a  new  Mimuxt,  daaoed 
by  two  HoBSsa,  in  a  mott  extraordinary  manner. 

**  A  Comical  Musical  Piece,  called  The  Awkward  Rxcbuit. 

*<The  Amazing  Exhibition  of  The  Dakciko  Dooa,  from  France  and  Italy, 
and  other  genteel  parti  of  the  globe,  conaisting  of— 1.  Two  Dogs  as  Chairmen, 
carrying  a  Monkey  to  a  Maiqnerade.  S.  Two  Doga  dispating  poUticka.  a.  ▲ 
Company  of  Dogs  carrying  from  a  Vineyard  Baskets  of  Orapes,  and  acoompanled 
by  a  BaToyard,  with  a  Magic  Lanthom.  4.  A  Dog  as  a  Lady  of  Qnality  in  her 
equipage,  attended  by  othen  in  elegant  Uveries.  6.  A  Dog  Cobbling.  6.  A  Dog 
that  walka  on  aoy  two  of  hia  legs.  7.  Two  Doga,  as  a  Tombier,  and  his  attendnt 
Clown.  8.  A  Dog  ditaied  in  a  Spaniah  habit,  taking  aoother  little  dop  to  a 
boardifl^-sehool ;  with  a  variety  of  others  too  nomerons  for  Insertion.  This  £e- 
kibition  will  conclnde  with  a  Tarietr  of  Dogs  dressed  e»  mHiiaire,  besi«ging  a 
Town  I  one  of  them  represents  a  Corporal  retnminff  with  the  Colonrs  of  the 
Citadel  in  his  mootb  to  his  General ;  he  balts  on  tbree  Tegs,  being  snppoaed  to  hmrt 
raoeived  a  moaket-ball  in  one  of  hia  fore-feet  Two  Bnll-Dogs ;  the  En^dish 
Bnll-Dog,  rather  than  qiüt  his  hold,  (uffers  himself  to  be  drawn  Thirty  Fett 
high,  whilst  the  machine  is  sorroanded  with  Fire  Works,  representing  a  heayy 
discharge  of  small  arms  and  artillery. 

•*  Tdhburo,  and  other  onaoconntable  Exbbcubb,  by  Signor  BeUmott 

*'  To  which  will  be  added  a  New  Pantomime»  called  Uablbquim  Pdxxlb  '■■." 
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JOHN     MANESTY, 

BT     THR     LATE     WILLIAM     MAGINN,    LL.D. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

TBE     G0K7E8SZOK. 

Manesty  speedily  retumed  to  bis  room,  there  to  ruminate  alone  on 
wliat  he  Lad  heazd.  Strange  to  saj,  his  first  impuise  was  to  laugh 
aloud. 

^'Poor  Ozias,  how  he  must  have  been  ahocked!  The  kiUing  of 
Blazes  was  of  course,  in  his  ejes,  matter  of  less  enormitj  than  the  old 
Seaman  habit  of  rapping  ont  an  oath,  which  I  could  not  repress  myself 
from  using  on  the  instant.  Far  less  were  all  the  enormities  of  Hoskina 
than  the  scofis,  which  even  he  must  have  perceived  I  was  flinging 
upon  the  dearest  gods  of  his  idolatry.  I  feel  mjself  relieved  of  a  load, 
as  was  the  Sailor  Sindbad,  when  he  flung  off  from  his  Shoulders  the 
galling  oppression  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea.  It  was  to  come  sooner 
or  later,  and  I  am  glad  that  I  have  broken  the  ice  with  Rheinenbei^er. 
Whj  should  I  tie  mjself  down  to  this  wearying  üfe  of  dull  drudgery 
— ^this  sickening  and  hjpocritical  assumption  of  a  character  for  which» 
perhapSy  there  never  was  anj  need;  but  for  which  there  is  now 
assuredlj  none  whatever.  I  shall  put  an  end  to  it  to-daj.  This 
piying  impertinence  of  Qglethorpe  is  bejond  doubty  a  coniretemps, 
which  just  now  I  should  wish  had  not  occurred.  Fish !  what  matter 
— ^it  is  a  twenty  or  a  fifty  pound  affair  at  most  to  smother.  It  will 
soon  stench  itself  out.  K  anything  be  annoying  in  the  investigations, 
which  may  arise,  I  can  eanly  retire  for  a  moment.  A  week  ago,  I 
announced  on  'Change  that  I  was  again  bound,  at  this  my  usual  time, 
for  the  West  Indies; — ^when  I  retum,  who  will  think  of  this  folly. 
When  I  retumi  Is  that  ever  to  be?  Ferhaps  not.  Sometimes  I 
am  weak  enough  to  believe  that  omens  and  portents  are  gathering 
round  me,  and  that  my  career  is  coming  to  its  dose.  And  a  face 
haunts  me  with  a  look  of  puzzling  remembrance.  Is  it  because  L^ 
pooh!  was  that  the  only  one?'' 

He  ^'pishedy"  and  '^poohed/'  with  much  vehemence;  butdidnot 
seem  by  such  means  to  recover  his  equanimity. 

"  It  is  all  nonsense,"  said  he  at  last;  "  I  have  business  of  more 
moment  to  attend  to.  I  must  go  to  old  Hibblethwaite's  room,  and 
see  if  there  is  anything  there  that  ought  to  be  put  away.  Shuckle- 
borough,"  Said  he,  emerging  from  his  private  room,  and  putting  on  his 
coat,  "  go  to  Weston,  and  teil  my  attomey,  Vamham,  to  wait  for  me 
at  home  all  day — ^the  hour  of  my  calling  on  him  will  be  uncertain;  but 
let  him  be  in  the  way,  whatever  it  may  be.'' 

He  left  the  counting-house,  and  Robin  never  saw  him  more!  He 
was  fond  of  telling,  in  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life,  that  he  had 
never  before  noticed  Master  John  so  much  elated — ^that  his  figure 
seemed  to  swell — ^his  tall  height  to  be  drawn  to  its  uttermost — his  voice 
as  it  were  to  chuckle  with  delight — and  his  eyes  to  gleam  with  a  fiery 
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lustre  tbat  almost  frightened  bis  obseqnious  dependent.  He  strode 
out  of  the  Office  gailj  and  fiauntiiiglj,  and  sometlung  like  the  hununing 
of  an  air  burst  upon  Sbuckleborough's  astonished  ear.  "In  after 
days,"  be  said,  "  be  tbougbt  bim  possessed,  and  tbat  it  boded  some  iU," 
adducing  various  ad  libitum  dreams,  and  otber  indications  of  Coming 
eviL  At  tbe  time,  if  tbe  trutb  were  to  be  told,  be  tbougbt  tbat 
Rbeinenberger  bad  communicated  to  "tbe  govemor"  some  tidings  of 
good  fortune,  wbicb  was  to  be  dolj  ratified  and  confirmed  bjbis  friend 
£zekiel  Yarnbam,  wbom  be  complimented  in  tbongbt  as  one  of  tbe 
fibarpest  bands  in  tbe  ducbj,  and  justly  complimented,  too,  if  tbe 
words,  "  sbarp  band,"  be  S3monjmous  wiäi  "  unscrupulous  rogue." 

Wben  Manesty  gained  tbe  room  wbicb  was  known  hj  tbe  name  of 
bis  bite  partner,  be  carefullj  locked  bimseif  in,  and  proceeded  to  open 
and  scrupuloudj  examine  tbe  cbests.  He  bad  ascertained  before- 
band  tbat  tbe  door,  wbicb  in  fact  did  lead  to  tbe  lumber-room  below, 
was  secure.  He  feit  certain  tbat  no  intruder  conld  break  in  upon  bis 
privacj,  and  be  bestowed  mucb  time,  care,  and  patience  upon  tbe  task 
of  ezamination  and  selection,  wbicb  seemed  to  be  in  bis  ejes  a  matter 
of  all-absorbing  interest.  Wbile  be  was  tbus  occupied,  a  loud  and 
impetnous  knocking  was  beard  at  tbe  front  door  of  tbe  room,  to  wbicb 
at  first  be  paid  no  attention  wbatever,  but  proceeded  silentlj  on  bis 
bosiness.  It  was,  bowever,  more  vebementlj  repeated;  and  on  bis 
oontinuing  not  to  answer,  tbe  yoice  of  bis  nepbew,  tremulous  witb 
emotion,  reacbed  bis  ear. 

"It  is  no  use,  unde,**  said  Hugb;  "  I  know  jou  are  in  tbe  room, 
and  I  must,  and  will  see  jou." 

"  I  am  mucb  occupied  now,  Hugb,"  was  tbe  answer,  "  and  do  not 
want  to  be  intruded  upon.  In  less  tban  an  bour,  I  sball  be  at  the 
house  in  Pool-lane;  and  tben  I  am  at  jour  Service/' 

"  But  it  is  now — ^now,  tliis  moment,  sir,  tbat  I  want  you,"  said 
Hngb,  in  frantic  accents,  speaking  tbrougb  tbe  door — "  a  moment  is 
not  to  be  lost — ^it  is  matter  of  life  and  deatb." 

"  Humpb!"  muttered  Manesty,  bastily  gatbering  up  tbe  artides  be 
had  taken.from  tbe  cbests,  replacing  them  witb  burried  band,  and 
again  securing  tbem  under  tbeir  padlocks.  "  Some  love-caper  about 
the  Stanleys,  I  presume;  but  tbe  sooner  I  admit  bim,  tbe  sooner  I  get 
rid  of  bim.— -Wait  a  moment,  Hugb,  I  sball  open  tbe  door  at  once." 

He  was  as  good  as  bis  word;  and  on  tbe  instant  tbat  tbe  barrier 
was  remoyed,  Hugb  bounded  into  tbe  apartment.  Some  unusual 
feeling  bad  distorted  bis  tranquil  features  into  tbe  mingled  emotiona 
of  bursting  rage  and  scarcdy  suppressed  grief;  and,  witb  an  abrupt- 
nesa  wbicb  be  bad  nerer  before  ventured  to  assume  towards  bis  stem 
rdation,  be  rusbed  into  tbe  question  at  onoe,  wbicb  bad  driven  bim  to 
invade  bis  unde's  privacy. 

"  Sir,"  said  be,  "  I  am  about  to  commit  wbat  I  know  is  a  crime  by 
the  laws  of  man,  and  a  sin  by  tbe  ordinances  of  6od;  but  I  must  da 
it— I  cannot  draw  back." 

'^I  may  as  wdl  rdock  tbe  door,**  said  Manesty,  "if  you  intend 
carrying  on  a  conversation  wbicb  promiaes  to  be  so  ticklisl^  in  sncb  a 
▼oice."  He  did  so,  accordingly,  casting  a  scrutiniziDg  glance  upon  bia 
nepbew,  strongly  indicative  äiat  be  considered  tbe  young  man's  sanity 
rather  donbtfd. 

**  It  is  no  need,  sir,"  said  Hugb;  "  for  tbe  afiair  is,  or  at  leatt 


to  Bspire  to  be  n  fcwtnuii,  bj  castiiig  diacredit  on  their  hononr;  and 
that  Uiere  could  be  no  doubt  that  jon  flung  the  sulor  into  the  river  to 
get  lid  af  bis  usdmoiij." 

"And  tben?" 

"  And  then  Mias  Stanley,  wbose  ears  not  eren  a  mmour  of  theae 
alftnders  had  reached,  looked  at  me,  and  frigbtened  by  my  uigry  loc^ 
I  suppoee,  immediately  fainted.  I  rang  for  her  servant  to  tue  care 
of  her,  and  called  bim  out  into  the  I&wn,  where  I  dared  bim  to  repeat 
hü  words,  vhich  be  did  with  many  aggravadons  of  insulL  I  inataotly 
tdd  him  he  lied,  and  he  Struck  me.  In  the  affray  that  foUowed  I  had 
not  the  worse;  and  he  was  nearly  oTerpowered  nhen  the  serrants 
parted  us.  But  still  I  have  received  outrageous  aörcoit  actually  in 
the  presence,  and  a  blow  almost  in  the  presence,  certainly  with  tho 
knowledge,  of  a  Udy " 

"  Whom  it  seems  yoa  love  more  than  common  sense  or  common 
reason.  Conld  yon  not  read  the  riddle  of  all  tbie?  Gerage  Stanley 
has  been  of  late  more  than  nsually  unlncky,  as  these  silly  tellowa  caU 
theiDselves,  wben  they  run  open-mouthed  to  be  robbed  at  the  betting- 
stand  or  gaming-board;  and  I  ktww  that  he  was  vunly  endeavoDring 
to  negotiate  some  desperate  disconnts  with  my  broker,  Shuckleford, 
which  were  peremptorUy  declined  to-day,  and  he  connects  me  soiae- 
how  with  the  lefnsaL  The  blow,  however,  m  bad.  But  have  not 
yon  employed  onr  sturdy  old  Lancaflhire  method  of  wipisg  it  out 
already  by  Tigoroudy  using  those  arms  which  nature  has  bestowed?" 

"  I  did  my  best  in  that  way,"  replied  the  nepbew;  "  but  it  is  not 
the  fit  method  aller  all.  And  oa  the  colonel  is  beyond  qnestion  a  firet- 
rate  shot,  and  a  «^»ital  swordaman,  I  cannot  with  any  bonour  t«fuse 
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to  foUow  up  the  Ghaüenge.  WI17  I  came  to  7011,  dear  unde,  is  this. 
DoelB  are  not  always  fatal,  and  explanations  often  bring  them  to  a 
bloodless  oondusion.  I  thirst  not  for  the  blood  of  George  Stanley-— 
eali  a  dog  bj  that  name,  and  I  should  love  it — and  dball  be  found 
ready  to  Usten  to  anything  pacifie  that  will  not  compromise  mj  cha- 
racter  as  a  gentleman.  What  terms  shall  I  impoee  to  make  bim 
letract  the  iigozious  words — ^the  abominable  insinuations»  he  addreased 
towardfl  jou?  The  ineult  to  mjself  I  can  have  no  difficolty  in 
arranging. 

*'  Ton  think,  then,"  said  Manesty,  looking  fuU  in  the  joong  man's 
face,  **  that  duelling  is  criminal  and  sinful,  and  only  to  be  justifiedy  or 
rather  to  be  palliated,  bj  Buppoaed  necessities  of  each  indiridual  caae.'' 

'^  Such  is  my  opinion,"  replied  Hogh. 

^'  Tiie  justice  of  the  individual  case  ought,  then,"  said  bis  unde, 
dowly,  ''  to  be  a  principal  dement  in  deciding  on  what  is  to  be  ad- 
duoed  as  palliation  or  defence." 

«  ündoubtedly." 

**  It  is  but  a  shadow  of  the  trial  by  combat,  in  the  middle  ages,** 
oontinued  Manesty;  **  and  even  in  thoBC  dark  and  barbarous  days  they 
mpposed  that  it  was  neoessary  to  have  truth  on  the  side  of  lum  who 
daiined  the  wager  of  batüe.     Should  it  not  be  so  still?  " 

^'  Of  oourse.  I  am  not  so  superstitious  as  to  imagine  that  in  the  old 
judidal  oombats  death  proved  goilt  or  false  aocusadon  against  the 
defeated  champion — or  victory  vindicated  the  innocenoe  of  the  con- 
queror,  or  established  the  justice  of  bis  Charge.  In  modern  duds,  we 
do  Uttle  more  than  risk  a  life  to  comply  with  the  etiquette  exacted  by 
the  World;  but  still  it  is  infinitely  disgraceful  to  maintain  a  quarrd  in 
any  manner  unless  you  imagine  you  have  right  on  yoor  side.  In  the 
case  of  a  fatal  result,  under  contrary  circumstances,  I  should  little 
envy  the  fedings  of  Üie  survivor.  It  would  be  hard  to  distinguish 
his  act  from  a  murder.** 

'^  Which  the  law  calls  it  in  any  case.  Hugh — ^I  wish  you  not  to 
fight  this  dud — ^I  never  could  worse  spare  you  than  now.  You  know . 
not  the  prqjects  I  have  in  my  mind,  nor  the  variety  of  struggles  I  have 
made  for  your  advancement  in  the  world — for  realizing  ^our  most 
cherished  hopes — ay,  even  that  which  is  now  most  busily  throbbing  in 
your  heart." 

"  But,  unde,  I  cannot  avoid  it,"  said  the  young  man,  passionatdy. 
^  I  might  submit  to  an  affront  directed  against  myself ** 

*'  I  doubt  it  much,"  thought  his  unde. 

**  But  when  it  is  directed  against  you — ^you,  by  whom  my  unpro« 
tected  infancy  was  reared  and  cherished — ^who  have  loaded  me  with 
kindness,  and  heaped  me  with  favours — ^made  me, — ^me,  a  poor  deserted 
orphan,  with  no  Claims  upon  you  but  such  as  would  be  neglected  by 
nine  men  out  of  ten, — a  partidpator  in  your  hard-eamed  wealth,  the 
firuit  of  your  own  toil  and  talent,  your  patien6e  and  your  sdf-deniat-* 
and  such  an  afiront,  too— >why,  sir,  I  should  have  kennd*water,  not 
blood  in  my  veins,  if  I  did  not  resent  itl " 

Manesty  looked  on  the  handsome  and  excited  youtb  with  glistening, 
bnt  not  unddighted  eyes,  as  he  poured  out  these  energetic  words» 
Some  buey  feeUngs  appeared  to  be  at  work  in  his  bosom;  but  he  was 
silent.  Hugh  thought  he  had  gained  an  advantage;  and  as  his  unde 
did  not  speak,  he  proceeded,  after  a  short  pause. 
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**  And  offered,  too,  in  the  presence  of  a  ladj — to  be  disbonoured  in 
whose  ejes  is  to  me  a  worse  agonj  than  death — ^I  cannot,  unde— it 
must  go  on." 

"  It  maj  be  in  many  ways  prevented,"  said  Manesty,  ^*  without 
dishonour  to  either  party.  As  for  me,  the  words  of  such  a  bulljing 
swindler  as  jon  broken  blackleg  pass  hj  me  as  the  idle  wind.  What 
he  has  said  affects  me  not.  I  can  protect  mjself  from  bis  slanders,  if 
I  deem  it  necessaiy,  in  a  waj  that  he  will  consider  more  serious  than 
the  pulling  of  a  score  of  triggers.  Take,  therefore,  no  heed  for  me. 
Yon  haye  spoken  affectionatelj  of  mj  care,  dear  Hugh.  May  not  the 
man,  of  whom  you  have  thus  spoken,  demand  that  a  proof  of  jour  affec- 
tion  shoold  be  äiewn.  If  I  have  been  a  protector  of  yonr  chüdhood,  let 
me  be  a  protector  of  jour  manhood.  You  have  told  me  that  Geoi^e 
Stanley  is  a  keen  shot,  of  that  I  do  not  much  reck ;  for  I  have  known 
that  keen  shots  have  not  imfrequently  missed  when  the  object  before 
the  pistoUed  poltroon  is  not  a  pistoUess  partridge.  So  much  for  me. 
As  for  the  lady,  may  I  not  ask  you,  is  not  she  trembling  this  very 
moment? — ^would  she  not  give  all  that  is  dearest  to  her  to  prevent  this 
afiair  from  Coming  to  blood?  The  man  to  whom  you  profess  deep 
obligatien — ^the  woman  to  whom  you  are  linked,  in  what  you  imagine 
endiess  love — ^both  equally  aoquit  you  of  all  Obligation.  Fight  not 
this  duel,  dear  Hugh — ^leave  it  to  me,  and,  if  you  like,  to  Miss  Stanley, 
with  me  to  arrange.  Fear  not  any  disgrace  from  the  result.  I  know, 
as  you  have  said,  that  George  Stanley  is  master  of  any  weapon,  which 
he  will  employ,  and  that  he  will  unscrupulously  use  his  skill.  And  to 
lose  you  now — Oh,  Goal  J£  we  were  in — ^but  no  matter.  I  peremp- 
torily  forbid  this  duel." 

"  It  is  not  in  your  power,  uncle,*'  replied  Hugh — "  your  peremp- 
toriness  comes  too  late.  You  then  will  not  teil  me  what  I  can  say  to 
the  colonel,  beyond  a  flat  denial  of  his  insolent  slander?  " 

*^  Stay,"  retumed  Manesty;  "  it  is  in  my  power  to  stop  you,  and 
that  effectually.  But  before  I  do  it,  pause  for  a  moment,  and  take  my 
Word  for  it,  without  inquiry,  that  you  will  find  I  am  right  in  saying  I 
have  such  power.  One  short  sentence  of  mine  che^  this  insane 
quarrel.  Do  not  urge  me  to  speak  it — take  my  word  that  I  can  do 
what  I  say." 

**  I  cannot,  dear  unde, — ^I  cannot.  The  time  is  rapidly  approach* 
ing,  and  I  must  be  punctual  to  the  minute." 

<<  You  compel  me  then  to  speAk,"  said  Manesty,  "  that  which  you 
will  sadly  repent  ever  having  heard.  Suppose  what  Colonel  Stanley 
Said  was  perfectly  true?" 

**  Is  true?  Impossible!  Do  not  I,  who  have  dwelt  under  your 
roof — ^know  it  to  be  impossible?"  cried  the  young  man,  tuming  deadly 
pale,  nevertheless,  and  sinking  upon  one  of  the  sea-chests  which 
fitood  by  the  office-desk.  ^'  Good  Grod!  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
are  connected  with  slavers  and  pirates?  " 

**  The  Contents  of  that  ehest,  on  which  you  are  sitting,  would  supply 
yon  with  ample  information  on  that  point.    I  am." 

*'  A  fearful  suspicion  has  sometimes  come  over  my  thoughts,"  re- 
plied Hugh,  *^  when  I  found  our  profits  so  unaccouutably  increasing, 
but  nothing  of  this.  Am  I  then  to  have  the  misery  of  h^g  obliged 
to  ask — if  you  are  in  any  way  identified  with  that  desperate,  who  is 
calledDickHoskins?" 
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"Identifiedy  indeed!''  was  the  stem  and  dogged  answer — '<  for 

I   AM   THE    man!" 

"  Gracious  heavens !  and  the  sailor  Blazes *' 

"  Was  flung  into  the  river  Mersej,  by  this  hand! "  said  Manesty» 
with  perfect  composure.  "  Nay,  bury  not  your  face  in  your  hands, 
but  gather  up  your  senses,  while  I  proceed  in  the  work,  which  you 
disturbed;  and  when  you  have  again  scraped  them  together,  it  will  be 
time  for  you  to  think  of  pursuing  this  duel,  with  aU  its  honourable 
accompaniments." 

Hugh  sank  into  something  like  a  swoon,  but  soon  recovered;  and 
found  his  uncle  quietiy  writing  at  his  desk. 

"  Is  this  mockery,  or  truth?  "  he  gasped  forth,  in  tones  which  agony 
had  rendered  almost  inarticulate. 

"  Truth!"  returned  Manesty.  "  I  have  commanded  the  *  Bloody 
Juno/  for  the  last  three  years,  personally,  as  I  had  done  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago.  I  commanded  it  by  proxy  during  all  the  years  of 
the  interval." 

*'  And  the  dreadful  stories — the  burning  of  the  Spaniards  alive  in 
thePodesta?" 

"  Was  an  accident — we  never  intended  it" 

"  And  the  killing  of  the  boat's  crew,  off  the  coast  of  Brazil?  " 

"  Was  no  accident;  but  they  richly  deserved  it.  There  was  not  a 
man  among  them  that  did  not  deserve  to  be  hanged  ten  times  over."  ^ 

"  And  the ^" 

"  Do  not  frighten  yourself  by  pursuing  the  catalogue.  Many  things, 
quite  as  bad  as  these,  were  done,  though  the  worst  matters  were  done 
when  Tristram  Fiennes  commanded,  and  his  life  was  the  forfeit.  His 
crew,  tired  of  his  cruelty,  murdered  him  off  Anamaboo,  three  years 
ago,  when,  as  nobody  cotdd  be  trusted  to  manage  a  body  of  desper- 
adoes  in  the  mutinous  State  which  followed  this  affair,  I  was  obliged  to 
go  myseir.  The  business  of  Brooklyn  Royal  was  a  mere  flam — I  sold 
it  out  and  out,  on  my  first  trip  across  the  Atlantic,  and  never  set  foot 
in  Jamoica  again." 

Hugh  was  so  stupified,  that  he  scarcely  heard  what  his  unde  was 
saying;  but  he  well  recoUected  the  name  of  Tristram  Fiennes,  and  the 
letter  which  announced  his  death — ^its  agitating  effect  on  Manesty — 
and  his  hasty  departure  for  the  West  Indies  so  speedily  foUowing. 

"Good  heavens!"  said  he,  at  last,  starting^up,  "  am  I  doomed  to 
have  such  a  demon  for  an  unclc! " 

"  Does  it  grieve  you,  then,  that  I  am  your  uncle?  If  you  knew  the 
truth,  that  cause  of  grief  would  be  removed.  It  has  been  an  impos- 
ture,  on  my  part,  all  through.     I  am  not  your  uncle." 

Hie  cjes  of  the  young  man  were  instantly  flashing  with  beams 
of  joy. 

**  You  are  not  my  uncle,  thou  blood-stained  man!  Your  deeds 
towards  me  have  been  such  that  I  can  never  meditate  härm  towards 
you.  But,  oh!  what  a  weight  you  have  taken  off  my  heart!  God  be 
praised,  I  am  not  of  your  kin.  You  are,  then,  not  my  unde?  Say 
it  again." 

"  I  will,"  said  Manesty,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  youth's  Shoulder, 
who  recoiled  with  horror  from  the  touch.  **  The  truth  must  come  at 
last — I  am  not  your  unde — I  am  your  father! " 
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**  Mj  fftther! "  exdaimed  the  firantic  joung  nuin — '^  mj  fisither! 
Oh,  GrodI  Here,  theo»  I  part  with  this  accursed  house  and  its  dreadful 
owner  for  ever.    Is  this  oidy  a  horrid  dream?  ** 

'^  Not  so  easilj  parted  as  jou  imagine.  You  will  not  kick  down 
that  iron  door;  those  who  put  up  its  bolts  and  stancheons  wTought  xt 
not  so  as  to  be  spumed  down  with  naked  fist  or  foot  Staj  but  for  a 
moment.  Yon  will  find  fuU  particnlars  of  my  career,  and  your  own 
history  in  this  paper.  Put  it  in  yoor  pocket;  and  having  read .  it, 
think  whether  you  are  to  meet  Greorge  Stanley  or  not.  I  knew  that 
the  rdigious  rubbish  I  broached  was  nothing  but  despicable  nonsense; 
but  I  knew  well  that  I  oould  prevent  the  duel  by  a  word.  Will  you 
meet  him  now?" 

'<  Open  the  door,  sir,  and  that's  all — all! "  exclaimed  Hugh.  ''  Let 
me  loose  from  this  den  of  horrors.     Greorge  Stanley  is  safe  from  me." 

^*  I  thougfat  so.  Of  other  matters,  well  talk  when  you  are  in 
calmer  mood,**  said  his  father,  for  so  we  must  now  call  him,  opening 
the  door,  through  which  his  son  rushed,  in  headlong  desperation. 

**  I  must  look  aheady  in  good  eamest,"  said  Manesty,  retuming  to 
his  desk,  after  he  had  locked  the  door.  ^'  The  game  will  soon  be  up; 
but  I  shall  take  care  of  him,  nevertheless." 


QUIN  AND   THE   GHOST. 

BT    ÜNCLE   SAM. 


In  the  year  1743,^-exactly  one  Century  ago, — and  in  the  month  of 
March,  the  celebrated  oomedian,  James  Quin,  together  with  his  friend 
Lacy  Ryan,  (afterwards  Joint  lessee  with  David  Garrick  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,)  were  riding  on  horseback,  debating  as  to  the  hostelry 
at  which  they  would  put  up.  "  There's  a  pretty  oomfortable  house 
near  at  band,"  observed  Quin,  ^'  one  at  which  I  have  frequently  pasaed 
a  few  days;  but  the  landlord  scores  thirteen  to  the  dozen,  and  I  did 
say  I  would  never  patronise  the  rogue  again.  But  I  don't  know  that 
we  could  do  better:  he  keeps  a  capital  farm-yard,  and  his  wife  aees 
that  everything  is  cooked  to  a  turn."  Ryan  did  not  reply  to  this,  as 
he  was  chuckling  at  the  certainty  that  Quin  would  never  pass  a  house 
where  the  eating  department  was -so  unexceptionable.  A  tum  in  the 
road  soon  brought  the  horsemen  to  the  Dover  suburbs,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  first  row  of  cottages  stood  two  houses,  one  of  which  professed, 
on  a  large  swinging  sign,  to  have  "  good  entertainment  for  man  and 
horse." 

*'  This  is  the  place  I  was  speaking  of,"  said  Quin,  as  he  gave  the 
reins  of  his  steed  to  the  ostler,  and  (not  doubting  the  entire  consent  of 
Ryan  to  everything  he  should  determine)  ordered  the  two  horses  into 
the  Stahle.  Lacy  Ryan  was,  at  this  period,  a  quiet,  easy-tempered 
gentleman,  one-third  poet  and  two-thirds  comedian  and  tragedian;  but 
when  in  Company  with  Quin,  on  any  excursion,  he  always  played  an 
inferior  part,  looking  npon  Quin  pretty  much  in  the  sune  Ijght  as 
BosweU  did  upon  Johnson.  The  superior  hero  of  the  mimic  art,  alter 
giving  a  glance  into  the  stable,  observed,  in  a  complimentary  manner^ 
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that  he  was  sure  his.dear  friend  Lacy  would  see  that  both  horses  had 
fair  plaj  in  the  mangery  and  forthwith  strode  into  the  first  apartment 
of  the  inn,  a  bar-room  and  kitchen  combined. 

In  this  apartment  were  the  landlord — ^half  farmer,  half  waiter — and 
his  wife,  who  was  reading  a  London  newspaper  about  ten  dajs  old, 
both  of  whom  knew  Quin  bj  personal  remembrance,  and  made  their 
best  bow  and  curtsej. 

'*  Landlord,"  said  Quin,  *'  the  more  I  come  to  this  house,  the  more 
disagreeable  I  find  it.  You  seem  to  be  tembly  troubled  with  rats: 
ooe  of  the  villains  crossed  me  at  the  threshold,  and  I  saw  two  or  three 
in  the  stable.     How  is  it  you  swarm  in  this  manner?" 

^^  Whj,  sir/'  replied  Boniface,  ^^  the  drains  from  the  house  run  into 
the  homestead  for  farm  pnrposes,  and  the  seents  of  the  kitchen  attract 
the  rats." 

"  Seents  of  .the  kitchen,  eh?"  responded  Quin.  "  Who  would  have 
diought  the  rats  had  so  much  sense?  But  I'U  suggest  a  remedj.  The 
first  time  jou  catch  one,  send  bim  in  a  bill  as  heavy  as  the  one  you 
sent  me  in  the  last  time  I  was  here,  and  thej'U  never  trouble  your 
house  again." 

'^  I'm  sorry,"  quoth  the  landlady,  ''  that  any  gentleman  should  have 
to  make  such  a  remark." 

^*  I  have  experienced  the  same  feeling,"  replied  Quin.     ^'  And  pray, 
madam,  what  is  there  in  the  newspaper?" 
«  Nothing,"  answered  the  landlady. 
**  Then  be  so  kind  as  to  relate  it,"  retorted  Quin. 
'^  Why  really,  sir,  I  can  remember  nothing  but  that  it  says  there  are 
more  women  in  the  world  than  men." 

**  What  can  be  the  reason  of  that?"  obseryed  the  landlord. 
'^  It's  quite  in  conformity  with  all  the  arrangements  of  nature," 
replied  Quin,  making  a  very  pleasant,  genteel-comedy  bow  to  the 
landlady,  who  was  agreeable  enough  to  look  at,  ^*  we  always  see  more 
of  heaven  than  earth." 

The  landlady  made  a  move,  and  called  the  cook,  the  oompliment  being 
quite  lost  on  her.  The  cook  came  in,  looking  as  cross-gartered  as 
Cooks  generally  looL  The  theory  on  which  this  ob^rvation  is  founded 
would  require  an  essay  on  caloric  and  fumigation  to  exemplify. 

*'  Cook,"  inquired  Quin,  "  can  you  manage  ^fricasee  ä  ia  Frangaü  .^' 
"  Don't  understand  any  French  lingo,"  rephed  the  cook.     "  I  was 
never  out  of  Old  England,  or  out  of  Eent  either." 

«  That  is  very  extraordinarr,"  observed  Quin:  "  I  should  have 
thought  you  had  been  several  times  over  Grease." 

"  Neither  Greece  nor  Rome,"  retorted  the  maiden  by  courtesy;  "  I 
was  never  ten  miles  from  Dover  in  all  my  bom  days." 

'^  Oh,  cookey,  cook! — that  must  be  a  mistake,  for  a  year  ago  I  saw 
you  at  SpitheadJ* 

''  I  defy  the  imperation,  sir." 

*'  Well,  do;  and  toast  yourself  in  a  glass  of  the  best  Hollands  before 
the  fire  after  you  cook  my  dinner.  Landlady,"  added  Quin,  as  he 
walked  out  of  the  kitchen,  "  I  want  dinner  for  two,  but  you  may  bring 
it  for  three  if  you  will.  Let  us  have  everytlüng  worth  eating  the 
house  contains.  We  will  try  to  be  satisfied  if  you  are  short  of  every- 
thing  but  soup,  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl." 

The  next  house  to  the  inn  where  Quin  ahd  his  fellow-traveller  put 
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up  was  occupied  b^  b.  amall  iänner  of  curions  character;  a  man  out  of 
bis  dement;  one  who  would  have  succeeded  better  in  a  city  than  a 
village — a  rursl  genitis.  He  was  always  plotting  and  contriving, 
pushing  himself  into  emall  notice,  attending  vestries  and  enubbing  the 
Ticar,  gettiog  into  Uw  and  quarrelling  with  bis  lawjer,  fiBhing  in  tlie 
equire'e  trout-stream  without  leave,  and  stopping  bis  majestp's  mül,  bs 
it  pa§sed  bj  hiB  honse,  when  auy  important  newB  was  expected,  hy 
blowing  a  cracked  French  hom,  and  thua  frightening  the  horsea  and 
-driver.  Ue  frequented  the  large  kitchen  of  the  room  next  door,  and 
had  taken  it  into  bis  head  tbat  the  innkeeper  ought  to  remove,  and 
allow  him  to  aucceed  to  tbe  leaaeeabip;  and  tbereupon  be  began  to  plot 
und  contrive,  talked  of  openlng  hia  own  house  as  an  iun,  or  building  a 
ncw  one  oppoeite;  and  even  went  ao  far  as  to  bave  a  sign  ptunted, 
announcing  to  the  equestrian  of  retired  babita  thnt,  inatead  of  putting 
up  at  the  regulär  hoatelij,  he  could  obtain  "  hay  and  oata"  nezt  door. 
The  innkeeper  had  given  several  indicationa  of  a  latent  deaire  to  re- 
move  into  the  town  of  Dover  when  hia  leaae  sbould  expire,  and  tbe 
-village  genius  was  tbua  "  pricking  the  aidea  of  hia  intent."  The  inn- 
keeper, bowever,  was  a  ^ow  morer,  and  the  genius  became  out  of 
patience,  and  set  bis  wita  further  to  work.  Happening  to  hear  the 
innkeeper'a  wife  expresa  a  very  decided  belief  in  ghoats,  he  deter- 
mined  forthwith  to  haunt  the  ian  with  the  ghost  of  a  traveller  who  had 
died  in  a  room  on  the  second  Soor.  In  pursuit  of  Ihia  arduoua  under- 
taking,  he  knocked  out  some  bricks  wbich  separated  one  of  bis  own 
apartmenta  from  the  large  chimney  of  the  room  in  the  next  house 
where  the  deceased  traveller  bad  breathed  hia  laat,  and  in  the  dcad  of 
tbe  night  crept  through  this  ingenious  contrivance,  and  walked  the 
üoor  with  boota  on,  in  a  mea^ured  tread  so  nccurately  descriptive  of 
tbe  beavy,  lumbersome  footsteps  of  a  bonh-fide  ghost,  ihat  the  inn- 
keeper  and  bis  wife  were  duly  and  truly  alarmed.  From  the  com- 
mencement  of  this  trick,  only  one  traTeller  had  been  ahewn  in  to  aleep 
in  tbe  baunted  bed-chamber,  and  this  gentleman,  a  button-maker  w 
Birmingham,  was  ofirighted  into  fits  by  seeing,  "  with  hia  own  eyea,** 
(and  thereforehe  could  not  be  mistaken,)  theghoatinadowlaa  winding- 
sheet,  holding  a  scooped  tumip  in  bia  band,  inside  of  wtdch  bumt  a 
smaU  candle!  From  tbat  period  the  room  was  denuded  of  its  bed,  and 
given  up  to  the  ghoat  during  tbe  night;  but  in  the  daytime  was  occa- 
sioually  ueed  for  meetings  on  parish  and  road  mattcif ,  and  an  occoeional 
dinner,  when  the  other  rooms  of  the  house  were  full  of  guests. 

When  Lacy  Ryan  had  seen  the  horses  despatch  their  meal  without 
assistance  from  the  honest  oBtler,  he  walked  aftcr  Quin  into  the  house, 
and  was  ahewn  into  a  pretty  large  room  on  the  second  Hoor,  where  he 
found  the  great  actor  seatcd  by  the  side  of  a  huge  fire-place  waiting 
for  dinner. 

"  Well,  Ryan,  are  tbe  horses  safe,  my  boy?"  inquired  Quin. 

"  Quite  safe,  and  had  their  meal." 

*'  And  the  stagc  waits  for  ours.  Are  they  aafe  from  horse-stealers? 
Is  tbcre  a  good  inan-trap  and  a  dog?" 

"  Aye,  both.  A  dog  tbat  puta  me  in  mind  of  David  Rosa,  of 
Covent  Garden." 

"  Wby,  Lacy — wby?  Give  us  your  comical  reason,  you  comical 
dog."_ 

ehe'ssofat." 
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^^  Ha,  ha!  R088  is  a  fat  dog,  to  be  sure.  The  last  time  I  saw  him 
he  was  plajing  Greorge  Bamwell,  and  looked  like  a  porpoise.  *  Ross,' 
Said  I,  '  your  playing  of  this  part  ought  to  be  indicted  bj  the  Court  of 
Aldermen.  George  Barnwell,  an  apprentice,  indeed!  Why,  you'ro 
fat  enough  to  be  Lord  Mayor  of  London.'  " 

"  Didn't  he  tlireaten,  in  his  usual  playful  manner,  to  pull  you  by   , 
the  nose?" 

*'  He  never  passes  those  jokes  upon  James  Quin,  sir;  he  knows  his 
man  better." 

"  He  thinks  you  have  such  a  right  to  be  generous,  that  you  may 
ffive  without  being  affronted  by  an  offer  to  takeJ* 

"  *  The  satirical  rogue,  says *     *  Pshaw,  what  is  it?    Mere 

trash.'  Talking  of  puUing  noses  puts  me  in  mind  of  Captain  Poynx: 
he  had  his  nose  pulled  at  tihe  Shakspeare  Tavem  the  other  night,  and, 
instead  of  rcsenting  the  affront  as  a  man  of  honour,  he  came  to  me  to 
ask  how  he  could  best  put  up  with  it.  *  Why,  sir,'  said  I,  *  soap  your 
nose  the  next  time  you  go  into  Company,  and  the  pullers  will  slip  their 
hold.'  But  here  comes  the  dama.sk,  the  cue  for  dinner.  The  brüte 
beasts  have  had  their  due,  my  boy!" 

"  Oh,  m  Warrant  it  Had  I  not  remained,  they  would  have  had 
more  dew  than  would  have  bcen  good  for  them.  The  rascally  ostler 
was  going  to  keep  them  in  the  open  air  while  he  ran  on  an  errand, 
and  the  dew  was  becoming  quite  dense,  as  the  sun  had  already  dipped 
in  the  west." 

"  *  Dipped  in  the  west,'  eh,  Mr.  Poet?  Where  should  tlie  sun  dip, 
and  when  should  the  dew  rise?" 

"  Not  such  a  bad  hne  that  as  to  be  overlooked,  Mr.  Quin.  AUow 
me  to  cap  it?" 

"  Certainly,  my  boy,  if  itll  do  you  any  good;  only  don't  take  awny 
mt/  appetite." 

**  Where  ahould  the  eun  dipf  and  when  should  the  dew  rise  t 
When  the  abseoce  of  Phoßbus  brings  tears  from  the  skies." 


c< 


It  wont  do — it  wont  do.  The  skies  are  not  a  rqw  of  young  ladies, 
to  weep  when  their  favourite  rover  drives  his  phaeton  out  of  sight. 
But  here  comes  dinner;  cap  that  if  you  can." 

It  had  now  become  very  late  for  a  dinner  in  the  olden  time. 
Candles  were  lighted,  and  the  two  brothers  of  the  sock  and  buskin  sat 
down  to  an  excellent  repast — "  Dinner  and  supper  roUed  into  one,"  as 
Quin  observed.  Quin,  whose  renown  as  a  gourmand  has  almost  out- 
lived  his  fame  as  an  actor,  was  so  silent,  as  to  impose  the  same  con- 
templative  repose  of  speech  on  his  friend.  Dinner  despatched,  claret 
was  brought  in,  and  as  soon  as  Quin  was  evidently  relishing  his  wine 
and  olives,  Lacy  Kyan  thought  it  was  high  time  to  break  silence. 

**  Why  don't  you  marry,  take  a  house,  and  set  up  an  equipage?" 
observed  Ryan. 

<<  I  carry  a  coach  and  a  dinner  always  in  my  pocket,"  replied  Quin. 
«<  I  can  eitber  take  the  nnmber,  or  tum  off  my  cook,  whencver  I 
please;  aod  as  to  a  wife,  lord,  Ryan!  if  I  were  to  marry  the  best  cook 
in  England,  she'd  be  sitting  in  the  drawing-room  before  the  honey- 
moon  was  half  over.  I  was  as  good  as  married  a  short  time  once,  and 
imderstand  the  sex,  I  flatter  myself ;  but  that  was  in  my  junior  days, 
when  I  fiUed  myself  fuU  öf  hox>e,  and  very  little  eise;  when  I  was  a 
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yonngster  in  old  Tag-ng's  Company  at  Ipswich,  getting  rid  of  mj 
dothes,  dining  upon  a  waistooat,  sleeping  on  mj  linen,  and  breakfasting 
on  a  pair  of  stockings.  The  rest  of  the  companj  used  to  live  on 
angling,  but  /couldn't  get  either  bite  or  sup  that  way;  the  diversioa 
of  the  diverting  dogs  was  too  barbarous  for  my  taste." 

"  Do  you  really  think  angling  a  barbarous  diversion,  Mr.  Quin?" 

"  Do  I?  Harry,  yes!  Sappose  some  superior  being  should  bait  a 
hook  with  yenison,  and  go  a  Quinning, — ^I  should  certainly  bite,  and 
what  a  sight/ should  be  dangling  in  the  air!" 

'^  That  would  be  *  flesh  fishified,'  truly,  as  Handet  observea.  Talking 
of  Hamlet  puts  me  in  mind  of  m^  tragedy." 

*'  Does  it?  How  one  thing  should  lead  to  the  other,  however» 
would  pass  the  wit  of  mortal  man  to  conceive." 

^'  I  wish  you  would  advise  me  what  to  do  with  it?" 
Harry,  will  L     Blot  out  one  half  of  it,  and  bum  the  other." 
Davy  Garrick  keeps  me  down  terribly :  I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't 
play  Hamlet.'* 

"  But  Garrick  does;  and  I  suppose  /could  if  I  were  to  try." 

'^  '  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question.'  " 

'^  No  question  at  all,  upon  my  honour!" 

**  He  might  let  me  play  the  ghost,  then." 

As  Ryan  finished  this  Observation,  a  Tery  ghostly  groan  frcHn  the 
chimney  made  the  two  actors  Start  and  look  at  each  o^er  in  the  well- 
known  attitude  descriptive  of  tlie  interrogation — Whafs  thatf* 

"  There's  a  fellow  in  the  chimney,"  observed  Quin,  speaking  yery 
low,  *^  Coming  to  murder  us — robbery — all  that  sort  of  thing.  Bing 
the  bell,  Lacy."    The  bell  sounded,  and  the  landlord  appear^. 

"  Landlord,"  muttered  Quin,  "  there's  some  murderiDg  thief  in  the 
chimney!  Have  the  kindness  to  remove  him,  and  bring  us  a  fresh 
bottle  of  claret." 

"  In  the  chimney!"  responded  the  host.  '*  O  lor,  sir!  it's  the 
ghost!" 

*'  Oh,  only  a  ghost  is  it!".  observed  Quin,  who  began  to  suspect  the 
landlord  of  a  guilty  oonnexion  with  some  intended  plot.  "  Well,  sir, 
if  youVe  planted  a  ghost  there,  you  can  order  him  down." 

The  landlord  then  related  all  he  knew  on  the  subject,  and  offered  to 
shew  the  gentleman  into  another  room;  but  this  was  immediately 
opposed.  Quin,  satisfied  that  some  trick  was  being  played  off,  stated 
bis  Intention  to  see  it  performed,  and  raising  bis  voice  for  the  instruc- 
tion  of  the  ghost,  if  within  hearing,  ordered  the  landlord  to  bring  in 
two  beds,  for  that  they  would  sleep  in  that  room;  and  then  added,  in 
a  lower  tone,  "  I  was  speaking  to  the  ghost.  Now  an  aside.  Give 
me  your  ear,  and  put  yourself  in  an  attentive  attitude,  looking  towarda 
the  front  row  of  the  lower  boxes.  Get  me  a  fire  lighted  in  my  old 
room,  facing  the  poultry-yard.  Bring  in  an  additional  recruit  of  wine 
or  spirits :  let  it  be  a  magnum  botium  of  brandy,  and  none  of  your 
snuUl  cruets.  We  must  despatch  this  said  ghost  of  yours,  or  perhaps 
it  will  be  a  troublesome  guest  when  wc  are  asleep;  and  when  we  have 
laid  the  fellow  in  the  Red  Sea,  it  will  be  time  to  go  to  bed." 

The  landlord  soon  I4>peared  with  the  magnum  bonum. 

^^  Now  we  are  prepared,"  observed  Lacy.  '*  Brandy  versus  ghost. 
ni  back  the  spirit  in  the  bottle  for  a  thousand  pounds." 

*^  Not  quite  prepared,"  whispered  Quin.    ''  We  must  load  and 
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prime  the  pistols,  as  well  as  onrselyes.**  Quin  suited  the  action  to  the 
Word,  and  then  commenced  brewing  a  jorum  of  hot  brandj  and  water* 
«<  Talking  of  ghosts,"  remarked  Quin,  "  I  saw  old  General  Gnise 
the  other  day,  at  a  picture  sale,  and  thought  it  was  bis  gbost,  for  I  had 
heard  he  was  dead.  Such  a  magnificent  fellow  as  he  used  to  be!  He 
is  now  shrunk  as  thin  almost  as  a  man's  own  ghost.  Garrick  pointed 
him  out;  and  I  said  it  was  impossible;  but  I  put  on  mj  spectades, 
and  sure  enough  it  was  the  old  General.  However,  to  annoj  little 
Davy,  I  Said,  '  I'm  right;  Guise  has  been  dead  these  two  years;  but 
it  aeems  he  has  got  a  daj-rule  to  see  the  pictures,  and  has  come  out 
</tf-Guised.'  *" 

**Very  good  indeed,  Mr.  Quin.  Now,  pray  give  me  your  real 
opinion  of  my  tragedy.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  men  who  could 
piroduoe  such  a  drama  as  mine?  " 

**  Ay,  sir,  many  men,  many  women,  and  many  children." 
^'  You  seem  to  be  in  a  yery  contradictory  humour,  Mr.  Quin." 
'*  Not  at  aU.    TU  bet  you  a  cool  crown  you  approve  of  the  yery 
next  thing  I  say." 

*'  Done,  for  a  crown;  for  if  I  do  approye  of  it,  perhaps  it  may  be 
worth  the  money.     What  is  it? '' 

*'  Why,  Mister  Lacy  Kyan,  your  modesty  will  not  intimate  as  much 
to  yourself;  but  it  is  shrewdly  suspected  you  are  the  greatest  genius 
in  England." 

'*  Well,  Fye  lost  my  wager,  and  haye  scarcely  gained  an  equiyalent 
for  my  money.     The  compliment  was  not  worth  half  a  crown." 

'^  It  is  worth  one  side  of  a  crown,  as  a  one-sided  compliment,  giying 
you  a  little  information.     Now  in  eamest,  Lacy.     You  know  Tm  your 
aincere  friend.     I  could  hire  a  fellow  for  a  Shilling  to  damn  your 
tragedy  the  first  night." 
"Howso?" 

"  Why,  if  I  haye  read  your  plot  aright,  you  have  two  brothers 
fighting  for  a  deceased  monarch's  crown;  and  in  the  last  scene,  when 
the  princesses,  the  grand  yizier,  and  the  tbree  blacks  are  lying  dead, 
you  cause  the  brothers  to  make  up  their  differences,  by  one  of  them 
obserying,  that  in  future  they  would  share  the  crown  between  them. 
Now,  at  that  identical  moment,  I  would  haye  a  fellow  in  the  pit  to  get 
Qp,  and  say,  *  That*s  just  half*a-crown  a-piece  for  you,  my  bucks.* 
The  laugh  would  come  in  M«re,  and  your  fine  tragedy  be  conyerted 
into  a  farce.  But  where  is  this  same  ghost? "  added  Quin,  in  a  low 
tone  of  yoice;  ^'  it  will  be  well  to  put  out  the  candles,  and  pretend  to 
be  asleep.  The  fire  affords  us  light  enough  to  take  aim  with  a  pistoL" 
No  sooner  said  than  done.  Quin  blew  out  the  lights,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  began  to  snore  with  great  propriety  of  modulation. 

The  ingenious  gentleman,  who  pleased  himself  with  the  true  perform* 
ance  of  the  ghosl^  after  groaning  through  the  aperture  in  the  manner 
preyiously  recorded,  proceeded  to  the  bar-room  of  the  inn,  to  hear 
what  Sensation  bis  most  sweet  and  ghostly  yoice  had  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing.  '*  The  ghost  is  a-yelling  again ! "  exdaimed  the  landlord; 
*'  but  the  two  gentlemen  haye  ordered  brandy,  and  say  they  wish  to 
aee  the  spirit.  One  of  'em  is  a  play-actor,  as  bold  as  a  lion,  and  the 
other's  no  better,  I  reckon.  They  care  naught  about  ghosts,  or  demons 
either,  with  fire  Coming  out  of  their  mouths,  and  fiUed  brimful  of 
aulphur.    Theyll  be  a-going  to  sleep  presently ;  and  if  the  ghost  really 
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don't  tronble  'em,  I  shaü  be  a-thinking  there  beant  ever  a  rale  ghoet, 
but  onlj  a a ^ 

"  No  rale  ghost! "  observed  the  ghost  himself.  "  Why,  jou're  not 
a  reisty  are  jou?  No  ghost!  What  oould  yell,  and  groan,  and  moan, 
and  walk  over  the  flure  with  an  Underground  tread,  and  look  so  white 
and  unarthlj-like,  as  this  here  ghost  of  youm  do,  but  a  rale  ghost?  " 

"  Very  true;  the  room  is  certainly  haunted;  and  I  wish  I  were  well 
out  of  the  house." 

At  this,  the  village  genius  chuckled,  and  thought,  that  if  he  could 
that  night  impose  upon  the  play-actor  and  his  companion,  he  could 
haye  the  inn  at  a  low  rent.     He  then  detennined  to  execute  a  grand 
Performance;  and  proceeding  to  the  room  which  adjoined,  by  means 
of  the  chimney,  the  apartment  where  Quin  and  Ryan  were  seated,  he 
commenced  Operations,  by  ascertaining  what  sort  of  a  ßre  was  kept 
up,  and  what  were  the  positions  of  the  two  gentlemen.     He  found  the 
fire  in  the  large  chimney  would  not  at  all  incommode  his  descent  into 
the  room,  the  chimney-place  being  of  the  old-fashioned  oommodious 
kind,  calculated  for  burning  wood;  and  he  was  hugely  delighted,  by 
hearing  the  snore  of  Quin,  who,  having  the  patience  of  a  horse  in 
hamess,  was  persevering  in  his  laudable  determination  of  humbugging 
the  ghost. 

The  juggling  village  spirit  commenced  proceedings  by  a  terrific 
groan  through  the  chimney,  to  which  Quin  and  his  companion  did  not 
answer  a  word.  He  then  dressed  himself  in  his  winding-sheet,  lighted 
his  turnip-lantern,  chalked  his  face,  corked  his  eyelids,  and  proceeded 
to  get  through  the  aperture.  The  noise  of  this  exploit  was  very 
audible  to  Quin,  and  in  a  minute  he  sprang  up,  fired  a  pistol,  and 
ordered  Ryan  to  light  the  candles.  The  departed  spirit  was  taken 
before  he  had  made  good  his  appearance  in  character;  and,  when  down 
on  his  knees  before  Quin,  looked — so  chapfallen  was  he — raore  like  the 
ghost  of  an  impostor  than  a  spirited  ghost  of  the  supematural  world. 

"Look,  you  villain!"  shouted  Quin,  in  the  tragic  tone,  seizing 
another  pistol  from  the  table,  and  placing  the  muzzle  at  the  head  of 
the  interloper,  "  if  you  do  not  instantly  acknowledge  yourself  to  be 
one  of  the  human  species,  I'U  make  a  ghost  of  you  in  eamest ! " 

The  noise  of  the  first  pistol  alarmed  the  house :  the  landlord  and  all 
his  dependents  soon  rushed  into  the  room,  and  beheld  the  dispirited 
ghost  in  a  very  pitiable  condition,  begging  on  his  knees  for  life. 

'*  This  is  a  more  sensible  ghost,  Mr.  Landlord,  than  you  took  him 
to  be,''  Said  Quin;  "  he  lias  only  premeditated  our  fright,  and  finding 
no  success,  he  gives  in,  and  cries  quarter." 

The  remaindcr  of  this  scene  may  be  easily  imagined.  The  ghost 
liad  to  run  the  gauntlet  through  the  inn;  and  Quin  and  Ryan  retired 
to  bed,  determined  to  leave  the  place  the  next  day,  before  the  ghost 
could  contrive  any  means  of  human  revenge.  On  the  foUowing  mom- 
ing,  therefore,  the  horses  were  called  out,  and  on  mounting  them. 
Quin  observed  to  the  ostler,  "  Are  there  any  more  such  thieves  and 
housebreakers  as  the  ghost  here.  Dick?"  To  which  Dick  replied, 
"  No;  we  be  all  honest  folk,  except  the  ghost;  but  Moll,  cook,  says 
this  is  the  time  of  year  for  one  Quin,  I  think  she  called  'un,  a  strolling 
play-actor,  from  Lunnun,  to  come  down  here,  and  I  suppose  we  shall 
have  nothing  to  boast  of  soon." 

"  How  do  you  feel,  Mr.  Quin?**  interrogated  Ryan. . 
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**  As  well  as  could  be  expected,  thank  jou,''  answered  the  hero. 

''  It  seems  to  make  the  hair  on  your  wig  stand  on  end,"  continued 
Bjaa. 

**  Possiblj  so,"  replied  Quin;  "  I  can't  teil  how  notorioos  a  black- 
guard  or  thief  the  hair  of  mj  wig  originally  belonged  to." 

"  That*s  Singular,"  remarked  Ryan.  *<  I  should  have  thought  jou 
woidd  haye  taken  pains  on  that  particular.  I  alwajs  approve  of  jour 
taste  in  perriwigs:  the  new  one  jou  have  on  now  is  an  elegant 
specimen." 

"  I  know  not  how  good  it  maj  prove  when  paid  for,"  answered 
Quin,  as  he  trotted  off;  '*  but  ai  present  it  has  run  me  over  head  and 
ears  in  debt." 
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WoNDEBFULLT  dlversified,  considering  it  with  reference  to  its  eztent, 
is  the  power  now  existing,  and  giving  hourlj  such  new  proofs  of  its 
existence,  in  the  severid  fields  of  tale,  novel,  and  romance  writing. 
Whatever  points  of  difference  maj  be  detected  between  tales  and 
novels,  or  noyels  and  romances,  thej  are  multiplied  a  hundred  times 
bj  the  points  of  difference  presented  on  comparing  the  qualities  of  the 
writing.  Of  the  leading  authors,  ranking  at  the  head  of  what  maj  be 
called  the  Three- Volume  Power,  each  has  a  ränge  of  subject,  and  a 
bold  distinguishing  impress,  peculiarlj  bis  own;  and  that  this  is  true  of 
Mr.  Plumer  Ward,  although  the  fact  is  bj  no  means  neceisarj  as 
evidence  of  bis  claim  to  rank  among  the  ablest  writers  of  fiction  in  bis 
day,  no  reader  of  *'  Tremaine"  wiU  hastily  denj. 

Here,  then,  with  eminent  powers  of  bis  own,  and  an  unquestioned 
three-volume  reputation  which  he  can  add  to  as  he  plcases,  we  have 
Mr.  Ward  Coming  forth  as  the  good  genius,  the  guardian  angel  of  a 
woz^  written,  as  it  would  appear,  expresslj  to  prove  that  three  yo« 
lumes  are  no  longer  literarj  necessities, — ^that  they  cannot  oome  into 
the  dass  of  useful  expedients,  and,  in  short,  that  Üiey  are  evils  to  be 
dispensed  with  at  the  shortest  notice. 

Now  there  is  nothing  in  the  number  three  which  is  worth  any 
Sharp  fighting  in  its  defence;  atale — ^provided  it  be  of  equal  length — 
in  ose  volume,  would  be  just  as  acceptable;  but  if  the  present  be  a 
graye  proposal  to  cut  down  onr  novels  into  short  and  simple  stories, 
and  so  to  abridge  our  romances  as  to  send  them  into  the  breathless 
World  only  half  made  up,  we  at  once  protest  against  it.  If  we  must 
always  go  on  living  in  a  hurry,  and  time  become  yet  more  scarce  and 
predous,  let  them  try  and  lengthen  the  year — an  hour  or  two  added 
to  the  night  in  the  füll  Publishing  season,  there  can  be  little  objection 
to;  but  dip  not  the  novel  in  two.  Once  admit  the  principle  of  reduc* 
tion,  and  such  is  the  eager,  encroaching  spirit  of  the  age,  that  it  will 
never  be  satisfied  until  "  Tom  Jones"  is  reduced  to  a  mere  skdeton, — 
an  "  abstract"  of  himsdf, — and  "  Waverley"  re-written  in  a  style  of 
ludd  brevity,  to  shew  that  it  may  be  transmitted,  printed  on  a  single 

*  Cbatswoith ;  or,  the  RonuDce  of  a  Week.  3  toU.  Edited  by  R.  Plumer  Ward. 
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Sheet,  bj  the  pennj  post.  Onlj  let  the  notiozi  prevaü  that  the  pubUc 
may  obtain  within  the  compa^s  of  a  volume  the  spiiit  of  three,  and 
when  will  the  three  ever  meet  again!  The  public  would  next  deairB 
the  demolition  of  '^  Macbeth,"  imder  the  guise  of  an  abridgment  or 
abstract,  and  content  itself  with  a  hasly  perasal  of  its  plot,  narrated 
after  the  manner  of  the  newspaper  plots,  of  operas  and  farces,  on  the 
moming  after  production.  That  is  the  point  to  which  the  ruah  Ibr 
condensation  must  infalliblj  come  at  last  But  let  ns  foUow  Mr.  Waid 
to  Chatsworth,  where  we  arrive  at  the  close  of  Augnst. 

It  is  a  noble  demesne.  Within  its  classic  wails  a  princelj  hospi- 
tality  has  collected, — ^we  are  assured, — **  one  of  the  most  charmingly 
assorted  companies  that  even  the  fine  intellectual  taste  and  consum- 
mate  social  tact  of  the  noble  host  himself  had  ever  before  made  aocept- 
able  to  each  other."  After  fitting  pauses,  and  slow  movements,  be- 
tokening  admiration  unspeakable  of  the  surpassing  beauties  aronnd  us, 
and  the  intellectual  aristocracy  into  whose  presence  we  are  advancing, 
we  stand  within  the  magnificent  library.  There  are  the  guests 
assembled,  each  in  bis  best  light,  and  nobody  in  another's.  The 
group  is  strikingly  formed,  and  all  oomposing  it  are  separately  sketched 
with  a  masterly  band.  The  author  of  **  Tremaine"  should  have  beea 
a  not  undistinguished  member  of  the  cirde;  but  bis  portrait  is  omitted, 
for  a  very  intelligible  reason.  Nevertheless,  we  have  amongst  the 
*<  Chief  Stars  in  the  constellation  of  illuminati,*'  the  **  Genius"  par 
excellenoe,  and  the  '^  Lion"  of  the  Chatsworth  forests;  the  Lady  of 
Circassian  form,  who,  ensconced  in  the  deep  recesses  of  a  luzoriooB 
reading-chair,  listens  to  a  handsome  dandy,  and  is  the  only  lady- 
writer  **  whose  pen  ever  acquired  the  power  of  a  man's  without  losin^ 
the  ease  and  graoe  of  a  woman's;"  another,  pictured  as  the  "  Dark 
Lady^e,"  who  is  proud  and  serene,  though  **  with  a  worse  iU  within 
her  breast  than  the  fire-tortured  victims  in  the  Hell  of  Vathek;"  and 
other  real  or  imagined  "  illuminati,"  with  names  or  with  no  names, 
for  the  guidance  or  the  bewilderment  of  the  reader. 

These  so  happily  oongregated  wits,  though  cirded  with  refinements, 
are  aiive  to  the  maxim  of  the  vulgär  currier  in  the  fable,  touching  the 
euperiority  of  leather;  for  literature  is  the  one  topic  of  their  disoourse,  aa 
fat  oxen  are  the  favourite  themes  of  drovers;  nor  do  they  talk  only-^ 
they  write, — ^they  doubtfully  uphold  the  dignity  of  literature,  by  prao- 
tising  the  art  under  the  roof  of  their  noble  host,  and  thus  contrive, 
with  more  devemess  than  delicacy,  to  follow  their  vocation  while 
enjoying  bis  hospitality. 

The  romance  of  a  week,  then,  oontfats  in  writing  and  reading  to 
the  assembled  party  at  Chatsworth,— -a  series  of  stories,  designed  bj 
their  several  authors  to  supersede  the  reoognised  Buk  of  Three  in 
literary  fiction. 

Whether  we  owe  to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Ward  any  one  of  the  six  talea 
which  constitate  '^  the  Chatsworth  reoords,"  we  presume  not  to  g^e8B, 
for  he  tdls  ns  nothing;  bat  they  are  very  striking,  in  their  way,  and 
have  an  air  of  freshness  breathing  of  the  free  and  romantic  locality 
with  which  the  editor  assodatea  them.  The  plot  of  an  old  Spanish 
play,  or  an  inddent  in  Boccacdo,  fumishes  the  topic;  nay,  subjecta 
nearer  home  have  been  seized, — ^the  **  Maid's  Tragedy"  yidds  one 
tale,  and  **  Pericles"  another. 

We  retum  to  the  opening,  where  aome  peculiarly  clear  and  animated 
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« 

Sketches  of  Chatsworth  and  its  neigbbourhood  place  us  for  a  time  on 
the  Tcry  spot  whenoe  the  view  is  taken,  and  make  us  fbel  that  we  are 
on  the  threshold  of  the  demesne  of  Chatsworth  palace. 

And  yet  it  seems  necessary  to  apologize  for  tracing  the  steps  of  onr 
enthusiastic  portrayer  of  its  grandeur  through  the  district  he  de« 
scribes.  Matlock  has  grown  obsolete— some  maj  even  associate  it 
with  Ytilgarity,  for  it  can  be  reached  in  a  few  hours,  aiid  for  a  few 
Shillings.  It  is,  therefore,  *'  unreasonable**  to  ask  people  to  be  charmed 
with  Matlock  Bath. 

**  Bat  when  English  spa-goen  have  expended  all  thetr  spare  admiration  on  the 
ariatocratic  *  finery*  of  ToepUtz  and  Carlabad— (whose  reryinnkeepers  write  them« 
•elTe«  Coonteues  $)  on  the  Oreenwich  für  gaiety,  gambling,  and  gormandizing  of 
Baden-Baden;  on  the  cockney  pastoralitiet  of  Wiesbaden;  the  sallen,  snake- 
hannted  seclosion  of  Schlangenbad ;  the  leaden  solitnde  (Seh wein  excepicd)  of 
Langen  Schwalbach;  the  RegentVpark  roralities  of  Marienbad;  the  Primroae-hill 
prettiness  of  KiHengen ;  the  tmnble-down  antiqnitj  of  Aix-]a*ChapeUe ;  and,  in 
shorty  all  the  other  manifold  wonders  and  beauties  of  all  the  other  spas  that  it  is 
their  present  pleasure  to  patronise ; — ^when,  we  nj,  English  spa-hnnters  haTe  ex* 
haosted  and  grown  tired  of  all  thne,  they  may,  perehance»  think  it  worth  while  to 
bestow  a  glance  (merely  out  of  cortosity)  at  a  spot,  which  as  mach  sarpasses  them 
all  in  pictoresqoe  beaaty,  and  scenic  grandenr  and  sablimity,  as  its  pore,  limpid, 
life-giTing  Springs  sorpass  in  salabrity  the  dirty  ditch-water,  and  the  *  tjiconyement 
distance,'  to  which  the  plaees  we  haye  named  owe  their  celebrity." 

That  little  nest  of  human  dwellings,  whose  sea-coal  smoke  rises  up, 
a  light-blue  mist,  from  the  invisible  vale  below,  whose  roofs  give 
sheiter  in  what,  but  a  comparatively  few  years  ago,  was  a  wild  and 
inaccessible  ravine,  formed  out  of  the  broken  faces  of  a  rock  rent 
asunder,  must,  indeed,  have  been  planted  there  bj  that  religious  love 
of  nature  and  her  works  which  breathes  throughout  these  descriptions. 
One  glimpse  more  of  Matlock  Bath: 

"  There  is  not  in  all  Matlock  Bath  half-a-doaen  sqoare  yards  of  nataral  lerel : 
Übe  road  that  traTerses  the  hamlet  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  on  the  left  or  west 
baak  of  the  stream  (the  Derwent)  that  rnns  at  the  bottora  of  the  ravine;  the  boild- 
ings  are,  as  it  were,  cemented  into  the  receding  fiice  of  the  rock,  on  the  same  aide 
«f  the  riTer,  and  rise  behind  and  aboTe  each  other,  tier  above  tter ;  the  approach  to 
«▼ery  one  of  them  is  by  a  steep  artificial  terraee,  that  tenninates  when  the  dwelling 
is  reaehed ;  and  yoa  bare  only  to  sappose  the  case  of  some  giant  band  agitating  rar 
a  noment  the  green  moantain  aide,  and  all  the  dwelUnn  that  eliag  toit  woald  dfop 
off  into  the  water-coarse  below,  like  iosects  firom  a  shaken  leaf  r 

If  onlj  for  the  sake  of  a  more  beautiful  and  impressive  reflection  elo- 
qoentlj  conveyed,  let  us  foUow  the  writer  from  üie  terraoe  of  the  Old 
Bath  into  the  stony  jaws  of  the  ravine,  where  the  wooded  heights  and 
precipitous  diffs  rise  often  above  the  clouds. 

**  Bat,  baried  as  we  are  in  this  marble  maosölenm  of  the  ÜTing,  (fbr  eyery  boilding 
aboat  OS  is  Ibrmed  of  the  mde  marble  which  oonstitates  the  entire  district,)  the 
impressioBs  which  come  to  os  from  without,  are  tonched  and  oolonred  br  anything 
bot  ftmereal  assodations.  The  smiling  pastares,  and  the  sparkling  river  that  hnrries 
er  hpscs  throoffh  them,  glance  and  peep  at  os  throogh  the  trees  at  erery  step^ 
tellinf  tales  of  pastoral  peaoe,  that  nothin^  anmnd  threatens  to  mar;  and  the 
towenng  heights  abore,  on  either  band,  and  m  front,  are  dothed  and  erowned  with 
that  Inxnriant  *  pomn  <^  groves,'  and  that  lorely  gamitore  of  chistering  shmbs  and 
eiasping  parasites,  which,  from  the  moltitodinoos  Litb  that  Inrka  or  sports  withia 
and  amoog  them,  eannot  be  oootemplated,  eren  from  the  confines  of  the  grave  itsel( 
withoat  a  feeling  that  Dxatr  is  but  a  baseless  abstraction  of  the  homan  mind,  and 
that  Natare  knows  it  not" 

And,  if  our  eamest  and  eloquent  guide  be  a  little  over-wrathful 
with  that  "  pestilent  demon  of  commercey"  who  has  desecrated  an<f 
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formed  the  natural  loveliness  of  the  southem  dde  of  Matlock  Bath,  he 
must  be  forgiven,  as  the  fierj  mood  is  one  that  enables  him  to  tum  the 
deformity  to  poetry.  He  pictures  midway  up  the  side  of  some  fair 
forest-clothed  hill,  "  everlastingly  orcrlooking  the  vale,  for  miles 
around»  with  its  innumerahle  eyeSy  a  vast  cotton-mill." 

Again,  by  the  soft  margin  of  the  river,  whose  face  is  brokcn  into 
Bparkling  dimples,  "  a  never-ceasing  noise  of  innumerable  hammers 
issues  from  the  blackened  walls,  that,  day  and  night,  in  sunshine  and 
in  moonlight,  vomit  forth  volleys  of  poisonous  smoke,  that  blast  the 
trecs  all  round,  tili  no  bird  will  sing  there."  Yet  poetry  finds  stränge 
nooks,  and  is  not  absent  even  there. 

In  contrast  with  all  this,  and  with  the  perfect  taste  and  harmonized 
beauty  of  the  Palace  of  the  Peak,  Stands  Edcnsor,  the  '*  Duke's  own 
yillage,"  and  his  one  mistake.  We  pass  the  aristocratic  hostelry,  with 
its  piUared  porticoes  and  carpeted  saloons,  rendering  yet  more  exqui- 
sitely  beautiful  the  little  Gothic  inn  of  the  lovely  pastoral  village  of 
Bowsley,  overhanging  the  Derwent,  and  so  Isaac-Waltonized,  that 
every  object  about  the  place  breathes  of  his  delightful  book.  We  are 
in  the  pattern-village  of  Edensor,  looking  at  diminutive  flower-gardens 
and  diminutive  dwellings,  bearing  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  pretty 
plaster-of-Paris  light  houses  of  the  Italian  image-boys.  They  are  fairy 
habitations.  The  Windows  are  unsuUiedly  bright — the  draperies  im- 
maculately  white.  The  very  smoke  out  of  those  elegant  chimneys 
issues  bluely  and  gracefully  as  the  curling  wreaths  from  a  meerchaum. 
This  wicked  wiiter,  when  he  first  saw  them,  seems  to  have  fancied 
that  they  were  alms-houses  for  decayed  dandies.  But  the  mystery  is 
explained.  The  "  romance  in  stucco"  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
real  village,  inhabited  by  real  peasants  and  labourers,  who  live  on 
bread  and  baconi 

THE  PATTEBM-VILLAGE  OV  EBEMSOB. 

**  Bat  no~the  blank  sUence  that  reigns  ereryvr here  throogboat  thiB  seemin^ly 
ÜBLToared  epot,  even  now  that  the  laboare  of  the  day  are  over,  proclaims  something 
apart  from  ordinary  village  life— something,  if  not  wrong,  ioo  rights  about  this  rural 
La  Trappe, — ^where  the  men,  and  the  women  too,  seem  to  have  forgotten  how  to 
talk,  the  dogs  how  to  bark,  the  cats  how  to  mew,  and  even  the  birds  how  to  sing : 
and  as  for  the  little  children,  they  have  evidently  never  come  to  their  tongnes  at 
all — a  *  hnsh !'  or  an  npheld  finger,  being  the  eztent  of  their  interconrse  with  their 
parents  and  with  one  another  t 

**  Seriously,  this  {Nittem  village  of  Edensor  is  the  prettiest  idea  imaglnable — on 
jmper ;  and  there  it  is  that  the  Duke  most  alone  have  contemplated  it,  before  carry- 
ing  the  design  of  his  architect  into  effect ;  or  hia  fine  natural  taste  wonld  have 
predicted  the  almost  painfuUy-artificial  result. 

"  The  case  is  simply  this:  on  the  spot  at  preMDt  occupied  by  the  model  village 
of  Edensor,  there  not  long  ago  stood,  within  the  very  precincts  of  the  park,  a 
aqualid  hamlet,  comprising  the  usnal  amount  of  tnmble-down  cottages,re«king  dung- 
heaps,  dreary  dack-pon£,  drag^letailed  mothers,  dowdy  dau^ters,  dirt)r-faced 
children,  and  all  the  aocompanyin^  ills  and  eye-sores  that  English  poverty  is  heir 
to ;  not  forgetting  the  usual  proportion  of  those  amiable  inventions  of  modern  legis- 
lation,  wbere  boor  and  beer  are  *■  llcensed  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises' : — in  Short, 
a  very  bloteh  upon  the  &ir  aristocratic  face  of  Chatsworth ;  an  unwholesome,  un* 
sightly  eruption,  for  which,  all  ordinary  modes  of  treatment  being  tried  in  vatn, 
there  was  none  left  but  the  empirical  one,  of  driving  Üie  diseaae  inuKmU,  And  this^ 
by  the  shallow  counsel  of  his  estate*s  physician,  the  good,  kind,  and  generous  Duke 
has  adopted,  little  guessing  the  fatal  result  upon  the  patient,  and  as  little  likel^r  t» 
leam  it  from  that  quarter  as  from  any  other, — seeiog  that  the  disease  we  are  dying 
of  is  always  the  last  to  which  we  believe  ourselves  liable.  The  least  reputable  and 
tractable  of  the  qnondam  inhabitants  of  Edensor  have  been  relegated  to  a  village 
about  a  mile  off,  erected  purposely  for  them  by  the  Duke ;  and  the  ilite  have  been 
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iDstalled  in  this  6eau-ideal  of  a  Tillage,  at  an  almost  nominal  rent,  bnt  under  a 
tennre,  the  oonditions  of  which  may  be  guessed  ftom  what  we  have  obserred  while 
looking  on  this  prettieat  and  most  plausible  of  mistakes — ^which  can  only  be  de* 
acribed  by  negatives.  It  has  no  shops,  no  smithy,  no  *  pabUc/  do  ponod,  no 
pump'; — no  cage,  no  Stocks; — ^noqaoits,  no  siogle-stick,  no  wrestling,  no  kite- 
nying,  no  cricketing,  no  trap-ball,  no  pitch  and  toss,  no  dumps ;— no  shooting,  no 
singing,  no  hallooing,  no  squabbling,  no  scolding ; — no  love-making,  no  ffossiping, 
no  tittle-tattle,  no  scan — les !  one  thing  the  miserable  denizens  of  this  *  happy 
TÜlage'  have  gained,  in  vice  of  their  elevation  in  the  scale  of  social  life :  they  may 
gcandaliae  one  another  to  their  hearts'  content !  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  thev  do 
so ;  for  what  is  left  bat  scandal,  to  those  whose  lires  must  be  conducted  m  a 
whisper?'* 

We  ofier  no  apology  for  introducing  this  adixdrable  picture,  since,  if 
the  reader  have  seen  the  original,  it  will  vividlj  recal  a  spot  which 
must  have  amusinglj  impressed  him;  and  if  he  have  never  viewed  in 
realitj  the  pattem-village,  he  has  easilj  obtained  as  distinct  an  idea  of ' 
it  as  a  Canaletti  could  have  given  him.  We  are  thus  brought  to  the 
Park  and  the  Palace,  to  the  meeting  of  the  illuminati,  and  the  romance 
of  a  week. 


WHEN    TO   LEAVE    OFF. 

BT   LABSAN   BLAMCHABD. 

**  When  to  begin  "  is  the  first  grand  lesson  Life  has  to  leam;  for  the 
study  of  it  must  precede  even  the  consideration  of  the  important  ques- 
tion,  "What  we  are  to  begin  with,"  secing  that  we  can  have  no 
useful  scarching  into  that  secret,  until  we  know  when  to  begin.  This 
first  lesson  learnt,  the  next  grand  one  that  arises  is — "  When  to  leave 
off;"  without  perfectly  comprehending  which,  all  investigation  eise 
will  probablj  be  unavailing. 

The  infallible  teacher  of  bis  kind,  humanitj's  best  expositor  and 
adviser,  reminds  us  of  that  tide  in  men's  affairs,  "  which,  taken  at  the 
flood,  Icads  on  to  fortune;''  and  thus  forciblj  impresses  upon  us  the 
immensitj  of  the  interests  involved  in  the  question,  "  When  to  begin." 
But  having  token  the  tide  at  the  moment  of  flood,  "  When  to  leave 
off"  is  as  esscntial  a  point  of  studj;  for  onlj  bv  knowing  the  ebb- 
time  can  we  avoid  those  "  shallows  and  miseries,  in  which  our  lives 
are  bound  when  we  commence  in  ignorance  and  rashness. 

The  lesson,  which  should  be  sccond  on  the  list  of  practical  ones,  is* 
rarely  taught  effectivelj  in  youth.  At  school,  it  is  neglected  on  both 
sides;  the  master  seldom  attends  to  it  in  his  admonitions,  and  never 
in  his  floggings;  and  the  scholar  heeds  it  as  little  either  in  the  plaj- 
ground,  in  his  pugilism,  or  at  the  pastry-cook's.  A  few  jears  pass, 
and  the  jouth  still  Stands  in  necd  of  the  unleamed  lesson.  He  begins 
a  flirtation,  and  knows  not  when  to  leave  off.  He  enters  rashlj  into 
matrimonj,  rcpents  with  equal  alacritj,  and  never  knows  when  to 
leave  off.  Pcrhaps  he  now  grows  cautious;  he  holds  a  tight  rein  over 
his  bojfs  to  keep  them  out  of  his  own  disastrous  courses;  he  drives 
them  into  a  road  of  his  own  choosing,  urges  them  to  ends  unsuitable 
to  them,  by  means  the  most  inconsiderate;  and  perseveres  in  exercising 
an  unnatural  control  over  their  inclinations,  until  they  holt — to  b" 
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with  them  through  life  the  sting  of  an  earlj  recoUectioii»  and  the 
pofiition  to  trace  all  subsequent  wrong-doing  to  the  first  wrong  guidanoe, 
aad  the  undue  pressure  of  arbitrarj  authority. 

What,  in  the  wide  ränge  of  human  influencey  can  be  more  softening, 
more  rdining,  more  calculated  to  elevate,  to  delight,  and  to  sustain, 
than  a  mother's  loving  care  for  her  children;  bat  then  the  history  of  a 
thousand  families  in  every  city,  of  almost  eveiy  family  in  some  degree, 
fihews  US  bat  too  plainly,  that  her  nncontrolled  and  aU-indnlging  fond- 
nesSy  exquisitely  beautiful  in  its  flower,  may  bear  bitter  firuit.  Her 
afiection  twines  closely  round  its  objec^  enervating  not  unfrequently 
what  it  should  invariably  strengthen;  her  exaggerated  estimate  of 
dawning  merits  has  sometimes  killed  them  before  noon,  and  her  afiec- 
tionate  culture  has  nipped  many  a  promise  in  the  bad.  The  virtne 
lost  by  mistaken  training  she  assumes  to  be  still  striking  deeper  root, 
and  unfailingly  with  this  mistake  of  partiality  grows  a  fatal  blindness 
to  faolts.  Her  fond  heart  overflowed  at  first,  and  never  knew  when 
to  leave  off. 

Equally  evident  are  the  mistakes  of  the  head,  hourly  committed  in 
the  career  of  ambition,  the  pursuit  of  power,  the  acquisition  of  wealth 
and  fame.  The  vast,  insatiable  Briarean-handed  genius  grasps  at  a 
hundred  and  one  objects,  and  loses  all.  The  ruler  of  states,  the  con- 
queror  in  every  battle,  coTered  wifh  lanrels,  carries  the  war  into  bis 
own  household,  and  demands  implicit  Submission  from  his  wife;  not 
knowing  when  to  leave  off,  the  victor  is  subdued,  and  without  enjoying 
the  glory  of  strife,  forfeits  when  he  needs  them  the  blessings  of  peace. 
So  the  builder-up  of  fortimes,  knowing  when  to  begin,  grasps  with 
boyish  fingers  the  breeding  coin — clutches,  gathers,  and  accumulates, 
piles  up  ingot  upon  ingot,  and  sleeps  on  money-bags;  but  all  his 
thoughts,  studies,  speculations,  having  centred  in  the  firat  grand  lesson, 
he  haa  been  at  length  too  unmindful  of  the  significance  of  the  second, 
and  he  wakes  as  from  a  dream,  his  gold  having  melted  under  him  üke 
snow.  So  the  poet  who  has'rhymed  himself  into  fame,  rhymes  him- 
seif  agün  into  obscurity;  the  orator  who  has  charmed  his  audienoe, 
dissolves  the  spell  by  wearying  them;  the  advocate,  having  skilfuUy 
won  eleven  jmymen  to  his  side,  to  puzzle  and  confound  the  twelftfa, 
desperately  proves  too  much,  and  ends  with  having  the  whole  dozen 
against  hun.  AU  these  are  among  the  knowing  ones,  who  lack  the 
essential  knowledge — ^when  to  leave  off. 

The  want  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  manifested  in  individualfl 
or  in  dasses;  since  foreigners  have  not  been  slow  to  bring  the  charge 
against  us  as  a  nation.  The  French  aiways  insist  that  Üiey  brought 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  to  its  proper  and  natural  close;  to  a  point,  Ihat 
is  to  say,  at  which  we  were  legitimately  beaten;  but  the  British,  it 
will  be  remembered,  did  not  ezactly  know  when  to  leave  off.  This 
eztraordinary  ignorance  has  aiways  been  a  marked  characteristie  of 
cor  navy. 

In  the  pursuit  of  excellence  in  any  art,  it  may  be  advisable  to  stop 
Short  of  perfection — ^to  leave  off,  just  before  it  is  attained.  It  will  not 
be  comprehended,  and  the  result  will  be  failure.  There  are  instanoes 
on  record  of  the  discomfiture  and  defeat  attendant  upon  entire  success. 
Not  to  mention  the  case  of  the  pig,  whose  squeaking  was  soundly 
hissed  for  its  vile  pretensions  to  the  accuracy  of  the  human  Imitator, 
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liiere  were  recorded  not  long  ago,  the  disasters  of  a  gndner  of  woods 
and  marUes.  His  painted  resemblances  of  mahoganj  and  scagliola 
were  so  exact  and  tarne,  that  the  eye  wandered  over  their  poUahed 
snrfaoea  withont  diaoeming  tiieir  merits.  Not  knowing  wfaen  to  leav<e 
ofl^  the  unfortnnate  professor  had  made  them  perfect  Bverybody 
jndged  them  to  be  the  real  things,  and  nobodf  admired.  He  feil  a 
▼ictim  to  his  ezcellence — ^ruined  by  success.  Now  tliere  are  portrait» 
painterayandoÜierartistsofTarious  grades,  who  seem  to  bew^aware 
of  tfais  danger,  and  studiously  ayoid  all  sach  aocuracy  of  lesemr 
blanoe. 

Actors,  when  they  introduce  ihdr  own  eleganoes  of  dialogoe  to 
give  a  grace  and  effect  to  Congreve's,  and  having  made  an  exh,  retnm 
within  the  wing  three  times  to  throvr  the  harren  spectatore  into 
ecstasies,  may  be  fairiy  classed  with  the  most  impudent  scomerB  of 
the  art  of  leaving  o£  Sailors,  after  a  long  Toyige,  teiminating  in 
ahipwieck,  are  perfectly  excnsable,  if,  when  seated  before  a  round  of 
beefy  they  seem  wholly  insensible  of  the  existence  of  such  an  art. 
Young  ladies  engaged  in  new  quadrilles,  or  c^der  ones  congregated 
at  the  tea-table,  are  not  seriously  to  be  rebuked,  if  they  manifest  a 
«mihir  nnoonsdousness;  it  seems  but  natural 

HaTing  made  this  liberal  aliowance,  some  xndulgenoe  may  be  ex- 
tendedy  in  oonsideration  of  the  in&*mitie8  of  the  other  sex,  for  the 
lovers  of  the  fragrant  weed,  when  a  box  of  *^  particularly  fine"  is 
inconsiderately  placed  before  them.  Fersons  of  mild  tempers,  plagned 
with  yidous  servants  whom  it  is  necessary  to  scold  sharply  at  the 
Otttset,  are  not  apt  to  leave  off  before  the  end  of  the  quarter;  but  they 
ought  to  stop  when  they  have  giyen  the  irredaimable  one  waming, 
wluch  they  seldom  do:  on  the  other  band,  servants  are  apt  naturally 
enoogh  to  scan  the  habits  of  their  employers, — ^watching  the  wear  of 
coats,  cloaks,  and  cardinals,  and  Coming,  of  course,  to  the  condusion 
that  masters  and  mistresses  never  know  when  to  leave  off. 

In  the  first  dass,  if  not  foremost  in  it,  of  the  neglectora  of  the  art^ 
wo  must  place  those  distinguished  and  remorsdess  sportsmen,  who, 
beating  about  in  preserves  where  birds  are  **  plenty  as  blackbenieB,'' 
retum  after  a  few  hours,  with  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  partridges, 
a  hundred  and  seventy-one  pheasants,  and  ninety  bares.  '^  Leaving 
off^  must  be  a  phrase  unknown  in  this  sdect  cirde  of  dead  shots, 
where  "  letting  off"  is  the  only  thing  to  be  done,  and  the  sole  diffi- 
cnlty  is  to  miss;  but  dnce  letting  off  is  the  rule,  they  mSght  let  a  few 
of  the  birds  off,  oonsidering  the  dossens  and  scores  they  had  brought 
down  before  breakfast. 

The  secret  worth  knowing — ^when  to  leave  off— is  undiscoverable 
by  the  dram-drinker.  The  water-drinker  is  immersed  in  a  still 
deeper  sea  of  ignorance.  He  resembles  the  Irish  orator,  who  began 
again  before  he  left  offl  Having  filled  himsdf  to  the  teeth  with  th* 
lumpid  atream,  he  applies  it  extemally;  and,  always  awake  to  water, 
is  not»  even  in  sleep^  out  of  his  dement  ^  His  delighta  are  dolphin- 
like.**  Lawyers,  when  they  are  making  out  their  bills,  are  proverbially 
defident  in  that  important  brauch  of  knowledge  to  which  we  are 
alluding.  The  same  may  not  unreasonably  be  alleged  of  many  "  me- 
dical  attendants"  when  they  have  once  knocked  at  your  door.  As  for 
creditors,  when  they  have  fkirly  made  up  their  minds  to  call  upf^  -^- 
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vdefenceless  gentleman  merely  because  he  owes  them  monej, .  their 
liabit  is  experimentally  known  to  nine-tenths  of  the  communitj. 

A  sad  want  of  Instruction  on  this  head  has  long  been  evinoed  bj 
XiOndon  tradesmen  in  reference  to  hours  of  business;  but  thej  are 
leaming  the  lesson  at  kst,  and  the  knowledge  thej  are  rapidlj  aoquir- 
ing  will  doubtless  prove  both  usefol  and  entertaining  to  all  emplojed 
on  their  establishments. 

Of  still  grayer  importance  is  it,  that  the  wisdom  of  the  lesson  should 
he  instilled  jet  more  deeplj  into  the  minds  of  miU-owners,  and  all 
'whose  manufacturing  Operations  depend  so  materially  upon  Infant 
X«abour.  The  little  labourers  in  our  factories,  so  slenderly  informed 
on  other  snbjects,  can  feel  to  their  finger-tips  and  in  their  verj  eje- 
lidsy  the  philosophy  of  the  question  involved  in  '*  short  hours."  Short 
lu>urs  need  but  short  argumenta.  Beautifully,  and  with  an  exqmsite 
woman*s  instinct,  sings  Mrs.  Norton,  in  that  tenderest  and  most  touch- 
ing  of  her  many  admirable  poems,  Ute  *^  Voice  from  the  Factöries  "«— 

**  Erer  a  toiUng  chäd  doth  make  us  nd  ;** 

the  little  toilers  on  the  slack-wire,  in  equestrian  cirdes  and  stage 
&iry-tales,  not  excepted;  but  what  are  these  to  the  long  tribe  of 
«treet-sorrowerSy  or  these  again  to  the  infant  workers  in  the  f actory— 

'*  Where  ihe  air  thick  and  close  and  stagnant  grows, 
And  the  low  whirring  of  the  incessant  wheel 
DÜEzies  the  head,  and  makes  the  senses  reel  ;** 

Where  for  them  the  rieh  fulness  of  the  joyful  summer-day,  but  brings 

**  A  double  corae  of  atifling,  withering  heat," 

which  they  must  bear  until  the  last  weary  hour  of  eve,  when,  wom 

with  increasing  torture  and  toil,  they  tottar  home,  too  sick  to  taste  the 

food  they  nee<]C  too  spent  and  exhausted  for  anything  but  sleep.     And 

then — 

"  Unablc  to  forget 

The  anxioos  task's  long  heavy  agonies, 

In  broken  sleep  the  yictim  laboars  yet ! 

Waiting  the  boding  stroke  that  bids  him  rise, 

He  marks  in  restless  fear  eaeh  hour  Chat  flies ; 

Anticipates  the  nnwelcome  morning  prime ; 

And  murmuring  feebly,  with  nnwakened  eyes, 

'  Mother,  oh,  motherl  is  it  yet  lAe  timef 

Starts  at  the  moAi's  pale  ray,  or  clock's  fiir-distant  chime." 

How  should  the  horrid  day  thus  begun  seem  evcr  to  have  an  end ! 
**  When  to  leave  off,"  was  for  long  years  a  question  only  settled  by 
ascertaining  when  the  feeble  pulse  stopped,  and  the  dull  tearless  eyes 
opened  no  more.  But  the  moan  and  the  whisper  of  accumulated 
aufiering  and  wrong  have  at  length  gathered  into  a  loud  cry,  and 
abashed  Humanity  has  heard. 
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TBE    NOVEL   OF   RURAL   LIFE. 

The  Crock  of  Gold,  a  Uural  NoveL  1  vol.  Bv  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper* 
— Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  "  Proverbial  Philosophy,"  or  other  pro- 
ductions  of  Mr.  Tupper,  will  soarcely  expect  bim  to  write  a  novel  in  the  style 
and  manner  of  people  in  general.  He  scoms  cnstom,  and  must  impress  the 
leader  in  his  own  way,  or  be  silent.  There  is  in  the  idea  of  a  '^rural  novel** 
Bomething  that  takes  us  clean  out  of  the  fashionable  road;  and  we  accordingly 
find  ourselvefi  a  long  way  from  modern  Mayfair,  or  ancient  history,  when  we 
arrive  at  the  openin^  words  of  the  tale — ^*  Koger  Acten  woke  at  five** — and 
the  announcement  tnat  this,  the  leading  personage  of  the  scene,  is  *'  about 
forty,  or  from  that  to  fifty  ;*'  labour,  want,  and  weather  having  used  hiia 
roughly ;  that  he  figures  in  a  patched  and  well-wom  smook,  heavily  clonted 
high-laced  boote,  a  dingy  worsted  neck-tye,  and  an  old  feit  hat, — wams  us  at 
once  of  the  ground  we  are  entering  upon. 

Wben  we  are  apprised  that  this  specimen  of  the  Enslish  agricultural  la» 
bourer,  who  has  hitberto,  amidst  severe  teils  and  trials,  been  honest,  patient, 
and  industrious,  has  just  begun  to  grumble  and  repine,  to  feel  his  wants  bit- 
terly,  and  to  dream  of  findiug  gold,  we  are  prepared  to  hear  that  he  does  find 
it,  and  that  it  bums  bis  fingers ;  that  his  prmciples  are  insensiblv  undermined, 
bis  miseries  multiplied  past  numbering,  and  his  stmgffles  with  lumself  and 
ciroumstances  are  destined  to  canr^  him  to  the  criminsl  bar,  and  thence,  either 
forward  to  the  grave,  or  back  agam  to  a  cottag^  of  content.  All  this  happena ; 
his  ultimate  desüny  being  the  said  cottage,  rendered  a  hundred  times  more 
comfortable  than  it  was  before  he  became  a  rogue  through  his  raging  hunger 
for  gold. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  story  which  thus  terminates,  there  is  scarcely  more 
attempt  at  skilful  mystification  or  adroit  concealment  of  the  course  of  matten. 
Events  are  related,  the  most  important  in  the  tale,  and  then  we  have  several 
chapters  explanatory  of  the  circumstances  which  brought  them  about — ^tbe 
catastrophe  first,  and  then  the  details.  And  yet  the  author,  chapter  by  chapter, 
SQstains  the  interest  unbrokenly,  and  keeps  us  listening  to  the  last. 

We  do  not  mean  to  iroply  anvthing  in  the  least  disparaffing,  when  we  say 
that  we  retard  the  ^*  Crock  of  (Told,"  as  a  first-class  melodrama,  delightfuUir 
«mbellished,  and  exalted  often  into  poetry ;  yet  a  melodrama  of  the  ^^  ruraT^ 
Order,  set  off  with  many  graces  of  reflection,  and  many  flashes  of  fancy. 

The  characters  are  in  humble  life,  and  they  are  not  lifted  out  of  it ;  what 
little  they  say  is  in  their  proper  language ;  their  sentiments  belong  to  them, 
and  what  the  author  says  for  them  is  all  right  enough ;  but  in  what  they  do» 
there  is  often  exaggeration  for  the  sake  of  efiect.  **  Steady  Acten**  steals  a 
sovereiffn  in  an  almost  impossible  way ;  and  the  great  villain  of  the  story,  the 
Steward  Jennings,  tyrannizes  over  and  tramples  upon  him  in  the  very  pre- 
sence  of  a  just  and  good-natured  master,  with  an  mipunity  that,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  is  stndned.  This  is  no  grave  objeAion  in  general  novel-wnting, 
but  it  is  something  in  a  tale  which  is  designed  to  represent  a  natural  order  of 
things,  and  whose  truth  and  completeness  of  effect  depend  upon  fidelity.  And 
the  author  appears  to  admit  such  a  dependence,  when  he  teils  us  (p.  112)  that 
bis  story  ^'purports  to  be  a  Dutoh  picture  as  becometh  boors,  their  huts,  their 
Short  and  smipte  annab ;  so  that,  after  its  moralities,  the  mass  of  minute  detiul 
is  the  onl^  thin^  that  gives  it  any  value." 

There  is  considerable  exaggeration  in  the  death- scene  of  the  detected  nllain 
Jennings ;  and  the  description  of  the  murder  which  he  commits — all  the  inci- 
dents  of  bis  straggle  with  an  aged  woman,  and  the  details  of  her  strangalatkm, 
beiog  elaboratel^  given — is  an  example  of  the  power  of  portraying  horrors,  the 
effect  of  which  is  siinply  revolting. 
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Here  enda  objection, — objection  which  the  storj  can  well  afford, — for  we 
shall  not  vehemenüy  protest  agamst  a  good-hearted  poacher  being  won  firom 
his  illeffal  practices  by  the  appointment  to  a  keepexship ;  nor  will  we  quflxxel 
with  old  Roger's  luck  in  eetting  back  all  l^e  rent  he  oad  paid,  with  an  ex- 
exxiption  irom  payment  in  we  golden  evening  of  his  life. 

The  sketch  of  the  old  labourer^s  daughter,  Graee  Acton,  is  to  be  extremelj 
admired.  Simple  and  lofty-minded,  pious  and  pure  of  heart,  her  affectionate 
devotion  to  her  poor  tempted  father,  who  has  fiedlen  so  snddenly,  and  fromauch 
a  height,  is  eminently  be^utifal ;  and  her  tender,  graceful,  natural  bearing,  in 
the  scenes  with  her  humble  and  honest  loYer»  bring»  love  into  the  heart  as  we 
read. 

The  tale  offers  bnt  iew  advantages  in  the  way  of  extract,  the  reflections  with 
which  it  abounds  are  so  interwo?en  with  it.  W  e  copy  one  of  the  few  aenenl 
remarks ;  it  arises  natnrally  out  of  the  nisgardly  disposition  evinced  by  the 
deluded  and  half-cnizy  Boger,  when  he  mu  found  äie  gold  he  covets,  and 
become  rieh : 

**  It  ia  astODishing  how  immediately  wealth  bringe  in,  as  its  eompanioOf  mean- 
ness :  th^  walk  to^tker,  and  stand  together,  and  kneel  together,  as  the  hectoriofi» 
prodigal  faalconbndge,  the  Bastard  Plantagenet  in  King  John,  does  with  hia 
white-liTered,  pnoy  brother,  Robert  WkerdTore,  no  sooner  was  Ro^r  Uest  wich 
gold,  than  he  resolved  not  to  be  such  a  fool  as  to  lose  liberally,  or  to  give  away  one 
mrthing.  To  glYc,  I  say,  for  extravagant  indalgence  is  another  thing ;  and  it  waa 
a  faxe,  proad  pleasnre  to  feast  a  lot  of  feHows  at  his  sole  expense.  If  meannesa  is 
brother  to  wealth,  it  is  at  any  rate  first  coosin  to  extraTagance. 

**  When  the  dowager  coUects  *  her  dear  fiye  hundred  friends*  to  parade  befiire 
ibe  fresh  young  heirs  her  wax-light  lovely  daugfaters — ^when  all  is  glory,  galiopade,. 
and  Gunter — when  Rabini  warbles  smallest,  and  Lablaehe  is  heard  as  thunder  on 
the  stairs — speak,  tradesmen,  ye  who  best  can  teil,  the  doseness  that  haa  cateied 
Ibr  Üiat  feast ;  tcU  it  oat,  ye  famished  milliners,  ground  down  to  sixpence  on  a  baIl-> 
dress  biU ;  whisper  it,  ye  footmen,  with  yoar  wages  ever  due ;  let  Gatb,  let  Ascaloa 
re-echo  with  the  trath»  Uiat  extortion  is  the  parent  of  extravagance  I" 

This  18  foUowed  by  a  touching  and  beautiful  picture  of  the  family  of  the 
altered  father,  and  the  horrible  mcrease  of  desolation  in  the  cottage  which  ibl- 
lows  the  possession  of  the  fatal  crock  of  gold.  How  fiir  less  desolate — ^rather^ 
how  radiant  is  the  prison,  which  is  the  next  scene  in  the  sad  küstorr.  The 
daughter  makes  a  sunshine  there,  and  in  that  beautiiul  light  the  father  see» 
into  his  own  heart,  and  is  penitent.  "  We  will  leave  tbee,**  runs  the  sweet 
music  of  the  moralist,  "  in  the  cold  stone  cell,  with  thy  well-named  angel  Grace 
to  comfort  thee,  and  pray  with  thee,  and  hel^thee  back  to  God  again,  and  so- 
repay  the  debt  a  daughter  owes  her  father.  Ilappy  prison !  where  the  air  is 
sweetened  by  the  frankincense  of  piety,  and  the  pavement  gemmed  with  the 
flowers  of  hope,  and  the  ceiling  arched  with  heaven^s  bow  of  mercy,  and  the 
walls  hung  around  with  the  dewy  drapery  of  penitence  !'* 

The  scnptural  references,  and  the  scriptural  style,  often  introduccd,  gire  A 
peculiar  character,  both  to  the  ordinary  narrative  and  the  reflecticMis  which 
adom  it.  There  are  many,  many  other  nassages  of  a  less  studied  and  ambitioua 
character,  which  the  memory  would  willinffly  bring  away  with  it,  and  treasure 
amoog  its  sweetest  records — ^paseages  of  high  poetic  thought  and  deeply« 
feit  morality.    We  gratefully  oner  thanks  to  tne  writer  for  another  pleasure. 


SKETCHES   FBOM   ABROAD. 


iiii%iia  and  the  Antigwau,  3  vol8.^Chronology,  in  such  a  colony  at  the 
lovely  and  fertile  island  of  Antirua,  is  little  more  than  a  collection  of  cahuni« 
lies  —  of  fires,  fevers,  earthquiSes,  insurrections,  and  convulsions  infinite. 
Tliat  ^  old  almanac,*"  its  history,  has  but  few  red-letter  davs  in  it  Take  the 
recent  record  of  occurrences  in  Antigua — ^for  we  have  not  the  remotest  chance 
of  accompanying  our  author  in  his  backward  researches,  to  trace  out  the  early 
lustoty  of  the  colony.  To  go  no  further  than  the  year  1828 — ^that  period  wiü. 
be  remembered  as  the  season  in  which  the  *^  dandy  ferer**  prerailed — a  dia-* 
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tressmg  malady,  that  took  its  name  from  the  straBg«  gestures  which  its  excra- 
dating  agonies  occasioned  the  unfortunate  sufferen  to  ezhibit  In  1831» 
there  was  an  insurrection  among  the  negroes,  occaaioned  hj  the  iU-managed 
sappression  of  Sunday-markets.  The  year  ]  833  was  rendered  memorable  by 
the  severe  shocks  of  earthquake  feit  at  Antigua,  as  well  as  at  most  of  the  islanda 
throaghoat  the  chain — ^these  being  followed  by  a  season  of  dry  weather  that 
rendered  the  fertile  litUe  Island  a  harren  waste.  The  red-letter  day  dawned 
nexi — a  bright  one  in  the  colonial  calendar  of  Great  Britain — 1833  being 
celebrated  thronghout  the  civilized  world  as  the  year  of  the  abolition  of  slavery ; 
bnt  more  particularly  was  it  celebrated  by  the  Antiguans,  who»  laying  aside 
all  Claims  to  apprenticeship,  gaye  their  negroes  immediate  freedom — and  a 
most  gratifying,  a  most  exulting  reflection  if  is,  that  they  have  neyer  had 
reason  to  repent  their  promptitude  and  hmnanity.  The  year  foUowing,  1835» 
farought  wiui  it  a  scene  ot  fearful  hurricane,  and  not  long  afker,  the  yeUow 
fever  broke  out  with  terrible  malignancy.  Things,  however,  have  ünce  been 
looking  a  little  more  steady  and  hopef ul ;  and  a  gradual  progress  is  reported — 
the  authority  being  that  of  an  eye-witness,  who,  though  not  a  West  Indian, 
appears  to  be  an  ardent  lover  of  tne  localities  he  describes. 

Of  the  sixty  thousand  acres  which  form  the  eztent  of  this  island,  about  fonr* 
fifU»  probably  are  in  a  State  of  cultivation.  It  was,  we  are  told,  the  opinion 
of  many  planters,  soon  after  emancipation,  that  the  monntainons  estates  must» 
in  a  great  measure,  be  neglected,  as  the  steadiness  of  the  negro  is  not  always 
to  be  depended  on,  and  the  plough  would  be  useless.  These  prognostications, 
says  our  Informant,  have  not  been  folfilled ;  ^'  on  the  contrary,  in  my  ridea 
thiroagh  the  country,  I  have  seen  many  spots  of  land  which  once  bore  only 
grass,  or  wild  shrura  planted  with  canes,  and  bearing  the  title  of  a  sugar- 
eatate,  which,  had  slavery  continued,  would  never  have  bee^  cnltivated.**  Still 
be  admits  that  agricultiual  labourers  are  wanted ;  for  the  free  nesro,  looking 
i^Kin  bis  patriarchal  occupations  as  disgraceful  because  practised  in  his  bond- 
age,  freqaently  quits  the  country,  to  tum  mason,  or  carpenter,  tempted  by 
high  waees,  whicn  he  is  incompetent  to  eam.  These  errors,  however,  are  sure 
to  eure  themselves,  as  naturally  as  it  is  natural  to  commit  them. 

The  writer  has  been  long  in  the  island,  and  seems  intimately  acouainted 
with  everything  worthy  of  reporting  to  the  mother-country,  and  rauch  that  is 
not  worth  reporting  at  oll.  He  gives,  besides  a  füll  historical  account  of  the 
colony  and  its  inhabitants  from  the  time  of  the  Caribs,  an  interesting,  and 
perhaps  on  the  whole,  an  impartial  view  of  the  slavery  and  the  free-Iabour 
Systems.  The  rest  of  his  eloselj^  printed  volumes  is  comnosed  of  anecdotes  and 
lesrends,  written  in  a  style  sufBciAitly  glowin^  and  florid ;  statbtical  aocounts» 
neighbonred  by  extracts  from  our  colonists  favourite  poets,  who  are  not 
few  ih  number ;  and  by  biographical  notices  of  the  principal  families  in  and 
out  of  the  churchyard. 

We  find  Space  for  a  short  extract.  The  first  brief  passage  is  characteristic 
of  the  events  recorded,  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  and  the  author  himself. 
An  earthquake  happened  at  St.  Kitts,  just  as  all  the  aristocracy  were  clustered 
in  the  g^yest  of  groups  at  a  ball  in  the  court-house. 

**  I  ehaaeed  to  visit  St.  Kitts  a  short  time  after  this  awfol  occurrence.  The 
inhabitants  were  still  trembling  from  apprehension ;  and  upon  the  slightest  motion 
of  the  floor,  the  ooioar  fled  from  the  lips  of  many  of  the  fair  sex,  and  left  them  of 
a  palUd  white.  I  was  present,  upon  one  oocasion,  when  a  gentlemen  requested  a 
joong  lady  to  fiivour  him  with  a  song.  *  Ob,  no,  sir !  you  most  excuse  me,'  süd 
she,  lengtbening  her  verj  pretty  face,  and  throwing  an  air  of  gravity  into  her 
ooontenanoe ;  *  we  never  sin^  since  the  earthquake.'  Ifno  otheroood  was  effected, 
it  had  the  power  of  alienatmg  her  mind  (for  a  season  at  least)  mm  some  of  the 
vaaities  of  the  world,  if  a  simple  song  can  be  called  one.'* 

Earthqoakes  at  St  Kitts  are  not  such  roomentous  things ;  otherwise  one 
might  be  of  opinion  that  this  was  but  a  small  matter  for  an  earthquake  to  ac- 
compliah — the  task  of  stopping  a  young  lady*s  singing,  *^  for  a  season  at  least.** 
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TiDO  Years  in  France  and  Switzerland^  hy  Martha  Macdonald  Lanumt  1  vol. 
— ^The  letters,  Journals,  and  diaries,  records  of  tours,  and  reminiscences  of 
travel,  that  have  been  written  during  the  last  thirty  years,  from  the  places 
described  and  commemorated  in  this  little  volume,  would,  if  spread  out  in 
aheets  of  various  sizes,  almost  suffice  to  corer  the  ground  travelled  over.  What 
>praise,  then,  we  bestow  upon  that  writer,  to  whom  we  tender  tbanks  for  a 
most  pleasant  entertainment  upon  such  a  subject — for  information  brought  de- 
lightftilly  back  to  memory,  mingled  vfith  novelty,  and  for  a  sense  of  freshness 
and  animation  pervading  the  whole  record,  so  as  almost  to  make  us  feel  that 
we  have  been  travelling  instead  of  readiog. 

Such  is  the  greeting  we  cordially  give  to  the  author  of  these  impressions, 
thoughts,  and  sketches,  which  are  amongst  the  most  just,  sensible,  unafiected, 
and  lively  of  their  class.  The  writer  joins  to  the  kindliest  feeling,  and  an  amia- 
bility  wmch,  ever  desirable  in  our  country  women,  is  especially  to  be  wished 
for  in  those  who  travel,  a  generallv  clear-seeing  sense,  and  an  unprejudiced 
judgment,  power  of  Observation  and  power  of  remark,  good  humour,  frankness, 
and  a  skill  or  a  simplicity  in  writing  that  leaves  nothing  obscure  or  mistake- 
able,  whether  we  like  her  sketch  and  opinion  or  not.  Amongst  the  most 
agreeable  letters  are  those  from  the  boaroing-schools  and  houses  of  Paris ;  but 
there  is  considerable  piquancy  in  others,  with  grace  and  playfulness  of  de- 
scription,  where  the  subject  admits  of  it.  Criticalremarks,  generally  in  excel- 
lent  taste,  on  such  specimens  of  literature  and  art  as  are  casually  presented, 
are  scattered  over  the  letters,  which  contain  also  a  few  fragments  of  verse, 
that  are  very  far  from  being  unembellishing  to  the  text. 


The  Gkaner.  By  Mrs.  C.  J.  Parkerson.  2  vols. — ^To  collect  the  opinions 
of  the  great  and  good  on  suljects  which  refer  to  the  daily  practice  of  indivi- 
duals  and  society,  is  thislady^s  professed  object  in  forming  a  very  miscellaneous 
assortment  of  scraps  into  two  comely  volumes.  The  preface  is  sensible  in  its 
tone ;  but  the  remark,  ^'  it  has  been  an  object  to  avoid  such  extracts  as  have 
appeared  in  other  collections,  and  to  bring  fonvard  such  as  are  in  danger  of 
bemg  neglected,'"  is  amusingly  contradicted  by  scores  of  the  pages  that  follow ; 
wherein  we  find  among  the  extracts  that  have  not  appeared  in  other  collections, 
the  Byronian  enigma  (the  letter  h),  beginning — 

**  'Twas  whisper'd  in  Heaven,  'twas  mutter'd  in  Hell  ;*' 

and  among  the  passages  that  are  in  danger  of  being  neglected,  we  notice  some 
stanzas,  commencing  with  this  totally  unknown  assertion — 

"  AU  that*s  bright  must  fade, 
The  brigbtest  still  the  fleetest ;" 

followod  by  a  now-forgotten  announcement,  made  by  some  obscure  Eastem 
lady,  one  who — 

"  Never  loved  a  tree  or  flower 
But  'twas  the  first  to  fade  away  ;** 

together  with  a  poetical  reference  to  the  dark  eye  of  a  certain  graceful  animal, 
who  was  sure  to  die  the  moment  it  came  to  know  its  mistress  well,  and  to 
love  her. 

This  objection,  however,  if  it  be  one,  does  not  apply  generally  to  the  col- 
lection,  much  of  which  is  unknown,  as  some  of  it  perhaps  deserves  to  be. 
The  extracts  are  all  chosen  with  the  nicest  moral  propriety,  and  may  safely  be 
committed  to  the  perusal  of  the  young. 


Ibish  Music. — In  this  department  we  anticipate  an  ititeresting  novelty  this 
■month.  Mr.  Lover,  whose  name  is  so  successfuUy  identified  with  the  song 
and  the  story  of  his  native  land,  promises  a  lecture  on  the  Music  and  National 
IJharacter  of  Ireland,  with  vocaf  illustrations.  We  rejoico  that  Mr.  Lover 
undertakes  this  duty  for  Ireland.  Poet  and  musician  as  he  is,  the  cause  is  in 
worthy  hands. 
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Oh  their  retum  firom  the  duel,  it  being  still  very  early,  Saint-John 

propoeed  to  the  others  that  they  should  repose  themselves  for  a 

short  time  before  breakfast,  to  whichbothreadilyagreeingyMasham 

was  shewn  to  a  Chamber,  where,  being  much  fatigued — ^for  he  had 

not  closed  his  eyes  dorin^  the  night — ^he  threw  himself  upon  a 

couch^  and  almost  instantly  feil  asieep.     He  was  aroused  by  the 

entrance  oFa  servant,  who  told  him  breakfast  was  served,  and  as- 

sisted  him  to  repair  his  toilette,  which  done,  he  descended  to  the 

lower  room,  and  was  greeted  as  he  approached  it  by  the  sound  of 

merry  voiees  and  laughter.     He  foimd  Mrs.  Hyde  and  Angelica 

at  table  with  the   host  and  Maynwaring,  and  some  progress 

seemed  to  have.  already  been  made  in  the  meal.     A  blooming 

coontenance  is  always  a  pleasant  object  of  contemplation  in  a 

moming;    and  notwithstanding    her   embarrassment,   Angelica 

looked  quite  charmins, — ^her  complexion  was  so  fresh,  her  eyes 

so  Uquid,  and  her  teeth  so  white.     She  gazed  with  ill-concealed 

adnuration  at  all  around  her — at  the  silver  Covers,  shroudinff 

the  savoury  omelette,  the  piquant  cutlet,  and  the  well-peppercd 

grill ;    at   the    e^s    reposing    in    the    snowy  napkin ;  at  the 

ezauisitely  chasea  silver   tea-kettle,  with  its  spirit  lamp,  and 

still  more  exquisite  chocolate-pot ;  at  the  delicious  little  blue  tea- 

cups  of  the  cnoicest  porcelain ;  at  the  silver  flagons  for  those  who 

preferred  claret  to  the  simpler  beverages ;  and  having  surveyed 

all  thiB,  her  eyes  wandered  to  the  sideboard,  with  its  well-ordered 

array  of  cold  chicken,  cold  harn,  tongue,  raised  pic  and  potted 

xneats ;  while,  hard  by,  a  portly  butler  met  her  gaze,  ready  to  carvc 

the  viands,  or  to  dispense  tne  contents  of  certain  lone-necked 

flasks,  with  which  an  adjoining  cooler  was  filled.  Like  allcountry 

girls,  who  enjoy  good  health,  Angelica  had  a  tolerable  appetite ; 

and  she  knew  too  little  of  modish  manners  to  put  any  restndnt 

upon  it     She  took,  therefore,  with  gratitude  all  that  was  offered 

her ;  but  her  doings  in  the  eating  line  were  mere  child's-play 

compared  with  those  of  her  mother,  who  was  in  ecstasies  wipi^ 

the  repast,  and  devoured  everything  before  her. 

ü  2 
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"  Dear  me  I"  cried  Mrs.  Hyde,  ^*  why  this  is  a  much  grander 
breakfast  than  we  had  at  Squire  Clavering's,  when  his  daughter 
Sukey  was  married.  Do  taste  the  ham^  Jelly  I  I'm  a  good 
hand  at  curing  a  ham  myself,  but  this  beats  me.  The  tongue 
too  is  boiled  to  a  bubble — there's  a  great  art  in  boiling  a  tongue,. 
as  Tm  sare  your  cook  knows^  Mr.  Saint-John — ^another  sKce  if  you 
please,  sir.  Well,  I  don't  mind  a  kidney,  since  you're  so  press- 
ing.  Jelly,  my  love,  you  don't  eat!  Bless  the  poor  thing! 
she  has  fretted  so  much  about  her  father,  that  she  has  quite  lost 
her  appetite.  Try  a  little  of  this  apricot  marmalade,  my  dear. 
It'll  dfo  you  good.  Mr.  Saint-John  says  hell  soon  procure  the 
dear  man's  liberation,  so  you  may  be  perfectly  easy.  You  see,  I'm 
quite  comfortable.  Well,  Fve  eaten  a  great.  deal,  but  I  can't. 
refuse  a  cutlet — it  looks  so  nice.  A  few  mushrooms  with  it,  by  all 
means.  Another  dish  of  tea,  if  you  please,  sir,"  to  the  footman. 
*^  You're  very  eood.  I  shouldn't  objeet  to  a  drop  of  brandy  in  it^ 
Sut  it  must  only  be  a  drop— mind  that  I  YouVe  a  design  upon 
me,  Mr.  Saint-John,  or  you  wouldh't  ofiPer  me  some  of  the 
Omelette.  The  first  and  last  omelette  I  tasted  was  at  the 
squire's,  and  I  thought  it  so  good  then,  that  I  can't  refuse  now*. 
Jelly,  my  dear,  you're  doing  nothing.  Do  eat,  child ;  and  re- 
collect  you  don't  get  such  a  breakfast  as  this  eveiy  day.  You're 
quite  right,  Mr.  baint-John,  an  egg  can  do  nobody  any  härm. 
Ah !  there  we  country  folk  have  tne  adyantage  of  you.  You 
should  taste  our  eggs,  sir, — ^fresh  laid,  white  as  snow, — ^they  are 
a  treat.  Jelly  fetches  them  eyery  moming  from  the  nest.- 
You've  such  a  way  with  you,  Mr.  Saint-John,  that  I  can't  say 
no.  I  must  taste  the  pigeon-pie,  though  positiyely  I'ye  eaten  so 
much,  that  I  bcgin  to  feel  quite  uncomfortable.  Don't  look  at 
me.  Jelly,  but  take  care  of  yourself.  A  little  grayy,  sir,"  to 
the  butler,  "  while  you're  about  it" 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Masham  entered  the  room. 

"  I'm  afraid  Mr.  Masham  will  find  little  to  eat,"  cried  Mrs. 
Hyde.     "  We've  got  half  an  hour's  Start  of  him." 

"  Don't  distress  yourself  about  me,  madam,"  he  replied. 
^'  Abundance  is  still  left  upon  the  table^  and  I'll  soon  make  up 
für  lost  time." 

"  Angelica  says  she  should  haye  broken  her  heart  if  Guiscard 
had  killed  you,  Masham,"  Saint-John  observed. 

"  Nay,  1  Said  another  lady  would  break  her  heart,"  she  replied» 
**  But  I  should  have  been  purely  sorry  myself,  I  must  own. 

"  'Pon  my  soul,  I  didn't  know  how  to  express  my  thanks," 
cried  Masham. 

^'  You  awakcn  a  tender  interest  in  all  the  ladies,  Masham,** 
remarked  Maynwaring. 

It's  not  to  be  wondered  at,"   said   Angelica,   "consider- 
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And  she  blushed  and  hesitated. 

"Pray  finish  your  speech,   my  dear,"  cried    Maynwaring.. 
**  Considering  what?" 
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'*  I  don't  know  what  I  was  going  to  say^"  she  rejoined  with 
increased  confufflon. 

'^Do  let  Mr.  Masham  eat  bis  breakfast,  Jelly^"  said  Mrs. 
Hyde*  **  Try  one  of  tbese  cudets^  sir ;  you'U  find  'em  excellent 
— or  tbese  kidneys,  tbey're  broiled  to  perfection.  And  so  you 
iiave  killed  tbe  marquis?  My  wortby  busband  declares  tbat  a 
duellist  is  a  murderer,  and  ouebt  to  be  banged.  But  tben  be  s 
latber  too  severe ;  and  as  I  teU  bim  if  tbat  was  to  be  tbe  case, 
we  sbould  bang  some  of  tbe  first  quality ;  and  would  you  believe 
ity  be  answered,  '  And  a  good  tbing,  too.'  Do  take  a  little  of 
this  peacb  presenre,  sir ;  you'U  find  it  delicious." 

''How  far  Masbam  deserves  banging,  I  know  not,''  said 
Saint-Jobn,  laugbing;  <^but  you  are  mistaken,  madam,  in  sup- 
posing  be  bas  Killed  tbe  marquis.  He  bas  only  very  sligbtly 
woonded  bim." 

"  More's  tbe  pity,  I  tbink,"  cried  Mrs.  Hyde.  "  But  if  tbe 
offieer  spoke  tbe  trutb  last  nigbt»  be  bas  only  been  saved  from 
•one  deatb  for  anotber  more  ignominious." 

**  May  be,"  observed  Saint-Jobn,  somewbat  gloomily. 

But  mstantly  resuming  bis  former  gaiety,  be  tumed  tbe  con- 
Tersation  to  tbe  various  amusements  and  attractions  of  town-life — 
ezpatiatinff  upon  tbe  tbeatres,  tbe  opera,  tbe  concerts,  tbe  public 
gaidens»  tbe  balls,  tbe  masquerades,  tbe  drives  in  tbe  park,  tbe 
promenades  on  tbe  Mall,  and  drew  sucb  a  captivating  picture  of 
iashionable  ezistence  tbat  it  quite  cbarmed  Angelica's  fancy. 

**  Dear  me !"  sbe  sigbed,  "  bow  purely  bappy  tbose  fine  ladies 
must  be,  wbo  can  lie  a-bed  as  late  as  tbey  like ;  and  bave  notbing 
to  do  but  amuse  tbemselves  wben  tbey  eet  up.  How  I  wisb  i 
bad  been  bom  to  sucb  a  lot!  I  sbould  like  of  all  tbings  to 
have  a  little  black  page  witb  a  wbite  turban  and  featbers  on 
bis  bead — a  nice  room  witb  great  Japan  screens,  and  cabinets 
•fiill  of  lovely  cbina  monsters — ^a  Frencb  perruquier  to  dress 
my  bair — tbe  riebest  silks  and  satins  for  my  ffowns  and  petti- 
•coats,  and  tbe  finest  lace  for  my  caps  and  pmners;  but  most 
of  all^  I  sbould  like  to  bave  a  grand  gut  cbarrot,  witb  tbree  foot- 
men  bebind  it,  and  a  fat  coacbman  on  tbe  box.  Ob,  it  would  be 
purely  nice !" 

**  ^ve  US !  bow  sinfully  tbe  wencb  talks !"  cried  Mrs.  Hyde. 
**  It's  very  well  your  &tber  doesn't  bear  you,  or  be  would  chide 
you  beartily  for  your  vanity." 

**  All  tbis  may  be  yours,  Angelica,"  said  Saint-John,  in  a  low 
^one  to  ber.     '^  xou  bave  only  to  say  tbe  word." 

*^  I  tbink  I  bad  better  give  up  tbe  gilt  cbarrot,  and  tbe  fat 
coacbman,"  sigbed  Angelica,  looking  down. 

<<  You'll  be  a  great  deal  bappier  and  bealtbier  if  you  continue 
to  get  up  at  five  o'clock  of  a  mominff,  to  belp  Dolly  to  milk 
tbe  CO  WS,  Jelly,"  said  Mrs.  Hyde,  '*  tban  if  you  were  to  lie  a-bed  tili 
elcven  or  twelvc,  and  tben  get  up  witb  tbe  vapoiurs  and  a  bead- 
.ache ;  and  Tom  tbe  farming  lad  will  wait  upon  you  as  well  as  tbe 
little  black  boy ;  and  as  to  tbe  cbayney  gimcracks  and  monsters. 
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rm  sure  my  delf  id  prettier  by  (lalf,  and  my  pe wter  plates  brighter 
than  any  suver ;  and  if  you  must  ride,  you  know  you  can  ahrnys 
haye  tke  cart  and  tbeold  mare ;  orif  you  want  togo  to  Thaxted» 
Phil  Tredget  will  be  too  happy  to  giye  you  a  seat  behind  bim  on 
the  mllion.     You  aeem  to  naye  fingotten  poor  PhiL" 

"NOf  I  hayen'ty''  replied  Angelica,  with  a  look  of  mingled 
▼ezation  and  shame,  and  who  had  yainly  endeayoured  to  check 
her  mother's  loquacity ;  **  I  think  of  him  as  mach  as  he  de- 
aeryes.    But  nobody  knows  him  here." 

**  He's  as  honest  a  lad  as  any  in  Essex,"  said  Mrs.  Hyde ; 
**  and  as  good-looking»  too,  though  I  say  it  to  you,  Mr.  Masnam« 
who're  an  Easex  gentleman  yourselE  He's  about  your  height, 
air;  but  a  good  detu  broader  acioss  the  Shoulders,  and  with  fine 
Gurly  aubum  hair,  with  a  red  tinge  in  it" 
^' It's  as  red  as  carrots,"  cried  Angelica. 

**  Oh,  IVe  no  doubt  he  has  the  adyantage  of  me  immeasurabiy,'^ 
replied  Masham,  lau^hing  heartily. 

**  And  so  youVe  giyen  your  heart  to  Phil  Tredget,  eh — ^An- 
gelica?* in<j[uired  Saint-John. 

'*  Not  quite,"  she  replied,  blushing. 

**  Then  Phil  deceiyed  himself,  strangely.  Jelly,"  r^oined  her 
mother. 

**  I  didn't  know  my  own  mind  then,"  said  Angelica,  widi  a 
iiirtiye  elance  at  Saint-John. 

*'  To  De  sure  not,"  he  replied,  with  a  meaning  look.  ^  Well» 
ainoe  you've  finidiied  break&st,  Masham,  we'll  proceed  to 
business.  Pray  amuse  yourselyes  here  in  the  best  way  you  can, 
ladies,  tili  I  send  Mr.  Hyde  to  you."  So  saying  he  arose,  and 
acoompanied  by  bis  two  mends,  quitted  the  room. 

^*  Wbat  do  you  mean  to  do  with  the  girl  ?"  asked  Maynwaring, 
as  they  issuecl  into  the  street 

<<  Faith,  I  dcm't  know,"  replied  Saint-John ;  ^  but  die  is  deyil- 
ish  pretty." 

Maynwaring  acquiesced  in  the  opinion,  and  quitted  them  at 
the  oomer  of  Eing-street,  while  the  two  others  proceedine  to 
Mr.  Harley's  residence,  in  Saint  James's  Square,  wexe- without 
di£Bculty  ushered  into  bis  presence. 

They  found  Harley  alone,  and  engased  in  writing.  tSs 
looks  were  troubled,  and  afler  congratuhting  Masham  on  the 
result  of  the  duel,  he  took  Saint-John  into  an  inner  room,  and 
said  to  him — **  This  airest  of  Greg  giyes  me  great  uneasiness. 
I  haye  been  reyolying  the  matter  all  the  monung,  and  am  still 
lull  of  perplexity." 

«  Have  you  in  any  way  trusted  him  ?"  asked  Saint-John. 
•*  No,"  replied  Harley ;    **  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
the  yiUain  has  done.      He  may  haye  opened  my  boxes — my 
letters;  and  secrets  of  yital  importance  may  haye  become  known 
tohim." 

<^  Rest  easy,"  replied  Saint-John.  *^  No  credit  will  be  attached 
to  any  Statements  he  may  make,  unless  bome  out  by  proof." 
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«'Bot  I  fear  he-  ha»  proof,"  replied  Harley.  <*I  have  ex* 
amined  the  escritoir  in  which  I  fceep  my  secret  papers,  and 
there  is  one  padcet  miasingy  which  if  it  dK>iild  fidl  intodie  hands 
of  Godolphin  and  Maiiborough,  would  min  me.'^ 

^Coraediy  unlacky,  indeedT  ezclaimed  Saint-John.  <'I 
wottkL  almost  recommend  a  flight  to  France." 

^'  No,  I  will  stay  and  coniront  the  danger  whatever  it  may  be,** 
reidied  Haiiey.  ''  Would  I  ooold  know  the  wont  I  Bat  I  dare 
not  hold  any  communicati(Mi  wi&  Greg." 

The  dllence  into  which  both  feil  was  broken  by  the  entranoe 
of  the  naher,  who  said  that  Panon  Hyde  was  in  the  ante-ioomy 
and  be^ged  an  immediate  interview  with  Mr.  Harley,  his  boai- 
neflB  being  of  the  utmost  iinportance* 

**  Shew  him  in  at  onoe,  cried  the  secretary.  '<  Ab  this  man 
was  arrested  with  Greg,  we  shall  now  probably  leam  somediing," 
he  added  to  Saint-John,  as  the  nsher  left  the  room« 

The  nezt  moment,  Hyde  was  introduced. 

^^  You  haye  heard  of  my  artest,  gentlemen,  I  piesame?*'  he 
said,  bowing  respectfully« 

^  We  haye,  sir,"  answered  Hariey ;  '*  «nd  are  glad  to  see  you 
atiiber^." 

^  My  detention  was  the  result  of  misrepresentation,  as  it  toms 
out,"  the  divine  leplied ;  **  but  the  consciousness  of  innocenoe 
snpported  me ;  ana  my  confinement  for  the  night  in  the  Gate- 
h<nise  has  been  the  sole  inconvenience  I  have  eiäured." 

**  But  what  of  your  fellow-prisoner,  Greg  ?  Has  he  been  le- 
leased  too  r  asked  Hariey,  hastily. 

*'  No,  sir,"  retumed  Hyde;  *^  nor  is  he  likely  to  be  released, 
as  far  as  I  can  leam«    It  is  on  his  account  I  have  oome  to  you." 

"  Well,  sir,  prooeed.  What  have  you  to  say  oonceming  him  P 
demanded  Hariey. 

*^  I  scarcely  know  how  to  justify  what  I  have  done,"  replied 
Hyde ;  **  but  I  could  not  refuse  to  aid  a  friend  in  misfortune. 
As  I  have  said,  I  was  locked  up  in  a  Chamber  at  the  Gatehouse 
with  my  poor  fiiend,  and  as  soon  as  the  door  was  closed  upon  ua, 
he  eztorted  from  me,  by  uigent  solicitations,  apromise  to  do  him  a 
Service,  provided  I  was  set  at  liberty,  which  he  foresaw  I  should 
be,  the  nrst  thing  in  the  moming.  This  was  to  go  to  the  Mar- 
quis de  Guiscaro,  whoee  address  in  Fall  Mail  he  gave  me,  and 
to  teU  him  what  had  happened." 

^  Is  that  all?"  cried  Hariey,  impatiently. 

^  No,  sir,"  replied  Hyde.  '*  He  bade  me  teil  the  marquts  to 
open  a  small  box  which  he  had  entrusted  to  his  care  a  few  dajs 
ago,  and  with  its  contents  purchase  safety  for  him  from  you*" 

**  That  box  oontains  the  missing  packet,  I'll  be  swom,"  whis- 
pered  Hariey  to  Saint-John.  **  Well,  sir,"  he  added  to  the 
divine,  ^  you  went  to  the  marauis,  I  suppose — but  you  did  not 
see  him.    He  has  been  woundea  in  a  duel,  this  moming." 

''  Pi^on  me,  Mr.  Hariey,"  replied  Hj^de ;  *^1  did  see  him. 
On  leaming  that  I  wished  to  speak  with  him,  the  «■■■■"■"* 
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caused  me  to  be  introduced  to  bis  bedaide,  and  dismissed  his 
attendaats«  I  then  delivered  poor  Greg's  messaffe  to  him,  upon 
wbich  he  instandy  rang  for  bis  Frcncb  valet,  ana  bade  bim  take 
a  sinall  box  firom  a  cabinet  to  wbich  he  pointed,  and  break 
it  opeiL  This  was  done,  and  a  packet  ot  lettera  was  foiind 
within  it  Havinff  ezamined  them,  the  mainquis's  countenanoe 
brightened  up,  and  be  cried,  *  A  thousand  thanks,  reverend  sir  l 
You  have  done  me  infinitely  more  good  than  the  suigeon  who 
Las  just  qoitted  me.  These  letters  will  save  our  poor  fiiend, 
and  1  am  glad  of  it  Bat  do  me  a  fiirther  favour.  Go  to  Mr. 
Harley»  and  teil  bim  as  he  values  bimsel^  to  come  to  me  in- 
«tantly.  I  would  go  to  him,  but  I  cannot  quit  my  Chamber,  and 
not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost  Observe  the  greatest  caution.' 
And  with  a  few  woids  more,  he  dismissed  me.  This  is  all  I  have 
to  relate.** 

And  enough,  too,"  muttered  Saint-John. 
The  marquis  is  the  dupe  of  some  trickexy  on  the  part  of 
Greg,  I  fear,"  said  Harley,  vainly  txying  to  mask  bis  uneasines& 
«l^evertheless,  I  will  comply  with  bis  requesU" 

<^You  will  do  well»"  oosenred  Saint-John;  ''for  thoug^  I 
cannot  conceive  how  diese  letterö  can  serve  Greg,  yet  it  may  be 
•desirable  to  see  them.  You  will  find  your  wife  and  daughter  at 
my  house  in  Saint  James's-place,  haid  by,  Mr.  Hyde ;  and  as 
they  have  been  much  alarmed  by  your  acrest,  it  will  be  kind  in 
you  to  set  their  minds  at  ease  as  soon  as  possible.  You  can 
■  make  my  house  your  home  for  the  present" 

"  I  retum  you  my  humble  thanks,  sir,"  repUed  Hyde,  bowing 
respectfiilly,  and  ouitting  the  room. 

''  I  will  go  to  Ulis  rascal  marquis  at  once,"  said  Harley.  ''  £ 
«hall  have  to  buy  these  letters  dearly, — but  buy  them  I  will» 
I  have  a  plan  wbich  I  think  will  succeed.  Remain  with  Masham» 
my  dear  niend,  tili  I  retum.    I  shall  not  be  long." 


CHAPTER  THE   SEVENTEENTH. 

THX  PBICB  PAn>  FOB  THE  LETTEBB. 


FoLLOWED  by  a  queen's-messenger,  whom  he  had  hastily  sum- 
moned,  and  to  whom  he  gave  certain  Instructions,  Harley  pro- 
ceeded  to  Fall  Mall.  On  arrivins  at  the  marquis's,  he  posted 
the  messenger  near  the  door,  and  knocking,  was  admitted  by  the 
4pinning  and  obsequious  Bimbelot,  who,  in  reply  to  bis  inquiries, 
informed  bim  that  nis  master  was  somewhat  easier,  but  expecting 
the  honour  of  a  visit  icom  Mr.  Harley,  hoped  he  would  excuse 
being  shewn  to  bis  bed-room,  as  he  was  unable  to  leave  iL  With 
these,  and  many  more  apologies,  the  valet  led  the  way,  with  much 
4:eremony  to  a  most  luxurious  Chamber,  in  which  stood  a  large 
canopy-bed  with  brocade  hangings,  a  superbly-appointed  toilette 
table,  a  cheval-glass,  hung  with  muslin,  two  magoificent  ward- 
jobes  in  one  corner,  and  a  ränge  of  peruke-stands.     Over  the 
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'cbinmey-piece  was  a  fine  picture  of  the  Jadgment  of  Paris,  and 
theie  were  other  pieces  of  a  similar  nature  hung  about  the  room. 
On  a  couchy  and  partly  covered  by  a  loose  silk  dressing^wn,  lay 
the  marqois.  The  swarthy  hue  of  his  complezion  Imd  given 
place  to  a  deathly  pallor,  and,  notwithstanding  Bimbelot's  assur» 
ance  that  he  was  nee  from  pain,  he  seemed  to  suffer  intensely* 
He  made  an  effort,  however,  to  raise  himself  slighdy  on  Harley's 
appearance,  begged  him  to  be  seated,  and  motioned  the  valet  to 
retire. 

« I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Eburley,"  he  said,  with  a  smile» 
which  communicated  a  sinister  effect  to  his  ghasdy  features ;  ^  I 
was  sure  yon  would  come«  You  have  been  told  by  the  wortfay 
deigyman  I  despatched  to  you  what  has  happened  ?" 

^' I  have  been  informed  by  him  that  certain  letters  which  I 
liave  reason  to  believe  have  been  purloined  from  my  escritoir 
by  the  villain  Greg,  have  come  into  your  possession,"  replied 
,the  secretaiy.     *^  Is  it  not  so?" 

**  It  is,"  rejoined  Guiscard.  '^  Those  letters,  which  are  of  the 
last  importance,  as  proving  that  a  correspondence  subsists  between 
•one  of  Queen  Anne's  ministers  and  an  exiled  royal  fiunily,  were 
entnisted  to  me  by  the  poor  devil  you  mention,  who  now  wishes 
me  to  make  terms  by  means  of  them  for  his  safety;  but  I  need 
«carcely  say  I  require  them  for  myself." 

*'You  are  sumciendy  unscnipulous,  I  am  aware,*marquis," 
xeplied  Harley,  bitterly. 

<'  Would  you  do  otherwise  if  you  were  similarly  circumstanced, 
Mr.  SecretaiT  ?"  rejoined  Guiscard,  in  a  derisive  tone.  *'  But  to 
the  point.  Ko  matter  how  obtained,  these  documents  are  in 
my  possession.  Greg's  arrest  may  possibly  compromise  me, 
tfaough  I  think  I  have  provided  against  all  contingencies.  But 
with  these  letters  I  can  purchase  perfect  security  from  Godolphin 
«nd  Marlborough,  so  that  I  have  no  further  uneasiness.  Before 
doing  so,  however,  I  offer  them  to  you,  as  they  are  of  more 
value  to  you  than  to  any  other  person." 

**  hei  me  hear  the  price  you  put  upon  them  ?"  said  Harley, 
«oldly. 

'^rinst,  protection  to  myself,"  replied  Guiscard,  ''in  case 
Greg's  examination  should  at  all  impUcate  me." 

**  Accorded,"  rejoined  the  secretary.     "  What  more  ?" 

**  SecondlVy  the  band  of  Abigail  Hill,"  said  the  marquis. 

''  Refused,"  replied  Harley,  in  a  determined  tone.  j 

**  Then  I  shall  be  compelled  to  treat  with  your  enemies,"  said 
Grniscaid. 

''Now  hear  m^ marquis,"  rejoined  Harley — "those  letters must 
be  mine,  and  upon  my  own  terms.  Knowinff  with  whom  I  have 
to  deal,  I  have  takcn  measures  accordindy.  A  queens-messenffer 
awaits  my  ordere  at  your  door,  and  I  have  only  to  speiüc  the 
Word,  and  your  instant  arrest  will  follow.  This  will  effectually 
prevent  you  from  negotiating  with  Godolphin  and  Marlborough  ; 
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and  even  if  Ute  letten  Bhould  be  laid  befiire  tfae  ooundl,  I  have 
litde  fear  of  the  consequences,  so  wdl  am  I  provided  agaiiist 
eveiy  diflSculty.  Like  a  prudent  man,  theiefiire,  joa  idll  weigh 
the  chanceSy  and  seeing  on  which  aide  tiie.-;advanti^  prepon- 
deratesy  will  incline  that  way.  What  I  offer  is  üus — needom 
fiom  your  present  jecpaidy,  and  two  thousand  poimds.^ 

And»  as  ne  ^)oke,  Ee  produced  a  pcK^et-book,  and  <q)eimig  it, 
displayed  a  loU  of  bank-note&  Guiacaid  leaned  back  his  hemi, 
ana  appeared  to  reflect 

^'I  woukl  as  lieve  perish,  as  yield*Abigail  to  that  aoconed 
Masham,"  he  cried  at  length,  with  a  firightfiil  ezpiessian  of 
hatied  and  bodily  angaish. 

*^  She  will  be  his  in  any  case,"  replied  Hariey ;  *^  and  your 
wisest»  and  indeed  only  couzse,  will  be  to  abandon  all  idea  of 
her,  and  instandy  close  with  my  prmositioQ." 

*^  Say  three  thousand,"  rejoined  Guiscard ;  ^  your  post  k  well 
worth  that  som,  and  you  are  certun  to  lose  it,  if  not  yoar  head, 
if  these  letters  are  given  up.  Say  thiee  thousand,  and  I  con- 
sent" 

*^  I  have  gone  as  &r  as  I  care  to  go,  and  fiirther  than  I  need 
have  gone,  rephed  Hariey,  closing  die  pocket-book.  *^  Make 
np  your  mind  at  once.    Mme  is  made  up  already.** 

And  he  arose  firom  his  aeat,  as  if  with  the  intendon  of  leaving 
the  room. 

'*  I  have  your  solemn  pledge  for  my  own  safety  ?"  said  GuiaoanL 

*'  So  far  as  I  caa  aecure  it — ^undoubtedly,"  xeplied  tiie  se- 
cretiury. 

**  Then  here  are  the  letters,"  sud  the  marquis,  delivering  the 
packet  to  him. 

'*  And  here  are  the  notes,"  replied  the  other,  handing  him  in 
exchange  the  pocket-book. 

And  while  the  one  examined  the  letteis,  to  see  that  they  were 
all  right,  the  other  told  over  the  notes.  Both  were  apparendy 
satisfied  with  their  scrutiny» 

"  You  need  fear  no  revelations  firom  Gre^  Mn  ELarley,"  said 
Guiscard.  ''Your  enemies  no  doubt  will  attempt  to  tamper 
with  him ;  but  I  will  give  him  to  understand,  through  Parson 
Hyde,  whose  simplicily  will  render  him  a  capital  Agcnt^  that  his 
sole  hope  of  escape  depends  upon  his  silence.  The  gallows 
will  set  all  to  rest    Leave  him  to  me.'' 

**  Adieu,  marquiQ,"  replied  Hariey.  ''  You  have  sridom  made 
a  luckier  hit — even  at  hasard — ^than  this,  and  it  may  console 
you  for  your  defeat  by  Masham,  and  for  the  loss  of  Abigaal." 


CHAPTER  THE  EIGHTEENTH, 

A  IX>yS-8CSNE  zu  TBS  QüXER*8  Ain3B«CH4iniai. — MABHAW  IS  aiWUlWaD 

FROH  COUKT  FOB  THREE  MONTH8. 

Habley's  triumphant  looks  on  his  retum  announced  his  socoess 
^  to  Saint«-John ;  and  after  a  wprd  or  two  in  priyate,  they  separated» 
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veüeved  af  niiich  of  the  anzie^  that  had  prevlously  oppressed 
ibeak, — the  one  to  retum  home,  and  the  other  to  repair  with 
Maaham  to  Saint  James's  Palace. 

On  aniving  there»  they  were  conducted  to  the  ante-room  of 
the  queen's  private  apaitments^  vihere  they  found  Abigail  and 
Lady  Riven.  The  manner  of  the  former  was  mach  more  cold 
and  oonstramed  towaids  Masham  than  he  expected,  and  some- 
what  disconcerted  Harley« 

*^  I  have  just  left  her  majesty,  Mr.  Masham,"  she  said.     **  She 
has  heard  of  your  duel  with  the  Marquis  de  Guiscard,  and  is 
miich  offended  at  it.     She  expressed  hereelf  so  strongly  on  the 
subject  to  me,  that  I  feel  I  am  hazarding  her  favour  m  consent'- 
iDg  to  see  you  now." 

^'If  I  had  been  aware  of  it,  I  would  not  have  exposed  you  ta 
any  such  risk,"  replied  Masham,  much  piqued.  **  And  I  will 
instantly  relieve  you  fix)m  further  responsibili^«" 

**  That  is  not  at  all  what  Abiffail  intends,  Mr.  Masham,"  cried 
Lady  Rivers,  buisting  into  a  laugh ;  "  and  if  you  were  not  a 
very  young  man,  you  would  not  require  to  be  told  so.  She  only 
wiahes  von  to  understand  that  she  would  rather  displease  the 
queen  than  not  see  you." 

^*  I  mean  no  such  thing,  Lady  Rivers,"  said  Abirail,  petdshly. 

•«  Then  what  do  you  mean,  my  dear  ?"  rejoined  Lady  Rivers ; 
**  for  Fm  sure  you  were  dying  for  an  interview  with  Mr.  Masham 
just  now,  and  suice  you've  got  your  wish,  you  almost  teil  him  to  woJ^ 

**  On  my  soul,  you  are  enough  to  drive  a  man  to  distraction, 
Cousin,"  aaded  Harley ;  "  and  Ithank  my  stars  I  am  not  in  love 
with  you.  You  seem  to  blame  Masham  for  this  duel,  when  you 
know,  or  ought  to  know,  that  you  were  the  cause  of  it" 

<<  Exactly  what  her  majesty  says,"  replied  AbisaiL  ''  She 
rates  me  as  if  I  could  have  helped  it;  while  nobody  knows 
better  than  Mr.  Masham,  that  he  did  not  consult  me  when  he 
went  to  fiffht" 

**  No ;  but  he  consulted  your  reputation,  cousin,"  said  Harley» 

**  I  can  take  care  of  that  mjsel^"  replied  Abigail ;  ^'  and  it 
will  be  time  enough  for  Mr.  Mfasham  to  fight  for  me,  when  I 
elect  him  my  champion«  What  will  the  whole  court  say  to  it. 
It  will  be  buzzed  aoont  that  these  rivals,  like  knights  of  dd,  have 
fooght  for  me,  and  that  I  mean  to  ^ve  myself  to  the  conqueror.. 
But  I  will  disappoint  them.  I  will  do  no  such  thin^.  Mr. 
Masham,  Hl  be  bound,  thought  more  of  the  effect  which  this 
duel  would  produce  upon  me  than  of  punishing  the  Marquis 
for  his  insolent  vaunt  Such  chivalroos  motives  are  quit*  out  of 
d«te." 

**  It  may  be  so,"  replied  Maaham ;  **  but  unless  1  have  wholly 
mistaken  myself,  I  was  actuated  by  a  better  motive  than  you 
give  me  credit  for.  It  was  love  for  you,  Abigail,  that  made  me 
resent  the  manner  in  which  your  name  was  used.  I  believed 
the  marquis  spoke  fiilsely,  and  I  told  him  so." 
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The  eamestness  with  which  this  speech  was  uttered,  dispelled 
^  Abigairs  coquetiy  of  manner,  as  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  might 
disperse  a  rack  of  clouds  hanging  over  the  moon.  She  trembled, 
ana  cast  down  her  eyes.  Seeing  her  emotion,  and  attributing  it 
to  its  right  cause,  Lady  Rivers  and  Harley  withdrew  to  a  window, 
and  looked  out  into  the  palace-gaidens. 

^'  They  are  likely  to  come  to  an  understanding  now,  I  think,** 
observed  the  secretaxy,  in  a  low  tone. 

*<  Very  likely,'*  replied  the  lady,  with  a  smile. 

"  I  cannot  carry  on  thisdeception  further,  Mr.  Masham,"  said 
Abigail,  at  length.  "  I  have  trifled  with  you  too  long.  It  is 
true  the  queen  is  angry,  but  that  is  nothing  to  me.  Thinking  you 
would  come  here,  flushed  with  your  success,  and  anticipating  an 
equally  easy  conauest  over  me,  I  determined  to  treat  you  as  I 
have  done — ^lightly.  But  I  find  thatvanity  forms  no  partofyour 
composition,  and  it  would  be  unfeeling  to  pursue  such  a  course 
fiurther.  I  am  fully  sensible  of  your  devotion,  and  retum  it  We 
;shall  have  no  more  misunderstandings  now,  depend  upon  it. 
Nor  shall  I  again  play  the  coquette — at  least,  with  you." 

**  Nor  with  any  one  eise,  if  I  can  prevent  it,"  replied  Masham, 
kneeling,  and  snatching  her  band,  which  he  pressed  rapturously 
to  bis  Ups.     '^  You  are  a  matchless  creature." 

At  this  juncture,  the  inner  door  opened,  and  the  queen, 
attended  by  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  issued  from  it. 
Masham  instantly  sprang  to  bis  feet,  but  not  before  bis  Situa- 
tion had  been  remarked  oy  the  royal  pair. 

A  slight  smile  passed  over  the  pnnce's  countenance,  and  he 
^lanced  at  the  queen,  but  her  majesty,  whose  strict  notions  of 
etiquette  were  greatly  outraced,  did  not  respond  to  it  Masham 
bowed  profoundly  to  hide  bis  confusion ;  Abigail  blushed,  and 
fanned  herseif;  Prince  George  took  a  prodigious  pinch  of  snuff, 
to  prevent  himself  from  laughing  outright ;  while  Lady  Rivers 
ana  Harley  retumed  from  the  window. 

"  I  am  somewhat  surprised  to  see  you  here,  Mr.  Masham,** 
said  the  queen,  gravely,  "  after  the  disregard  you  have  shewn 
to  my  wishes." 

'^  1  am  not  aware  that  I  have  disobeyed  your  majesty,"  replied 
the  young  equerry. 

**  You  have  paid  little  heed,  then,  to  what  was  said,  sir," 
xejoined  the  queen,  the  cloud  gathering  more  darkly  on  her 
brow.  *'  Having  sufficiently  interested  myself  in  you  to  express 
a  desire  that  you  should  not  meet  the  Marquis  de  Guiscard, 
I  scareely  expected  you  would  so  soon  afterwards  provoke 
another  quarre!  with  him,  the  result  of  which  has  been  ameeting 
this  moming,  at  which,  I  understand,  he  has  been  wounded." 

^^  The  intelligence  came  from  Marlborough  House,  TU  be 
-swom,"  said  Harley,  aside.  *'  The  devil  is  not  more  malicioua 
than  üiat  woman." 

^^  Is  it  so,  sir  ?"  demanded  the  queen,  sharply. 
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*^  I  cannot  denj  it,  madam,"  replied  Masham.  '^  I  did  pro- 
Toke  Guiscardy  and  I  have  met  hira." 

<*  The  marquis  had  used  my  name  most  unwarrantably/'  said 
Abirail.     **  He  deserved  his  chastisement'^ 

•  *' Tor  Heaven's  sake,  don't  draw  down  the  queen's  resentment 
on  youreelf,"  whispered  Harley.  "  You  will  pnt  your  own 
place  in  jeopaidy." 

^'  I  will  risk  anything  rather  than  hc  shall  be  wrongfully 
treatcd  I"  she  replied,  in  the  same  tone. 

"  Faith !  your  niajesty  is  too  hard  upon  the  young  man," 
interposed  the  good-natured  Prince  George,  in  a  wnisper  to  the 
queen — **  sadly  too  hard.  I'm  sure  his  disregara  of  your 
wishes  proeeeded  from  inadvertence — sheer  inadvertence.'* 

''  He  shall  be  taught  stricter  attention  in  future,"  replied  the 
queen.  **  I  am  determined  to  mark  my  disapprobation  of  the 
practice  of  duelling,  and  this  young  man  shaU  be  made  the  first 
example. 

**  Nay,  madam/'  entreated  the  prince. 

**  I  have  said  it,"  rejoined  the  queen,  in  a  tone  calculated  to 
put  an  end  to  further  discussion.  **  Mr.  Masham,"  she  added, 
**  his  highness  will  dispense  with  your  attendance  for  the 
next  three  months,  and  you  will  avail  yourself  of  the  oppor* 
tunity  to  visit  your  family  in  Essez,  or  to  travel  during  the 
time." 

**  I  understand  your  majesty,"  replied  Masham,  bowing.  *^  I 
am  banished  from  court  for  that  penod." 

Anne  made  a  slight  movement  of  the  head,  in  assent,  and 
Prince  George  consoied  himself  with  a  prolonged  pinch  of  snuff. 

*'  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  known  your  majesty  unjust," 
said  AbigaiL 

**  Cousin,  be  advised,"  whispered  Harley. 

^  Perhaps  you  will  also  call  me  unjust,  Abigail,"  said  the 
queen,  ^*  wnen  I  say,  that  if  any  one  of  my  attendants  gives  away 
her  band  without  my  consent,  she  will  by  so  doing  vacate  her 
place,  and  forfeit  my  favour  for  ever." 

Abigail  was  about  to  reply,  but  a  slight  pressure  upon  her  arm 
cbecked  her.  The  next  moment,  the  adroit  secretary  passed 
over  to  Masham,  and  whispered  to  him — "  It  is  proper  for  you, 
after  what  has  occurred,  to  withdraw." 

The  young  equerry  instantly  advanced  to  Prince  Geoi^, 
kissed  the  band  whicn  was  graciously  extended  to  him,  and 
making  a  profound  obeisance  to  the  queen,  was  about  to  retire, 
when  Abigail  stopped  him.. 

**  I  pray  your  majesty,  suffcr  Mr.  Masham  to  remain  a  moment 
longer,"  she  said     **  1  have  a  boon  to  beg  of  you  in  his  pre- 


aence." 


«< 


If  you  ask  her  consent  now,"  whispered  Harley,  **  you  will 
&il.    Another  timc — another  time  !*^ 

*^  Mr.  Masham,  you  may  go,"  said  Abigail,  blushing,  and  in 
eonfusion. 
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''  Nay,  since  you  have  caDed  him  back,  my  dear,  it  is  bat  fair 
he  shomd  hear  what  you  have  to  say,"  remarked  Prince  George, 
whose  good-natore  frequently  outran  bis  diseretion. 

**  Your  majesty  bas  just  said,  tbat  if  any  one  of  your  attend- 
ants  ffives  away  ber  band  witbout  your  consent,  sbe  will  forfeit 
your  ravoor  for  ever,"  bedtated  AbigaiL 

"  Precisely  tbe  words  I  used,"  replied  Anne.  "  But  wbat 
baTe  tbey  to  do  witb  Mr.  Masbam  ?  I  bope,"  sbe  continued, 
in  a  severe  tone,  "  you  bave  not  abready  taken  tbis  Step  witbout 
consoking  me.'' 

''Assuredly  not,  madam,"  reioined  Abigail,  recovering  ber 
composure,  and  disregarding  tbe  gestures  of  Hariey,  ^'  and 
tbougb  I  may  bave  cbosen  a  very  unfortunate  moment  for  tbe 
request,  yet  1  will  venture  to  entreat  yoiur  gracious  permission  to 
answer  in  tbe  affirmative,  in  case  Mr.  Masbam  sbouid  put  a  par- 
ticolar  question  to  me." 

**  I  must  consider  of  it,**  replied  tbe  queen,  coldly. 

^'  Faitb,  I'm  sorry  I  called  tbe  young  man  back,**  cried  tbe 
prince.  **  Good  day  t'ye,  Masbam — good  day  t'ye  P  be  con- 
tinued,  accompanying  tbe  equerry  to  tbe  door.  **  I  bope  ber 
majesty  will  be  in  a  better  humour  wben  we  nezt  meet  Tbree 
montbs  is  it,  eb  ?  I'll  tiy  and  get  tbe  term  sbortened.  But 
nevermind  — soon  be  over — soon  over.  And  as  to  Abigail,  Fll 
stand  your  friend.  So  don't  despair — don't  despair.  Good  day  T 
And  be  pusbed  bim  gently  out  of  tbe  room. 

As  soon  as  tbe  prince  retumed,  tbe  queen  took  bis  arm,  and 
was  about  to  re-enter  tbe  private  apartments  wben  Abigail 
advanced  towards  ber. 

**  Does  your  majesty  require  my  attendance  ?"  sbe  asked. 

"  Not  now,"  replied  Anne,  regarains  ber  witb  a  look  of  «reater 
displeasure  tban  sbe  bad  ever  before  evinced  towarcb  ber. 
And  sbe  disappeared  witb  ber  august  consort 

**  Tbis  it  IS  to  serve  a  queen,"  cried  Abigail,  bursting  into 
tears,  and  falling  upon  Lady  Rivers's  neck. 

"  You  bave  to  tbank  yourself  for  mucb  tbat  bas  occurred,** 
Said  Harley.     **  But  tbe  ducbess  is  at  tbe  bottom  of  all." 

"Sbe  is,"  replied  Abigail,  looking  up;  "but  sbe  sball  not 
profit  by  ber  malice.  Tbe  present  tum  is  bers :  tbe  next  sball 
be  mine." 

**  Tbere  I  am  witb  you,  cousin,"  cried  Harley,  erasping  ber 
band,  warmly.  "  It  will  be  your  own  fault  if  you  do  not  place 
Masbam  as  higb  as  tbe  proudest  noble  tbat  presses  to  Saint 
James's.  RecoUect,  tbe  fortune  of  John  Cburcbill  was  made 
by  Sarab  Jennincs." 

"Meantime,  I  am  in  disgrace,  and  Masbam  is  banisbed," 
sigbed  Abigail. 

*•  Botb  affaire  of  a  moment,"  replied  Harley.  "  The  wind 
tbat  blows  against  us  to-day  will  shifl  to-morrow.  Like  tbe 
Roman  general,  we  will  tum  defeat  into  a  victory." 
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CHAPT£R  THE  NINETEENTH. 
TBS  flSBJmurr's  "pbotl** 

^*I  TELL  jou  what  it  is,  Proddy,"  sald  the  seijeant  as  they  sat 
toffether  over  a  bowl  of  puncb  at  the  Marlboroush's  Head,  in 
Rider-street — a  house  patronised  by  Scale%  as  weU  on  accounl 
of  the  ensign  it  bore,  as  of  the  admirable  quality  of  the  liquois 
dispensed  at  it — **  I  teil  ^ou  what  it  i&  rm  pleased  with  the 
way  in  which  those  two  Mounseers  behaved  this  moroing.'' 

<*  So  am  I,"  replied  Proddy.  "  Pm  particularly  pleaeed  with. 
Saragejohn.  I  hated  hitn  at  first — but  ooe  always  b^ns  by 
hating.    I  disliked  you  consumedly  once,  seijeant»" 

**  1  ve  been  thinking  the  matter  over»"  said  Scales,  who  was  too 
much  eDsrossed  by  bis  own  meditations  to  pay  attention  to  the 
coachman  s  remarks ;  **  and  Pm  resolved  to  invite  'em  to  a  danoe. 
I  know  it'll  please  our  women,  and  it's  eure  to  be  to  the  taste  of 
the  Mounseers.  They're  a  merry  nation,  the  French,  I  wiU  say 
that  for  •em.*' 

**  I'm  very  fond  of  dancing  myself,  serieant ;  and  a  tolerably 
good  dancer  too»  though  you  would  haidly  think  it,"  observed 
Proddy,  laying  down  his  pipe,  and  executing  a  Step  or  two» 
^  Before  I  grew  so  stout  I  could  get  through  a  jig  as  well  as  any 
man.  There,"  he  added,  cutting;  a  caper,  and  pobing  himseu 
on  one  foot — "what  do  you  think  of  that?" 

*'  Capital  !**  exclaimed  Scales.  "  This  decides  me.  Weil 
have  a  hop  this  night  week.  The  auality  call  a  party  of 
this  kind  a  drum,  though  why  I  don't  know,  for  I  neyer  heard 
any  drummine  at  their  routs ;  out  if  I  issue  inyitations  to  a  drum, 
as  I  mean  to  do,  itll  be  all  right  and  proper,  for  the  only  music 
my  gnests  will  get  will  be  such  as  I  myself  can  produce  from  a 
couple  of  sticks  and  a  piece  of  parchment.'' 

**  And  fiunous  rattlm'  music  too,  serjeant,**  rejoined  Proddy. 
^  Rat-a*tat-a-tat-a-rara  !     Call  it  a  drum,  by  all  means." 

"I  don't  know  but  I  may  ^et  Tom  Jiggins,  the  fifer  of  our 
reffiment,  to  accompany  me,"  said  the  serjeant,  afker  a  moment's 
reflecticMi ;  "  and  in  toat  case  well  keep  you  aliye,  for  Tom's  a 
fiist-rate  performer.  It  wont  be  the  first  time  the  Mounseeni 
haye  danced  to  the  music  of  the  fife  and  drum,  eh,  Proddy  T* 
Not  by  a  good  many,''  replied  the  coachman,  chuckling;* 
and  to  a  pretty  quick  movement,  too,  if  our  gazettes  speak 
truth.  But  we\e  concluded  a  truce  now,  serjeant;  so  we  most 
haye  no  more  jesting.    This  night  week,  you  say  ?" 

"  This  nijjht  week,**  replied  Scales.    "  Of  course  you'U  come  7* 
*'  If  Pm  m  the  land  ö'  the  liyin,'  of  course  I  will,"  replied 
Proddy  ;  **  weVe  two  inseparables  now.  ^  What*s  your  hour  ?" 

*'  On  l  youll  See  that  in  the  card,"  said  Scales ;  "  Youll  hare 
an  inyitation — all  reglar,  But  I  should  say  eight,  or  thereabouts ; 
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andif  you're  too  genteel  to  be  punctual^  don't  make  it  later  than 


lune." 


tt 


Fm  alwajs  punctual,  serjeant,"   replied  Proddy ;   **  eveiy 
man  as  holds  a  onice  under  govemment  is  punctuaL" 

**  Very  right,"  said  Scales.     *'  Come,  there's  just  a  glass  a- 

Eiece  in  the  bowL     May  we  always  be  as  successfui  as  "weVe 
een  to-<lay !    It's  time  we  were  movin\     I  hear  the  watchman 
bawlin'  out  past  ten  o'clock.     I  pay." 

**  No,  you  don^t,"  eried  Prodoy. 

**  I  teil  you  I  do,"  rejoined  äcales,  authoritatively.  "  Here 
drawer,"  he  added,  flinging  down  a  crown — **  here's  your  dues. 
Now,  comrade,  nffht  foot  foremost"  And  they  marched  forth 
ann  in  aim, — Proddy  strutting  as  usual,  and  thrusting  out  hi& 
chin,  and  the  serjeant  whistling  Marlbrook. 

Next  morning,  as  he  sat  at  breakfast  with  the  rest  of  the 
household,  in  the  servant^s  hall  at  Marlborough  House,  Scales 
intimated  his  intention  of  giving  the  drum  in  tne  course  of  the 
foUowing  week ;  and  the  announcement  was  received  with 
unanimous  applause  by  the  whole  assemblage,  and  with  especial 
delight  by  Mesdames  rlumpton  and  Tipping. 

"  Well,  I  declare,  seijeant,'*  cried  the  first-mentioned  lady — 
*'  a  drum  I  what  a  charmin'  idea !  And  how  impropriate  to  your 
perfession.     ]M^  heart  quite  beats  at  the  thought  of  it** 

'*  So  gentecl  tool"  added  Mrs.  Tippine.  ^*  So  different  from 
a  vulgär  hop,  as  they  call  such  things  m  the  city.  Ladies  of 
quality  give  nothing  but  drums,  now-a-days." 

"  Glad  the  notion  meets  with  your  approval,  ladies,"  rejoined 
the  seijeant  "  As  Mrs.  Plumpton  observes,  I  think  it  is  impro- 
priate.    I'U  do  my  best  to  amuse  you." 

"YouVe  only  to  drum  to  amuse  me,  seijeant,"  said  Mrs. 
Plumpton. 

**  Humpton's  sure  to  take  the  words  out  of  a  body's  mouth,'^ 
cried  Mrs.  Tipping,  sharply. 

**  I  feel  the  compliment  just  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  uttered» 
Mrs.  Tipping,"  observed  the  serjeant,  gallantly.  **  His  ^ce 
you  think  wUl  have  no  objection  to  the  party,  Mr.  Fishwick  ?" 
he  added,  appealing  to  the  cook. 

"  I'll  answer  for  his  grace,"  replied  Fishwick ;  "  and  Pll  answer 
^Iso  for  his  gracious  permission  to  provide  a  good  supper." 

*  "*ÄS  you  answer  for  the  solids,  TU  answer  for  the  fluids,  Mr. 
Fishwick,"  said  the  portly  Mr.  Peter  Parker,  the  butler,  with  a 
knowing  wink.  "You  shall  have  a  bottle  or  two  of  wine  from 
my  own  cupboard,  and  you  shall  also  have  such  a  bowl  of  punch 
as  you  never  tasted  before.  Mrs.  Plumpton,  I  dare  say,  will 
lend  me  the  great  blue  china  bowl  that  Stands  in  the  housckeeper^s 
room  to  brew  it  in,  so  that  we  can  have  plenty." 

"  That  I  will,"  replied  Mrs.  Plumpton ;  "  and  as  you  all  con- 
tribute  something  to  the  feast,  TU  add  a  flask  of  usquebaugh, 
that  was  given  me  by — by— I  forget  whom«" 
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'*  By  your  late  husband,  most  likely/'  suggested  Mrs.  Tipping, 
•with  a  sneer.  **  Well,  I  don't  think  /  shaü  contribute  anything 
but  mv  Company." 

"  Nothing  more  is  needed,**  replied  Scales,  gallantly. 

"  Of  course»  you  mean  to  invite  Mr.  Proddy,  serjeant  ?'*  said 
Mrs.  Plumpton.     "  He's  such  a  dear  little  man  1" 

**  Of  course,"  replied  Scales;  "and  toplease  Mrs.  Tipping,  I 
shall  ask  Mounseer  Bambyloo,  the  Marquis  de  Guiscard's  genüe- 
inan,  and  bis  friend  Corporal  Achilles  Sauvageon, — both  magni* 
ficent  dancers.'' 

"  Quite  unnecessary  to  invite  'em  on  my  account,  serjeant,'' 
replied  Mrs.  Tipping.  "  However,  I  shall  be  glad  to  meet  any 
frlends  of  yours. 

Soon  after  this,  the  seijeant  retired  to  bis  own  room,  and  wlth 
some  difficulty,  wrote  out  a  number  of  cards,  which  were  de- 
spatched  by  a  trusty  messenger,  and  in  due  time  brought 
responses  in  the  affirmative  from  most  of  the  parties  invited. 

Later  on  in  the  day,  Fishwick  came  to  inform  him  that  the 
duke  had  not  only  given  bis  füll  consent  to  the  entertainment, 
but  had  expressed  a  hope  that  it  would  pass  oiF  pleasantly. 

"  Did  general  say  so  r  cried  Scales,  in  a  transport  of  delight. 
''Well,  it's  just  like  him.  Bless  bis  kind,  ^ood  hearti  No 
wonder  bis  soldiers  love  him  so  much,  Fishwick,  and  fight  so 
well  for  bim.    It's  a  plcasure  to  die  for  such  a  Commander." 

Some  little  talk  was  then  held  between  them  as  to  the  ar- 
rangements  of  the  night,  and  they  separated  with  a  conviction 
that  the  drum  would  go  off  remarkably  welL 

The  six  intervening  days  wore  away,  and  the  seventh  arrived. 
During  the  moming,  the  serjeant's  countenance  was  char^d 
with  unwonted  importance.  Ue  had  undertaken  a  task  of  which 
he  evidently  feit  the  magnitude.  He  was  continually  going 
backwards  and  forwards  into  the  kitchen,  and  giving  directions 
in  a  low  tone  to  the  scullions.  Then  he  withdrew  to  furbish 
bis  accoutrements,  to  practise  a  little  on  the  drum,  and  hum  a 
song  in  a  low  key.  About  noon,  Tom  Jigsins,  the  fifer,  arrived, 
and  made  bis  way  at  once  to  the  serjeant  s  room,  where  they 
were  shut  up  tosether  tili  dinner-time,  rehearsin^,  it  would  seem 
from  the  sounos  they  produced,  the  dances  ot  the  night  A 
gaunt,  hard-featured  little  fellow  was  Tom  Jiggins ;  not  unlike 
die  serjeant  himself,on  a  small  scale.  He  had  aiong  nose,  a  very 
long  Upper  lip,  and  a  lon^  chin  in  continuation.  And  be  made 
the  most  of  bis  size,  standing  as  high  as  five  feet  would  allow  him. 
His  eyes  had  the  set  stare  peculiar  to  performers  on  wind  Instru- 
ments and  cod-fishes.  Jiggins  was  dressed  in  the  regimental  uni- 
form— ^blue,  with  white  cumTs  and  facings,  and  wore  a  broad  white 
belt  across  bis  left  Shoulder,  to  which  was  attached  by  a  cord  the 
case  containing  his  fife.  The  opposite  hip  sustained  a  swonL 
A  cap,  and  powdered  wig  with  a  loi^  tail,  completed  his  accoutre- 
ments.    Dinner  over,  tue  fifer  and  the  serjeant  had  anotber 
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rehearsal,  after  which  they  esteemed  themselves  peifect,  and  whiled 
away  the  reet  of  the  aftemoon  over  a  mog  of  ale  and  a  pipe. 

Evening  at  last  approached,  and  the  business  of  the  day  being 
over5  active  preparations  were  made  for  the  Drum.  The  kitchen 
waa  cleared  out,  and  lighted  up  by  candles  placed  upon  the  chim- 
ney-piece,  dresser,  and  plate-shelves;  and  at  a  quarter  before 
eight  o'clock,  when  the  serjeant  and  Jiggins  entered,  all  was  ready. 
Just  as  the  clock  Struck  the  appointed  hour,  a  seufflingsound  was 
heard  in  the  passage,  and  die  next  moment,  Mrs.  Plumpton 
and  Mrs.  Tipping  rushed  into  the  room  together ;  both  looking 
very  red  and  very  angry« 

"  You're  excessive  rüde,  Plumpton,  to  push  so,"  cried  Mrs» 
Tipping«     ^^  I  declare  youVe  quite  disarranged  my  dress." 

^^  Serve  you  right,  too,"  replied  Mrs.  Plumpton,  sharply. 
'^  You  shouidn't  have  tried  to  take  proceedings  of  me.  YouVe 
almost  puUed  off  my  cap  and  pinners." 

- 1  wish  I  had,"  rejomed  Mrs.  Tipping-«  and  your  wig  into 
the  barffain. 

'^Ladies,"  said  the  serjeant,  "let  me  entreat,  that  on  this 
eveninff,  at  least,  we  may  have  no  quarrelling.  You're  both 
beautimlly  dressed,  and  would  be  irresistible,  if  you  didn't  look 
quite  so  cross." 

This  had  the  desired  effect  Peace  was  instantly  restored. 
Mrs.  Tippinff  obligingly  arranged  Mrs.  Plumpton's  head-dresB^ 
and  Mrs.  Plumpton  pinned  up  Mrs.  Tipping's  gown.  Both 
were  very  finely  dressed — the  one  exhibitmff  her  buxom  person 
in  crimson  silk,  and  the  other  her  trim  litUe  figure  in  orange- 
coloured  satin. 

Soon  after  this,  Fishwick,  Parker,  Timperley,  and  the  rest  of 
the  household,  male  and  female,  amountine  to  more  than  a 
dozen,  flocked  into  the  kitchen,  and  were  welcomed  by  the  ser- 
jeant, who  had  a  hearty  greeting  for  every  one  of  them.  He  had 
scarcely  gone  the  round,  when  Timperley,  who  was  stationed  at 
the  door  to  usher  in  the  guests,  announced  ^^  Mr.  Proddy  and 
fiiend."  « 

Habited  in  his  full-dress  coat  of  crimson  velvet-plush,  striped 
with  yellow,  and  bound  with  gold,  with  a  waistcoat  to  match, 
and  having  a  large  muslin  cravat  tied  loosely  round  his  throat, 
the  coachman  presented  a  veiy  imposing  appearance.  Marching 
up  to  Scales,  be  said,  ^^  Serjeant,  allow  me  to  present  to  you 
Mr.  Mezansene — a  young  genileman  who  has  just  been  honoured 
with  a  place  in  her  majesty's  household,  and  who  is  desirous  of 
makin^  your  acquaintance.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  bringing 
him  with  me." 

"  No  liberty  at  all,  Proddy,"  replied  the  serjeant ;  **  you  did 
quite  right.  Glad  to  see  you,  sir."  And  he  shook  hands  heartily 
with  Mezansene^  who  was  a  tall,  slight,  and  gracefully  formed 
young  man,  with  very  good  features,  except  that,  like  the  seijeant;, 
he  had  a  broad  black  patch  across  his  nose,  and  another  some- 
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vbat  smaller  patch  on  the  left  cheek.     He  was  clothed  in  the 
loyal  liyery,  and  wore  a  ftdl-bottomed,  well-powdered  wig. 

*'  You  luiYe  been  in  the  wars  as  well  as  myself,  Mr.  Mezan- 
aene,"  observed  the  serieant,  in  reference  to  the  other's  patches. 

**  These  cuts  were  given  me  in  the  street  the  other  night  by  a 
part^  of  those  wild  rakes,  who  call  themselves  Mohocks,  seijeaut," 
rephed  Mezansene. 

*'  I  know  the  Mohocks  well»  and  nice  blades  they  are,"  ob- 
served the  seijeant  ^*  I  should  like  to  make  some  of  'em  run 
the  gauntlet  for  their  pranks.  That  young  man's  face  is  &miliar 
to  me,"  he  continued  to  Proddy,  as  Mezansene  walked  towards 
Mrs.  Plumpton  and  Mrs.  Tippmg,  who  were  Standing  near  the 
fire ;  "  I  suppose  I  have  seen  nim  at  the  palace." 

**  No,  you  can  scarcely  have  seen  him  there,  serjeant,"  replied 
Proddy,  ''  for  he  only  entered  the  household  a  few  days  ago. 
He  came  in  place  of  Mr.  Chillingworth»  one  of  the  servantSj  who 
was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  allowed  to  provide  a  Substitute.  I 
met  him  in  the  guard-chamber  to-day,  and  was  so  pleased  with 
his  mannerSy  that  I  offered  to  bring  him  here." 

Before  the  seijeant  could  reply,  Timperley  announced,  Mr. 
Needler  Webb,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland  s  gentleman,  and  Mrs. 
LoYeday,  the  countess  of  Brideewater's  lady Vmaid.  A  coat  of 
gieen  embossed  velvet,  which  nad  very  recently  been  the  pro- 
perty  of  his  noble  master — ^a  laced  satin  waistcoat,  pink  silk  hose, 
and  shoes  with  pink  heels,  constituted  Mr.  Needler  Webb's 
attire.  He  affected  a  rakish  air,  and  was  very  much  bepatched 
and  {>erfumed.  Mrs.  Loveday  was  equally  saily  attired,  and 
droppin^  a  curtsey  to  the  ground  in  reply  to  the  serjeant's  bow, 
joined  the  other  ladies.  Next  came  Mr.  Prankard,  Lord  Ryal- 
ton's  chief  valet,  another  smart  fellow ;  and  after  him,  a  smarter 
fellow  still,  Mr.  Lascelles,  Lord  Ross's  gentleman.  Then  came 
Lady  Rivers's  lady's-maid,  Mrs.  Semple,  and  Lady  Di  Cecirs 
maid,  Mrs.  Cleiges.  Half-a-dozen  more  arrivals  occurred,  and 
the  room  presented  a  rather  crowded  appearance,  when  Bimbelot 
and  Sauvageon  wesa  announced.  Wim  a  mincing  gait  the  vain 
little  French  valet  advanced  towards  the  serjeant,  and  then 
bowed  to  the  ladies.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  he  thou^ht 
himself  the  best-bred,  the  best-dressed,  and  the  best-lookine 
person  in  the  room.  His  master  being  still  confined  to  his  couch 
from  the  effects  of  the  duel,  Bimbelot  thought  it  a  good  oppor- 
tunity  of  wearing  his  full-dress  suit,  and  accordingly  he 
appeared  in  a  coat  of  scarlet  cloth  bound  withgold,  a  magniiicent 
waistcoat,  a  campaign  wig,  a  laced  cravat  and  ruffles.  The 
splendour  of  his  attire  won  him  the  admiration  of  the  fairer  por- 
tion  of  the  Company,  which  he  was  not  slow  to  perceive,  but  ogled 
them  very  familiarly  all  round,  kissing  his  band,  grinning,  bow- 
ins,  and  chattering.  As  to  Sauvageon,  he  contented  himself  with 
tatking  to  Proddy. 

Mimed  wine  and  biscuits  were  next  handed  round,  and  shortly 
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afterwardsy  tlie  serjeant  took  poaeession  of  a  stool  at  the  upper  cnd 
of  tbc  room,  and  beat  a  calt  whlle  Jiggins  perched  himself  on 
a  chair  behind  bim.  Tbis  was  understood  to  be  tbe  Signal  fbr 
dancing,  and  tbe  ball  was  opened  by  a  minuet,  in  wbicb  Bimbelot 
and  Mrs.  Loveday,  and  Needler  Webb  and  Mrs.  Clerges  were 
tbe  performers ;  and  in  spite  of  tbe  sbrillness  of  tbe  music,  wbich 
was  not  exactlj  in  unison  witb  tbe  ffrave  measure  of  tbe  dance» 
tbe  two  couples  not  only  acquitted  tbemselves  to  tbeir  own  satis- 
fection,  bat  to  tbat  of  everybody  eise.  Mezansene  and  Mrs. 
Semple  next  stood  up  for  a  rigadoon^  and  executed  it  witb  so 
mucn  spirit,  tbat  an  encore  was  called  for. 

Qui  est  ce  jeune  bomme  lä,  scrgent?*'  inquired  Bimbelot. 

II  resemble  diablement  ä  quelqu'un  de  mes  amis,  mais  qui, 
je  ne  peu  pas  rappeller." 

"  Vm  quite  as  mueb  perplexed  as  you  are,  Bamby/'  replied 
Scales.  ''  For  tbe  life  of  me  I  can't  make  out  wbo  he  is  like« 
ril  ask  bim  wben  an  opportunity  offers«'' 

It  occurred  immediately  afterwards.  Tbe  young  man  baving 
quitted  bis  partner^  came  towards  tbem. 

"  Mr.  Mezansene/'  said  Scales, "  Bamby  and  I  bave  discovered 
a  great  resemblance  between  you  and " 

<^  Wbom  ?"  demanded  tbe  otber,  witb  a  sligbt  start. 

"  Nay,  don't  be  alarmed.  Between  you  and  a  friend  of  ours^ 
wbose  name  we  can't  at  tbis  moment  recoUect  Uave  you  ever 
been  tbougbt  like  anybody  ?" 

''  Not  that  I'm  aware  of/'  replied  Mezansene,  carelessly. 
"  But  it's  veiy  possible." 

'^Mezansene  —  c'est  un  nomme  Francois,  monsieur,"  cried 
Bimbelot.     "  Vous  etes  mon  compatriote/ 

^'  Pas  tout-ä-fait,  raonsieiur/'  replied  Mezansene ;  '^  mais  ma 
mere  etait  Fran^aise." 

"Abi  c'est  assez-— c'est  assez,"  cried  Bimbelot,  embracing 
bim.  "  J'etois  sur  que  vous  edez  Fran9ois — ^vous  etes  si  beau — 
vous  dansez  si  legerement — ^je  suis  fier  de  vous,  mon  ami." 

And  tapping  bim  on  tbe  breast,  be  led  bim  to  Sauvageon,  wbo 
upon  being  introduced  to  bim,  appeared  equally  encbanted  with 
bim. 

Meantime,  a  cotillon  bad  been  called  for ;  tben  foUowed  a 
jig,  in  wbicb  Proddy  and  Mrs.  Plumpton  distinguisbed  tbem- 
selves, occasioning  immense  laugbter  by  tbeir  extraordinary  and 
unexpected  agility ;  after  tbat  succeedcd  tlie  fine  old  dance  of 
'^tbe  bay;"  and  after  a  breatbing-pause  bad  been  allowed, 
and  refresbments  banded  round,  tbe  pretty  and  animating 
cusbion-dance  was  performed — tbe  serjeant  drumming  away 
all  tbe  wbile  witb  untiring  spirit,  and  Jiggins  only  stopping 
now  and  tben  to  wet  bis  wbistle.  Tbe  cusbion^dance  con- 
cluded,  all  sat  down,  and  to  be  sure,  sucb  flourisbing  of  band- 
kercbiefs,  sucb  puffing  and  blowing,  and  sucb  roopping  of  warnt 
faces  as  foUowed!  It  was  delectable  to  witness  it,at  least  so  tbougbt 
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the  seijeant  In  the  mldst  of  it  all,  Mr.  Parker  marched 
into  the  kitehen,  bearing  an  immense  bowl  (Mrs.  Plumpton's 
loan)  of  cold  punch,  wnich  he  proceeded  to  set  down  upon 
the  dresser.  The  moment  was  admirably  chosen  ;  and  as 
large  ffoblets  of  the  cool  and  fragrant  beverage  were  handed 
Toundyitwas  pronounced  to  be  more  delicious  thannectar.  And 
then  the  laughter  and  jokes  that  foUowed.  Talk  of  Champagne ! — 
the  best  Champagne  ever  grown  would  not  have  done  its  duty 
half  so  well,  or  so  quickly,  as  that  bowl  of  punch.  Your  health, 
seijeant,  in  a  glass  of  it. 

Again  the  seijeant's  drum  beats  merrily  rat-a-tat,  and  again  the 
fife  pours  forth  its  shrilly  notes.  By  this  time  all  are  m  such 
tip-top  spirits  that  nothing  but  a  country-dance  will  serve  their 
tum,  anu  accordingly  partners  are  instantfy  chosen,  Proddy  select- 
ing  Mrs.  Plumpton,  Bimbelot  Mrs.  Tipping,  Needler  Webb  Mrs. 
Semple,  Mezansene  Mrs.  Loyeday,  ana  the  others  suiting  them- 
selves  as  they  can.  In  another  instant  all  are  in  their  places, 
forming  two  lines,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  kitchen, 
the  fifer  playing  the  liveliest  tune  imaginable,  and  Scales  Coming 
in  evexy  now  and  then,  when  required,  with  a  most  inspiriting 
rub-a-cub.  Proddy  and  Mrs.  Plumpton  lead  off,  and  if  they  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  jig,  they  surpass  their  former 
efforts  now.  Wonderfiil  is  it  to  behold  howligntly  Proddy  skips 
about,  how  he  flies  down  the  middle,  tums  his  partner,  and 
winds,  without  ffiddiness  or  apparent  fatiffue,  through  all  the 
mazes  and  labynnths  of  the  bewildering  dance.  Even  Scales 
cannot  refuse  ms  applause,  but  cheers  him  as  he  bounds  along. 
And  well  is  he  seconded  by  Mrs.  Plumpton.  She  dances  with 
astonishing  lightness  and  energy,  and  never  flags  for  a  moment 
tin  they  reach  the  bottom,  where  a  couple  of  glasses  of  punch 
refresh  them,  and  stimulate  them  to  new  exertions.  Bimbelot 
and  Mrs.  Tipping  are  soon  beside  them,  and  in  a  marvellously 
ahort  Space  of  time,  they  find  themselves  at  the  top  once  more. 

**  Wny,  you're  not  going  down  again,  Proddy  ?"  cried  the 
seijeant. 

^  Yes,  but  I  am  though,"  cried  the  coachman,  throwing  open 
bis  coat,  and  displaying  the  iidl  breadth  of  his  ehest,  and  the 
Toluminous  glories  of  bis  striped  waistcoat  I  wont  be  the  first 
to  sive  in,  I  can  promise  you.  Blow  away,  fifer.  Drum  away, 
seijeant  And  do  you,  girl,"  he  added  to  a  scuUion  who  was  Stand- 
ing on  a  chair  near  the  fire*place,  laughingly  surveying  the  group, 
^  snuff  those  candles,  and  throw  a  litue  more  light  on  the  subject. 
Now,  Bamby,  my  boy,  stir  your  stumps  T 

And  as  he  epoke,  he  recommenced,  with  greater  spirit  than 
ever,  twirling  about,  and  cutting  all  sorts  of  fimtastic  capers,  white 
his  example  was  followed  by  Bimbelot,  who  was  excitea  to  a  pitch 
of  the  most  hilarious  enthusiasm.  But  the  coachman  was  not 
destined  to  brinff  this  second  passage  to  an  equally  successful 
condosion  with  me  first    As  he  was  mid-career,  a  foot  was  put 
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forward,  whether  designedly  or  not  could  not  be  ascert^ed,  bat 
down  he  came«  <^i^t^ffiü^K  "^^  partner  with  him,  and  upsetting 
Sauva^on  and  Needfer  webb.  But  this  was  not  all  Bimbelot 
and  Mtb.  Tippins,  who  were  following  closely  at  bis  heels  at  a 
headlon^  pace^  tound  it  impossible  to  stop,  bat  tambled  over 
him,  while  Mr.  Lascelles  and  Mrs.  Clerges  tambled  over  them, 
Gompletely  buiying  the  poor  coachman.  Fortanately  he  was 
rescued  from  bis  perilous  position  before  he  was  quite  suffocated; 
bat  a  stop  was  pat  to  the  dance,  and  Mr.  Parker  proposed  that 
they  should  adjoum  to  the  sapper^  which  awaited  them  in  the 
servants'-hall — ^a  proposition  which  was  eagerly  agreed  to. 

Amply  had  Mr.  Bishwick  redeemed  bis  promise  to  provide  a 
good  supper,  and  the  abundance  and  substantial  character  of  the 
repast,  proved  bis  perfect  conception  of  the  powers  of  those  who 
were  to  be  its  consamers.  The  centre  of  the  table  was  occapied 
by  a  large  raised  pie,  shaped  like  a  dram,  on  the  top  of  which 
was  mouDted  a  htde  baked  model  of  the  seijeant  himsel^ 
pronounced  as  ''  like  as  life "  by  Mrs.  Plampton  and  Mrs« 
Tippingy  and  so  accurately  representing  the  original,  that  you 
mignt  see  the  very  patch  on  nis  nose«  At  the  apper  eud  of 
the  table,  where  the  seijeant  sat  of  coarse,  was  a  noble  sirloin 
of  cold  beef ;  and  at  the  other  end  was  a  gigantic  barrel,  or 
rather  tub,  of  oysters.  A  goodly  ham,  tongues,  cold  fowls, 
lobsters,  and  less  sabstantial  matters,  in  the  shape  of  sweeta  and 
jellies,  constituted  the  remainder  of  the  repast  And  if  the 
cook  had  been  bountiful  in  bis  sapply  of  eatables,  the  batler 
was  not  mach  behind  him  in  a  dae  provision  of  drink- 
ables.  Ju^  of  punch  were  placed  at  sbort  intervals,  with 
a  bottle  of  wine  between  each,  and  a  mighty  tankud  of 
hotHspiced  ale,  with  a  toast  floating  in  it,  flanked  the  sirloin. 
Altogether,  the  board  presented  as  inviting  an  appearance  as 
guests  who  had  eamed  famoasappetites  by  healthful  and  agreeable 
exercise  conld  desire,  and  they  gathered  eagerly  roand  it.  Scales 
was  supported  on  either  band  by  Mrs.  Plumpton  and  Mrs.  Tipp- 
ing,  ana  carved  away  at  the  sirloin,  as  if  he  were  hewing  down 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy;  while  Fishwick  &ced  him,  and  took 
Charge  of  the  oysters,  opening  them  with  a  rapidiw  only  equalled 
by  the  quickness  of  their  disappearance.  Then  mra  brief  while 
was  there  silence,  broken  only  by  the  clatter  of  kniyes  and  forks; 
but  as  soon  as  a  few  glasses  oi  punch  had  been  swallowed,  the 
laughter  and  jest  broke  forth  anew,  and  with  additionalforce,  and 
were  neyer  afterwards  hushed — ^not  eyen  by  the  plates  of  toasted 
cheese  that  foUowed  the  remoyal  of  the  beef  and  oysters.  The 
mighty  tankard  then  went  round,  ezciting  much  merriment  as  it 
described  its  circuit,  from  the  circumstance  of  Bimbelot  and  other 
gallants  striving  to  drink  from  the  particular  spots  that  had  been 

fressed  by  the  sweet  lips  that  had  preceded  them.     Lastly,  Mrs. 
lumpton's  bottle  of  usquebaugh  was  introdaced,  and  proyed 
pecuharly  acceptable  to  those  who  thought  the  oysters  sat  rather 
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coldly  on  the  stomach.  The  serjeant  then  rising^  requested 
boinpers  to  be  filled  all  round,  and  with  mreat  eamestness,  laru^ 
posed,  <<  The  Queen  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough!"  The 
toast  was  drunk  with  prodigLous  enthusiasm.  After  which 
Froddy  got  on  a  dudr,  and  caUing  out  for  fresh  bumpers,  pro- 
posed  **  the  giver  of  the  drum,"  and  in  the  hurrahs  that  followed 
U,  unintentionallj  threw  the  contents  of  his  glass  into  Bimbelot's 


The  sexjeant  retumed  thanks  in  a  son^,  and  seeing  that  the 
spirits  of  his  guests  had  reached  a  point  of  elevation,  any  increase 
beyond  which  might  be  dangerous,  suggested  a  return  to  the 
dancing-room,  and  a  movement  was  made  thither  accordingly. 
The  fifer  played  a  country-dance,  and  Proddy  would  fain  have 
le-enffagea  Mrs.  Plumpton,  but  Bimbelot  had  been  beforehand 
with  nim,  which,  togetner  with  the  valef s  triumphant  grin,  so 
ezasperated  the  coachman,  that  he  presendy  contrived  to  jostle 
the  rrenchman,  and  in  doine  so,  pushed  him  rather  forcibly 
against  Mezansene,  who  fimcym^  the  attack  intentional,  replied 
by  a  kick  so  well  applied,  that  it  sent  the  little  valet  capering 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room.  The  dancers  instantly  stoppe^ 
and  the  seijeant  abandoning  his  drum,  rushed  to  interpose.  But 
all  would  not  do.  Bimbelot  was  fiirious,  and  demanoed  instant 
satisfaction ;  upon  which  Scales  declared,  if  he  fought  anybody, 
he  must  fieht  him,  as  he  was  determined  to  espouse  Mezansene's 
quarrel — ue  latter  being  a  stran^er.  The  little  Frenchman  then 
tumed  his  wrath  upon  the  mediator,  and  affirmed  that  he  dis- 
played  the  grossest  partiality,  and  that  sooner  than  not  fight  at 
all,  after  the  outrageous  insult  he  had  received,  he  toould  fight 
him — a  decision  in  which  he  was  confirmed  by  Sauvageon.  After 
considerable  altercation,  as  no  arrangement  could  be  come  to, 
the  irate  parties  withdrew  to  a  back  Chamber,  attended  by  the 
male  porüon  of  the  assemblage,  when  the  serjeant,  who  hau  re- 
dred  to  his  own  room  for  a  moment,  retumed  with  a  pair  of  huge 
horse-pistols,  at  the  sight  of  which  Bimbelot  was  observed  to  tum 
excessively  pale. 

''  Here  are  pistols  ready  loaded,**  said  Scales ;  **  and  since 
you're  determined  to  fi^ht,  have  it  out  at  once." 

*'  Je  sub  content,"  said  Mezansene.  "  Nous  tirerons  k  travers 
un  mouchoir,  si  vous  voulez,  Monsieur  Bimbelot" 

"  No,"  replied  Scales.  "  We'U  remove  the  candles — and  then 
you  shall  snoot  at  each  other  in  the  dark.  Thatll  be  the  best 
wav  to  settle  it" 

This  proposition  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  Bimbelot ; 
but  on  a  word  from  Sauvageon  he  acceded  to  it  Each  com- 
batant  having  taken  a  pistol,  the  candles  were  removed,  and 
they  were  left  together  in  the  dark.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  on 
eitber  side,  nor  any  movement  made  so  as  to  be  audible  to 
the  other  for  a  few  moments.  Mezansene,  who  had  laughed  at 
the  whole  afiair,  was  determined  to  abide  his  Opponent  s  fire ; 
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but  as  the  other  appeared  ao  alow,  he  grew  impatient,  and  came 
to  the  resolution  of  dischaiging  his  own  pistoL  But  how  to  do 
so  wichout  mischief  was  the  question«  **  I  don't  want  to  hurt 
the  poor  fellow,''  he  thought ;  '^  and  m  whatever  direction  I  fire 
I  may  chance  to  hit  hun.     Ah,  a  plan  occuis  to  me  I" 

The  scheme  was  no  sooner  thought  of  than  put  into  execution. 
He  stepped  forward  noiselessly  tUl  his  hana  touched  the  waU». 
and  then  feit  along  it  tili  he  came  to  the  fire-place.  Putting  the 
pistol  up  the  chimney,  he  drew  the  trigger,  and  immediately  after 
the  dischaige  a  heavy  body  came  tumbÜne  down.  A  stränge 
surmise  crossed  Mezansene,  which  was  confinned  next  moment 
when  the  lights  appeared.  Poor  Bimbelot  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  chimney,  and  nis  adversaiy,  in  his  anxiety  to  avoid  him,  had 
chanced  upon  his  hiding-place.  Luckily  no  damage  was  done 
him  further  than  a  few  tnfling  bniises,  occasioned  by  the  fall,  and 
the  serjeant  informed  Mezansene,  privately,  that  **if  Bamby 
was  hit  at  all,  it  must  have  been  witn  the  waddins,  for  he  had 
put  no  balls  in  the  pistols."  Mezansene  kept  this  piece  ^of 
Information  to  himself,  though  he  laughed  heartily  at  it,  nor 
did  he  s^  anything  of  what  he  knew  of  Bimbelot's  place  of 
refuge.  Matters  were  'therefore  easily  adjusted.  Hands  were 
again  ahaken;  more  punch  was  introduced;  moie  dancing  fol- 
lowed ;  more  jokes ;  a  great  deal  more  laughter ;  and  the 
serjeant's  drum  terminated  as  merrily  as  it  began. 


CHAPTBB  THE  TWENTIETH. 
▲NOTBSB  LOTB  flCSHS  IN  THX  AKTB-CHAIIBSB. 

One  moming,  about  a  week  after  this  merry  party,  the  door  oC 
the  queen's  private  apartments  in  Saint  James's  palace  opened,« 
and  Abigail  and  Lady  Rivers  entered  the  ante-chamber.  No  one 
was  there  except  tue  new  attendant,  Mezansene,  who  drew 
back  respectfully  as  they  paused. 

"  I  have  come  with  you,  my  dear  Lady  Rivers,"  said  Abigail,, 
'^  to  leam  if  you  have  heard  any  tidincs  of  Masham." 

**  I  guessed  your  motive,"  replied  the  other ;  '*  but  I  am  sonr 
I  can  teil  you  nothing  more  of  nim,  than  that  it  is  believed  he  is 
ffone  abroad.  He  is  certainly  not  with  his  father,  Sir  Francis 
Masham,  at  High  Laver,  for  a  letter  was  received  from  the  old 
baronet  yesterday,  by  Lord  Rivers,  making  inquiries  after  his  son." 

"  How  very  stränge  I"  exclaimed  Abigail.  *'  As  fiur  as  I  can 
leam,  he  has  written  to  no  one.  On  ouitting^  the  palace,  it 
appears  he  immediately  went  home,  and  aner  giving  some  direc- 
tions  to  his  confidential  servant,  and  saying  he  should  probably 
not  retum  for  two  or  three  months,  and  that  no  inquiries  need 
be  made  about  him,  he  set  out  unattended,  and  has  not  been. 
heard  of  since.    All  Mr.  Harley's  inquiries  have  been  firuitless. 
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I  ovm  I  begin  to  feel  vexy  uneasTi  and  though  I  try  to  reason 
myself  out  of  my  apprehensions,  1  cannot  succeed." 

''  Oh  I  you  needn't  be  alarmed  about  bis  safety/  retumed 
Ijady  Rivers.  '^It's  more  than  likely  be  bas  gone  to  Paris  to 
amuse  bimself  at  tbat  gay  court" 

**  Perbaps  so,"  said  AbigaiL     "  But  tben  be  miebt  write." 

"  But  consider  tbe  attractions  of  tbe  Frencb  capital,  my  dear/' 
lejoined  Lady  Rivers»  somewbat  maliciously.  **  Besides,  be  may 
have  &llen  in  love  again.'' 

**  I  don't  tbink  it  likely,"  cried  AbigaiL 

^*  And  do  you  really — seriously  imagine  be  will  remain  con» 
stant  to  you  during  bis  ezile,  my  dear  ?"  asked  Ladv  Rivers. 

'^  I  sbould  not  bestow  anotber  tbougbt  on  bim  if  I  supposed 
otherwise,"  leplied  AbigaiL 

**  And  bow  as  to  youiself  ?**  continued  ber  ladysbip.  ^  Can 
you  remain  constant,  too?** 

''  I  can  answer  for  myself  more  positively  tban  for  bim^''  re- 
joined  Abieail.    *<  I  can." 

'^  WeUy  üiree  montbs  is  a  long  time/'  said  Lady  Rivers.  '<It 
would  try  me  very  bard — especially  if  I  were  ezposed  like  you 
to  tbe  attentions  of  so  many  agreeable  fellows.  Tbree  montbs 
— ^Poor  Masbam  I  be  Stands  but  a  poor  cbance — ^ba  I  ba  1" 

**  Your  ladysbip  may  laugb  as  mucb  as  you  please,"  replied 
Abi^l,  in  a  slignt  tone  of  pique;  '*but  if  I  know  myselt,  my 
sentiments  will  continue  uncbanged." 

"  So  you  tbink  now,  my  dear,"  rejoined  Lady  Rivers;  ''but 
flcarcely  a  fortnigbt  bas  elapsed  since  bis  departure.  Come,  III 
lay  you  a  waffer  you  forget  tum  before  tbe  montb  is  out  Husb  T' 
flbe  exclaimedy  pointing  to  Mezansene  witb  ber  fan ;  ''  tbat  youne 
man  is  listening  to  us.  Well  talk  of  this  anotber  time.  Good 
day,  my  dear." 

''If  you  bear  anytbing  of  Masbam,  be  sure  and  let  me  know 
ity"  saia  AbigaiL 

"  Be  sure  I  will,"  replied  Lady  Rivers.  "  I  bope  I  sban't 
bave  any  unpleasant  intelligence  to  communicate — ^tnat  be  bas 
got  a  new  lady-love  I  ba  I  ba  P 

"  In  pity  spare  me  T'  cried  AbigaiL 

"  Ob  tbat  be  could  see  you  now  T  cried  Lady  Rivers,  scream- 
ing  witb  laugbter.  But  sbe  suddenly  cbecked  nerseli^  muttering 
— '*  tbat  young  man  again." 

"  Your  ladysbip  is  excessively  cruel,**  said  AbigaiL  "  To  bear 
you  Iftugb  tbus,  one  would  tbink  you  bad  never  been  in  love 
younelt" 

"Perhaps  I  never  bave,"  replied  Lady  Rivers;  "but  at  all 
events,  I  profess  no  romantic  constancy.  And  now  adieu,  for 
I  really  must  ga"  Witb  this  sbe  left  tbe  room,  tbe  door  being 
openea  for  ber  by  Mezansene. 

"  Ob,  tbe  pam  of  being  separated  from  tbe  object  of  one's 
legard  T  exchumed  Abigail,  ball  aloud.  "  Evenr  occupation  loses 
its  interest — evety  pleasure  its  zest ;  and  tfaough  tbe  surftce  may 
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appear  as  bright  and  fp,j  as  ever,  the  heart  will  ache  bitterly  &e 
vbile,  and  tears — bitter  teais  flow  in  seciet.  Heigho !  The 
queen  must  not  see  I  have  been  weeping,"  she  added,  drying 
her  eyes  with  her  handkerchie£ 

As  she  was  moving  towaids  the  inner  door,  Mezansene  fid* 
lowed  her.  He  was  greatly  embarrassed ;  but  Abigail  was  too 
mnch  confiised  to  notice  him  particulariy. 

'*  I  have  a  letter  for  you,  Miss  HiU»"  he  said,  in  a  voice 
husky  with  emotion. 

<<  For  me  I "  cried  Abigail,  in  surprise*  '*  It  must  be  finom 
him  r  she  exciumed,  as  she  took  it 

And  unable  to  resist  the  Impulse,  she  broke  the  seal»  and 
«afferly  devoured  its  contents.  '*  He  has  not  left  London,  he 
wntes,"  she  murmured,  in  irrepressible  deliffht — ^'he  will  con- 
trive  to  See  me  soon — ^here — in  the  palace.  ^ut  how  and  when, 
he  does  not  State.  Where  did  you  get  this  letter?^  she  asked  of 
Mezansene,  but  without  daring  to  raise  her  eyes. 

''  I  am  bound  to  secrecy,"  he  replied,  still  in  troubled  tones; 
^  but  thus  much  I  may  say, — he  who  wrote  it  is  now  in  the 
palace.^' 

'<  Here — ^imprudent ! "  exclaimed  Abigail,  pkcing  her  band 
on  her  heart 

*'  You  look  fidnt,  madam,"  cried  Mezansene ;  **  shall  I  bring 
a  chair?" 

**  No,  it  is  passed,"  replied  Abirail ;  "  but  are  my  senses 
wandering  ?  Have  I  cheated  myselfinto  the  belief  that  I  heard 
bis  voice  r  Is  it,"  she  added,  lookinff  up,  and  regaiding  Mez^ 
ansene,  fixedly — "  is  it  you,  Masham  r 

^*  It  is  indeed,  Abigail,"  replied  the  young  man,  falling  on  his 
knee  before  her,  and  pressing  her  band  rapturously  to  his  Ups« 

'^  And  you  have  run  this  risk  for  me  ?"  she  said,  with  a  look 
ofgratefultendemess. 

*'I  would  brave  death  itself,  to  be  near  you,  Abigail,''  he 
replied,  passionately.  ''  I  could  not  obey  the  queen's  harsh 
Biandate«  I  could  not  tear  myself  &om  you.  But  not  daring 
to  present  myself  in  my  own  person,  I  assumed  this  disguise. 
I  bribed  one  of  the  royal  servants,  Chillingworth,  whom  I  knew 
to  be  a  trusty  fellow,  to  feign  illness,  and  to  engaee  me  as  his 
Substitute.  I  am  at  present  known  by  my  motSer's  maiden 
name  of  Mezansene.  Though  I  have  been  in  the  palace  nearly  a 
fortnight,  it  is  not  tili  this  moment  that  I  have  found  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  speaking  with  you,  without  incuning  needless  risk. 
But  I  have  seen  you  often,  Abigail — often,  when  you  have  not 
noticed  me.  I  have  seen  you  look  pensive,  and  have  pensuaded 
myself  that  the  sadness  was  occasioned  by  my  supposed  absence. 
Ob  I  how  I  have  longed  to  approach  you — to  make  a  sign  to  you 
— to  hazard  a  whisper — ^but  I  restrained  myselE  I  was  content 
to  see  you — ^to  be  near  you — ^for  I  knew  a  time  of  meeting  would 
come. 
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'^  It  is  well  yon  &iled  in  makin^  me  aware  of  your  presenöe,'' 
said  Abigai],  *^  for  if  I  had  perceived  you  sudaenly,  I  should 
infiJlibly  have  betrayed  niyselt  If  you  are  discovered^  our  hopea 
are  for  ever  blighted.  The  (|ueen  will  never  forgive  me ;  and 
tfae  duchess  has  so  many  spies,   that  the  utmost  caution  ia 


I  have  hitherto  escaped  detection/'  replied  Masham ;  **  and 
now  that  I  have  made  you  aware  of  my  propinquity,  I  shall  be 
more  easy,  and  therefore  less  liable  to  lie  off  my  guaüraL  But  teil 
me — ^are  you  restored  to  the  queen's  favour  T* 

**  Quite,^  she  replied«  **  For  a  few  days  the  dueheas  had  re- 
gained  all  her  old  influence,  and  during  that  time  made  evexy 
effort  to  procure  my  dismissal.  And  if  she  could  have  controlled 
her  arbitraiy  nature,  she  might,  perhaps,  have  succeeded; 
buty  Inckily  for  me,  the  queen's  disinclination  to  listen  to  her 
roused  her  passion,  and  she  gave  vent  to  it  in  her  customair  vio- 
lence  and  tnreats.  A  breach  foUowed  tbis  explosion ;  and  though 
it  is  in  some  degree  made  up,  a  coldness  still  subsists  between 
them.  In  my  own  opinion,  and  in  that  of  Mr.  Harley,  the 
queen  never  wUl  be  reconciled  with  her  again,  not  even  oeten- 
aibly ;  but  the  duchess  thinks  differently,  and  has  lost  none  of 
her  confidence.  She  comports  herself  wiui  unparalleled  haughti- 
ness  and  insolence  towards  her  majesty,  who  shrinks  fix>m  any 
encounter  with  her." 

'*  Poor  queen  I"  exclaimed  Masham. 

**  Ay,  poor  queen  indeed !''  echoed  Abigail,  with  a  sigh« 
'*  She  well  deserves  your  sympathy.  Never  was  afiection  and 
kindnesB  more  unworthily  requitcd  than  here  has  been ;  never 
was  good-nature  more  abusea;  never  forbearance  more  pre- 
sumea  upon.  But  even  she  may  be  tried  too  hard,  and  that  the 
tyrannical  duchess  will  find  out  ere  long." 

**  Why  does  not  the  aueen  free  herself  at  once  ?"  cried  Masham. 
^Js  she  not  absolute  mistress  here  ?" 

**  Absolute  mistress  in  appeacance,  but  not  in  reality,"  replied 
Abigail;  '^there  is  no  person  in  this  palace  more  dependant 
than  its  sovereim  mistress.  Her  natura  is  so  affectionate»  that 
love  with  her  is  a  necessity;  and  since  she  has  lost  all  her 
childxen,  her  heart  has  had  a  void  which  she  has  sought  to  fill 

3)  with  friendship.  How  she  has  been  disappointed,  you  see» 
ut  the  pang  of  for  ever  sundering«old  ties  and  old  feelings  is  so 
ffreat,  that  she  shrinks  ftom  it  It  is  the  kindness  of  the  queen's 
heart  that  makes  her  irresolute.  This  the  duchess  knows,  and 
she  takes  advantage  of  it  When  matters  become  desperate  be- 
tween them,  she  adroitly  makes  some  slight  concession,  soothes 
the  queen^s  wonnded  feelings,  and  all  is  right  again.  But  if  I  can 
prevent  it,  the  present  difference  shall  not  be  healed." 

**  You  are  ri^ht,''  replied  Masham ;  **  your  duty  to  the  queen 
demands  it  It  is  intolerable  to  see  so  much  excellence  so  greatly 
abuaed.    But  how  Stands  Harley  with  her  majesty  ?" 
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CHArtER  THE   TWENTY-FIRST. 

WHERKIK  MABUIOBOÜOH  ARD  GODOLPRIN  BSMAND  HAÜET's  DISMISBAI. 

OF  THE  QUEEN. 

Shortlt  after  this,  tbe  queen  and  the  prince  entered  the  libraiy, 
a  large,  lofty,  well-proportioned  room,  constructed  by  Charles 
tbe  oecondy  and  sUgntly  altered  by  William  the  Third.  It  had  a 
semi-coved  ceilingy  with  a  deep,  richlj-moolded  comice,  and  the 
Windows,  which  were  Square  and  formal  with  heavy  frameworks, 
and  placed  ander  round  arches,  supported  by  pilasters  in  the  woiist 
Italian  taste,  looked  out  into  the  gardens  of  the  palace.  Between 
the  springings  of  each  arch,  on  a  pedestal,  was  set  a  bust;  and 
there  were  numerous  others  disposed  in  different  parts  of 
the  room«  Well-filled  bookcases  projected  firom  between  the 
Windows  so  as  to  form  charming  nooks  for  reading ;  and  the  walls 
on  the  opposite  aide  were  covered  with  goodly  tomes  and  maps. 
Throughout  the  palace,  there  was  not  a  pleasanter  retreat  than 
the  libraty. 

Harley  was  expecting  the  queen  with  much  impatience,  and 
even  exbibited  it  when  she  appeared.  After  retuming  bis  salu- 
lation,  Anne  seated  herseif  at  a  small  round  table,  on  which 
writing  materials  were  placed,  and  bebind  which  stood  a  laige 
Japan  screen,  while  the  prince  stationed  himself  beside  her  with 
nis  arm  leaning  on  the  back  of  her  chair. 

'^  The  time  is  at  length  arrived,  madam,"  said  Harley,  speak- 
ing  hurriedly,  and  energetically,  ^  when  some  positive  deci- 
sion  must  be  come  to,  and  when  either  I  and  baint-John,  or 
.Godolphin  and  Marlborough,  must  retire.  It  can  be  no  longer 
averted.  Positive  assurance  has  been  given  me  that  at  the  cabinet 
Council  which,  as  your  majesty  is  aware,  has  been  summoned  this 
moming,  theselords  will  announce  tbeir  intention  of  resigning,if 
I  am  not  dismissed«  It  will  therefore  be  a  trial  of  strength ;  out 
if  I  am  supported  by  your  majesty,  I  can  have  no  fear  as  to 
the  result" 

'^  I  hope  tbeir  threat  will  not  be  put  into  execution,  sir,"  replied 
Anne,  much  alarmed  at  what  she  heard.  ^*  This  is  a  most  nnfbr- 
tunate  juncture  for  a  change  of  ministry." 

^^  It  must  be  avoided,  if  possible,"  said  Prince  Geoi^e,  helping 
himself  to  a  lai^  pinch  of  snuff. 

**  There  is  no  way  of  avoiding  it,"  replied  Harley.  *'  The  diffi- 
culty  must  be  met;  and  I  contess  I  have  none  of  the  apprehen- 
sions  apparently  entertained  by  her  majesty.  An  outciy  will  no 
doubt  be  raised  at  first,  but  it  will  instandy  subside.  Marl- 
borough'spopularity  hasreached  its  climax — nay,is  on  the  decline. 
The  war  in  the  Low  Countries  has  been  too  long  protracted,  and 
the  public  coffers  have  been  too  heavily  drained  by  the  vast  sup- 
plies  required,  not  to  have  opened  the  eyes  of  all  thinking 
persons  to  the  grievance ;  and  they  have  begun  to  perceive,  now 
that  the  dazzle  of  victory  is  over,  that  this  most  expensive  pastime 
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18  önly  carried  on  to  enrich  the  commander-in-chief  himsel^ 
The  £arl  of  Rochester^  who  will  support  tbe  new  administration» 
threateDS  to  inquire  why  the  attacK  oa  France  is  ever  made 
through  the  Netherlands^  instead  of  through  Spain,  the  principal 
object  of  the  war,  and  where  cur  success  might  be  douole  wnat 
it  iSy  if  we  had  a  laraer  army  than  that  commanded  by  the  brave, 
though  rash,  Earl  of  Peterborongh.  Public  feeling,  moreover,  is 
againat  the  continuance  of  the  war.  We  have  bought  our 
honouTB  too  dearly ;  and  though  the  noisy  mob  may  lose  their 
idol,  Marlborough,  a  new  puppet  can  be  bought  for  them,  and 
at  a  less  ruinous  price.  As  to  Lord  Godolphin's  resignation, 
with  Submission  to  your  majesty,  it  will  be  scarcely  feit»  for  it  can 
be  well  supplied.'' 

"  By  Mr.  Harley  ?"  said  the  prince»  somewhat  sarcastically. 

*'  TSoy  by  a  far  better  man,  your  highness,"  replied  Harley-^ 
*^  by  Lord  Poulet  I  shall  be  well  content  to  hold  my  present 
office,  or  any  office  in  which  I  can  effectively  serve  her  majesty ; 
but  she  has  expressed  a  wish,  in  the  event  of  a  change,  that  I 
should  take  the  chancellorship  of  the  ezchequer.^ 

"  With  the  real  powers  of  govemment,"  muttered  the  prince. 

*'A  Tory  mimstry  can  be  instantly  formed,"  continucd 
Harley,  ^'  of  which  Lords  Bochester,  Nottingham,  Haversham, 
and  Dartmouth,  may  be  members.  All  your  majesty's  fiivourite 
measures  can  then  be  camed.  Youwill  never  again  be  thwarted 
as  you  have  been,  so  repeatedly,  and  so  vexatiously,  by  the 
insolent  and  domineering  Whigs. 

'^  You  promise  fairly,  sir,"  remarked  Anne. 

*'  I  promise  what  I  will  perform,  madam,"  replied  Harley* 
**  And  I  also  promise  your  highness,"  he  added  to  the  prince, 
**  an  exemption  from  those  sneers  and  censures  with  whicn  your 
administration  of  the  admiralty  has  been  visited«  Your  high* 
ness  owes  the  Tories  some  favour  for  a  special  service  they  have 
rendered  you,  to  which  I  need  not  allude." 

'^  I  am  not  unforgetful  for  the  handsome  provision  they  have 
made  for  me  in  case  of  her  dear  majesty's  demise  before  mme,  aa 
I  think  I  have  shewn,  sir,''  replied  the  prince,  with  a  low,  and 
somewhat  sarcastic  bow ;  **  but  I  don't  see  how  I  can  advise  the 
queen  to  support  them  now.  It  is  a  very  critical  juncture ; 
and  the  slightest  error  in  judgment  will  be  firaught  with  the  most 
perilous  consequences." 

*^  At  all  events  her  majesty  will  detennine,"  replied  Harley. 
**  I  have  used  every  argument  I  think  right  with  her." 

''  My  inclinations  are  with  you,  undoubtedly,"  replied  the 
queen. 

*^  If  such  is  really  the  case,  gracious  madam,''  replied  Harley, 
bending  the  knee  to  her,  **  do  not  hesitate.     Consult  your  own 
happiness — ^your  own  ffreatness.     And  do  not  finget  that  if 
MarlbG0t)ugh  and  Godolphin  go,  the  duchess  goes  likewise." 
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"  Enough,  sir,"  rejdied  the  queeiL  *^  You  may  rise.  I  have 
decided.     I  will  support  you.'' 

''  Take  time  to  renect — take  time  l^  cried  the  prince. 

**  I  have  reflected,"  replied  Anne.  "  Whatever  the  conae- 
quence  may  be,  Mr.  Harley  shall  have  my  support" 

^^  Your  majesty  will  never  repent  your  decision,''  rejoined  the 
secretary,  scarceiy  able  to  repress  his  satis&cdon. 

At  this  momenty  an  usher  entered  the  libraij,  and  informed 
the  queen  that  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  Lord  Godolphin 
were  without,  and  craved  an  instant  audience  of  her  majesty. 
Anne  looked  significandy  at  Harley. 

**  I  will  redre/'  said  the  secretary.  ^^  It  were  better  they  did 
not  know  of  this  interview." 

'^  You  cannot  retire  without  passing  through  the  room  where 
they  are  waitins,"  replied  the  queen. 

**  What  is  to  be  done  ?'  ezclaimed  the  prince.  *<  Stay,  I  have 
it.  Perhaps  Mr.  Harley  would  not  object  to  step  behind  thia 
screen?" 

Harley  signified  his  ready  acquiescence,  and  as  the  usher 
withdrew^  ensconced  himself  as  directed  by  the  prince.  The 
next  moment  the  usher  retumed,  and  announced  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  and  Lord  Godolphin. 

The  commander-in-chief  looked  graye ;  and  the  gloom  habitual 
to  the  countenance  of  the  lord-treasurer  was  now  almost  deepened 
to  severity.  Godolphin^s  usual  deportment,  though  desdtute  of 
haughtinessy  was  coid  and  repellinff ;  and  so  averse  was  he  to 
flattery,  or  to  the  show  of  it,  that  ne  almost  reseoted  common 
civility ;  while  frankness,  which  passed  with  him  for  sincerity,  ob- 
tained  more  credit  than  it  deserved.  His  complexion  was  black, 
with  thick  beetling  brows,  which  added  to  the  stemness  of 
his  expression.  He  was  somewhat  below  the  middle  size,  and 
of  a  spare  frame  ;  and  though  tumed  sixty,  looked  fiill  of  yigour, 
bodily  as  well  as  mentally.  He  seemed  one  of  those  men  made 
to  last.  He  was  plainly  attired  in  a  snufF-coloured  suit,  and  wore 
a  black  campaign  wig  that  harmonized  with  his  complexion» 
Godolphin  was  one  of  the  best,  if  not  one  of  the  greatest,  prime* 
ministers  that  this  country  «ver  possessed.  The  exalted  post 
which  he  fiUed  so  admira1>ly,  had  been  modestly  refused,  when 
proffered  to  him,  and  was  forced  upon  his  acceptance  by  Marl- 
borough, who  declared  that  he  himself  would  not  undertake  the 
command  of  the  army,  unless  Godolphin  regulated  the  supplies. 
By  diis  great  master  of  finance  the  revenue  was  so  much  im- 
proved,  that  in  spite  of  the  debts  of  the  nadon,  five  per  cent» 
mterest  was  paid  for  money  placed  in  the  public  funds ;  and  so 
incorrupdbly  nonest  was  he  in  die  administration  of  the  treasure 
oonfided  to  him,  so  utterly  free  fiom  venality  in  the  disposal  of 

Elace,  that,  in  spite  of  the  most  rigid  economy  in  his  own  esta- 
liahmeut,  he  quitted  office  little  richcr  than  he  entered  it. 
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Neither  would  he  ade  for  the  retiring  peneion  which  had  been 
promised  him. 

The  customary  salutations  havmg  been  gone  through^  bat 
more  coldlj  ana  formally  than  usually,  on  both  sides^  Marl- 
borough  spoke. 

'*  It  is  with  infinite  conoem  that  the  lord-treasurer  and  myself 

Sresent  ourselves  before  your  majesty,  to  advise  a  course  of  con- 
oct  which  we  have  reason  to  beUeve  may  prove  at  variance  with 
your  own  inclinations.  Nevertheless^  it  is  our  duty  so  to  advise 
ou,  and  we  do  not  shrink  from  the  task^  however  painful  it  may 
e  to  US.  Of  late,  to  our  great  grief,  we  have  found  that  your 
majesty  has  withdrawn  yourconfidence  fi-om  your  long-tried  and 
most  responsible  advisers,  and  has  bestowed  it  upon  one  little 
worthy  in  any  way  of  such  distinction ;  while  the  person  in 
question  has  been  further  favoured  by  irequent  Conferences  with 
you,  from  which  we  have  been  utterly  excluded.  If  we  have 
been  miainformed  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  say  so." 

"  If  your  grace  refers  to  Mr.  Harley,  ihave  certainly  permitted 
him  to  visit  me  rather  frequently  m  an  evening,"  replied  the 
queen»  fanning  herself  impatiently. 

**  Oor  Information  was  then  conrect,"  resumed  Marlborough, 
'^  and  your  majesty  having  made  the  admission,  we  demand  Mr. 
Harley's  dismissal.'* 

**  Demand  it?"  echoed  Anne.  **  Bat  let  that  pass.  On  what 
grounds  do  you  demand  his  dismissal?" 

On  these,  madam,"    replied    Godolphin,  Coming  forward. 

By  lending  your  countenance  to  so  notorious  an  intriguer 
with  France,  you  degrade  your  own  cabinet,  and  lessen  its  power, 
while  you  increase  me  confidence  of  its  opponents." 

*^  Yon  do  not  speak  with  your  wonted  calmness,  my  lord," 
observed  the  queen,  with  asperity.  *'  Can  it  be  jealousy  that 
moves  you  so  ?     . 

**  I  had  hoped  that  my  long  senrices  would  have  saved  me 
tcom  such  an  unworthy  Imputation/'  replied  Godolphin.  **  But 
if  your  majesty  has  forgotten  my  deserts,  I  have  not  fbigotten  the 
loyalty  and  devoUon  I  owe  you,  and  both  prompt  me  to  implore 
you  not  to  commit  the  honour  and  security  of  your  kingdom  to 
this  traitor.     He  will  be  as  felse  to  you  as  he  has  been  to  us." 

«  Though  we  have  hithcrto  failed  in  bringing  the  matter  home 
to  Harley  through  his  miserable  creature,  Greg,"  said  Marl- 
borough,  ^*  not  a  üoubt  can  exist  that  he  has  betrayed  the  secrets 
of  our  cabinet  to  that  of  France ;  and  I  have  yet  stronger  con-* 
firmation  in  these  letters,"  tendering  papers  to  the  queen, 
''which  were  found  upon  tbe  persons  of  two  smugglers  named 
Vallidre  and  Bera,  wbo  have  just  been  arrested,  and  who  were 
professedly  employed  by  him  to  obtain  intelligencc  on  the  French 
coast,  while  it  is  thus  proved,  beyond  all  questiou,  what  was  the 
actual  nature  of  their  Service.    It  is  true  that  the  corrcspondence 
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has  been  so  artfiiUy  contriyed  tfaat  Hadey  nwr  not  be  implicHled 
by  itybuthucriininalitjris  iuiqne8tioiiabl&  OntbesegioiiDdBitis^ 
madam,  as  well  aa  on  tbe  sround  of  bis  tieadiety  to  o^  bia  col- 
leag»».  that  we  äeu^  Mr.  Hufey's  dismk»!  fiom  yoor 
aeince. 

**  Aod  if  I  duHild  declioe  to  oomi^y  with  the  denumd — ^wbat 
theo  7"  aaid  the  queen,  agitadng  her  £m  moie  vidcndy  dun 
befbre»  while  Hariey,  with  bis  finger  od  bis  ups,  peoed  fiom 
bebind  the  screen,  to  watch  the  efiect  of  her  apeedi  on  the  dnke. 

'*  If  after  what  bas  been  said  yonr  nuyesty  lemains  insensüde 
to  the  prejudice  done  yon  by  tnis  peiaon,  we  can  only  lament 
your  wilfiil  bUndnesa»"  replied  Maiuxxongb,  firmly ;  ^  bot  we 
are  boond  to  r^aid  our  own  honour  and  reputati<Hi ;  and  we 
hereby  respectfuUy  annoonce  to  you,  tbat  no  coranderation  shall 
induoe  us  to  senre  longer  with  one  whom  we  hold  unworthy  of 
association  with  men  of  honour." 

*'  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  has  fully  expressed  my  sentiments^ 
madam,"  sud  Lord  Godolphin. 

^^  You  will  act  upon  the  determination  you  baye  so  respeeiftify 
announced,  my  loids,  if  jou  think  proper,"  replied  Anne,  rising 
with  dignity ;  ^*  but  I  will  fUft  disnusa  Mr.  Hari^." 

^'Wm  your  majeaty  grant  me  a  hearing?  interposed  the 
prince. 

**  Not  if  your  highness  is  about  to  8U|^rt  their  aignments," 
replied  Anne,  peremptorily. 

"  Bravo ! "  cried  Harley  to  himself  behind  the  screen.     *'  All 


IS  won.'* 


^^Your  majesty  will  then  consider  us  as  forced  from  your 
Service,"  said  Marlborouffb  in  a  firm,  but  moumful  tone. 

And  bowing  profoundrjr,  he  withdrew  with  Grodolphin. 

**  How  shaU  I  thank  your  majesty  ?"  cried  Harley,  stepping 
firom  behind  the  screen. 

^*  I  know  not  how  I  have  got  through  it,"  said  Anne,  sinking 
into  the  chair.    "  My  mind  mis^ves  me." 

"  And  so  does  mine — terrioly,"  cried  the  prince*  **  You 
would  not  listen  to  me  while  there  was  yet  time.*' 

*^  You  have  acted  nobly — courageously,  madam^"  said  Harley. 
<f  But  the  blow  must  be  foUowed  up  to  ensure  a  victory." 

*^  True,"  replied  Anne,  rising ;  <^  and,  therefore,  let  us  go  to 
the  privy-counciL" 


CHAPTEE  TH£   TWENTT-8ECOKD. 
SRXWUrO  HOW  TBS  TABLE8  TfEBB   TÜBNED  ÜFON  THX  8ECRBTABT. 

Once  again,  on  that  same  day,  Masham  and  Abigul  met,  and  in 
the  same  place  too.  Ascertaming  that  the  queen  was  engaged 
with  the  privy-council,  the  fair  attendant  took  advantage  of  the 
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opportuniqr  that  presented  itself  to  retnrn  to  the  ante-room,  where 
sfae  was  not  without  the  hope  of  findine  her  lover,  aod  where 
ahe  in  reaUty  did  find  him.  DeligfatibF  was  the  mterview  that 
cnsued,  but  it  was  unfortunately  cut  short,  and  at  the  tenderest 
point  tooy  by  the  abrupt  entrance  of  the  c^ueen  and  her  consort, 
Anne  was  in  a  State  of  too  ffreat  pertorbation  to  notice  Masham, 
who  qprang  backward  as  1^  door  opened,  and  affected  to  be 
employed  at  one  of  the  tables;  but  the  prince  shook  bis  head 
at  nim»  with  a  look  that  seemed  to  say — ^  You  are  resolved  to 
be  detected,  you  impmdent  rascal  I" 

^*  What  has  happened,  gracious  madam?^  eried  Abigail^  flying 
to  the  queen*  *^  I  thooght  you  were  engaged  with  the  privy- 
€»imciL'' 

**  The  Council  is  brd^en  up,"  replied  the  queen,  hurriedly. 
^  They  met  not  to  deliberate,  but  to  dispute ;  and  I  therefore 
put  a  sudden  termination  to  the  meeting.'' 

^  I  can  guess  the  cause  of  the  dispute,"  said  AbigaiL  *^  The 
treasurer  and  the  duke  made  their  threatened  attack  on  Mr. 
Harley." 

**  Neither  the  duke  nor  the  treasurer  were  there,"  replied  the 
queen ;  **  but  you  shall  hear  what  occurred.  I  took  my  place 
as  usual, — ^the  whole  of  the  Council  being  assembled,  with  the  ex- 
ception  of  the  two  important  membejrs  you  have  mentioned,  for 
wndse  absence,  however,  I  was  prepared,  and  was  therefore  not 
surprised  at  it  After  a  brief  pause,  during  which  I  ob- 
served  the  Council  eye  each  other  significantly,  I  motioned 
Mr.  Harley  to  open  the  business  of  the  meeting.  He  obeyed ; 
bot  had  scarcely  commenced,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
Duke  of  Someiset,  who  arose,  and  ezclatmed  with  great  vehe- 
mence, '  It  is  a  mockeiy  to  proceed  further.  We  cannot  delibe- 
nte  when  the  two  leaders  of  the  cabinet — persons  by  whose 
opinions  we  must  be  govemed — are  absent'  The  duke 
had  scarcely  sat  down,  when  the  Earl  of  Sunderland  arose,  and 
said  in  a  stem  tone  to  Harley,  <  I  demand  to  know  from  Mr. 
Secretaiy  why  we  are  deprived  of  the  attendance  of  the  com- 
mander-in-cmef  and  the  lord- treasurer?  When  I  parted  with 
them  both,  an  hour  ago,  I  know  it  was  their  intention,  under 
certain  cinrumstances,  to  be  present' — *  You  have  no  right  to 
put  the  question  to  me,  my  lord,'  replied  Mr.  Harley,  '  and  I 
decline  to  answer  it  But  as  you  State  that  the  duke  and 
treasurer  only  meant  to  attend,  under  ^  certain  circumstances,' 
perhaps  you  will  State  what  those  circumstances  are  ? — '  The  cir- 
cumstances  are  these,  sir,'  the  earl  reioined:  'they  were  aboutto 
aiffnify  to  the  queen  that  they  would  no  lonffer  serve  with  you, 
wbom  they  find  have  play  ed  them  falsely.  And  by  their  absence,  I 
understand  that  her  majesty  has  accepted  their  resienation.  As 
their  lordships  will  not  serve  with  you,  neither  wul  I,  nor  will 
any  of  the  counciL'    '  There  you  are  wrong,  my  lord,'  cried 
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Mr.  Saint-Johni  *  for  /  will  I  will  fearlessly  and  Btrenuously 
Support  her  majesty's  determinatioa  against  all  Opposition«' 
Sir  Thomas  Mansell,  and  Sir  Simon  Harcourt  followed,  to  the 
same  effect,  but  all  the  rest  sided  with  Sunderland,  and  so  fiecce 
a  discttssion  commenced  between  the  conflicting  parties»  and  such 
opprobious  language  was  used  towards  Mr.  Haney»  and  so  little 
respect  shewn  to  myself,  that  I  broke  up  the  meeting,-  and  re- 
tired." 

'^  Your  majesty  has  therefore  placed  yourself  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Harley  ?"  eried  Abigail,  joyfuUy. 

"  Entirely,"  replied  the  queen. 

'<  Oh !  how  elad  I  am  to  hear  it,"  eried  Abigail,  hazarding  a 
side-look  at  Masham,  who  was  listening  attentively  to  the  con-> 
versation.     "  Your  majesty  will  now  have  sorae  quiet." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  am  afraid  all  chance  of  quiet  is  at  an 
end,"  eried  the  prince,  heaving  a  deep  sigh. 

^'  I  am  ezpecting  a  visit  from  Mr.  Harley  to  advise  what  course 
is  next  to  be  piursued,"  said  the  queen.  *^  Ha !  here  he  is,"  she 
added,  as  the  aoor  opened.  '^  No ;"  and  her  countenance  felL 
'^  It  is  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough !" 

*'  The  duchess !"  exclaimed  the  prince  and  Abigail  together. 

'^  I  am  unwelcome  and  unexpected,  I  perceive,"  said  the 
duchessy  maintaining  her  imperious  air  and  deportment  as  she 
advanced  towards  the  queen.  '^  No  matter.  I  have  that  to  say 
which  mtist  be  said,  ana  quickly.  Before  your  majesty  is  finally 
and  irretrievably  committed  to  this  step,  you  will  do  well  to 
pause.  At  all  events,  I  will  shew  you  the  dangerous  position  in 
which  you  stand.  The  rumour  of  the  change  of  administration 
has  spread  with  lightning  swiftness.  The  coiFee-houses  are 
thronged  with  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  who 
have  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  in  no  measured  terms,  and 
the  language  they  now  hold  will  be  repeated  when  they  take  their 
places  to-nieht.  Those  of  the  commons  declare  that  the  bill 
of  supply  which  was  ordered  for  to-day  shall  be  allowed  to  lie 
on  the  table  unread.  Already  the  news  of  the  treasurer's 
resignation  has  reached  the  city,  and  Stocks  have  fallen  lower 
than  they  have  ever  been  known  dunng  your  majesty's  reign, 
while  a  meeting  of  the  wealthiest  merchants  has  been  called  to 
consider  what  is  to  be  done  in  a  crisis  so  alarming.  As  to  the 
people,  they  are  in  a  State  of  ferment.  The  precincts  of  the 
palace  are  surrounded  by  crowds,  who  are  giving  vent  to  their 
anger  in  hootings  and  groans." 

*^  It  is  true,  your  majesty,"  eried  Masham,  looking  out  of  the 
window ;  ^'  the  park  is  throneed  with  a  vast  mob,  who  appear  in 
a  very  excited  State.     There!  you  may  hear  their  shouts." 

And  as  he  spoke,  distant  groans  were  heard. 

The  duchess  watched  the  queen's  changing  countenance  with 
exultation.     She  read  in  it  the  impression  she  had  produced. 
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*'  A  populär  tumult  will  ensue,"  she  cried ;  "  and  once  begun, 
-who  shall  say  where  it  will  end." 

•*  It  is  a  plot !"  cried  the  queen,  enraged  and  alarmed.  **  I  will 
not  be  intimidated." 

**  Your  majesty  bad  better  listen  to  reason,**  remarked  tbe  prince. 
^'  Mr.  Harley  may  find  tbese  difficulties  unsunnountable." 

**  Mr.  Harley  cannot  carry  on  the  govemment,  as  her  majesty 
^11  find,"  Said  the  duchess.  *'  Hated  by  the  Whigs,  distrusted 
by  the  Torics,  he  will  neither  have  the  confidence  o{  the  one 
party,  nor  the  support  of  the  other,  while  labouring  as  he  does 
under  the  ^ave  suspicion  of  trafficking  with  France,  bis  instant 
dismissal  will  be  called  for  by  the  voice  of  the  whole  nation.  So 
ciicumstanced,  he  cannot  stand  for  a  day ;  and  her  majesty  will 
have  to  bear  all  the  fearfiil  consequences  of  the  attempt,  with  the 
disgrace  of  failure." 

"  Your  majesty  had  better  re-consider  your  opinion,"  urged 
the  prince. 

"  There  is  no  time  to  re-consider  it,**  said  the  duchess.  "  An 
instant  decision  must  be  made.  There  is  but  one  way  of  dis* 
persing  those  crowds,  and  of  appeasing  the  populär  mdigna- 
tion." 

''  And  that  way  I  will  not  adopt,"  replied  Anne,  firmly.  "  I 
have  promised  to  support  Mr.  Harley;  and  as  long  as  he 
chooses  to  persevere,  I  will  uphold  bim." 

'*  Worthily  resolved,  madam,"  cried  AbigiuL 

''  Peace,  wench,  and  deliver  your  opinion  when  it  is  asked,'' 
cried  the  duchess,  coarsely.  **  I  take  my  leave  of  your  majesty. 
To-morrow,  it  will  be  your  tum  to  come  to  me." 

She  then  moved  towards  the  door,  but  her  departure  was 
checked  by  the  sudden  entrance  of  Harley.  His  looks  bespoke 
agitation  and  alarm. 

'*  She  here !''  he  muttered.  *'  I  hoped  to  have  anticipated  her. 
But  no  matter.  Stav,  duchess,"  he  added,  aloud,  **  you  may 
wish  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say  to  her  majesty.  Madam,''  he 
continued,  throwing  himself  at  the  queen's  feet,  **  I  humbly  thank 
you  for  the  trust  you  have  been  graciously  pleased  to  repose  in 
me ;  but  with  the  most  ardent  desire  to  serve  you,  and  to  carry 
out  your  designs,  I  am  unable  to  do  so.'* 

«  He  confesses  his  incompetencyl"  exclaimed  the  duchess» 
triumphantly.     *'I  knew  he  would  be  compelied  to  do  so." 

«*  The  fitiends  on  whom  I  relied  have  fallen  firom  me /^ 

pnrsned  Harley. 

''  It  is  needfess  to  proceed,  sir,"  intermpted  the  duchess.  *'  I 
have  alieady  shewn  her  majesty  the  utter  incapacity  of  the 

tersons  to  whom  she  has  thought  fit  to  entrust  the  affairs  of  her 
ingdom." 

**  I  hope  you  have  also  shewn  her  majesty  that  our  inability 
«rises  diiefly,  if  not  wholly,  from  your  macoinations,  duchess,** 
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leplied  Harley.  '^It  is  with  iiiexpre«ble  concem  that  I  am 
compelled  to  tender  my  resignation  tx>  your  majesty.'* 

<' Resign  befiyre  he  has  ever  held  office  T  cried  the  dudiess, 
derisively.     ^'  A  capitaljest — ha  I  ha  I     So  ends  this  fiuce." 

"  My  fiiends,  Saint-Hfohn,  ManaeU,  and  Haroooit,  xetive  vdth 
me,"  coDtiDued  Harley. 

'*  Cholmondeley,  Walpole,  and  Montagu  shall  have  their 
placesy"  mattered  the  ducbess. 

'*  I  acoept  your  resignation  with  as  mach  reffret  as  you  tender 
it,  Mr.  Harley,"  said  äe  qaeen ;  *'  but  though  I  loee  yoor  BOh 
▼ices,  you  shall  not  lose  my  &voar.  Ducheas,  as  you  nave  ex« 
cited  tnis  tumult,  you  will  dow  perhaps  take  means  to  allay  it." 

''Your  migesty's  happy  decision  needs  but  to  be  pubHcIy 
annouDced  to  chanse  those  demonstrations  of  discontent  into 
rejoicings,"  replied  the  ducbess.  ''  I  will  set  about  it  immediately. 
Poor  ex-aecretary  I  He  resembles  his  slippery  namesake  Harley- 
quin,  when  robbed  of  his  wand  by  Pierrot*' 

'*  A  Qorry  jest  T  exdaimed  Abigail — ''  and  as  ungenerous  as 
scary." 

''If  yoET  mi^estr  desires  to  propitiate  the  fiiends  you  have 
deserted,  and  have  been  obliged  to  recal,  you  wiU  dischaige  yoor 
f(»rward  attendant,"  cried  the  ducbess. 

''  Whatever  happens,  ducbess,  Abigail  will  remain  with  me," 
replied  the  queen. 

*'  Your  majesty  has  seen  how  ineffectual  your  resolutions  are,** 
Tejoined  the  ducbess,  sarcastically.     "  Aeain  I  take  my  leave.*' 

"  To  the  door,  Masham  I"  cried  the  pnnce. 

''  Masham  P  exclaimed  the  ducbess,  looking  round ;  "  I 
thouffht  he  was  banished" 

"  I  meant  Mezansene,"  replied  the  prince,  in  some  embarraas- 
ment.     ''  Deuce  take  my  unlucky  tongue  I" 

''  There  is  something  in  this,"  muttered  the  ducbess.    **  That 

7oung  man  is  very  like  Madiam.     I  must  have  an  eye  upon  bioL 
go   to   execute  your  majesty's  bebests."     And  making  a 
profound  obeisance,  she  witbdrew. 

''  I  am  now  nothing  more  than  your  majesty's  servant,"  ob- 
served  Harley. 

''  You  are  no  longer  my  minister,"  retumed  the  queen;  ''bot 
you  are  as  much  my  friend — ^my  adviser — as  ever." 


END  of   the  FIBST  BOOK. 
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**  Poor  Tom,  thy  hom  U  diy."— Lx4B. 

'*  A  few  liom-ihaTiiigB  with  a  bone  or  two."—- BiK  Jomoir. 

** To  use  xnany metaphon^poetieal  plirases  in  prose, or  ink-hornetenns,  gmeUeth 
«f  aflectation.'* — Wsioht*8  Pabsions  of  the  Mind. 

Ukdbb  tlie  title  of  '*A  New  Spirit  rftheAge^  edUed  by  R.  ff.  ffame, 
amihar  cf  <  Orion^  <  Gregory  VILy  SfcJ"  we  have  a  work,  which 
Bight  better  have  bome  die  designadon  that  introduces  our  remarks; 
exoept  thaty  so  designated,  there  would  have  been  some  incongruitj  to 
nodee,  between  die  faimess  and  truth  of  the  dde,  and  die  remarkable 
want  of  those  qualides  in  the  work  itself. 

This  new  ^^  Spirit  of  the  Age  "  is  ayowedly  sent  into  the  world  to 
do  for  the  twenty  years  last  past  in  England,  what  Hazlitt,  in  the  old 
^  Spirit  of  the  Age,"  did  for  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  Century. 
The  editor  consequendy  annoances  himself,  in  no  nninteüigible  tennSi 
as  a  new  Hazlitt.    And  a  new  Hasditt  he  is. 

We  are  bocind  in  all  consdence  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  a 
uniform  exactnes»— yea,  admirable  harmony— -between  the  modesty  of 
this  tadt  dedaradon  and  the  tone  of  most  of  the  cridcisms  upon  the 
Kew  Spiiit.  Still,  it  might  have  been  better  to  have  reoollected  Ltidy 
Teazle'M  maxim  abont  leaving  honour  unmentioned — and  to  have  said 
nothing  about  Hazlitt  That  bold  and  brilliant  writer  prodnced,  in 
the  Ydume  referred  to,  the  least  yaluable  and  satisfactory  of  his  works; 
bot  whateyer  gi^  he  may  be  seen  to  have  left  in  his  design;  however 
abort  of  a  füll  and  complete  measurement  of  his  age  his  single-minded- 
ness  may  haye  fallen;  and  however  wandng  even  his  acttteness  and 
sympathy  may  haye  been,  in  the  requisite  yariety  of  power  to  obsenre 
with  distinctness,  to  picture  with  equal  feree,  and  to  appredate  with 
nniyersal  fidelity  all  the  many  qnalities  of  morality  and  intellect  com- 
Inned  in  the  ^'  spirit"  he  was  to  reyiew — ^yet  he  at  least  proyed  at  the 
Tery  ontset  that  he  feit  and  comprehended  the  first  ^sdnguishing 
prindple  of  his  great  subject — ^its  '*  many-sidedness :"  a  principle  which 
the  philosopher  of  the  New  Spirit  appears  to  have  never  onoe  reco- 
gnised  or  thought  of,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  tdls. 

Haditt,  if  unfitted  to  realize  his  own  concepdon,  and  to  do  what 
nobody  eise  oould  perhaps  at  any  period,  dearly  imderstood  the  ^  Spirit 
of  the  Age"  to  mean  a  power  visible  in  the  working  of  infinite  and 
most  oppoeite  influenoes;  the  acd<m  of  many  minds,  in  ways  essenda^ 
difierent  and  wonderfnlly  remote  from  each  other,  while  ranning  yery 
often  insensibly  to  a  point ;  the  distinguishing  quality  of  the  dme^ 
manifesied  in  the  Operation  of  its  hundred  principid  products  of 
Thought  and  Action.  His  sympathies  were  no  narrower  in  their 
ränge  than  his  understanding.  In  his  work  on  the  age,  he  wrote  of 
Wordsworth,  and  he  wrote  also  of  Bentham.  In  the  number  of  Atr 
spirits,  he  indaded  Moore,  and  he  induded  Malthus  too;  he  took  in 
Irving  the  Reverend,  and  Crabbe,  and  Wilberforce,  as  well  as  Byron 
and  the  Wicked;  if  he  had  one  eye  on  Eldon,  he  had  his  other  on 
Bordett ;  while  Cobbett  paired  off'  with  Charles  Lamb,  Ldgh  Hunt 
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was  in  companionsliip  with  Gifford ;  Brougham  and  Soutbej  walked 
arm  in  ann. 

Here,  at  least,  was  something  like  a  general  scheme,  an  aim  at  com- 
prehensiveness,  and  the  frank  acknowledgment  and  recognition  of  suf- 
ficient  Tarieties  of  character  and  genius-H[each,  aftcr  its  kind,  working 
in  its  own  original  field,  for  an  end  specified,  and  in  the  open  eye  of 
the  world)T— to  conjure  up  the  idea  and  image  of  a  Power  anjthing 
but  contemptible  even  when  calling  itself  tbe  Spirit  of  the  Age. 

But  the  New  Spirit  is  altogether,  from  head  to  foot,  quite  another 
affair.  Fatlier  Mathew,  for  example,  has  never  been  heai'd  of  hj  the 
hero  of  the  New  Spirit — ^pity  but  he  had.  The  present  Spirit  is  the 
spirit  of  a  selection  of  names  more  or  less  conspicuous  on  the  roll  of 
literature,  omltting  almost  every  honoured  name  whatever  that  happens 
to  be  in  any  respect  celebrated  out  of  it.  It  is  not»  like  the  old,  a 
meeting  of  the  mighty  waters;  but  a  rivulet,  very  shaUow  and  frothy 
in  places,  calling  itself  the  ocean  because  it  runs  into  it. 

Twenty  years  ago!  Why,  Peel  was  then  in  bis  political  apprentice- 
ship,  hardly  venturuig  to  dream  of  attaining  to  the  undivided  leader- 
ship  of  a  great  party;  and  O'Connell,  at  that  time  of  day,  had  not 
carried  the  Cläre  electiony  which  made  some  difference.  Since  theo, 
the  twinklers  of  that  time  have,  in  the  sight  of  all  men, 

"  Flamed  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky,** 

and  may  in  some  quarters  be  regarded  as  not  absolotely  unentitled  to 
be  numbered  among  the  spirits  of  the  age — good  or  evU — ^but  perhaps 
the  people  in  those  quarters  are  aU  wrong. 

lliese,  howeyer,  are  but  two—mentioned  for  their  eminence  and 
oppositeness — two  only  of  the  many  distinguished  names  which  should 
have  crowded  the  list,  and.  rendered  it  startling  with  prodigious  con-* 
trasts  of  force  and  pretension,  had  the  object  pursued  been  the  object 
advertised — to  picture  a  new  spirit  of  the  age,  and  thus  to  portray 
its  leading  minds  in  their  several  spheres  of  action  impartially.  The 
objecty  indeed,  has  not  been  even  attempted;  unkss  we  are  to  imagine 
that  in  Lord  Ashley  (almost  the  only  name  unassociated  with  literature 
oontained  in  the  two  volumes)  are  comprised  aU  the  talents  and  all  the 
ezcellences,  all  the  wisdom  and  virtue  put  into  action^  all  the  philan- 
thropy  and  enlightenment  of  the  age,  that  happens  to  be  not  monopo* 
lized  by  authors. 

We  must,  therefore,  look  at  these  volumes  as  attempting  to  portray 
not  a  new  spirit  of  the  age,  but  simply  a  new  literary  spirit,  This  is 
narrowing  the  grotmd  wonderfully;  and  yet  we  see  in  the  smaller  de- 
sign  a  defidency  as  glaring.  The  impotence  of  the  attempt  is  not  a 
jot  less  ludicrousy  and  the  partiality  and  presumption  not  a  jot  less 
censorable. 

We  make  no  objection  to  the  spirits  chosen  to  constitute  the  "  new 
spirit " — ^not  to  any  one  of  them.  Several»  if  they  are  modest,  will 
wonder  perhaps  at  seeing  themselves  there  at  all;  and  others  have  un* 
doubtedly  eamed  a  right  to  be  left  out,  and  to  have  been  spared  the 
pain  of  being  unceremoniously  dragged  forth  for  sham-review  and 
mock  honour  in  this  way.  There,  however,  they  are;  of  them  anon. 
Ourbusiness  is  first  with  the  defidencies— or  we  should  say,  with  more 
oorrectness,  the  omissions,  for  the  other  word  applies  equally  to  the 
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treatment  which  the  majoritj  of  the  introduced  have  ezperienced. 
And  to  these  omissions,  the  following  passage  of  the  preface  refera: — 

**  It  has  been  tbroaghout  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  the  editor,  more  keenly  feit 
ai  the  work  drev  towards  its  conclusion,  that  he  found  himself  compelled  to  omit 
fieveral  names  which  should  hare  been  inclnded ;  oot  merely  of  aathon,  wbo,  like 
himself,  belong  only  to  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  but  of  Teterans  in  the  field  of 
literatore,  who  have  not  been  daly  estimated  m  ooliections  of  this  kind.  Inability 
to  find  suJBicient  space  is  one  of  tbe  chief  canses ;  in  some  cases,  howeyer,  the 
Omission  is  attribntable  to  a  difficnity  of  Classification,  or  the  perplezity  inducel  by 
a  Tersatility  of  talents  in  the  same  indiyidnaL" 

"  Seyeral"  names  then  are  confessedlj  omitted,  names  without  which 
the  new  spirit  is  a  spirit  that  requires  to  be  rectified.  No  mention  of 
tbem  is  made,  but  amongst  the  ''  several**  are  a  few  writers  of  historj, 
such  as  Hallaniy  Alison,  Turner,  and  Lingard;  and  certain  members 
cf  the  aristocracy,  who,  though  not  exclusivelj  of  the  Ashlej  school, 
liaye  serred  in  the  fields  of  philanthropj;  but  what  is  more  to  the 
point  here,  have  also  assodated  themselves  with  literature;  the  named 
of  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  Lord  Mahon,  Lord  Normanbj,  and  Lord 
John  Russell,  occur  among  others  to  the  reader's  recoUection.  The 
ezaet  reason  for  the  Omission  of  these  "writers  (of  their  very  names^ 
except  in  one  instance  or  two)  it  would  be  tedious  to  make  a  matter 
of  speculation — ^whether  their  talents  were  too  yersatile,  or  the  space 
too  contracted,  remains  a  secret. 

It  must  be  from  one  of  these  two  assigned  causes,  that  a  few  of  the 
novelists  are  as  unceremoniously  left  out — more  unceremoniously,  seeing 
that  the  list  of  additions  to  the  **  seyeral"  commenccs  with  ladies — as 
Ladies  Blessington,  Charlotte  Burj,  and  Morgan.  Better  however  to 
omit,  than  to  vituperate  with  the  grossness  that  marks  the  assault  on 
Mrs.  TroUope.  Who  are  the  civilized  critics  that  thus  **  tomahawk'* 
ladies!  Miss  Edgeworth  surelj  belongs  still  to  the  present,  and  Mrs« 
Southej,  and  Mrs.  Bray,  too;  jet  these  can  scarcelj  command  a  word 
— a  tribute  not  accorded  at  all  to  such  novelists  as  Morier  and  Ward; 
Warren  and  Benjamin  DTsraeli;  the  author  of  "  Tom  Cringle's  Log," 
the  author  of  "  Cyril  Thomton,"  Chamier,  Grattan,  Ollier,  &c.  Hogg, 
Gralt,  Hope,  Lister,  and  one  or  two  more  of  his  contemporaries, 
are,  like  Theodore  Hook,  dead;  but  Hook  only  is  mentioned,  for 
Hook  is  a  subject  for  an  article,  which  touches  with  anjthing  but 
dignity  upon  a  small  portion  of  a  large  subject.  Lockhart  and  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  also  figure  among  the  illustrious  omitted;  for  what 
reason  they  are  left  out  it  is  absolutcly  impossible  to  guess ;  perhaps, 
their  powers  are  so  confoundedly  versatile — ^perhaps,  they  could  not 
be  packed  up,  easily,  in  half  a  une;  perhaps  it  was  thonght  safer  to 
let  them  alone. 

The  American  writers  whose  works,  like  those  of  Washington 
Irying,  (one  of  the  eider  **  spirits,")  form  part  of  modern  English 
Hterature,  have  nothing  whateyer  to  do  with  the  new  spirit  of  the 
age.  Cooper  and  Haliburton  are  out.  **  Leatherstocking"  and  "  Sant 
SlidL"  are  bodily  substances,  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  presence  of 
apirits. 

Equally  will  the  readcr  be  at  a  loss  to  discoyer,  on  what  principlc 
of  selection,  by  what  crotchet  of  taste,  conformably  to  what  rule  of 
philoBophical  criticism,  the  poets  haye  been  adopted  or  rejected. 
Croly  and  Bogers  may  haye  been  rejected  as  of  the  past,  yet  they  are 
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present  also  upon  a  principle  not  in  the  least  Lnsh.  Allan  Cim- 
ningham  may  haye  be^  excLoded  becanae  he  is  dead;  and  Moir  be» 
cause  he  is  living.  What  prindple  govems  the  rqjection  of  Barry 
Cornwall,  who  is  just  singing  new  songs»  and  yet  is  not  of  the  new 
Spirit!  Robert  Montgomery,  by  the  way,  is  a  noticeable  spirit*-Jamef 
Montgomery  is  not!    After  tlus  fact,  it  may  be  idle  to  aay  more. 

It  would  take  us  too  far,  and  into  strangely  mingled  oompany,  to 
consider  at  length  these  mystic  points;  and  aa  we  now  approach  that 
Short  oonsideration  of  the  artides  Ihemselves  which  is  all  thqr  are 
entiüed  to»  and  as  literary  critidsrns  much  more,  it  will  be  neoessary 
to  have  in  mind  the  editorial  announcement  at  the  dose  of  the  pre- 
face: — 

'^  It  will  be  suffidently  apparent  that  severai  hands  are  in  the  work«** 
That  the  ^'seyeral"  here  alluded  to  are  not  the  '*  several"  alloded  to 
before  as  exduded  by  yirtue  of  the  number  of  their  daims  to  ad- 
mission,  or  for  the  reason  aasigned  by  Joseph  Andrews  for  not  carving 
horses  and  heroes  on  the  head  of  his  walking-stick — ^' want  of  room* 
— \b  fairly  supposable;  but  of  oourse  it  would  be  altogether  as  unfiedr 
to  suppose,  that  the  "  several  hands*'  engaged  in  the  work  itsdf,  have 
been  employed  therein  in  a  redprodty  of  puff,  in  bandying  personal 
oompliment,  and  decorating  each  other's  dirty  fingers  with  tawd^  rings. 
It  is  infinitdy  more  allowable,  and  indeed  quite  within  the  compass  of 
fair  conjecture,  to  presume  that  the  editorial  example  openly  and 
aomewhat  ostentatiously  set,  has  been  foUowed  by  each  of  the  several 
modest  contributors,  and  that  the  rule  adopted  was,  that  each  '<  band"* 
should  hdp  itself,  each  bell  have  its  own  clapper,  and  every  censor  of 
others  be  judge  in  his  own  case.  A  notable  example  of  this  new  mode 
of  "  blowing  one's  own  hom,"  is  to  be  found  at  the  hundredth  page  of 
the  second  volume,  from  which  we  quote  the  foUowing  remark  and 
reference.  The  "  unacted  dramatbts**  are  the  gentle  persons  spoken 
of  in  the  text. 

CONTBIBUTOB« 

'*  That  in  the  pure  dement  of  dramatic  composition  they  also  con- 
sider themsdyes  worthy  to  be  '  ranked  with  some  of  the  dramatists  of 
a  nobler  era,'  is  undoubtedly  true, — ^and  one  of  them  has*.been  heard 
to  set  at  nought  the  scoffs  of  his  time»  by  elaming  to  rank^  in  tke  pure 
elements  qftragedy,  toith  the  dramatists  qfthe  Greek  or  Eüzabethan 
agesr 

MB.  HOBNE. 

<<  Our  esteemed  contributor  avoids  naming  the  Anthor  of '  Cosmo 
de  Medid,'  and  '  Gregory  VIL/  for  obvious  reasons;  but  lest  some 
others  might  have  to  bear  the  odium  of  taking  their  position  into  their 
own  hands,  the  offender  is  hereby  *  given  up'  to  justice.** 

Great  events  from  trivial  causes  are  common  things  enough;  the 
cnriosity  now-a-days  arises,  not  so  much  ürom  the  smidhiess,  as  from 
the  extreme  oddity  of  a  cause.  The  incongruity,  the  apparent  fion- 
sequUur'itivenesSf  is  sometimes  comical — as  in  the  present  case.  If 
one  particular  tragedy  had  been  but  acted,  in  all  probability  these 
critiaü  Sketches  would  never  have  been  written;  the  Age  would  not 
have  been  made  to  laugh  at  its  distorted  image,  nor  the  Body  of  the 
Time  had  reason  to  blush  for  its  new  Spirit. 
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HaTing  oopaed  the  edttor^s  Bote»  it  wcndd  be  uijiut  to  onit  Ü» 
esprestion  of  his  «izie(7(w]iidi  refen  eq^ecialij  to  whaterer  harn  been 
writlen  bj  faüoBelf  in  the  work)  tfaat  his  readere  **  shonld  neyer  aus- 
take  the  aelf-eoiifldence  of  the  critie  for  arrogance,  or  the  presumpta- 
om  tone  of  aaramed  aoperiority,  whidi  are  so  revolting;"  it  ia  to  be 
attribnted  lo  bis  ''atrong  feeüng  of  oonvietiony  and  a  belief  that  be 
dearly  aeea  tiie  tmth  of  tbe  matter  in  qnestion.''    That  is  alL 

The  work,  then,  ia  to  be  taken  as  the  produetion  of  serend  handa-*- 
or  Haditta,  aa  they  mi^  be  caUed — handa»  with  nobodiea  «ttached  to 
them;  hands  that  do  their  **  apiiiting»"  not  qmte  ao  genüj,  so  pleaaant^f, 
or  60  faithfullj,  as  the  hands  with  invisible  owners  in  the  faiiy  tale. 

Here  we  have  incidentallj  made  an  allusion  that  brings  tu  by  a 
Short  eilt  to  one  of  the  prindpal  **  features*'  of  the  work.  Hands  and 
Cürj-tales!  Alas,  for  faiiy-tale  and  legend,  for  now  they  bare  fallen 
nnder  the  iron  band  of  a  mercOess  mondist. 

Tnilj,  one  of  these  hands  is  by  its  own  confession — ^for  it  has  a 
▼oice— an  '^iron  band;"  of  no  less  hard  a  metal;  and  it  is  laid  thoa 
beavily  in  parpose,  cmshingly  in  intention,  on  no  oiher  anthor  alive 
than  the  anthor  of  the  famoos  ^'  Ingoldsby  Legends."  We  qnole 
verbatim  from  p.  150,  vol.  L : — 

**  The  present  age  ia  bad  enongb  withont  smck  agntttmee.  Wlierefbre  an 
nron  hana  is  now  kid  upon  the  Shoulder  of  ThomsB  Lugoldsfay,  and  a  Toiee 
marmiin  in  bis  ear,  *  Brotaer,  no  more  of  this  V  ** 

No  more  of  thisl  That  is,  no  more  of  the  Ingoldsby  Legendsl 
Knowing  of  what  the  band  oonsists,  it  would  be  pleasant  to  know  of 
what  metal  the  face  that  belongs  to  it  is  made.  "  No  more  of  this  T 
Sach  is  the  fratemal  injunction;  and  nothing  eise  could  we  make  of 
it,  though  we  were  to  read  it  and  print  it  a  thousand  times.  What 
innocent  sin  hath  the  Ingoldsby  legend  committed  I  Alas,  the  worst 
of  sins— it  has  made  men  langh ;  it  has  incorred  the  deadly,  the  in- 
ezpiaUe  gnih  of  popularityl 

**  Tbe  *  Ingaldibj  Legends '  stand  quite  alooe,— «od  they  alwajs  will  stand  qnita 
alone, — tot  tae  *  joke '  will  neTer  be  repeated.  They  are  eoostnicted  apon  a  very 
eorioiia  and  outrapeoos  principle.  As  eTerybody  fiads  hk  self-lore  and  sense  of  tha 
lidkaloaa  in  a  h^h  atata  of  e^joyment  at  a  *  danmed  tragedy,'  by  reason  of  tha 
ineoagroity  of  the  aotaal  emotions  compund  with  those  which  tbe  sufegeei  waa 
natanüly  mtended  to  oonrey,  and  the  luckless  poet  had  bnilt  all  his  bopes  npoB 
oonveying— tbe  aathor  of  these  legeods  bas  hit  apon  a  plan  for  tuming  tbis  not 
very  amiable  ftct  lo  aeooont,  by  the  prodoetion  of  aseries  of  self-damned  tragfdies. 
Or,  perbapa,  tbey  may  be  more  properiy  termed  moat  sangninary  mdo-tomas 
intermized  with  broad  farce  over  tbe  knife  and  bowl." 

**  Refinement  is  an  esaential  property  of  the  ideal,  and  whatercr  is  toncbed  by 
ideality  ia  so  Ibr  redeeaMd  trom  eartL  rat  wbere  there  is  no  tooeh  of  i^  all  ia  of 
the  carth,  earthy.  In  this  oondition  Stands  tbe  Genins  of  tbe  Ingoldsby  Legcada» 
eyc-deep  in  its  own  dark  sloogfa.  ETcrytbings  fbUs  into  it  which  approaches,  or  ia 
dfawn  near." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pause  for  one  moment  here,  to  eeho  what  baa 
been  so  widely  and  deqply  expressed,  in  many  circles  of  readers,  among 
tiie  leamed  and  tiie  unleamed,  tbe  jovial  and  the  aedate,  the  wise  and 
the  simple  ^—a  feeling  of  enjoyment  in  the  wild  and  original  plea- 
santries  of  Thomas  Ingoldsby — in  his  thooghta  and  in  bis  iHbymea— In 
Ins  wit  and  bis  mu8ic---4n  the  astonishing  eaae  of  his  Terae«  aod  the 
playfnlneas  witb  wbidi  bis  humoar  can  ^Krer  itaelf  not  unfrequently 
of  wise  truth,  as  well  as  exquisite  burlesque.    The  reader  who  ia 
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grandikthen,  such  u  '  fiookey  Walker — apple-pie  order — a  brace  of  shakes— 
coek-snre— meat  for  his  master — raisiog  the  wind— smelling  a  rat — up  to  snnff-« 
going  snackfl — ^litUe  Jack  Homer,'  See, ;  and  there  is  no  want  of  the  slang  of  pre- 
sent  dayf,  such  as — 'done  brown — a  sboeking  bad  hat — ^Uke  bricka — Coming  it 
etrong — heary  wet — a  regulär  guy-^right  as  a  trivet — a  regulär  turn  up— tipping  a 
facer— -oobbing  and  fibbing  — > tapping  the  claret — a  prime  set-tol*  &c  These 
eboioe  morseis  are  all  introdnced  between  inverted  commas,  to  mark  them  as  quota- 
tions;  as  if  this  rendered  them  a  jot  the  more  fit  to  illustrate  murderons  tales ;  or 
as  if  their  dall  vulgarity  was  excusable  becanse  it  was  not  originaL  To  ose  slang 
with  impunity  requires  great  tact,  and  good  taste  and  inyention,  and  the  finest 
humonr ; — inverted  commas  do  nothiog. 

"  Many  of  the  tales  end  with  some  Tery  fusty  old  sayings,  presented  to  the  eye 
all  in  Capital  letters :— '  Don't  hallo  before  you're  quite  out  of  the  wood ;  nerer 
borrow  a  horse  you  don't  know  of  a  friend ;  look  at  the  clock ;  who  sups  with  the 
devil  should  have  a  long  spoon,'  &c.,  each  of  which  is  intended  as  a  rare  piece  of 
bumour  to  wind  up  with.  The  stanzas  also  display  in  capital  letters  such  excellent 
new  wit  as — *  Keep  your  handkerchief  safe  in  your  pocket ;  little  pitchers  have  long 
ears ;  beware  of  the  Rbine,  and  take  care  of  the  rhino ;  I  wish  you  may  ^t  it ; 
you  can't  make  a  silk  purse  of  a  sow's  ear  j  a  bird  in  the  band  is  wortb  two  in  the 
bosh.'" 

Fairy  tales,  it  is  admitted,  are  exquisitely  "  pure  and  innocent,''  that 
iSy  when  they  are  verj  grand  and  verj  tragic  matters;  but  there  is  no 
innocence  or  pority  in  fairy  tales  when  they  happen  to  be — 

**  Written  upon  the  prineiple  of  one  of  those  Olympic  doggerei  burlesques,  the 
desecration  of  poetry  in  sense  as  in  feeling.  Tbeir  tendency  is  to  encoorage  the 
public  not  to  belicTe  in  true  poetry  or  innocence  on  the  stage,  but  to  be  alwaya 
x«ady  to  laugh  or  think  ill  things." 

If  these  passages,  among  many  similar  ones,  afford  the  same  description 
of  the  l^ends  as  black  affords  of  white,  they  do  not  so  utterly  fail  of 
iliustrating  some  qualities  of  this  "  New  Spirit  of  the  Age."  Akck 
for  Tom  Ingoldsby,  to  be  so  ''  disgraced  by  an  inkhorne  mate!"  Poor 
Tom,  thy  Home  is,  indeed,  dry! 

The  passage  we  have  given  touching  the  Great  Unacted,  is  from  a 
paper  on  Knowles  and  Macready;  persons  who  are  therein  acknow* 
le^ed  to  possess  some  merits,  although  it  is  made  but  too  piain  that 
in  one  shape  or  the  other  they  have  been  sadly  in  the  way  of  the  un* 
acted  dramatists — the  most  unpardonable  of  aU  offences  theatrical  or 
literary.  As  an  actor,  Mr.  Macready  is,  to  be  sure,  treated  verj 
handsomely  at  first;  it  is  generously  adimitted,  that "  his  merits  are  far 
greater  than  his  defects  "— only  it  happens  that  this  praise,  conform- 
ably  to  the  prineiple  on  which  the  whole  paper  and  several  others  are 
written,  is  blotted  out  by  what  immediately  follows: — "  He  has  no 
revelations  of  genius,  no  inspirations  except  those  which  are  unoon- 
sciously  ^  given  off'  at  times  from  great  physieal  energies.  Ifhe  had^ 
proceeds  the  amiable  critic,  in  a  spirit  of  liberality  equal  to  his  dis* 
cernment — '*  if  he  had  any  such  revelations,  he  would  adopt  them 
doubtfully  and  partially,  and  so  defeat  their  essential  meamng,'*  Tiiis 
is  profound  criticism,  and  displays  an  ezalted  sense  of  justice.  First 
make  a  bold  and  positive  assertion,  denying  to  the  object  of  your  dis- 
like  the  possession  of  any  ennobling  qudity  you  choose,  and  then  make 
another  assertion,  as  bold  and  positive  as  the  first, — ^that  he  would 
totally  destroy  its  virtue  and  render  it  valueless,  if  he  had  it 

The  article  is  a  streaky  one — eulogy  and  depreciation  succeed  each 
other  in  regulär  layers«    There  is  scarcely  one  small  blossom  of  appro* 
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bation  that  is  not  instantia  trodden  nnder  the  wilful  heA  of  oensnre. 
The  Bpirit  of  a  jealous  and  injunous  misrepresentation  is  eyer  alive  to 
extinguish,  as  soon  as  it  awakens,  the  litüe  spark  of  candour  and  fair- 
nesB.  It  would  be  sickening  to  cite  ezamples — a  dozen  words  suffioe; 
thn» — "  He  reads  poetry  very  badly  " — "  and  yet  he  epeaks  with  ex- 
qtdsite  distinctness  and  yery  impressivelj.'*  Eveiy  page  contains  its 
specimena  of  this  ingenuitj,  which  onlj  falls  at  times  when  the  sense 
ik  wrong,  imspeakable  and  inexpiable,  done  to  the  ünactedy  rises  to 
fever-heat;  and  then  insulting  disparagement  has  its  fiiU  swing. 

With  reference  to  the  past  in  management,  the  vice  of  the  Macreadj- 
aystem  is  disclosed  in  a  seoond; — ^äere  was  at  least  one  tragedy  in 
xnanuscript  which  he  did  not  produce  either  at  Covent  Garden  or 
Drury  Lane!  But  with  reference  to  the  future,  he  may  proceed,  if  he 
ahould  see  fit,  to  give  us  revivals  of  Shakspeare  in  one  of  the  amaller 
theatrefr— only  it  must  be  observed  particnlarly — "  He  should  carefollj 
aToid  aU  new  pieces,  and  all  pretence  of  encouraging  living  dramadfits; 
first,  because,  instructed  by  long  experience,  he  must  have  found  it  is  his 
destiny  to  select  mediocrity  or  failure;  and  secondly,  because  he  will 
thus  cease  to  excite  the  efforts  and  occupy  the  time  of  men  of  intellect 
to  no  purpose." 

There  is  nothing  half  so  grand  as  this,  though  raised  on  stilted  verse, 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  ränge  of  the  unacted  drama.  The  spirit  of 
äQ  the  Rejected  speaks  in  it  at  once  with  a  yast  capacity  to  settle  the 
entire  question.     It  is  the  sublime  of  pertness.* 

Mr.  Macready  is  coolly  alleged  to  have  ''wasted  more  of  the 
tiiae  of  m^i  of  genius  and  talent  than  any  individual  on  reoord." 
The  case,  then,  standa  thus: — He  devotes  his  own  time  night  and  day^ 
he  destroys  his  health,  he  impairs  his  fortune,  he  employs  hia  know- 
ledge,  talents,  and  experienoe,  in  promoting  dramatie  interests — pale 
and  panting  crowds  of  the  Unacted  fiock  to  him,  inatantaneously, 
flourishing  int(derable  tragedies  in  their  hands — and  when,  having 
produced  several,  he  dedines  to  be  ruined  further,  he  is  renünded 
(herein)  with  respect  to  one  of  th^m,  that  he  only  lost  fiye  hundred 
pounds  by  it,  and  that  he  has  ^*  wasted  the  time  of  men  of  genius  and 
talent!"  What  these  unacted  dramatists  know  of  human  nature,  thej 
best  can  say  who  have  attempted  to  read  their  works;  but  of  the  said 
human  nature,  it  must  be  admitted,  they  are  in  themselves  most 
eccentric  and  astounding  spedmens.  They  ought  to  be  lo'ought  out 
instead  of  their  plays. 

The  article  on  Bulwer  and  his  writings  will  hardly  prove  less  dia- 
tasteful  to  all  persons  of  right  feeling,  and  a  proper  regard  for  the 
decencies  of  literary  portraiture  and  critidsm.  The  **  opinions"  are 
not  worth  a  moment's  cavil.  The  crotcheteer  may  think  die  ^'  Last  of 
the  Barons"  "  intolerably  tedious  and  heavy,"  and  be  of  opimon  also 
that  ''  Rienzi"  is  the  "  lea$t  marked  by  genius  of  any  of  its  author's 
later  works  of  fiction."    These  random  eccentrieities  are  as  good  as 

*  Ob  the  woid«  **  mediocrity  or  ftUure,'*  we  may  jast  paiue  to  icemk«  diat  the 
dramatie  writings  of  Knowlei,  Talfoard  and  Balwer,  were  prodnced  on  the  atage 
bj  Mr.  Macready,  with,  doria^  his  late  management,  seTcral  other  works  which 
were  neither  faifnres'  nor  mediocre ; — ^amongst  them  that  fioe  play  of  Griffin'a, 
OüippuB^  which  is  here  most  discreditably  alladed  to  as  the  **  mach-piiffed 
Giaippos,"  an  **  equirocal"  tragedy*    Ah  I  bat  then  it  was  oelcdL 
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the  Test,  and  the  man  is  free  to  cheriah  them  until  everj  unacted 
tragedj  shall  have  been  produced  and  damned.  Bat  what  are  a  little 
more  offensive  are  the  "  supposes"  of  the  critic  as  to  bis  author's  per- 
sonal likingB  and  preferences,  the  Substitution  of  some  dandification^ 
of  bis  own  for  the  realitj  he  professes  to  scrutinise,  andtbeself- 
sofficiencj  witb  which  be  gropes  about  in  the  dark,  dedding  npon  the 
light  and  the  wrong  of  all  tbings. 

The  preface  speaks  of  the  exdusion  of  all ''  disagreeable  personalities 
and  unwarrantable  anecdotes."  The  assertion  as  to  the  first  is  verj 
equlYocally  bome  out;  and  as  for  the  second — ^though  to  be  sure  the 
Tolmnes  are  as  bare  of  biographj  and  as  scant  of  aneedote  as  they  can 
well  be — ^there  is  an  example  of  the  unwarrantable  in  the  allusion  to  a 
tragedj  of  "  Gromwell,"  (by  Bulwer,)  "  said  to  have  been  rewritten,** 
*'  totallj  changed''  while  going  through  the  press,  and  finallj,  when 
printedy  snppressed.  " '  The  public  was  not  worthy  of  ii' — we  heard 
this  intimated."  We  heard;  jes,  but  why  did  we  repeat,  in  spite  of  a 
pledge  to  the  contrary?  The  assumed  saying  is  either  an  invented  or 
an  eagerly  adopted  sneer.    Again: — 

^  If  the  BayiDg  attribnted  to  Sir  Lytton  Balwer  conceming  his  editonhip  is  tnie, 
it  belongi  to  tnat  'dandücal'  portion  of  him,  which  disagreeably  interferes  widi 
ose't  confidence  in  bis  sioeeri^ ;  for  if  he  said  he  became  an  Editor '  to  tbew  tbat 
a  gentleman  mi^bt  ooeapy  tacb  a  pontion/  it  mnst  nmply  be  let  down  to  the  saine 
BMu-Bnimmel  idiosyncrasy  wbich  makes  him  Mrioiuly  carefol  of  the  cot  of  hii 
eoat,  and  the  £ubion  of  bis  waistooat" 

^the  saying  be  true! — why  it  has  falsehood  on  the  face  of  it!  What 
an  undignified  and  pitif  ul  evasion  of  the  asserted  principle  is  this— to 
introduce  unwarrantable  personalities  and  anecdotea  upon  tfsl 

Enoogh  of  the  Unaet^  who  are  also  the  Unactablex  as  well  as  the 
Unread  and  the  Unreadable.  Men  who  are  so  little  aoquainted  with 
ihemselves  and  their  Performances  are  not  likely  to  be  deeply  skilled 
in  a  true  knowledge  of  the  works  and  characters  of  others— especially 
of  those  among  their  contemporaries  who  happen  to  be  succes^uL 

And  enoogh  too,  or  more  than  enough»  of  the  New  Spirit  of  the 
Age«  Some  say  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  quackery;  only  grant 
thaty  and  then  the  projectors  of  this  design  beoome  its  fair  and  l^ti- 
mate  representatives. 

We  fanded  that  it  had  been  reserved  for  Mr.  Grant  alone  to  picture 
an  Paris  and  its  People  from  the  observations  of  a  fortnight.  He  is 
more  than  rivalled — hc  is  beaten  upon  bis  own  ground.  But,  active 
and  inventive  as  he  is,  it  is  surprising  that  he  should  have  missed  such 
a  subject  as  bis  rival»  Mr.  Home,  has  seized  upon.  Graut  would  have 
treated  it  more  satisfactorily,  becauseless  grandly-^moregenerally,  more 
equally,  and  more  amusingly.  We  should  have  had  about  as  much  of 
the  real  phflosophy,  and  rather  less  of  the  false.  There  would  have 
been  a  smaller  quantity  of  bimself,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  bis 
mttersy  in  the  historical  group.  He  portrayed  the  Parliament-men, 
with  an  equal  knowledge  of  them,  and  greater  impartiality.  At  leas^ 
•he  would  have  described  extemals,  boots,  hats,  and  buttons,  without 
pnjodice  or  favour.    Qn  the  wh<de,  we  prefer  Grant  to  Home. 
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BT  CHABLE8  OLLISB,  AUTHOE  OF  "  FEBBBB8." 

"  Thy  worka,  and  alxns,  and  all  thy  good  endeavonr» 
Stay*d  uot  behind,  nor  in  the  grare  were  trod  $ 
But  as  Faith  pointed  with  her  golden  rod, 
FoUow'd  thee  up  to  joy  and  bliss  for  ever." 

MXLTOH. 

On  a  glowing  day,  abont  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  a  great  bustle 
and  merry-making  roused  the  little  yillage  of  Boscumbe,  in  Wiltehire, 
£rom  its  usual  pastoral  quiet.  This  festivity  was  caused  by  the  mar- 
liage  of  Mistress  Anne  Welby,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  to  Sir  Christopher  Hilliard,  a  gentleman  of  large  pos- 
sessions  in  Yorkshire.  Never  was  a  more  auspicious  wedding;  nor 
one  which,  in  all  its  circumstances,  could  be  more  flattering  to 
the  bride  and  bridegroom.  Yillage-inhabitants,  old  and  young,  lads 
and  lasses,  were  abroad  in  all  their  country  bravery,  busj  in  paying 
iiomage,  afler  their  fashion,  to  the  young  couple;  gentry  Uving  miles 
round  assembled  at  Welby  Hall  to  do  honour  to  the  occasion;  the 
Toad  through  which  our  wedding-pageant  possed  to  church  was  for 
the  most  part  o*er-canopied  by  elm-boughs;  and  the  church  itself  was 
a  quaint,  picturesque,  and  ancient  edifice,  of  which  the  pavement  was 
decorated  in  sevend  places  witli  brass  effigies  and  armorial  bearings  of 
<sertain  ancestors  of  the  Welbys,  inlaid  on  the  stones.  Last,  though 
not  least,  the  marriage  was  to  be  solemnized  by  the  illustrious  Bichard 
Hooker,  at  that  time  rector  of  tliis  parish,  to  which  living  he  had  been 
presented  by  Mistress  Anne*s  father,  Henry  Welby,  Esquire,  of  Vale 
Priory,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  of  Boscumbe,  in  Wiltsliire. 

It  has  been  held  by  many  that  the  form  of  marriage,  as  prescribed 
in  our  ritual»  is  much  weakened  by  certain  dippings  and  omissions, 
tolerated  in  the  present  day.  We  do  not  know  whether  in  the  six- 
teenth  Century  such  abbreviations  were  pemiitted,  or  not,  in  the  ccle- 
bration  of  tlus  solemn  contract;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  Richard  Hooker  was  too  stanch  a  ritualist  to  epitomize  a 
«acred  order  of  the  church.  He,  who  at  this  time  was  composing  his 
great  work  on  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity,''  would  never  dream  of  abridg- 
ing  ecclesiastical  forms,  nor  would  Mr.  Welby  have  acquiesced  in  so 
irreverend  an  indecorum,  even  had  the  minister  been  inclined  to  per- 
petrate  it.  Tlie  ceremony  was,  therefore,  performed  in  all  its  ira- 
pressive  details  before  a  congregation  which  filled  every  part  of  tlie 
humble  fane;  and  when  the  ^'Blessing"  on  the  newly-married  pair 
had  been  pronounced,  a  choir  of  sküful  ßinging*men  chanted  in 
leamed  countcrpoint  the  "  Beati  omnes.**  Then  foUowed  other  ob- 
«ervanoes  which,  being  completed,  the  young  couple  devoutly  receivcd 
the  communion.    A  pealing  voluntary  was  now  heard  from  the  orgon, 

*  The  gronnd-work  of  this  story  is  derived  firom  a  note  by  Dr.  Calder,  in  an 
«ditkm  of  the  **  Tatler,*'  pnblished  in  17S9.  This  note,  containing  a  brief  acconnt 
of  **  the  noble  and  Tirtuoas  Henrr  Welbv,  Esqaire/*  is  inserted  in  Mr.  Leigh 
Hont's  **  Hnndred  Romanoes  of  Real  LiM'*~a  very  admirable  eoUecUoD  of  trae 
stories,  sagely  annotated.  With  few  exceptions,  the  present  writer  is  acoonntahle 
for  the  narratlTe  now  before  tbe  reader. 
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and  83  the  sounds  died  awaj,  Mr.  Hooker  aacended  the  pu^t,  and 
preached  a  marriage-sermon  with  much  of  the  rieh  eloqnenee,  apoB- 
tolical  fei^vouTy  fertility  of  aOusion,  and  enidite  Slnatratioii  whidi  dia- 
tinguish  his  immortal  *'  Ecclesiastical  Polity.** 

Before  the  aermon  had  coadnded,  <»ie  of  tlie  lower  Windows  nearest 
the  pulpit  was  suddenlj  darkened  by  the  figure  of  a  man  who  looked 
earnestly  and  stemly  at  tfae  preaeher.  "  Master  Basü !"  was  whispered 
from  one  to  another,  when  the  eyes  of  the  congr^ation  were  simnlta- 
neously  tumed  on  Mm.  Disconcerted  by  so  anirersai  a  scrutiny,  he 
gradufdly  drew  back  from  his  post,  and  disappeared.  Though  Mr. 
Hooker,  in  common  with  others,  had  seen  the  intruder,  and  knew  tfaat 
his  glances  were  directed  especially  at  him,  he  paused  not  in  his 
disGOurse,  nor  abated  one  atom  of  his  fervid  emphasis. 

When  all  was  over  at  the  church,  the  wedding-party  reti&med  in 
State  to  Welby  HaU,  where  a  sumptuous  banquet  was  pr^ared.  Hie 
bride  and  brid^room,  howerer,  remained  not  long  with  their  father's 
guests;  and  having  received  Mr.  Welby's  tearfol  benediction,  d^Mirted 
for  London,  where  they  intended  to  remain  a  few  days  preparatory  to 
the  removal  of  Lady  Hilliard  to  her  husband's  seat  in  Yorkshire, 
where  in  a  ahort  üme  she  was  welcomed  aa  mistress  by  Sir  Chris- 
topher*8  relations  and  tenants. 

No  joy,  however,  is  unmixed  with  its  contrary  in  this  world  of  ours. 
Mistress  Anne,  it  is  true,  was  united  to  the  man  of  her  election,  who 
deserved  the  treasure  he  had  won;  still,  she  grieved  at  leaving,  in 
comparative  loneliness,  her  father,  whom  she  dearly  loTod,  and  at  resid- 
ing  in  so  distant  a  county;  andMjr.  Welby,  thoogh  cordially  approring 
Hilliard  for  his  son-in-law,  feit  the  Separation  even  in  a  greater 
degree  than  his  daughter.  It  was  a  melancholy  contradiction  to  his 
habits;  his  table  would  be  desolate;  the  loss  of  Anne  wonld  make  an 
irreparable  void  in  his  house.  How  should  he  endure  tfae  sight  of  her 
▼acant  chair — how  beguile  the  time  tili  he  again  should  see  her?  Li 
faet,  a  wedding,  even  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  oongenial  hearta 
are  linked  together,  is  not  in  reality,  and  ought  not  to  be,  a  merry 
affair.  Trick  it  out  as  jtu  may  in  extemal  gaods  and  triumpha,  the 
exultation  will  generally  be  dashed  with  a  lurking  sadness.  The 
sacrifice  of  parental  home,  of  old  associations,  of  the  caresses  which« 
from  infancy,  were  duly  renewed — ^these  form,  during  many  weAs,  a 
canker  in  the  very  core  of  happiness. 

But  time  mitigates  every  kind  of  suffering.  The  father  and 
daughter,  though  separated,  were  not  without  ^e  comfortable  inter- 
course  of  frequent  letters;  and  as  Lady  Hilliard  had  every  reason  to 
be  happy  in  her  new  home,  and  in  the  devoted  fondness  of  her  hus- 
band,  Mr.  Welby  became,  in  a  manner,  recondled  to  the  loss  of  his 
only  child*s  society,  and  derived  pleasure  from  considering  how 
adequately  she  was  settled  in  life,  and  how  fortunate  in  a  paxtner  who 
would  protect  her  both  now  and  when  her  father  should  have  desceaded 
to  the  grave. 

One  only  source  of  disquietude  remained  to  Welby,  and  this  origi- 
nated  in  his  brother — a  dissolute,  violent,  and  unprincipled  man,  who, 
hoping  to  secure  for  his  own  emolument,  certain  church-prefttrmenta 
in  the  gift  of  his  family,  had  taken  Orders,  but  more  than  onoe  had 
been  in  danger  of  losing  his  gown  in  consequence  of  his  quarrelsome 
disposition  and  intemperate  habits.    On  the  death  of  the  last  incum« 
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bent  of  Boscumbey  Mr.  Welby  fonnd  it  impossible«  without  incumog 
gceat  scandfl],  to  ooofer  the  living  on  bis  brother.  To  tbe  learned, 
piouB,  Süd  eloquent  Hooker,  it  was  accordinglj  offered,  and  by  bim  it 
was  aocepted. 

One  daj,  wben  Mr.  Welbj  was  Walking  in  bis  park,  ^<  cbewing  tbe 
eod  of  sweet  and  bitter  mdancbolj/'  (for  be  was  a  man  of  sensitive 
lemperamenty  and  mucb  given  to  lonely  mnsing,)  be  saw  bis  brotber 
striding  witb  borried  paces  towards  bim.  Knowing,  from  painfbl 
experience»  tbat  be  was  tbus  sougbt,  onlj  to  be  entangled  in  an  aher- 
CBtion,  be  tomed  towards  tbe  bouse,  determining,  if  poesible,  to  sedade 
bimaelf,  and  to  dedine  anj  interview  witb  tbe  unwortbj  cburcbman. 
Tbe  bitter,  bowever,  soon  overtook  bim. 

*'  Henry,"  ejacolated  be,  ^'  I  do  not  wonder  ibat  jou  wisb  to  avoid 
me;  bot  I  will  not  allow  you  to  do  so.  I  bave  snffered  many  griev- 
ances  at  your  bands.  I  bave  mach  to  say,  and  yon  skall  bear  me. 
Brotber,  jrou  bave  done  me  great  wrong." 

**  You  bave  done  yourself  great  wrong,  Basil,''  retumed  Mr.  Welby, 
qnietly. 

**  Have  you  notbing  eise  to  say  ?  Can  you  invent  no  newer  rbetoric  ?" 
retorted  BasiL  ^'  I  bave  beard  this  wbining  fustian  so  often,  tbat  I 
sicken  at  its  repetition.  Sir,  I  directly  cbarge  you  mtb  cbeating  me 
of  my  birtbrigbt.  Tbis  is  a  piain,  straigböbrward  accusation,  and 
must  be  answered  plainly.  Under  tbe  cloak  of  a  l^al  device,  you 
bave  conmiitted  a  real  injury,  and  deprived  me  of  tbat  to  wbicb  by 
tbe  laws  of  nature  and  common  sense,  I  am  as  fully  entitled  as  your« 
letf." 

"  Be  explicit,  BasiL** 

*'I  wilL  Fresuming  unwortbily — ^treacberously,  on  tbe  foolisb 
rigbt  of  ddersbip,  you  bave  proved  yourself  a  disbonest  Steward  of 
property,  to  wbicb  my  daim  is  equal  to  your  own.  Am  I  not  tbe  son 
of  my  fetber?" 

**  Ohf  Basil,"  sorrowfuUy  ejaculated  Welby;  "  fortunate  for  bim  is  it 
tbat  onr  fatbear  lived  not  to  bear  of  your  riotous  courses,  and  to  know 
ef  tbe  disgrace  you  bave  brougbt  on  bis  name,  and  on  your  own 
caOing." 

'^ Disgraoe!"  ecboed  Basil,  furiously.  ''Take  more  beed,  eider 
biotber,  of  your  words,  or,  by  tbis  ligbt,  my  band  sball  tbrust  tbem 
down  your  tbroat!" 

''  I  am  no  stranger  to  your  violence,"  retumed  Welby;  "  but  it 
äbaH  not  daunt  me,  nor  tum  me  from  tbe  patb  of  duty." 

''  Tbe  patb  of  duty,  sir,  sbould  tend  towards  your  kindred,"  said 
BasiL  **  Have  you  not  basely  strayed  from  it  in  giving  to  Master 
Hooker  tbat  wbicb  was  part  of  my  fatber's  privil^ge  and  property?" 

''  It  is  mine  now  by  the  same  rigbt  tbiougb  wbicb  it  descended  to 
onr  &tber,'*  answered  Welby.  ''I  bave  never  denied  you  money, 
Basil ;  never  stood  upon  accounts,  or  reckonings,  or  over-payments. 
Tou  almost  beld  the  strings  of  my  purse,  and  I  bave  tried  to  be  con- 
tent. But  tbe  eure  of  soub  is  a  weigbtier  matter;  and  tbe  parisb  bave 
»  sacred  rigbt  to  demand  from  me  a  fitting  and  a  pious  minister." 

"  Well,  SIT?" 

*'Ask  yourself,  Basil,  if  my  dnty  would  bave  been  discbarged 
bad  I  given  to  you  tbe  rectory  of  Boscumbe.  Would  tbe  oongrega* 
tioD  bave  relied  on  your  spiritnal  teaching?    Would  your  medQation 
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have  had  anj  weight  with  znen  at  yariance?  Would  a'trembling 
conscience  have  sought  ghostlj  counsel  from  70a?  Would  any  one 
*  in  the  time  of  tiibulation,  and  in  the  hour  of  death,'  have  sent  fbr 
Master  Basil  Welbj  to  point  the  waj  to  Heaven?  Oh,  brother,  ponder 
on  yoor  past  life;  think  of  jour  graceless  bearing,  jronr  divers  ex- 
oesses,  jour  tavern  brawls,  (unmeet  in  any  one,  but  tearfuU  j  so  in  a 
minister  of  God's  church;)  t^efiect,  moreover,  on  the  manner  in  whieh 
all  men  are  forced  to  estimateyou!  Then  supplicate  for  graoe,  and  let 
me  love  yon,  dear  Basil." 

**  These  are  mere  words,  Henry — idle  words.  What  have  they  to 
do  with  your  daring  appropriation  of  my  patrimonial  right?  How 
do  they  Warrant  you  in  bestowing  on  a  low-bom  mongrel— -a  beggar 
who  was  fain  to  accept  dolos,  paltry  alms,  pitiful  groats  from  Bishop 
Jewel — a  man  to  whom  his  lordship  could  not  lend  even  a  Walking* 
staff  without  a  strong  and  iterated  injunction  that  he  would  not  forgei 
to  return  it; — how,  I  ask,  do  your  puling  phrases  justify  your  over- 
looking  me,  your  brother — a  bom  gentleman,  in  favour  of  such  an 
upstart  eozener?^ 

**  Fie,  Basil — fie!  Yeiily,  you  know  not  the  'man  of  whom  you 
speak.  Master  Hooker  is  no  cozener,  but  a  holy  priest  whose  life  and 
actions  are  no  doubt  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  his  Creator.  The  world 
will  reverence  his  memory  for  centuries  to  come.    Bat  you  know, 

Basil,  I  have  another  living  in  my  gift — that  of in  Lincoln- 

shire,  of  which  the  present  incumbent  is  very  old  and  infirm.  Mend 
your  life — draw  down  oblivion  upon  your  past  errors,  and  this  living 
shall  be  yours  in  due  time.  How  my  hcart  will  be  comforted  when  I 
shall  be  able  to  bestow  it  on  you!" 

**  I  care  not  for  the  living  you  speak  of,  and  I  will  not  have  it,"  re- 
turned  Basil.  *^  'Sdeath,  sir,  you  shall  not  banish  me  to  fenny  Lincoln! 
I  like  not  its  marish  agues.  No;  Boscumbe  is  the  parish  wherein 
I  was  bom;  it  is  the  parish  which  holds  my  father's  house,  and  the 
best  of  his  lands;  in  itl  was  christened,  and  in  its  cliurch  my  ancestora 
have  assembled  for  generations.  By  being  excluded  from  its  pulpit,  I 
am  indelibly  disgraoed  I  You  have  stamped  upon  my  brow  a  buming 
shame,  for  the  sake  of  a  Devonshire  clown — an  arrant  adventurer." 

*'A11  men  know  you  are  skilful  in  ndling,"  rejoined  Welby. 
*^  Had  you  ever  heard  or  read  any  of  Master  Hooker's  discourses, 
even  you  would  speak  with  respect  of  a  man  who,  if  I  err  not  widely, 
is  destined  to  be  a  piUar  of  our  English  church.  He  is  so  leamed  a 
divine,  so  abounding  in  grace,  so  zealous  and  effectual  in  his  high 
oalling,  so  gifted  with  saintly  faculty,  that  it  is  impossible  he  should 
long  remain  hidden  in  our  sequestered  rectory  of  Boscumbe.  There- 
fore,  dear  Basil,  reform,  and  Boscumbe  shall  yet  be  yours." 

"  I  place  no  faith  in  your  promises,  Henry." 

"How!"  exdaimed  Welby.  "Have  I  ever  deceived  your  expec- 
tatLons?" 

"  Yes,  in  alienating  Boscumbe  from  your  own  blood.  But  come, 
m  test  your  sincerity.  Will  you  solemnly  swear,  here,  before  we 
part,  that  as  soon  soever  as  Master  Hooker  shall  vacate  the  living, 
you  will  induct  me  into  it?  Do  this,  and  much  as  I  have  he&ti 
wronged,  there  shall  be  peace  between  us." 

"  I  will  not  do  it,  BasU,  save  upon  conditions." 

"  Then,"  vociferated  Badl,  foaming  with  rage,  "  you  are  a  villain— - 
a  base  colluder  with  a  hypocritical  priest.    May  the  buming  lake  of 
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hell  sui^e  etemalljoirer  jour  heads!  One  of  jou  shall  soon  be  there," 
coQtiiiued  he,  suddenly  preaenting  a  pistol  at  his  brother*s  head,  and 
puUing  the  trigger. 

The  weapon  missed  fire;  but  Welbj  beard  the  click  and  saw  the 
flash.  Bashing  on  bis  brother  with  a  yiew  to  disarm  him,  a  desperate 
atruggle  ensued,  which  terminated  bj  Basil  being  thrown  to  the 
ground  with  such  violence  as  to  be  stunned;  when  taking  the  pistol 
from  bis  grasp,  Wclbj  walked  to  bis  house,  thonghtfallj  and  with 
florrow. 

Haying  shut  himaelf  up  in  bis  librarj,  and  locked  the  door,  he  sat 
down  to  meditate  on  the  stränge  event  which  bad  just  occurred.  That 
bis  life  abould  have  been  attempted  witbin  sight  of  bis  own  home,  in 
mid-day,  and  by  the  band  of  lua  brother,  was  almost  too  monstrous 
for  belief.    It  was  like  '*  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream." 

*'  He  could  not  have  meant  to  destroj  me,''  soliloquized  Welby» 
**  No,  noi  rash  and  yiolent  as  he  is,  he  never  intended  that,  His 
design,  no  doubt,  was  to  terrify  me  into  compliance  with  bis  demand, 
The  pistol  merely  flashed  in  the  pan.  Surely,  surely  it  was  not  loaded« 
StUl,  the  very  pretence  to  do  such  a  deed  was  outrageous  and  iniqui- 
touB.  How  can  be  look  me  in  the  face  again?  I  must  nevertheless 
do  what  I  can  to  redaim  bim.  No,  no;  I  will  never  belieYe  that 
Basil  intended  to  slay  bis  brother." 

The  pistol  was  on  the  table  before  bim.  Welby  looked  at  it« 
"  There,"  said  he  to  himaelf,  '^  is  an  evidence  capable  of  strengthen- 
ing  my  belief  that  no  worse  barm  than  frightening  me  was  meditated. 
I  might  examine  it,  and  so  prove  Basil*s  innooence  of  murderi  even  in 
thoaght" 

Welby  took  up  the  weapon,  and  held  it  awhile  irresolutel^;  theo» 
with  a  shudder,  laid  it  down  again,  exdaiming,  ''  Grod  belp  me!  I 
hare  not  courage  to  dare  the  test.  What  if  I  should  discover  a  damn- 
ing  proof  of  guilt?  Better  be  in  ignorance  than  witber  under  sa 
terriUe  a  conviction! " 

Groaning  under  the  very  surmise  of  such  a  possibility,  Welby  paoed 
up  and  down  bis  room,  sorely  troubled  in  spirit.  At  Icngth,  becoming 
more  calm,  he  ejaculated,  "  Poor  misguided  Basil!  I  do  thee  grievou» 
iiyuatice  in  suffering  thee  to  labour  even  for  one  instant  under  such  a 
f<Mrf ol  snspidon  when  the  means  to  certify  thy  guilt  or  innocence  are 
in  my  power.    It  is  my  duty  to  examine  this  pistol,  and  I  will  do  it.** 

With  a  hurried  and  trembling  band,  he  dutched  the  weapon,  drew 
the  Contents  from  its  barrel,  and  finding  two  bullets,  sank  into  bis 
chair  and  swooned  away. 

It  was  sometime  before  be  recovered  bis  CMisciousness.  But  what 
an  utter,  what  a  dreadful,  change  bad  been  wrought  during  that  in- 
tervaL  A  total  revolution  had  taken  place  in  bis  mind*  By  this  one 
bbw,  the  World  and  all  in  it  was  suddenly  darkened  to  poor  Welby-^ 
a  Wide  blank  was  before  him.  Thoogh  not  destroyed,  bis  reasoning 
powera  were  stunned;  and  be  despenUely  resolved  to  avoid  for  ever 
any  interoourse  with  mankind.  **  He  was  shockedy"  saya  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt,  **  by  the  strangeness  as  well  as  inhumanity  of  bis  brotber'a 
attempt;  it  gave  him  a  borror  of  the  very  faoes  of  bis  fellow  creatures; 
perfaaps,  also,  something  of  a  personal  fear  of  them,  and  very  likely  a 
hypodiondriacal  dread  even  of  himself,  and  of  the  blood  of  which  bis 
veins  partook." 
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Withont  i4ppnsiBg  any  one  of  his  intention — withoat  ßeeing  the 
good  and  great  Hooker,  whom»  linder  any  lese  oyerwhelming  calamity 
than  the  present,  he  would  doubtiess  have  consulted— -without  even 
leaying  a  letter  for  his  well-beloved  daughter — ^he  ordered  a  horse  to 
be  saddled  and  bronght  to  him,  and  having  tumed  his  back,  for  ever 
on  bis  ancestral  mansion,  and  on  the  haiints  of  bis  youth  and  manhood^ 
arrived)  after  two  days'  joumeying,  in  London.  This  waa  in  the  year 
1592.  He  now  authorized  an  agent  to  dispoae  of  aÜ  bis  propertj  in 
Wiltsbire  and  lincobiBhire,  and  then,  according  to  the  old  pamphlet^ 
publiahed  in  1637,  "  took  a  fiiir  bouse  in  the  k)wer  end  of  Grub- 
street,  near  Cripplegate,  and  contracting  a  numeroius  retinue  into  a 
small  family,  having  Üna  bouse  prepared  for  his  purpose,  he  selected 
tiiree  diambets  for  bimself,  the  one  for  his  diet,  the  second  for  hia 
lodging,  and  the  third  £br  bis  study.  As  they  were  one  witbin  another, 
whüe  bis  diet  was  set  on  table  by  an  (M  maid-servant,  he  retired  into 
bis  lodging-room;  and  when  his  bed  was  making,  into  his  study,  still 
doing  so  tüi  all  was  dear." 

That  a  man  sbould  leave  the  countiy,  and.repair  to  London  for  acßr 
tude^  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  unreasonable;  but  Welby  desired  to 
destroy  fJl  former  associations  of  his  li&.  He  thought,  moreover,  that 
in  such  an  intrioate  wüdemess  of  houses  his  brother  would  be  unable 
to  trace  bim;  and  that  while  he  could  render  his  sedusion  as  invioüable 
as  he  chose,  the  neighbourbood  of  other  men  would  make  it  safe. 

It  could  not  be  ot&erwise  than  that  so  stränge  and  obstinate  a  deter- 
mination  sbould  be  much  talked  about,  and  that  it  sbould  soon  travel 
to  bis  danghter^a  ears,  who  immediately,  on  leaming  what  had  hap* 
pened,  left  her  bouse  in  Yorksbire,  and,  accompanied  by  her  husband, 
repaii^dd  to  Lond(m,  sou^t  out  her  father's  residence,  and  desired  the 
old  maid-serrant  to  teil  bar  master  that  his  daughter  was  come  to  see 
bim.  But,  alaa!  Welby  had  taken  an  oath  tfaat  he  would  never  again 
behold  a  human  being,  save  the  serving-woman  he  had  hired  to  tend 
bim;  and  after  many  ineffectual  attempts,  the  poor  lady  was  oonsttained 
to  retum  witbout  äie  bLessing  of  an  interview  with  her  woe-siricken 
father.  No  circumstance,  of  what  kind  soever,  had  strength  enou^ 
to  shake,  or  even  to  modify  the  stränge  resolve  he  had  formed.  From 
middle  age,  when  he  first  plunged  into  bis  solemn  sedusion,  tili  he 
died,  at  a  very  advanced  tune  of  bfe,  (a  space  of  forty-four  years,)  he  was 
never  seen  by  any  of  his  fellow-creatures;  though  divers  attempts 
were  made  duiing  that  period  by  bis  6on-in4aw,  his  daughter,  and  his 
grandcbildren. 

Though  in  the  world,  Wdby  was  not  qf  the  world.  In  one  amall» 
nanrow  room,  which,  as  it  looked  towards  an  open  space  formed  by 
Moorfidds,  and  the  pasture*land  of  Finsbury,  was  hushed  and  ailent^ 
be  spent  forty-four  summers  and  winters»  "  debarring  bimself  from 
the  firesh  and  ocnnfortable  air,"  and  staming  his  Windows,  to  veil  from 
bis  eyes  the  cheerful  soene  witbout.  Yet  was  the  day  not  tedious»  nor 
the  night  unvisited  by  sweet  and  lofty  thoughts^  The  waUs  of  bis 
room  were  dothed  with  booka;  and  in  lus  interconrse  with  those  silent 
chroniders  of  men's  minds,  ha  fbund  indemnity  for  bis  self-imposed 
exdusion  from  their  living  oompanionship.  He  gave  directions  that 
every  new  book,  immediatdy  on  its  publication,  ahould  be  brougbt  to 
bim;  but  such  as  had  a  controversial  tum,  he  laid  aside  and  never 
read:   even  Hooker's  *' Ecdesiastical  Folity"  he  did  not  look  into^ 
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probablj  fesring  it  might  be  polemicaL    The  books  which  he  rejected 
were  found  from  time  to  time  bj  bis  servaDt  on  tbe  table  in  bis  dining- 
room  with  a  written  Instruction  to  send  them  awaj.     It  must  bave 
pained  bis  gentle  spirit  to  discard  the  great  work  of  Richard  Hooker, 
bis  aometime  pastor  and  dear  friend;  but  be  jeamed  for  peace  of 
xnind,  and  consolation,  and  bermit-like  tranqnillit7,  dreading  debate 
even  as  an  adder's  sting.    In  the  books  which  most  engi^ed  Ms  mind, 
he  waa  in  the  babit  of  making  marginal  observations,  as  appeared  on 
inspecting  his  library  after  bis  death,  wben  it  mnst  have  been  deligfat- 
fnl  to  aacertain  the  vast  amoant  of  pleasure  he  had  derived  from  die 
Imagination,  nature,  affluent  thoughts,  knowledge  of  tbe  bnman  beart^ 
and  profound,  but  bland,  pbiloeophy  in  the  plajs  of  Shakspeare,  whieh 
be  eagerly  read,  as  they  successiTely  appeared  in  quarto.     His  serrant 
frequentlj  found  on  the  dining-room  table  a  slip  of  paper,  with  these 
words:  ^  Inquire  whetber  anjthing  new  be  extant  of  Master  Shak- 
speare?   If  there  be,  send  to  the  stationer  for  it  with  all  speed." 
Some  of  these  plays  bad  more  or  less  affinitj  to  Welbj's  own  Situation, 
as  refernng  either  to  outrages  of  brother  upon  bro^er,  or  to  more 
general  family  feuds,  or  to  the  ingratitude  of  men,  or  to  thetr  vile 
selfisbness  which  hesitates  not  at  the  perpetration  of  an j  wrong,  how* 
eyer  mean  or  treacherous,  so  that  its  own  ends  maj  be  compassed.    It 
might  seem  that  works  thus  cognate  with  Welby's  circumstancea 
would  have  been  shunned  bj  him  as  opening  anew  bis  wounds;  and 
so  tbej  would,  had  not  our  poet's  healing  wisdom — the  demonstration 
of  **  a  soul  of  goodness  in  tÜngs  eyil " — ^been  everywhere  apporent  in 
them.    In  Ibe  above  categorj,  are  '*  As  Ton  Like  It,"  wherein  are 
two  Cains,  (Cains  at  least  in  Intention,)  Frtderiek  and  OUt>er,  and  two 
gentle   fVM^s^  tbe  Senior  Duke,  and  Orlando ;   **  The  Tempest," 
with  IVoipero  driven  in  ^*  a  rotten  carcase  of  a  boat''  to  the  mercy 
of  tbe  winds  and  waves  bj  bis  brother  Antonio,  and  thougb  thrown 
upon  a  desert  Island,  findlng  his  comfort  in  priceless  books;  **  Hamlet,** 
wherein  the  gbost  of  tbe  rojal  Dane  rdates,  in  words  sounding  of  die 
sepulchre,  that  be  was  murdered  by  his  brother;  ^  Lear,''  mad  with 
tbe  monstrous  cruelty  of  his  children,  (besides  the  ferrible  underplot 
of  Edmund,  foully  practising  against  his  brother  Edgar' s  life;)  and 
**  Timon,**  bunted,  by  the  ingratitude  of  his  fellows,  from  the  haunta 
of  men,  and  bowling  his  resentment  to  the  wild  woods.     Welby  most 
have  been  especially  interested  in  the  ''  As  You  Like  It,"  for  the  top, 
bottom,  and  sides  of  nearly  erery  page  of  tbe  serious  portions  of  that 
drama,  whose  irresistible  strength  is  in  its  tendemess,  were  covered 
with  expressions  of  loving  admiration.    A  note  on  the  six  lines  (Act  2, 
scene  i.),  beginning — 

**  Sweet  are  the  nses  of  adTcnity  t " 

was  very  toucbing.  "  Were  it  not,"  wrote  ho,  **  for  my  forq>as6ed 
oath,  metbinks  I  sbould  mnch  rcjoice  to  look  into  die  face  of  that  man 
wbo  can  write  thus,  and  who  bas  done  so  great  seryice  to  poor  human 
nature  in  other  his  all-solacing  conceits.  But  alas,  alas,  I  may  not! " 
**  The  Tempest,"  too,  seemed  to  have  absorbed  the  recluse*s  attention 
deeply;  but  ^  Timon  of  Athens"  bad  evidently  not  mueh  attracted 
him:  perbaps  its  wrangling  scenes,  and  general  tone  of  acerbity  had 
repeUed  his  meek  spirit.  *'  Lear"  had  been  carefuUy  perused,  as  was 
obvious  from  the  reader*8  many  written  observations     It  would  seem» 
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Bat  no  benefits  of  this  kind  can  be  conferred  without  subjecting  th& 
giver  to  importunities  from  persons  who  may  not  be  deserving;  and 
Welbj  knew  that  to  this  penaltj  bis  good  deeds  must  submit,  tbough 
he  did  not,  at  first,  reckon  that  applications  would  be  made  bj  sturdj 
mendicants  to  see  him  personallj.  Whatever  migbt  bave  been  givea- 
to  manj  of  them,  bad  a  different  mode  of  solicitation  been  adopted, 
was  certain  to  be  withheld  when  sought  in  tbis  way.  In  the  last  jear 
of  Welbjr's  life— namely,  1636 — ^bis  bouse  was  mueb  pestered  by  the 
repeated  viaits  of  an  old  woman,  wbo,  thougb  admittance  was  constantly 
denied  to  her,  came  again  and  again  witb  a  plea  that  she  knew  Master 
Welbj  would  see  her  if  he  could  anticipate  what  she  came  about.  It 
was  to  no  purpose  that  Elizabeth  told  the  woman  her  master  would 
not  grant  audience  to  an j  human  being  under  anj  circumstances  what- 
ever; in  vain:  one  daj's  repulse  was  sure  to  be  followed  bj  renewed 
application.  At  length,  she  brought  a  man  with  her — a  wretched» 
kxädngy  squalid,  and  aged  man,  who,  saying  little,  pushed  his  way  into 
the  room,  next  Welby^s  study.  Having  arrived  there,  followed  by 
Elizabeth,  who  loudly  protested  against  the  outrage,  he  said  in  a  faint 
Toice  to  the  latter — 

^  Teil  your  master  that  an  old  man,  broken  down  by  fate— one  wha 
has  not  long  to  live,  is  here  to  crave— humbly  to  crave  a  brief  inter- 
view. I  am  ruined,  grieTOUsly  wom  by  sickness,  sin-laden,  bruised 
by  the  Uows  of  a  revenging  eonsdence,  but  penitent.  Teil  him  this. 
7%ov,  O  Grod !"  continued  he,  lifting  bis  dim  eyes  heavenward,  "  wilt 
not  despise  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart.  Youchsafe,  I  beseech  Thee, 
some  portion  of  thy  pardoning  spirit  to  my  brother.  He  is  here,  I 
know.  I  bave  trodden  many  a  weary  pilgrimage  to  find  him.  My 
brother — O,  my  brother  T 

The  unusual  bustle  so  near  at  band,  drew  Welby  firom  his  books« 
He  arose,  took  his  Station  at  the  interposing  door,  and  listened.  The 
Word  *' brother^  smote  on  his  ear;  and  there  was  silence  for  a  time. 
What  passed  in  the  mind  of  the  reduse  during  that  trying  interval— 
what  Btmggles  with  the  remembrance  of  his  oath — what  heart-throea 
at  thinking  he  was  so  close  to  the  author  of  all  his  long  agony — ^to  tho 
man  from  whom  he  bad  hidden  himself  in  horror  nearly  half  a  Century 
— ^the  brother  who  bad  blighted  his  life,  and  cast  lum  into  a  living 
grsre,  cannot  now  be  known.  Elizabeth  was  sorely  perplezed,  not 
knowing  how  to  act  in  so  unlooked-for  an  extremity. 

In  a  little  while,  however,  the  study-door  was  slowly  opened,  and, 
for  the  first  time  during  four  and  forty  years,  Welby  stood  in  view 
before  two  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Gaunt,  white,  shirering,  and 
amazed,  be  seemed  like  Lazarus  Coming  forth  from  his  tomb.  His 
lips  moved  as  if  in  the  act  of  speaking;  but  sound  there  was  none, 
ihough  his  beard  shook  with  the  convulsive  movement  of  his  chin. 
And  so  he  remuned,  as  one  in  a  trance,  over-against  his  stränge 
viaitor,  who,  after  gazing  at  the  apparition  before  him,  looked  with  an 
inquiring  and  bewildered  expression  at  Elizabeth,  as  if  saying,  *'  Surely 
thü  cannot  be  he!"  But  the  stranger  spake  not  at  the  moment. 
Neitber  he  nor  Welby  knew  each  oüier;  but  stood  mutely  opposed 
like  silent  shapcs  in  a  dream. 

At  length,  Welby*s  tongue  found  utterance.  "  Some  one,"  he  gasped, 
^'uttered  the  name  of  brother.  Didst  thou?"  he  added,  addressing 
the  intruder.    **  What  art  thou? — Support  me  with  thy  arm,  Eliza- 
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beth.    I  cannot  fedi  mj  feet  on  the  iloor,  aad  I  maj  fidL— Now 
speak,  friend — ^what  meant  tbat  word,  *  brother?*  ** 

The  voice  was  instaBtfy  reoognised,  thoogh  Wdbjr  lumaelf  was  so 
piteousl j  tnmgformed,  stooping,  moreoTery  under  the  weigfat  of  eightj- 
four  yeara. 

<'  I  am  Basil— Basil  WeH^,"  the  intnider  cgaenlated.  ''  O  Hemy, 
wilt  thoa  noi  foigive  me?  Inint — ^Idie!  Forgiveneas,  O  foi^preneas!" 

The  fihock  was  too  great  for  onr  melancholy  rediiae.  The  tortming' 
image  wfaich  had  dwdt  in  bis  thoughts  for  Ibiir  and  forty  jeaia»  was 
onoe  more  invested  with  flesh  and  blood.  Bot  how  different  did  hia 
miserable  brother  now  look!  The  meeting  was  too  mueh  for  Welbj, 
eapeciallj  at  bis  great  age,  and  he  sank  on  the  floor. 

Elizabeth  stw^ped  over  him,  threw  the  long  grej  hairs  aside  firom 
bis  face,  and  bathed  his  temples  with  cohl  water.  Alas,  her  caie  was 
of  no  ayaill    Welbj's  hoor  had  come. 

"  Lift  me  up  a  little,"  he  murmured,  **  tbat  I  may  bdbdld  bim  onoe 
again.  Look  at  me»  BaaiL  Thou  seest  before  thee  little  eke  than  the 
ahade  of  Henry  Welby.  Lo^  I  am  dying!  Stoop  thy  head,  brother, 
to  my  hand.  It  shall  not  lie  heavily  on  thee.  There! — all  has  passed 
away.  The  difimal  thing  is  gone.  May  Heaven  blesa  thee!  Esunine 
mypapera.    OBasil,  Baail!'* 

llieae  few  w<Nrda  were  foUowed  by  a  kmg-drawn  sigh,  when  Welby's 
bead  aank  on  his  breast;  he  was  too  w^  to  fight  with  death;  and 
after  one  or  two  faint  stmggles  the  stricken  reduse  was  at  peaoe  for  ever. 

By  a  will  found  after  his  deoease,  bis  property  was  beqneathed  to 
the  sonof  his  brother,  provided  any  such  person  shonldbeinexistenoe; 
otherwise,  it  was  to  descend  to  the  chüdren  of  Lady  Hüliard»  Basil, 
it  appeared,  had  married  late  in  life;  his  only  oü^ring,  Henry,  bad 
long  shared  his  fathei's  poverty,  thongh  not  without  laudable  efforts  to 
relieve  it.  Basil  bimself  did  not  live  long  after  his  brother;  and  bia 
son,  well  husbanding  what  he  had  inherited  fitMn  bis  unde,  becann 
in  time,  wealthy  enough  to  pnrdiase  the  ancestral  acres  of  Boacombe. 


MUSIC  ON  WINDERMERE. 

BT    MBS.  POIfSOirBT,    (LATB    MISS    8KXLT0N.) 


Habp!  wbose  wild  ud  witehiog  Strahl, 
Flotting  o'er  the  glass^  lakc^ 

Ronseth  in  mv  heart  agiin 
Memories  I  woald  not  awake ; 

CalUng  ap  the  dreams  of  yean, 

With  all  tfaeir  anavailtog  teariL 

Voioe  t  with  sweet  and  sÜTery  tone, 

Singnig  that  fiuniliar  song, 
Filling  all  the  woodland  kne, 

WiSi  the  cadeoee  ihrill  and  long ; 
Bidding  every  heart  be  glad, 
Chiding  all  tbat  would  oe  sad. 

Wherafoiv  do  ye  com«  ?    To  fflt 

All  my  thoughts  with  sudden  strift ; 
Pasiions,  that  hare  long  been  still. 


WlUly  Btartiag  into  life; 
All  the  plcasom,  all  the  w9e^ 
AU  the  pains  of  long  aga 

Homrs  of  angobh— hours  of  joy — 
Hopca,  bduTed  in  Tain — 

Love,  that  time  may  not  destroj» 
These  are  mine  again ; 

Kany  a  dear  and  Tanxsh'd  fkoe, 

Riseth  in  departed  graee. 

Harpl  thy  chords  are  hoih'd  at 

Mate  the  magic  lay ; 
Bat  these  pbantoms  of  the  past. 

Long  by  me  mnst  stay, 
Shininff  thron^h  the  htary  gloom, 
With  tneir  bnght  nnlSiding  bloom. 
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EDITED  BT   GEORGE    RATMOND. 

Mn.  Garriek— EUiston  fights  &  duel— **  InTuiblnia's  "  letter  thereoa— Aneodotes 
of  youag  MacklJD  and  Mri.  Chariie — The  new  Dniry  Lane  Theatre— **  Re- 
Jeoted  Addresaea"— Lord  Bjron— Lofd  HoUaad  (leiten). 

Mes.  Garrick  (the  widow  of  our  British  Roscius)  hsA  frequentlj 
honoared  Mrs.  Elliston  bj  marks  of  attention,  and  expressed  herseif 
wannlj  interested  in  the  welfare  of  her  familj.  The  friendship  of 
Ifrs.  Granick  was  not  confined  to  these  professions  alone;  for  now,  in 
her  eighty-eighth  jear,  she  would  occasionallj  drive  to  Stratford-place^ 
personallj  to  delight  the  young  EUistons  by  some  agreeable  surprise 
or  well-timed  present.  It  was  at  this  period,  a  request  was  made  to 
her  on  the  part  of  £lli8ton,  that  she  would  become  Sponsor  to  one  of 
his  children,  Lucy;  to  which  the  following  letter  was  written  in  reply : 

*^  Mt  Dbar  Sir, — I  cannot  withbotd  expressiiig  to  yon  my  feeüngs 
OD.  the  receipt  of  your  letter;  and  you  miist  beUeve  me  when  I  aay  the 
Contents  have  equally  distressed  and  gratified  me.  My  regard  Ibr 
Mrs.  Elliston,  yonrself,  and  family,  would  at  onee  have  cauaed  me 
ae&saticHis  of  pleasure  in  a  proposal  to  bring  us  more  nearly  connected 
than  we  have  been;  but,  my  dear  friend,  the  refoaal  which  I  am  com- 
pelled  to  send  you,  for  becoming  godmother  to  your  child,  arises  firom 
a  sense  of  doty,  which  I  am  sure  you  will  respect,  and  freely  release 
me  fiiom  all  charge  of  insincerity  in  my  professions  towards  you. 

^<  In  the  oourse  of  the  happy  days  I  passed  with  my  revered,  de* 
parted  hosband,  comprehending,  as  you  know»  thirty  years,  the  ques* 
tion  of  baptismal  surety  occasionally  became  a  subject  of  his  notioe 
(for  he  had  frequently  been  invited  to  an  honour  similar  to  this  whidi 
I  have  received  from  you),  and  having  streng  feelings  on  the  spirit 
and  intent  of  this  Christian  instituticm,  refused  that  as  a  distinction  or 
gratificadon,  which  he  feit  he  might  not  be  able  to  fulfiil  as  a  moral 
and  religious  duty.  This  conviction  he  duly  impressed  on  me;  and  it 
ia,  indeed,  in  compliance  with  his  own  request,  I  am  now  led  to  dedine 
your  propoaal,  firom  the  knowledge  that  I  am  already  placed  beyond 
the  posaibility— «ran  if  Giod  be  pleased  to  ^are  my  life  a  fem  years 
kmgei^— of  acquitting  my  consdence  in  the  lesponsibilities  I  should 
biing  upon  it  through  my  consent. 

<'  Bi^itiam  ia  a  holy  sacrament  of  the  church  of  Christ,  which,  in 
the  engagements  of  all  partiea  therein  coneemed,  should  be  religionsly 
lemenäered  and  obserred;  but  I  fear,  with  one  half  the  world,  the 
Office  of  Sponsor  to  a  Christian  Infant  is  looked  upon  in  no  grarer  light 
than  as  a  piece  of  fashion. 

**  Tour  children  will  not  want  the  regards  of  a  wann  frnnd,  so  long 
as  I  may  be  spared;  and  I  trnst,  my  dear  firiend,  in  your  proper 
anEiety  to  protect  them  according  to  this  ordinance  of  the  church,  yoa 
ever  remember  the  monl  well-being  of  children  muat  depend 

E»aATD]c.-*In  the  "  Elliston  Papera"  of  laai  Hoath,  for  **  craption"  read 

**  imi|rtioD.'* 
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ebaracter  —  emulous  of  jour  iUastxioas  predecessors,  Quin,  Bjan, 
and  Walker — a  duellist!  The  dedaration  of  the  Great  Frederick  has 
erer  pleased  me:  '  Mj  subjects  may  fight  if  thej  like  it,  but  iinless 
one  of  the  parties  be  killed,  TU  hang  both.'  If  such  were  our  English 
law,  we  should  have  few  of  these  mock  heroics  to  salve  rotten  reputa- 
tions.  How  easy  is  it  to  beoome  a  hero»  and  you  have  taken  the 
shortest  cut.  How  will  admiring  crowds  flock  now  to  Dulwich  Com- 
mon, to  view  the  spot  on  which  this  Paris  and  Menelatts  contended^ 
then  will  they  say — 

'*  *  Can  none  remember  that  eventfiil  day — 
That  eTcr-glorious,  almost  fatal  fray — 
When  VincenC»*  leadleu  pistol  met  his  eye. 
And  Surrq/  coiuwUnnea  stood  laughing  by.* 

"  With  what  open  arms  the  good  people  at  Cheltenham  must  have 
received  you  after  this  exploit;  and  how  sunny  must  be  the  face  of  a 
gentleman  who  has  jusi  received  satisfacüon !  Pray  let  us  have  no 
more  of  these  scenes — ^the  town  is  already  laughing  at  you,  fix>m  May 
Fair  to  Bedriff. 

*'  Your  wife  will  receive  this  day  some  brawn;  and  the  little  Chris- 
tian a  token  of  '  Invisiblina's '  regard.  Let  the  opening  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  be  your  great  chance  to  come." 

There  is  an  anecdote  reoorded  of  a  son  of  Macklin,  who,  when  in 
India,  feil  into  quarrel  with  a  brother  cadet,  the  result  of  which  was  a 
hostile  meeting.  When  Macklin  came  on  the  ground,  he  appeared 
envdoped  from  top  to  toe  in  a  large  great-coat,  so  that  no  part  of  his 
figore  conld  be  distingoished  but  his  head.  On  the  parties  taking 
their  stand,  Macklin,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  threw  aside  his  extensive 
wrqiper,  and  appeared  in  a  perfect  State  of  nudity,  with  the  exception 
of  a  pair  of  yellow  slippers.  To  the  inquiries  of  his  antagonist,  he 
observed,  '^  I  am  told  that  most  of  the  wounds  which  prove  mortal  in 
India,  arise  from  some  part  of  the  wooUen  or  linen  of  a  man's  dresa 
being  foroed  into  the  flesh  by  the  ball,  occasioning  in  that  climate  a 
speedy  mortification — ^to  avoid  which  I  am  dctermined  to  flght  in  the 
manner  you  see  me." 

Now  Mrs.  Charke,  the  eccentric  daughter  of  CoUey  Cibber,  waa 
guilty  of  an  adventure  stiU  more  outrageous,  in  which  (not  to  alarm 
the  reader)  we  will  at  once  premise,  that  although  she  appeared  with- 
oot  her  own  attire,  she  had  very  abundantly  borrowed  that  of  another 
person.  Mrs.  Charke  had  long  lived  on  unpleasant  terms  with  her  father, 
by  whom  she  was  treated  with  just  severity  for  her  total  disregard  of 
all  social  duties  and  common  decorum.  Being  on  one  occasion  greatly 
irritated  by  the  dramatist's  refusal  to  honour  her  drafts,  she  equipped 
herseif  after  the  style  of  a  gentleman  of  the  road,  and  hiring  a  suitable 
charger,  actually  waylaid  her  father  upon  Epping  Forest,  by  stopping 
his  chariot,  presenting  her  pistol,  and  desiring  him  to  deliver.  The 
affrighted  oomedian,  to  save  his  life,  could  do  no  Icss  than  part  with 
his  purse.  ''  Young  man — ^young  man,"  said  the  dramatist,  '*  this  is  a 
Borry  trade ;  take  heed,  in  time!" 

'*And  so  I  would,"  replied  Charlotte;  ''but  IVe  a  wicked  old 
honks  of  a  father,  who  rolls  in  money  and  mistresses,  yet  denies  me  a 
guinea,  and  has  had  the  impudence  to  makc  so  worthy  a  gentleman  aa 
yoorself  answer  for  it." 

•  De  Camp. 


x^  Ttur  BLXJBBQV  FAPEB8. 

iie  ««.üdr^Ää»  by  Lord  B^rao»  is  well  known  to  most  of  oiir  readera. 
L       t^'j    .>ao  loriiiwiUi  forwardad  to  EUiston  for  study;  some  days 
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ij^^ .  uL  Lu  \^  iiidi»  h»  r«aetved  the  anaexed  from  Lord  Holland: — 

"  ^ihAii  SuL^ — ^I  Imve  refenred'  to  Lord  Byron's  copy,  and  find  it 
•.•  »  > .^li  luy  uotiottä>  respectmg  the  lines,  and  with  greät  deference 
^V  ;ukvi,  :i  ^liould  bo  so.  Woald  yon  begin  your  Handet  soliloqny 
y.iihet'  to  bo»  or  not  to  beP  There  can  be  no  question  in  the 
_^i.  Lli«  lact  is»  Üi6äe  grammarians  band  down  nües  from  other 
.^  ..tQ>. c^  -.i  iixiui  tUeir  own  theoriesy  and  then  endeavour  to  reduoe 
ii^M»u  toiiguc  to  their  own  arbitrary  Standard,  instead  of  making 
^.;v>aiauc  vtricer^  their  rule. 

aa.%  v.>v:cun*ed  to  me»  that  by  repeating  the  22nd  and  23rd  linea^ 

.^    'iiv>iv;  rt4>idly  than  you  ^d  this  moming,  you  will  relieve  the 

^>  ^oias.  M  Imt  Ol*  its  sokmnity,  which,  though  striking  and  poetical, 

'v   V  It  uiouotonous. 

Uiv  \v>a  V.UU  juJge  of  this  matter  better  than  I  can,  and  I  only 

-^  ^ii^^c2>uou  for  the  porpose  of  shewing  you  how  little  fault  I 

v.  \\Xi\  vour  rvcitaL     I  am,  dear  sir,  your  humble  serrant^ 


« • 


\ 


■>» 


s  li<y\  ;>;  v.cvJjLug  the  opening,  came  another  note: — 

^.  V  V  n;k«  l  have  just  reoeived  a  letter  from  Lord  Byron,  and 
\  s  x.H  N^iould  it  not  be  too  late,  that  you  should  repeat  the  lines 
\  .  ..V.V  \  cc<*:»o  to  write^*  as  thus  altered: — 

UcsC%  tu  their  laboun,  like  all  high-born  hein, 
>  .h  u  ^>l;  our  »Bowtry,  as  well  as  tneire, 
^^  -vW  (iiua  fMienbranoe  borrows  Banqwfa  glasf, 
( V«   's  %.m  tW  «c«pter*d  shadows  aa  they  pass ; 
V  xi  N^c  the  luirror  hold,  where,  imaged,  shine 
'^  .hnsvaI  luüMS,  emblason'd  in  oor  line, 

)v     '  N   x.^^^4  isi  ^  tiifling,  that  although  it  reaches  you  at  thia 
v>  .   ;  \v  lU  uot  embarrass  you. 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"Vassall  Holland.'* 

^  *    xl^\\  Ht  a  *^  late  hour,"  cut  out  of  the  address  the 

^  Hn  tvu  denominated  his  "  cavalry  lines,"  these 

^  >^  V  >^v«  Uio  horses,  at  this  time  unduly  attractive  at  the 

^    .       . « v.xivii ;  aud  several  members  of  the  committee,  also 

V      -.^  ^  ..av  Uttle  Suggestion  as  their  own,  all  persecuted 

.    ^^  .dtcrations,  so  thathis  embarrassment  might 

X       h\^^     ^^  ^ud  it  really  taken  place.     The  alteration 

,}    ,,.       ^ «  "U^tlaud,  was  the  form  in  which  the  address 

,v    N«^saKKX  ^  A#  wriae  Address,  we  find  Wm.  T.  Fitzgerald, 

**M    ^*>*.i  V..i^>i»X«.  F.  Basby,  Oeorce  Lamh,  John  Taylor, 

*V,  »   .N  .N%  "Vw*  isi A Uoratio Smith, Wm. Linley, Ch. Briostey 

^«  *     .V    •   ^w,.«:mcc^  who  afterwards  tomed  acW,} and  Wm. 


*    •  V 
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A  JAE  OF  HONET  FROM  MOUNT  HTBLA. 

BT     LEIGH    HUNT. 

HO.  IV. 

HTTHIC  VrOBIES  OF  AHTIENT  8XCILT. — Al^FBEUB  AXD  ABETHC8A.— ACI8  AND 

GALATBA. — ^BAFK  OF  PBOSEKFIME. 

The  mythic  portion  of  the  history  of  Sicily  is  like  its  region— small, 
richy  loYelj,  and  temble.  It  may  be  said  to  oonsiBt  wholly  of  the 
stories  of  l^phiBus,  of  Polyphemus  and  the  Oydopea,  of  Scylla  and 
CharybdiSy  of  the  Sirens,  of  the  Bape  of  Proeerpiney  of  Alpheus  and 
Arethusa,  of  Ada  and  Gkdatea — ^names»  which  have  beoome  music  in 
the  ears  of  mankind. 

WhatI  is  l^h»us  a  mnsical  name?  and  Polyphemus  and  the 
Cydopes?  Tes,  of  the  grander  sort;  organ^like — ^the  bass  for  the 
treble  of  the  Sirens;  the  gloom  and  terror,  over  whidi  floats  away, 
ihrough  vine  and  almond,  the  lovely  murmur  of  Alpheus  and  Arethusa« 

We  shall  not  ezplain  away  these  beautiful  fahles  into  allegory, 
physics»  or  any  other  kind  of  ungrateful  and  half-witted  prose.  They 
may  have  had  the  dullest  sources,  for  aught,  we  know,  as  beautifid 
streams  may  have  their  fountains  in  the  dullest  places,  or  delightful 
children  unaccountably  issue  from  the  most  conmion-place  ancestors ; 
but  there  they  were  of  old,  in  Sicily,  and  here  they  are  among  us  to 
tlus  day  in  poets*  books,  in  painters'  colours,  among  the  delights  of 
erery  cultivated  mind,  true  as  anything  eise  that  is  known  by  its 
effects — Spiritual  creatures,  living  and  breathing  in  the  enchanted 
r^ons  of  the  imagination.  The  poets  took  them  in  band  from  in- 
fimcy,  and  made  them  the  real  and  immortal  things  they  are.  We 
shall  not  deny  their  analogy  with  beautiful  or  grand  Operations  ia 
nature,  as  long  as  thß  mystery  and  poetry  of  those  Operations  are  kept 
in  mind  also.  Typh»usy  or  l^phon,  for  instance,  may  be  the  Tifoon» 
or  dreadful  wind,  of  the  eastem  seas,  or  the  smoking  of  Mount  ^tna, 
(from  rv^y  to  smoke,)  or  both  in  one,  from  some  old  primitive  root; 
for  as  long  as  the  cause  of  this  remains  a  secret,  and  bis  effect  is 
poetical,  so  long  the  spirit  of  the  mystery  may  be  embodied  as  imagi- 
nation  pleases.  Suffice  for  us,  that  the  thing  is  there,  somehow.  All 
that  we  object  to  is  stopping  at  mecbanical  and  prosaical  causes,  and 
thinking  they  settle  anything. 

This  Said  personage  l^phsus  is,  it  must  be  owned,  a  tremendous 
feQow  to  begin  stories  with  of  beautiful  Sicily — ^to  put  at  the  head  of 
creations  containing  so  much  loveliness.  He  was  a  monster  of 
monsters,  brought  forward  by  Eorth  as  a  last  desperate  resource  when 
her  Giants  had  been  overthrown.  His  stature  reached  the  sky;  he 
had  a  hundred  dragons'  heads,  vomiting  forth  devouring  flames;  and 
when  it  pleased  him  to  express  his  dissatisfaction,  there  issued  from 
these  hcttds  the  roaring  and  shrieking  yells  of  a  hundred  different 
animals.  Jupiter  had  as  hard  a  task  to  oonquer  him,  as  Amadis  had 
with  the  Endriago.  A  good  report  of  the  fight  is  to  be  found  in 
Hesiod.  Heaven  trembled,  and  earth  groaned,  and  ocean  flaahed  with 
m  double  ghasüy  radiance,  as  they  shot  flames  and  bolts  at  one  another. 
The  king  of  Uie  gods  at  lengUi  coUected  all  his  deity  for  one  tre- 
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mendoufi  efibrt,  and  leaping  upon  him  with  his  whole  armorj  of 
thunders,  made  all  his  foaming  mouths  hiss  in  the  overwhelming  blaze; 
the  mouatsin  hoDows  flaflhed  fainter  and  fointer  \ii!iere  he  laj  smitten; 
the  Focks  dropped  about  him  like  melted  lead ;  and  Jupiter  tore  up 
the  whole  island  of  Sicily,  and  flung  it  lipon  him,  one  promontory 
acting  as  a  presser  on  one  hand,  anether  on  anof  her,  a  third  on  hi8 
legSy  and  the  crater  of  Moimt  ^tna  being  left  him  for  a  spiracle. 
There  he  laj  in  the  time  of  Ovid,  making  the  dties  tremble  as  he 
tumed  his  neck;  and  there  he  lies  still,  for  all  that  Biydone,  or  Smjth, 
or  eyen  Monsieor  Gronrbillon  hare  pnnred  to  the  contraij;  tlKHigh 
scepticism  has  attained  to  sach  a  piteh  in  that  qnarter,  that  the  only 
danger  in  earthquakes  is  nov  attriboted  to  people's  not  beiog  quick 
enough  with  displajing  tiie  Teil  of  Saint  Agatha. 

Compared  with  this  cloud-capped  eDormity,  our  old  frieod  Poiy- 
phemus  (Manj-Yoice),  theogre,  or  Fee-Faw-Fum  <^antiquilj,  beeomea 
qntte  a  human  being.  He  and  hig  one-eTed-Oydopes  (Round-Eyes), 
are  the  primitiTe  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  betoe  men  ploughed  and 
reaped.  They  kept  sheep  and  goots,  and  had  an  eye  to  ImsineaB  in 
the  cannibal  Ime ;  thou^  what  it  exaetly  was  that  gatre  them  their 
n«me,  we  cannot  say;  nor  is  it  neeessary  to  trouUe  the  reader  with 
the  controvexeies  on  that  point.  Very  hage  fellows  ihey  were,  beat- 
ing  Brobdignagians  to  nothing.  Homer  deseribes  Poljphemus  aa 
looking  like  a  **•  woody  hilL"  He  kept  Ulysses  and  his  compamons  in 
his  cave  to  eat  thein,  just  as  his  oriental  counterpart  did  Sindbad»  and 
the  giants  of  our  childhood  prqposed  to  feast  on  Jack;  and  when 
Ulysses  put  out  the  eye  of  roaring  Many-Voice  with  a  firebrand,  and 
got  offto  sea,  the  bHnd  monater  sent  some  rocks  after  the  ship,  whieh 
remain  stuck  on  the  coast  to  this  day.  Yet  by  the  magic  of  love  and 
sympathy,  we  have  seen  even  Pdyphemus  rendered  pathetic  in  the 
pages  of  Theocritus;  and  Handel  has  done  as  much  ibr  him  in  bis 
musicri  yersion  of  the  story,  espedally  in  those  exquisite  earesBing 
passagea  between  Acis  and  Gralatea,  ("The  flocks  sfaaH  kare  the 
mountain,**  &c.)  which  might  fiH  the  most  amiable  rival  with  torment, 
much  more  sudi  a  desperate  innamorato  as  the  man-mountain.  Ada 
{ActUeness)  and  Galatea  (jSföfy)-— (we  fike  this  fairy-tale  Feslitiitiofi 
of  the  meanings  of  ancient  names,  the  example  of  which  was  first  set, 
we  believe,  by  Mr.  Keightley)— forgot  themselves,  however,  too  fkr^ 
when  they  made  love  befoie  tiie  yery  eyes  of  the  rival, — not  the  only 
instance,  we  fear,  of  similar  proTocation  given  }3f  the  vanity  of  haj^ 
lovers.  We  regret  it  the  more  on  account  of  the  monster^s  hopeless- 
ness;  and  considering  the  little  patience  that  was  to  be  expected  of 
him,  ahnest  half-pardnn  the  rock  which  be  sent  on  their  ecstatic  heada. 

Scylla  and  Chaiybdis,  or  Scylla  and  Glancus  rather,  is  a  far  more 
appaUing  story  of  jeahrasy.  Scylla  properly  bekmgs  to  the  ^posite 
coast  of  Naples;  but  as  she  and  her  fellow-monster  Charybdis  ave 
usnally  named  tqgether,  and  the  Urtter  tenanted  the  Sicüian  coast,  and 
the  Btnnt  between  them  was  yery  narrow,  she  is  not  to  be  omitted  in 
SiciHan  fittble.  Charybdis  (quasi  Chalybdisy  SkUng  f  thongh  some 
derive  it  from  twoworda  signifyingto  ''gape"  aad  '^absorb*')  was«  femaie 
Tobber,  who,  having  atolen  the  ozen  of  Hereules,  was  oondemned  to 
be  a  Whirlpool,  and  snck  ships  into  its  gnlf.  But  she  was  a  horror 
not  to  be  cempared  with  Stella,  though  the  ktter  was  thought  less 
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dangeious  to  paas.    Mr.  Ke^htly  has  so  wdl  told  tfais  Btory  out  of 
Homer,  thst  we  xniut  repeat  it  in  lüs  words: — 

''  Mtenag  cacaped  the  äbransy  and  Bhonned  the  Wandering  Ro<^ 
wbieh  Ciroetoid  him  lajbejond  the  mead  of  these  songsten,  OäjBeeuB 
(UljaaeB)  oame  to  the  terrific  Scylla  and  CharybdiB,  between  whicfa 
the  goddeea  had  in£anned  him  bis  oourae  laj.  She  aaid  he  wonld 
oome  to  two  loftj  clifis  opposite  eadi  otfaer,  betveen  which  he  must 
paaa.  One  of  theae  difb  towers  to  sach  a  height^  that  its  ammnit  is 
for  ever  enveloped  in  douds;  and  no  man,  even  if  be  had  twenty 
hands  and  as  many  feet,  eould  ascead  it.  In  the  mid&  df  this  diff, 
flhe  aays,  is  a  cave  facing  the  west»  but  so  high,  that  a  man  in  a  ship 
pasdng  m&der  it  oould  not  shoot  up  to  it  with  a  bow.  In  this  den 
dwells  ScjQa  {Biich)y  whose  voice  soonds  like  that  of  a  young  vhelp: 
die  had  twelye  feet  and  six  long  necksy  wUh  a  terrific  head^  and  three 
r&ws  ofelose'tei  ieeth  on  tack.  Evennore  she  Stretches  out  these  necks 
and  Catches  the  porpoiaes,  sea-dogs,  and  other  large  animais  of  the  sea» 
which  swim  by,  and  out  of  eirery  ship  that  passes  eack  mouih  takes 
a  ntan. 

^*  The  oppoaite  rod^  the  goddess  infbrms  him,  is  mudi  lower,  for  a 
man  could  shoot  over  it.  A  wild  fig-tree  grows  on  it»  etretching  bis 
branches  down  to  the  water:  but  beneath,  '  divine  Charybdis '  three 
times  each  day  absorbs  and  regoiges  the  dark  water.  It  is  much  more 
dangerous,  she  adds,  to  pass  Charybdis  than  Scylla. 

*'  As  Odysseus  sailed  by,  Scylla  to(A  mx  if  hü  erew ;  and  when, 
afier  he  had  lost  bis  ship  and  companions,  he  was  carried  by  wind  and 
wave,  as  he  floated  on  a  part  of  die  wreck,  between  the  monsters,  the 
mast  by  whidi  he  supported  himself  was  sucked  in  by  Charybdis.  He 
held  l^  the  fig-tree,  tili  it  was  thrown  out  again,  and  resumed  bis 
Toyage."-— Jfy^20^  of  AndenJt  Greece  and  Itäy.    See.  edit.,  p.  271. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some,  that  by  the  word  Scylla  is  meant  the 

bitch  of  the  sea-dog,  or  seal^ — a  creature  often  found  on  this  coast. 

Be  this  as  it  may  (and  the  seal  having  a  more  human  look  than  a  dog, 

might  SQggest  a  more  frightf al  image,  to  say  nothing  of  its  being 

more  appropriate  to  the  water),  who  was  Scylla?  and  how  came  she 

to  be  this  tremendous  monster?    From  the  jealousy  of  Circe.    ScyUa 

was  originally  a  beautif ol  maiden,  fond  of  the  oompany  of  the  sea- 

nymphSy  and  Glaucus  (sea-green),  a  god  of  the  sea,  was  in  loye  with 

her.     She  did  not  like  him;  and  Glaucus  applied  to  Circe  for  help, 

from  her  akiU  in  magic.    Circe  feil  in  love  with  the  lover,  and  being 

enraged  with  the  attractions  that  made  him  refuse  her,  poisoned  the 

water  in  which  Scylla  bathed.     The  result  was  the  couTcrsion  of  her 

lower  limbs  into  a  aet  of  barking  dogs.     They  were  part  of  her;  and 

when  in  her  honor  she  thought  to  dirive  them  back,  she  found  herseif 

**  hauling "  them  along  with  her,— one  creature,  says  Oyid,  hauling 

many: 

"  Qoos  fog^  attrahit  aas."— Mstax.  sit.,  ▼.  «S. 

This  is  very  dreadfol;  yet  Homer's  creature  is  more  so.  Her  proceed- 
ings  exacUy  resemble  the  accoonts  which  marinera  faave  given  of  a 
huge  sea-poljrpus,— a  cou»n  of  the  kraken,  or  sea-serpent, — who 
thrnsts  her  gigantic  feders  over  the  deck  of  an  unsuspecting  ship,  and 
carriea  off  a  few  seamen.  There  is  a  picture  of  it  in  one  of  the  editiona 
of  BufRm.    But  the  dog-like  barking,  and  the  terrific  head  and  teeth,  ^ 
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to  which  the  Imagination  involuntarilj  gives  «omeüung  of  a  homaa 
aspect»  leaves  the  advantage  of  the  horrible  still  on  the  side  of  the  poet. 
An  old  English  poet,  Thomas  Lodge,  at  a  time  when  our  earliest 
dramatists,  who  were  universitj-men,  had  set  the  example  of  a  love  of 
classical  fable,  wrote  a  poem  on  Glaucus  and  Scylla,  in  which  there  are 
passages  of  the  loveliest  beautj;  but  it  was  spoUt,  as  a  whole,  with 
coneeits.  In  describing  t|ie  njmph's  yellow  haiTi  he  makes  use  of  a 
Sicilian  image,  verj  fit  for  our  Blue  Jar : — 

"  Her  bür,  not  tnus'd,  bat  leatterM  on  her  brow, 
Surpaauttg  Hybla't  honey." 

tTe  are  to  suppose  it  lying  in  sunny  flakes.  Lodge,  though  an  Oxford 
man,  or  perhaps  for  that  reason,  has  curioualy  mixed  up  paganism  and 
Christianity  in  Glaucus's  complaint  of  his  mistress:  but  the  second 
verse  is  fine,  and  the  last  truly  lover-like  and  touching:«- 

**  Alao»  nreet  nympbs,  mj  godhead's  all  in  Tain  ;• 
For  irhy  ?  thlt  hrtoH  indudea  immortal  pam." 

'^  Scylla  bath  e jes,  bot  two  sweet  eyes  batb  Scylla ; 
Scylla  bath  bands,  faxt  bands,  bat  coy  in  toncbing: 
Scylla  in  wit  sarpassetb  graye  Sibylla : 

(This  is  the  Sibyl  of  ^neas) 

Scylla  batb  words,  bat  words  well-stored  with  gmtcbing ; 
Scylla,  a  saint  in  look,  no  saint  in  scoming, 
Look  8aint4iket  SqfUa,  U»t  Idie  with  nuntmittg»^ 

The  modulation  and  antithetical  tum  of  these  verses  will  remind  the 
reader  not  only  of  Lodge's  friends,  Peele  and  Greene,  who  had  both  a 
fine  ear  for  music,  but  of  Shakspeare's  first  production,  Venus  and. 
Adonis,  in  which  he  exhibited  that  fondness  for  classical  fable  which 
never  forsook  him.  It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  that  the  old  English 
poets,  and  those  true  successors  of  theirs  whom  we  have  seen  in  our 
own  time,  have  been  almost  more  Greek  in  this  respect  than  the 
Greeks  themselves.  Spenser  was  half  made  up  of  it;  l^ton  could  not 
help  introducing  it  in  Paradise  Lost;  and  it  was  rescued  from  the 
degradation  it  imderwent  in  the  French  school  of  poetry,  with  ita 
cant  about  the  '*  Paphian  bower,"  and  its  identifications  of  Venus 
and  Chloe,  by  the  inspired  Muse  of  Keats.  He  has  tdd  the  present 
Story  in  his  ^'  Endymion,"  though  not  in  his  best  manner,  except 
where  he  speaks  of  Circo;  of  the  inflictions  of  whose  sorcery  he  giye& 
a  scene  of  the  very  finest  and  most  appalling  description — 

«  Ä  sigkt  toofiarfidfor  tkefed  offear,^ 
In  tbicket  bid — 

(It  is  Glaucus  who  is  speaking,  and  whom  the  poet  represents  as  having 
been  beguiled  into  Circe's  love)*- 

In  tbicket  bid  I  corsed  ihe  haggard  scene — 
Tbe  ban^aet  of  my  arms,  my  arbonr  queen, 
Seated  apon  an  nptom  forest  root, 
And  an  aroond  ber  sbapes,  wiaard  and  brate, 
Layghing  and  waäimg^  grorelii^,  serpentiag. 

rierce,  wan. 
And  tyrannizing  was  the  lady*s  look, 
As  orer  tbem  a  gnarled  staff  sbe  sbook." 

The  look  of  a  sorceress,  fuU  of  the  passions,  was  nerer  painted  more 
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•strongly  than  in  the  meeting  of  those  epithets,  *^  wan  and  lyrannizing;" 
and  the  word  **  ladj  "  makes  the  fiercenesd  more  ahocking. 

Bat  Keata  has  not  the  heart  to  make  the  love  part  of  ^e  story  end 
nnhai^ilj,  mach  less  to  endure  the  brutification  of  the  lovelj  limbs  of 
Scylla.  He  revives  her  to  be  pat  into  a  Lover^s  Eljsiom.  So,  in 
teUing  the  story  of  Alpheus  and  Arethusa,  he  will  not  let  Arethusa 
reject  Alpheas  willingly.  He  makes  her  lament  the  necessity  as  one 
-of  the  train  of  Diana;  and  leaves  as  to  condude  that  the  lovers  became 
faappy.  It  woold  hardly  be  necessary  to  teil  any  reader  (only  it  is  as 
pleasant  to  repeat  these  stories,  as  it  is  to  hear  beaadful  old  airs)  that 
Alpheus  was  a  river-god  of  Greece,  who  feil  in  love  with  the  wood- 
nymph  Arethusa;  and  that  the  latter,  praying  for  help  to  Diana,  was 
eonverted  into  a  stream,  and  pursued  under  knd  and  sea  by  the  other 
enamoured  water,  as  far  as  the  Island  of  Sicily,  where  the  streams  be- 
came united«  The  strangeness  of  the  adventore,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  nameSy  have  made  everybody  in  love  with  the  story.  All  the 
World  knows  how  *^  divine  Alpheus,**  as  Milton  says— 

M  Stole  imder  seas  to  meet  his  Arethose  ;** 

*or  rather  they  all  knew  the  faei;  but  the  kowy  or  manner  of  it,  was  a 
puzzle,  tili  the  English  poet  related  the  adventure  as  it  was  witnessed 
by  £ndymion  in  a  grotto  under  the  sea.  The  lover  of  the  Moon  sud* 
denly  heard  Strange  distant  echoes,  which  seemed— 


The  gbotU»  tbe  dyiag  swells 


Of  noiMs  fiur  airsy— >hist ! — Hereupoa 
He  kept  an  aozious  ear.    The  hnmmmg  tone 
Came  londer ;  and  behold  I  there,  as  he  lay, 
On  either  aide  oat-goih'd,  with  niisty  spray, 
A  eopious  spring ;  and  both  together  dash^ 
Swift,  mad,  fantastic  round  the  rocks,  aad  lash'd 
Among  Uie  conehs  and  Shells  of  the  lofty  grot, 
Leaying  a  trickling  dew." 

{These  are  the  two  living  streams,  one  in  pursoit  of  the  other) 


At  last  they  shot 


Down  from  the  eeiling's  height,  poaring  a  noise 
As  of  some  breathless  racers,  whose  hopea  poise 
Upon  the  last  few  steps,  and  with  s^nt  foroe 
Aiong  the  sroand  th^  tbok  a  windmg  coorse. 
Endymion  IbUow'd,  for  it  seem'd  that  one 
£yer  porsned,  the  other  stro?e  to  shnn.** 

After  a  while,  he  hears  a  whispering  dialogne,  in  which  the  female 
voice  shews  plainly  enough,  that  the  Speaker  would  stay  if  she  might; 
bat  suddenly  the  severe  face  of  Diana  is  before  her,  and  in  an  instant 


feU 


Those  two  sad  streams  adown  a  fearftd  dell ;" 

and  Endymion  puts  up  a  prayer  for  their  escape. 

When  the  writer  of  these  artides  was  in  Italy,  he  saw  on  a  mantd- 
piece  a  card  inscribed,  Le  Marquis  de  Retuse,  This  was  the  French- 
ified  denomination  of  a  Sicilian  nobleman,  who,  strangely  combinii^ 
Greek  and  Gothic  in  his  title,  was  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Mar* 
'quii  of  Arethusa !  He  was  proprietor,  doubtless,  of  the  spot  where 
the  fountain  still  exists;— ay,  stiü  exists,  and  ander  its  old  name,  but 
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Spenser  incareftsed  tba  namber  of  the  SirenB  to  ß:we^  and  directly 
dosenttted  theni  as 


"  And  DOW  they  nigii  appnwclied  to  the  stead 
Whereu  those  memmds  dw«lt.    It  was  a  stfll 
Ami  ca£np  6ay,  on  th'  onetide  slieltared 
Wiik  thehroadihadom  ofam  hoary  hat; 
On  th'  otherside  an  high  rock  touvred  still» 
That  'twixt  them  both  a  pLeatant  port  they  made, 
And  did  like  an  half  th«atre  fküfiL 
Theve  thote  five  sialen  faad  eootiaiial  trade, 
And  umd  to  iaike  Aenmebm  ta  that  lUemptfid  thoA:' 
Fabbib  Qukbb«»  Book  ii^  Canto  12. 

Thifl  line  is  so  soft  and  gentl j  drawn  out»  and  the  place  altogetiier  so 
Sweet  and  natural»  that  when  the  Sirena  begin  to  aing,  we  reaJlj  feel 
in  danger,  and  do  not  wonder  tfaat  the  poet'a  hero  desired  bis  boat- 
men  to 

•«- ff^  eanly. 

And  let  lum  hear  some  part  of  their  rare  melody." 

In  fact,  tbej  are  even  now  detuning  us  too  long,  so  we  must  pusb 
forward. 

We  bave  kept  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Sicilian  mythic  stories  to 
oondade  witb — ^for  sucb,  doubtless,  is  the  Rape  of  Proserpine.  It  is 
füll  of  the  most  striking  contrasts  of  grandeur  and  beauty;  both 
heaven  and  hell  are  in  it--4iie  freahest  vemal  aira,  and  the  depths  of 
Tartarus;  and  the  hearts  of  a  mother  and  daughter  beat  through  all. 
It  is  a  tale  at  onee  of  the  wildest  pretematuralism  and  the  most 
familiär  domestic  tendemesa.  The  daughter  of  Ceres  is  gathering 
fiowersy  with  other  damsels  of  her  own  age,  in  the  Vale  of  Enna,  intent 
upon  nothing  but  seeing  who  shall  get  the  finest.  Suddenly,  in  the 
midst  of  the  violets  and  jonquils,  a  clang  is  heard  like  the  noise  of  a 
diouaaad  ealdions  —  the  earth  bnrsts  open,  and  a  rapid,  majestio 
figure  appean,  like  a  swarthy  Jupiter,  who,  sweeping  by  Proserpine» 
wfairls  her  with  him  into  lua  chaiioC,  and  pr^mres  to  rush  down 
tJiroagh  another  opening^  The  nymph  Cyane  has  aloiie  the  oonrage  to 
bid  hba  alop,  and  aak  bim  wby  he  dores  to  take  away  the  daughter  of 
Ceres.  He  makea  no  answer,  but,  knitting  bis  brows  like  tliundsrbolta, 
mitea  the  fbuntain  over  wlüdi  ahe  presided  with  an  iron  maoe,  and 
dadiea  down  tfavooghit  with  }üb  prey.  It  is  the  King  of  Hell  himself, 
tifed  of  oeiilMU^,  and  readved  to  have  the  fairest  craatnre  on  earth  fbr 
kn  wife. 

The  caaa  of  Proserpine  beoome  £unter  as  the  earth  dosea  over  them. 
^-bnt  they  bare  been  heaid  by  Ceres,  who  comes,  with  all  the  speed 
of  a  divine  being,  to  see  what  is  the  matter.  She  can  discem  nothing; 
the  tranquillity  of  the  scene  is  restored — Cyane  has  melted  away  in 
tean.  llie  goddeas  sedca  eveiywhere  in  Tain— she  trareb  by  day  and 
by  night,  lit  by  tMro  fiaming  pines  firam  Mount  ifitna.  At  lengüi  she 
ieams  wbo  has  got  her  daughter,  and,  l^  the  interrention  of  Jupiter, 
Ftoserpine  Is  allowed  to  come  to  earth  and  see  her.  The  mo^er  and 
daughter  are  half  drowned  in  tears,  half  abaorbed  in  ddight,  and 
Jupiter  would  prevent  their  Separation,  but  is  not  able~for  Proserpine 
has  eaten  of  a  fatal  fruit,  compulsory  of  her  oontinuance  with  Pluto, 
and  all  tiiat  can  be  done  ia  to  stipnlate  Ibr  her  being  half  a  year  with 
her  motiier,  on  condition  of  her  being  a  good  wife  dnring  the  other 
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Thb  anticipationB  of  a  long  and  dUtant  joumej  are  füll  of  interest 
and  exdtement.  The  sorrow  experienced  on  parting  from  friends 
and  country,  are  more  than  counterbalanced  bj  the  promise  of  change 
and  adventure;  and  when  the  Greorge  Canning  laj,  chartered  as  a 
transport,  on  the  ruffled  waters  of  the  Mersej,  attended  upon  by  a 
«teamer,  conveying  Stores  and  material  from  the  shore,  preparatoiy  to 
taking  advantage  of  the  first  favourable  breeze^  there  was  a  spirit- 
«tirrmff  bustle  and  movement,  which  commmiicated  life  and  activity  to 
aU  X  were  engi^ed  in  the  propo6«d  enteipriw  of  opening  a  oew 
Jine  of  interoommunication  with  India. 

How  far  this  spirit  was  carried,  may  be  judged  of  by  a  slight  inci- 
dent  which  oocurred  towards  the  dusk  of  a  oold  evening.  The  steamer 
was  just  aboat  quitting  the  barque,  when  a  tide-waiter  missed  bis 
footing,  and  slipped  into  the  river,  ruming  out  at  that  time,  at  a  rate 
<of  about  five  or  lix  knots  an  hour. 

Actuated  by  the  Impulse  of  the  moment,  FitsEJames,  o&e  of  our  naval 
officers,  sprang  into  the  stream,  and  swimming  lustily  along  with  the 
txxnent,  overtook  the  man,  and  held  him  up  by  the  hair;  bnt  it  waa 
in  Tain  that  with  soch  a  burthen  he  attemptea  to  tum  round  aad  £Bce 
the  tide;  the  two  were  eveiy  moment  losing  ground,  and  the  results 
mnst  Boon  have  been  fatal  toone  or  both,hadnot  thesteamer  instantly 
sped  away,  and  luckily  sucoeeded  in  picking  them  up,  when  ahready 
nearly  a  mile  from  the  ship.  For  this  gallaat  aet,  the  freedom  of  the 
«ity  of  liyerpool,  and  a  pieoe  of  plate»  were  generously  Toted  to  thia 
truly  humane  and  courageous  officer. 

At  length,  everything  being  safe  on  board,  including  two  iron 
8team*boiUs  in  segments,  their  ponderous  boilers,  and  a  no  less  weighty 
diving-bell,  wiigons,  arms  and  ammunition,  and  an  infinite  variely  of 
minor  Stores;  on  the  moming  of  Tuesday,  Februair  lOth,  1835,  a 
breese  haying  sprung  up  from  the  N.£.  by  E.,  the  ueorge  Canning 
was  towed  out  of  the  river  by  the  Cumberland  steam-packet;  but 
eoming  on  to  blow  freshly  at  night,  the  two  vessels  soon  parted,  and 
it  waa  not  tili  mid-day  of  the  12th  that  our  number  was  telegraphed 
effHolyhead. 

Once  in  the  open  sea,  a  general  muster  of  all  hands  was  called,  and 
the  Expedition  was  found  to  present  a  oomplement  of  thirteen  offioers, 
aeventeen  artillerymen  and  sappers,  two  engineers,  six  rivetters  and 
Macksmiths,  two  carpenters,  and  sixteen  seamen.  Artides  of  agree- 
ment,  by  which  the  different  members  of  the  Expedition  bound  them* 
sdves  ovesr  to  union  among  themselves,  and  to  obedienoe  to  the  ap- 
pointed  Commander  of  the  Expedition— Colonel  Chesney,  were  read 
afeud  by  Colonel  Estcourt,  and  aflterwards  signed  by  the  officer»  and 
men»  with  the  exoeption  of  the  civilians  from  Liverpool— engineers, 
rivetters,  kc^  whose  ideas  of  personal  liberty  and  independence  were 
interfercMi  with  by  the  proposed  signature  of  artides  of  agreement, 
and  who  did  not  oomprehend  that,  by  mutually  binding  all,  they  were 
most  condudve  to  the  safety  and  securicy  of  each. 

While  beating  off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  on  Friday  the  ISth,  a  pilot 
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boat  came  out  of  the  rirer  Smre,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
drcumstaiioe  to  send  CSuiiewoo^  «ne  of  the  nayal  offieers,  ashoie, 
that  he  might  prooeed  onwards  to  Cork,  and  appriae  the  Alban 
steamer,  which  was  mitiog  in  tbe  Cove^  to  aocomfNiny  and  asmst  us 
in  our  vojage,  of  our  approaeh. 

On  Sonder  the  151h,  a  piiot  from  Cork  oune  on  hoaid,  «iih  alatter 
fram  Ihe  Comnumdsr  of  the  Alhaa,  which  had  not  eome  enfcon  aeooanl 
of  the  bad  wealher,  and  at  haif-paat  teo,  we  hove  to  at  the  enaboaehaB 
of  the  Cove,  which,  to  smd  dehija^  we  did  not  eoler.  Chaarlawuei 
eame  off  in  an  open  boat  and  a  turbulent  sea  abont  nid-day. 

Aboot  one  in  the  momiag  Qeayehaid,  our  aaTal  eomnaider, 
deapatched  to  bring  down  the  reluctant  ateame^  whädi  k^ 
quiikly  enseoneed in  Ihe  harboor,  aood aboot  half-paBtseven  ia  Ihe: 
ing  ahe  made  her  i^pearaaee»  haräig  in  tow  barges  laden  with  watav 
meal,  pork,  and  other  proviäons»  and  a  wbole  fleet  of  KlIiB  barta»  with 
bread,  batter,  nulk,  apirits,  and  waaherwonaen  hj  the  doaenai. 

The  adentifie  partf ,  iacfaiding  Murphy  of  the  Bnyal  Eaginear^ 
ThomBon,  bow  Müitary  Secnetary  to  the  Penian  Emb—y,  and  the 
antiftor,  and  who^  for  brevity  sake,  were  designated  by  the  ethera^  the 
**  acute  party,**  were  on  shore,  vibrating  the  magnetie  needlea,  when  at 
fcur  T.M»f  Ihn  Alhan  ateaaaer  hsving  retuned  from  reoonTeying  tlie 
^x>vi8ion  bargee,  aignals  were  hoisted  fer  weighing  andior. 

The  wind  was  blowh^  hard  from  Üie  south-west,  and  on 
the  Nymph  bank,  so  sträng  s  awell  was  ezperieneed;  that  it 
longer  possiMe  §bt  die  steamcr  and  barque  to  keep  tegetiier^  and  tte 
oonaeeHng  hawaer  having  been  kt  go»  ^e  Alban  was  seon  aHterwaada 
obliged  ho  bear  np  against  the  wind,  and  idtiniately  gained'  tiw  eoaat 
of  J^igkud,  and  we  tibms  lost  its  serrkses  at  a  Tery  mAf  period. 

Ova  eourse  acroas  ÜiB  Atkntic  was,  from  the  prevaloice  of  contniiy 
winds,  long  and  tedious;  and  thei»  were  bat  few  living  thinga  to 
distract  attention.  Tfae  eonunon  and  the  bottie-neaed  porpoiae  oeca- 
aionaily  toiled  awi^  in  tlie  wake  of  the  yessel.  Gulls  weve  üiafnciii 
enough;  and  now  and  tfaen  a  few  stormy  petarals  pvesented  an  oppar^ 
tunity  for  a  riiot.  The  Sdan  goose,  wendiag  tts  kmg  steady  ^ght 
over  ^be  watery  wastes,  was  but  a  aorry  lepresentadve  of  the  mig^itier 
albatroBB  of  southeni  seas. 

Down  below  the  soeae  was  nic»e  ranoos;  notwithstaBdi]^  that 
atuffed  cylinders  of  caaT»,  and  arches  of  wood,  8upp<»ting  raages  «f 
stringB,  things  known  on  the  aquatic  element  by  the  name  ^  pud^ngs 
and  fidtiUes,  had  been carefuliy  pkeed  inorder  to  piescfve  the  dueuipum 
of  the  dinner*4nble,  and  that  all  who  were  not— long  befiNW  lonaliing 
tiie  Bay  of  Biseay — in  their  berths,  eadeavoored  to  reach  their  plaees 
with  the  utmost  compesnre  possible;  stül,  there  was  an  infinite  fvnd 
of  amusement  aibrded  by  the  kapossibilily  tiiere  was  of  either  peEsons 
or  things  preserring  their  eqv^briom;  and  by  the  nukipUci^  of 
Strange  aceidents  which  resuited  fromthis  inoosrenient  State  of  thuig^ 
amOBg  not  the  least  sidicuious  of  whidi  was  a  sadden  luroh  of  tfhe 
▼essel,  which,  after  throwing  our  eonunander  oa  hia  back,  depoaited 
the  whole  apparel  of  the  breakfast-tafole  in  bis  lap»  foUowed  by  tiie 
persons  of  those  who  were  sealed  at  it. 

The  detail  of  the  pictoresque  of  the  oeean,  has  been  rery  Utde 
attended  to  by  travellers,  oftoD  howeyer  proliz  in  what  legaids  their 
own  sensations.  The  difforent  eolours  of  its  waters— JtsluminoBity 
and  Tarious  aspects— the  extent  of  its  currents— its  periodical  oscüla- 
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equatorial  seas,  and  finally,  so  exaberant  of  propagation  as  to  rise  in 
ifdands  above  the  waters  in  the  Pacific;  where  severe  winters  neyer 
Coming  to  interrupt  the  pxogress  and  die  perfection  of  animal  and 
Tegetable  life,  the  loxurj  of  bright  tints,  and  an  infinite  muitiplici^ 
of  formsy  are  not  restrained  even  to  ihe  animal  regions  of  the  cond 
and  the  madrepores,  but  Ihe  Shells  and  fish,  and  even  the  usual  doli* 
cdoured  whaloBy  participate  in  the  radiance  which  there  belongs  to  all 
animated  nature« 

Bat  we  aze  getting  as  long-winded  as  a  monsoon*  A  certain  author 
aaysy  more  justlj  than  civillji  that  most  traveliera  write  more  at  sea, 
where  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen,  than  when  thej  get  on  shore,  and 
have  reaUy  much  that  is  new  to  commimieate«  Not  to  get  into  this 
caftegorj,  we  were  all  on  deck  before  daj-break  on  the  moraing  of 
Mondaj,  the  2nd  of  March,  to  see  that  beauteous  planet  Venus,  beam- 
ing  over  the  dim  outline  of  the  Ape*s  mountain.  The  oontrast 
lietween  the  dark  shadowy  outline  of  rock,  and  the  luminous  star,  gave 
to  it  an  unaccustomed  brightness,  which  only  waned  awaj  as  the  sun 
shot  np  into  the  horizon  with  an  appreciable  velocity,  and  disdosed-* 
to  many  for  the  first  time— a  p^ection  and  grandeur  of  sea,  bmd, 
jand  mountain  soenerv,  which  vies  with  anything  that  is  to  be  met 
with  on  the  surfaoe  of  the  gk>be: 

**  Abyls  Afrioe,  Europa  Calpe» 
Labomm  HercoUs  mets." 

The  waters  hemmed  in  hy  bold  rocky  barriers-— the  hüls,  ezoept  when 
tdothed  with  dark  pine»  cork,  or  ilex  forests,  rugged  and  naked — towna 
scattered  about  at  various  elevations,  and  the  sierra-like  aspect  of  tha 
distant  mountain-cfaains,  give  indeed  an  unequalled  vaiiety  to  the  pro* 
fipect  a£R>rded  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

The  cdebrated  rock  itself,  Jebel  al  Tar,  ''the  hiU  of  Tank,"  (the 
chieftain  who  first  landed  in  Europe  with  his  Moslem  followers,) 
bristling  all  over  with  bastions  and  parspets,  juts  out  into  the  sea,  in 
all  the  fearlessness  of  its  adamantine  foundations,  and  appeared,  as  first 
aeen,  to  present  three  distinct  summits,  the  lofdest  of  which  rose 
«pwards  of  1400  feet  out  of  the  sea. 

Spanish  coasting  vessels  were  scudding  about  the  bay,  and  several 
larger  ships  were  endeavouring  to  come  in  from  the  Meditemnean« 
The  wind,  however,  was  most  in  our  fiavour;  and  a  few  tacks  broughft 
US  off  Point  Europa,  and  thence  into  the  bay.  A  boat  was  instantly 
fient  off,  with  Orders  to  throw  the  letters  and  despatches  ashore,  and 
to  hold  no  personal  communicaüon.*  This  was  just  aeoompliihed, 
and  the  boat  was  retuming  from  the  mole,  when  the  harbour  master's 
gig  was  Seen  rowing  swifÜy  towards  us.  The  ship^s  head  was,  how* 
ever,  outwards;  the  main  and  fore-top  saus  were  already  loose;  and 
the  same  moment  our  boat  came  alongside,  the  gib  was  let  go,  and  we 
swept  out  of  the  bay  within  a  {ostol-shot  of  Europa  point. 

This  was  all  we  saw  of  Gibraltar,  or  of  its  pladd  beauteous  bay, 
with  its  Sandy  neutral  territory;  its  ruinous  amphitheatre,  belonging 
to  Carteia  of  old;  its  picturesque  towns  of  San  Roque  and  Algesiras; 
and  shores  sweeping  round  by  Cabritta  point  to  Tariffa,  a  district 
covered  with  Moorish  towers  and  casteUated  remains;  while,  in  the 
background,  the  forest-dad  and  saw-like  outline  of  Sierra  Vennega 

*  Commnnication  with  Gibraltar  wotdd  haye  entaiied  a  veek's  quaraatine  at 
Malta. 
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impiirpled  hy  a  glowing  snn,  which  had  just  relieved  the  bluiah* 
giej  tint  of  moniing,  bringing  forth  an  aimost  unequalled  masB  of 
ahade  and  light,  which  contrasted  well  with  the  rieh  oolouring  imparted 
lo  the  soil  hy  a  clear  and  aouthom  aky. 

Man 7  a  lingering  half-aatisfied  look  did  we  caat,  as  we  swiftly  scudded 
hy,  at  the  "wandering  rocka"  of  Homer,  and  miscalled  colomn» 
(Strabo's  text  is  ny^vci^ec)*  Calpe,  with  its  frowning  forts  and  batteriea, 
its  onfiithomable  cayes  and  light  brown  Apes,  and  its  def ts  and  fisaireSy. 
reeealing  the  exurias  of  andent  races  of  animals;  and  on  the  other  aide 
Abjla,  a  ooloasal  pjramid,  rising  np  like  a  pile  of  rocks  heaped  together 
in  wild  and  extravagant  irregularitjr,  b^eath  which  the  castälated 
peninsula  of  Ceuta  advanced  in  a  low  headUnd  into  the  sea. 

But  we  were  careering  on,  and  advandng  joyooalj  into  the  open 
Mediterranean.  The  dim  outline  of  the  Atlas  bounded  the  horizon  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  anow-dad  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  the  other, 
when  the  breeze,  hitherto  so  favoarable,  feil  and  died  awaj,  and  onr 
canvas  wings  hung  listless  in  the  calm.  Long  did  the  monntains  of 
Granada,  with  their  verdant  fringes  of  pine,  cork,  olive,  and  orange 
trees,  remain  in  dght;  the  only  amnaement  afibrded  ns,  was  the  occa* 
sional  capture  of  a  turtle,  floating  on  the  smooth  surfiice  of  the  sea, 
tili  the  aftemoon  of  the  Aih^  when,  being  within  about  six  miles  of 
the  little  untenanted  island,  called  bj  the  Arab  name  of  AI  Boran,  a 
partj,  consisting  of  Captain  Wyn,  of  the  Greorge  Canning,  Cock- 
bum,  of  the  artiller7,  Thomson,  and  the  author,  launched  one  of  the 
ahip*8  boats,  with  a  crew  of  four  men,  to  effect  a  landing.  Before, 
however,  the  island  was  reached,  a  Ught  breeze  sprang  up,  and  the 
ahore  was  found  so  precipitons,  and  the  breakers  so  apparent,  that 
Wjn  thought  it  advisable  to  tum  back.  Our  retum  was,  how- 
ever, bj  no  means  so  easilj  accomplished  as  antidpated;  the  breieze  had 
carried  the  ship  away  to  some  distanoe,  although  hove  to,  to  await  us; 
the  sailors  made  great  efforts,  and  pulled  awaj  lustilj;  but  night  came 
OD,  and  we  were  on  the  sea  in  an  open  boat,  the  ship  no  longer  visible, 
and  the  breeze  increasing  into  a  bluff  wind.  An  occasional  gun,  varied 
bj  a  bitte  light,  indicated  our  waj;  and  at  length,  when  the  men  were 
nearlj  wom  out,  we  gained  the  vessel,  now  able  to  continue  its  free 
course« 

£ari7  on  the  moming  of  the  12th,  we  sailed  into  the  harbour  of  La 
Valetta;  and  while  Colonel  Cheanej  was  busilj  engaged  with  the 
affairs  of  the  expedition,  Thomson  and  the  author  made  an  exploratorj 
trip  through  the  idands  of  Malta,  Goza,  and  Comino,  an  account  of 
idkich  has  alreadj  appeared  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine.  On  hia 
retum,  the  author  was  poUtelj  invited  to  the  palace  of  the  govemor, 
the  late  Sir  Frederick  Ponsonbj,  and  also  to  the  hospitable  home  of 
Dr.  Davy,  inspector  of  hospitals. 

While  at  Malta,  the  Commander  obtained,  is  acoessions  to  the  expe- 
dition, the  Services  of  Mr.  Rassaro,  attached  to  the  missionarj  press, 
as  Interpreter,  and  also  of  several  Midtese  seamen,  who  were  more  imme- 
diatdj  put  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Bdl,  a  joung  Englishman,  versed 
in  the  Maltese  and  Arabic  languages.  The  admiral  oommanding  the 
Mediterranean  Station,  Sir  Josias  Rowley,  conld  not  at  the  time  dis- 
pense  with  the  Services  of  a  steamer,  but  her  majest/s  doop,  Colum- 
Inne,  was  appointed  to  accompanjthe  expedition^- an  arrangement 
which  we  had  afterwards  everj  reason  to  rejoice  in. 

AU  preparations  being  completed,  the  expedition  again  took  to  sea 
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on  the  twen^-first.  The  wind  hang  adrerBe  to  getting  out  of  bar- 
bour,  the  admind  hoisfeed  a  Signal  for  boats,  and  iauaediatcly  one  was 
lannched  firom  every  ship  of  the  fleet,  and  each  came  to  take  up  Ha 
Station  at  the  tow-line;  the  appearanoe  was  st  the  time  rery  impoeing 
— Hlhe  rampaiis  wäre  Uned  with  speetaton;  and  we  took  onr  departore 
ankidat  the  cheers  of  tbe  differont  crews,  and  the  soimding  of  bnglefl, 
nore  eapeciaUy  thoae  of  the  rojal  artülerj,  who  were  most  anxions  to 
giTe  a  befitting  fareweU  to  the  men  and  officers  of  tiieir  own  corps. 

Wbenever  the  weather  pennitfced  it»  the  Colnmbrne,  bemg  bj 
far  ihe  fastest  sauer,  took  tiie  George  Canning  in  tow,  and  thns  we 
proeeeded  along  tibe  rockj  shores  of  Candia,  tiU  on  the  29th,  ooming 
within  sight  of  Gypros,  Cokmel  Chesnej,  aceompanied  bj  the  **  aeate 
partf  ,"  went  on  board  tiie  Golnmbine,  it  being  bis  intention  to  land 
the  Said  party  on  the  isbmd,  in  order  to  eonnect  it  bj  triangahition 
with  the  ooaat  of  Syria,  off  the  Orontes,  and  iSie  ooast  of  Aaia- 
Minor,  where  Captain  Beaufort's  anrvej  terminated,  and  all  which 
points  are  yisible  ftcm  the  Island. 

The  Golnmbine  aeoordingly  stood  away  from  the  George  CSan- 
ning,  into  the  Baj  of  Lamica,  wbere  ahe  was  met  by  a  boat,  rowed 
bj  the  first  turfaaned  genüemen  we  faad  yet  seen,  and  having  on 
board  the  British  agent,  who  brought  word  that  the  pAagoe  was  raging 
on  the  Island,  and  we  were  llraa  doomed  to  disappointment.  The 
scientific  par^  retnmed  on  board  the  George  Canning;  bot  Colonel 
Chesney  renudned  on  board  the  Columbine,  tili  we  shonld  readi 
ovBF  to  the  ooast  of  Syria,  i^  order  that  he  might  precede  ^be  bark, 
and  with  Captain  Henderaon,  of  the  sloop  of  war,  chose  a  good  andio- 
rage  for  the  ezpedition. 

It  was  on  the  eyening  of  the  drd  of  Aprü,  Üiat,  preceded  by  the 
akxyp,  the  George  Canning  aaüed  into  the  moontain-enyironed  and 
wooded  Bay  of  Orontes.  Seamen,  fatigued  with  tiie  daily  monotonous 
practioe  at  the  gons,  now  leaned  listlessly  on  their  carriages;  men, 
weary  of  a  rontine  driU,  looked  ovt  with  anziods  oonntenanoes  for  a 
prospective  landing,  while  the  more  enthosiastic  officers  had  dambered 
in  gronps  upon  ti^  cross  trees  of  the  düTerent  masts,  from  idience 
tiiey  ooiüd  obtam  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  thiogs. 

Moont  Casius,  a  conical  mountain,  rising  5318  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  had  been  long  visible,  ihdicating  the  entrance  to  the  bay; 
bot  as  we  crept  along  l£e  deep  dear  waters  at  its  base,  it  was  fhen 
alone  that  all  the  beauties  of  its  detaila— its  zones  of  loxuriant  oriental 
Vegetation,  distinet  as  if  bands  of  different  cdoors  endrded  its  giant 
girth,  and  its  bare  rocky  head,  with  a  few  Kngering  patches  of  anow 
(firom  whenoe  its  Arab  name,  *"  Jebel  el  Akra,"  **  Monnt  Bald  **>— be- 
came  folly  appredable,  and  gave  promises  of  a  land  of  charming 
beauty,  in  which  we  litüe  thought,  at  that  moment  of  glad  anticipation, 
how  mnch  there  Inrked  of  fever  and  sickness ! 

The  Cohonbine  did  not  like  the  first  berth  she  took  np,  and  set- 
ting  saü,  tried  oor  patienoe  soreiy,  by  taking  another  board,  bring- 
ing  np  at  last  in  firont  of  the  river  bur,  and  signaling  to  the  George 
Canning,  a  Station  doser  in  shore,  and  at  a  distance  of  only  1200 
yards  from  the  low  banks  whidi  hemmed  in  the  slnggiah  waters  of  the 
Orontes,  the  El  *A'si,  or  «'  the  rebd**  stream*  of  tiie  Eastems. 

•  •«  From  its  reAuing  to  wster  the  fiddi  withoot  briag  coi^dM  by  asami  of 
watering-wheels,**  says  Abü-1-fedlu    ("  Syria,*'  p.  U9.) 
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Vkspbkblla  flcnd  Oriana  walked  at  a  good  paoe,  tfll  thej  were  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  ogre's  hoosey  and  then  tfae  former  began  to  fed  hunger 
and  weaknesB  to  be  two  enemies  nearlj  as  tormentmg  aa  thoae  die  had 
escaped.  She  aaked  Oriana  for  some  of  the  sweet  comfita,  dedaiing 
that  she  was  nearlj  famiahed  for  want  of  food;  bat  her  selfish  sister 
refoaed  to  spare  anj,  being,  as  she  said,  miich  in  want  of  refreshment 
herselfy  and  having  but  six  comfits  lefi — a  poor  meal,  it  miiBt  be  cob* 
feised,  for  a  princess,  who  had  been  used  to  cream  and  pippins  OQt  of 
a  golden  dish  for  breakfast.  Oriana  ate  of  her  eomfits;  but  in  taking 
tfaem  outy  she  perceived  that  her  feather  was  far  from  white.  At  this, 
bowever,  she  affected  to  langh.  Her  sister  sat  down  npon  a  little 
mossj  hillock,  and  taking  ont  that  feather  which  Auressa  had  be- 
qneathed  to  her^  fed  her  spirits  upon  its  brilliant  whiteness,  which,  if 
possible,  was  more  pure  and  beauüful  than  eirer.  All  of  a  sndden,  aa 
the  two  sbters  were  pausing  in  the  midst  of  ihis  heath,  wei^ed  down 
with  despondency»  a  little  old  woman,  with  green  eyes,  and  ejelashea 
lake  feaäiersy  and  with  hair  vexy  similar  to  the  plomage  crf*  birds, 
approached  in  a  deerepit  manner,  carrying  in  her  tanned  withered 
hand,  which  more  resembled  the  claw  of  a  fdoon  than  anything  human, 
a  bad^et  made  of  fresh  green  rushes,  woven  with  the  nicest  art  In 
this  basket  was  störe  of  wortleberries,  yery  pleasant  to  eat,  and  agree- 
able  to  the  fancy,  being  gathered,  as  poets  have  reaiarked,  from  spots 
in  whidi  the  remains  of  fkithful  lovers  lie  buried. 

The  old  woman  approached  the  princesses,  and  offered  first  to  Oriana 
her  basket  of  rüde  food;  bat  this  proud  girl  refosed  the  proffer  with 
considerable  disdain,  ayowing  that  she  had  made  a  plentiful  repast  of 
sweet  oomfits,  thoogh  this,  fram  her  störe,  could  scarcdy  be  true« 
Vesperella  was  then  requested  to  aocept  of  some  berries,  which  she 
gladiy  caaght  at,  and  feasted  from  the  basket  with  an  eagemess  not 
common  to  ladies  in  palaces.  In  truth,  the  old  woman's  kmdness  was 
▼eiy  aceeptable;  and  YespereUa  Ihanked  her  with  so  infinite  a  grace^ 
that  princes  might  have  been  enamoured  at  seeing  so  mach  refinement 
in  the  best  revels  at  their  f^tes. 

*^  Where  are  you  going?**  said  Ae  old  dame,  looking  slily  at  the 
Wanderers;  **  are  yoa  going  to  the  city  of  King  Bobo,  and  the  Prince 
Amorel,  his  son,  to  seek  your  fortunes  at  bis  grand  procession  befbre 
the  ladies  of  the  world?" 

'^What  procession,  my  good  dame?"  exdaimed  Oriana,  with 
assumed  affability  and  kindness. 

**  What!  know  yoa  not  that  Ejng  Bobo  this  day  marches  in  State 
throngh  his  City  of  Pearls,  to  dioose  the  lady  he  loves  best  to  be  his 
qaeen?" 

**  Not  I! "  said  Oriana,  adjusting  her  habiliments^  and  sparkling  at 
the  eyes.  "  How  far  is  the  city  from  this  spot;  for  I  am  neither  so 
piain,  BOT  so  homble  of  birth,  as  to  fear  a  comparison  with  the  brightest 
ladies  of  the  world;  and  the  City  of  Pearia  soonds  most  musicäly  to 
my  heart.    Good  aooth,  Ye^ereOa,  I  am  enamoared  of  the  king 
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alreadj,  from  the  name  of  bis  tenitories;  and  come  what  will,  I  will 
flecure  1117  aeat  upon  bis  throne." 

Poor  Vesperella  feit  no  indination  to  damp  the  gaiety  of  her  sister, 
or  to  contest  with  her  the  honour  of  winning  the  King  of  the  City  of 
Pearls;  ehe  therefore  made  no  answer,  but  sat  in  quiet  depression  of 
heart. 

*^  The  distance  is  not  great,'*  retumed  the  old  woman,  '^  and  70a 
will  both  be  there  in  good  time;  for  this  young  maid  mnat  be  there,  or 
flhe  wrong  her  fortune.  Do  you  obserre  yon  brightness  in  the 
furthest  sky?" 

<'  To  be  sure  I  do»"  said  Orianas  '^  do  you  tiiink  these  eyes  are  feeble 
or  duU  ? — ^these  eyes,  so  often  praised  by  monarchs  of  noblest  birth? 
What  of  that  brightness?" 

«Follow  it  straightway,  and  you  will  come  to  the  cily  throngh 
which  the  hing  is  to  pass.  Put  on  your  best  jewels^  your  gayest 
attire,  and  your  loveliest  looks;  for  these  must  pl^  your  cause  with 
the  King  of  the  City  of  Pearls.  Yesperella,"  continued  the  old  dame, 
*^  be  not  so  dispirited;  go  forward,  and  try  your  fate."  With  this 
kind  advice  the  old  woman  hobbled  off,  carrying  away  an  empty 
basket;  for  the  famished  princess  had  eaten  of  the  berries  more  eagerly 
than  ever  she  took  strawberries  and  cream,  or  citrons  from  a  cedar 
dish,  in  her  own  room,  in  summer  momings,  at  the  palace.  Oriana 
immediately  sat  down  änd  wreathed  herseif  with  pearls  beyond  all 
number;  she  hung  a  chain  of  pure  gold  around  her  neck,  to  which  was 
suspended  a  heart,  formed  of  turquoise  stone,  longer  and  more  beautifiil 
than  anything  of  the  kind  eyer  seen.  All  the  gems  and  Ornaments  of 
her  sister  were  called  into  the  service  of  Oriansr— diamonds  for  the 
hair  and  bosom;  rings,  of  inestimable  value,  for  eveiy  finger  on  the 
hand;  bracelets  of  solid  ruby  and  amethyst;  and  all  the  precious  jewels 
that  Persian  merchants  are  aoquainted  with.  Her  lace  dress  was  also 
put  onl  Not  an  omament  was  left  for  Vesperella,  save  a  picture  of 
her  mother  set  in  precious  stonies,  and  hung  with  a  chain  of  hair, 
black  as  the  blackest  feather  or  ebony,  and  taken  from  the  r^al  head 
of  the  Queen  of  Day  on  her  marriage  mom. 

'^  Methinks  I  look  not  amiss,"  said  Oriana,  gazing  at  herseif  in  some 
pure  water,  which  stood  in  one  of  the  hoUows  of  the  heath;  ''  it  will 
go  hard  with  the  other  ladies  of  the  world  when  I  shew  myself  on  the 
pavement  of  the  City  of  Pearls." 

Vesperella  hung  her  mother's  picture  furound  her  neck,  and  merely 
tied  up  her  long  dbadowy  hair  (which  would  curl  of  its  own  acoord) 
with  green  rushes,  plucked  from  the  margin  of  the  water  beside  which 
ehe  was  sitting.  Having  drawn  their  hoods  over  their  heads — ^that  of 
Vesperella  being  so  drawn  for  comfort,  and  that  of  Oriana  to  hide  her 
beauty  and  Ornaments,  tili,  like  the  sun,  she  should  choose  to  undoud 
herseif— the  two  princesses  joumeyed  away  towards  the  brightness  in 
the  sky,  as  pointed  out  by  ^e  old  woman.  After  much  Walking,  and 
aaucy  chattering  on  the  part  of  Oriana,  they  arrlyed  at  the  gates  of 
the  city;  somewhat  tired,  as  it  might  be  supposed,  but  yet  mightily 
pleased  to  escape  the  dangers  of  an  uninhabited  hcath,  or  possessed  only 
of  the  house  of  the  ogres.  The  princesses  entered  the  city  with  varied 
feelings — those  of  Oriana  being  gay,  confident,  and  haughty;  while 
those  of  Vesperella  were  füll  of  sorrow  and  indescribable  fears. 

The  city  seemed  all  alive  with  the  Coming  procession;  and  certainly 
its  joyous  appearance  was  a  highly  pleasing  sight;  for  it  is  not  possible 
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in  these  dajs  to  imagine  onjthing  half  so  splendid  as  the  houses,  so 
long  and  glittering  as  the  streets,  or  so  happj  as  the  people!  Instead 
of  stones,  the  roads  were  paved  with  pearls,  as  large,  in  some  places, 
as  the  largest  pumpkins;  and  the  panes  of  the  Windows  were  of  sliced 
diamonds  in  the  place  of  gloss,  as  used  in  less  gay  and  more  impoverished 
times.  The  light  of  the  mormng  sun,  therefore,  on  the  casements  and 
the  streets,  was  as  beautifol  as  can  be  conceived — ten  times  more 
beautiful  than  when  it  shines  on  the  sea;  which,  however,  is  the  best 
imitation  in  modern  dajs.  Long  wreaths  of  sun-flowers,  hoUjhoekSy 
and  other  solid  offerings  of  autumnal  summer,  were  hung  from  door  to 
door  for  miles;  and  ladies,  in  their  verj  best  attire,  kept  Walking  out 
and  in,  laughing,  to  shew  their  white  teeth,  and  looking  continually  in 
little  pocket-glasses,  to  estimate  their  charms  on  this  eyentful  day. 

The  passing  crowd  pushed  the  hooded,  and  therefore  obscured, 
princesses,  about  with  verj  little  merey,  at  which  Oriana  became 
highly  incensed,  and  was  eyen  provoked  to  such  a  pitch  at  one  time, 
as  to  run  a  bodkin,  which  she  took  from  her  casket  for  the  purpose, 
some  inches  deep  into  the  back  of  a  rüde  person  pushing  hastily  by. 
Yesperella  blushed  at  her  sister's  fierceness,  but  dared  not  chide  her, 
for  fear  of  driving  her  into  one  of  those  terrible  fits  of  passion  which 
she  had  been  subject  to  from  the  cradle,  and  in  which  she  would  stamp 
and  rave  for  seyen  days  without  oeasing. 

The  sound  of  clarions  and  timbrels  took  off  the  attention  of  the 
person  whom  Oriana  had  attacked  with  the  bodkin,  and  so  preyented 
further  strife;  and  it  was  the  signal  to  Oriana  to  unyeil  her  attired 
person,  and  come  forth  to  the  sun,  coyered  with  the  most  enchanting 
jewels,  and  looking,  indeed,  like  the  daughter  of  the  Queen  of  Day. 
Her  eyes  sparkled  exceedingly^  and  quite  put  the  Windows  out  of 
countenance;  and  her  feet,  which  were  coyered  with  the  choicest  little 
pearls,  shamed  the  payement  so,  that  it  looked  of  common  granite. 
The  ladies  ranged  themselyes  of  a  row  all  up  the  streets,  and  luckily 
Oriana  stood  next  to  one  or  two  old  dowagers  of  the  court,  whose 
wrinkles  would  haye  their  own  way,  and  whose  gaudy  cheeks  were  too 
highly  coloured  for  the  occasion.  She  looked  perfectly  beautiful,  and 
Btood  there  the  enyy  of  all  those  riyals  (except  Yesperella)  that  sought 
the  band  of  the  King  of  the  City  of  Pearls. 

The  sound  of  music  increased,  and  suddenly  a  most  gorgcous  pro- 
cession  appeared  in  sight.  First  rode  a  hundred  trumpeters,  two  and 
two,  dressed  in  red  and  gold,  and  seated  on  white  horses,  tliat  danced 
in  the  liyeliest  manner.  These  trumpeters  had  tall  plumes  of  feathers 
in  their  caps,  and  kept  eyerlastingly  applying  long  brazen  trumpets  to 
their  mouths,  with  which  tliey  tore  the  air  into  a  thousand  pieces. 
l^othing  could  be  more  martial  than  their  music.  After  these  came 
black  slayes,  leaping  about  with  golden  bells  at  their  wrists,  elbows» 
Shoulders,  hips,  knees  and  ancles,  making  the  merriest  noise,  and 
ainging  songs  in  their  own  tongue,  which,  being  foreign  and  incom- 
prehensible  to  the  ears  of  the  ladies,  charmed  them  yastly.  Thcn 
ibllowed  children  riding  on  lions,  typical  of  loye,  scattering  flowers  far 
and  near.  In  the  midst  of  thcso  sat  one  boy,  gayer  than  the  rest,  and 
OD  a  comelier  lion,  who  at  cyery  hfdf-mile  (and  one  half-mile  termi- 
nated  just  opposite  the  two  princesses)  sang  these  words,  the  trumpets 
ceasing  the  while: — 
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Single  face  to  which  his  curious  discrimination  could  not  Start  an  ob- 
jection.    At  length  he  came  opposite  to  Oriana. 

**  Halt!"  ejaculated  the  king,  with  a  smile  that  wrinkled  up  his 
hairj  face  like  a  pressed  apple.  The  multitude  stopped^  and  the  mnsie 
ceased,  while  his  majesty  applied  his  glass  to  his  ejea  for  the  more 
perfect  ezamination  of  her  countenance.  He  looked  at  her  with  a 
marked  and  delicate  attention  for  abont  three  hours,  while  liie  caval- 
cade  rested  in  breathless  silenoe,  and  a  pin  oould  have  been  heard  to 
drop  in  any  part  of  his  m^jesty's  dominions,  so  great  was  the  anxiety 
iniül  his  subjects.  At  length  tiie  king  called  out,  in  the  unoontrollable 
▼ehemence  of  his  pasaion,  ''  Bring  me  the  royal  ladderl"  and  imme- 
diately  a  black  page  ran  forward  with  a  ladder,  made  ont  of  one  entire 
and  pierfect  chrysolite,  and  oonsidered  the  rarest  specimen  of  the  kind. 
It  was  placed  against  the  palpitating  sides  of  the  elephant,  for  thia 
rdyal  beast  took  a  nervous  interest  in  his  mighty  master's  choice. 
The  king  descended;  and  advancing  as  hastilj  as  Ins  little  1^  would 
permit  (and  here  he  was  a  little  out  of  the  line  of  beautj^  he  cast 
awaj  his  double  opera-glass,  and  taking  Oriana  in  his  arms,  called  out, 
**  Long  live  the  Queen  of  the  City  of  Pearls! "  She  curtsejed  with 
hurried  delight  to  his  majesty  (who  took  that  opportunity  of  kissing 
her  lips),  and  vowed  that  die  loved  hiin  better  than  her  red  Morocco 
aUppers  trinuned  with  Fersian  lace.  The  multitude  shouted,  as  they 
were  in  duty  called  to  do^  "  Long  live  the  Queen  of  the  City  of 
Pearls! "  though  all  the  ladies  were  highly  chagrined  at  the  luck  of  a 
atranger;  and  inquiries  ran  from  one  to  the  other  of — **  Who  is  she?  " 
'*  Whence  does  ehe  come?"  *'  What  can  the  king  see  in  her  nasty 
bright  eyesy  and  ludeous  white  bosom?  "  with  sundry  queries  of  the 
same  envious  nature.  The  king,  howeyer,  led  his  new  bride  to  the 
elephant;  and  desiring  his  son  to  mount  one  of  the  trumpeter's  white 
horses,  he  desired  her  to  take  a  seat  by  his  side.  Oriana^  howeyer, 
before  she  ascended,  requested  that  her  woman  might  be  allowed  to 
accompany  her— *for  such  she  unnaturally  styled  her  sister,  being 
ashamed  of  her  piain  dress  and  dejected  visage — and  to  this  the  king 
gradously  acceded,  promising  her  an  apartment  in  the  palace.  Poor 
Vesperella  was  plaoed  on  a  milk-white  pony,  and  thereon  sat,  in  still 
aorrow  and  wonder  at  her  sister's  treatment  of  her.  The  motion  of 
the  animal  on  which  she  rode,  caused  her  hood  to  fall  back,  and  her 
sweet  countenance,  a  little  paler  with  grief,  and  shadowed  with  her 
beautiful  hair,  disordered  from  haying  escaped  the  rushes  that  tied  it, 
qoite  charmed  all  beholders.  Some  said,  *'  This  should  have  been  the 
queen."  The  cavalcade  now  passed  on  to  the  palace,  amidst  the  shout- 
ings  of  the  people,  the  braying  of  the  trumpets,  the  trampling  of  the 
horses,  and  äie  music  of  the  oboes  and  flutes. 

As  soon  as  the  king  and  Oriana,  with  those  immediately  connected 
with  them,  were  withm  the  gates  of  the  palace,  the  doors  were  doaed, 
bat  hogsheads  of  wine  were  distributed  to  the  people,  and  money 
thrown  out  by  handsful  all  the  rest  of  the  day.  Oriana  was  married 
to  the  king  forthwith;  and  Vesperella  was  compeUed  to  dothe  her 
aister,  who,  from  the  moment  of  her  success,  treated  the  simple  girl 
with  cmelty  and  indifference.  She,  the  better  to  hide  her  relationship 
with  so  poor  a  body,  abused  her  for  eyerything — called  her  an  idle 
awkward  slut,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  cuff  her!  Vesperella  cried 
coDtinaally— her  eyes  were  more  like  those  of  a  ferret  than  of  a  princess. 

bb2 
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ISO;  bat  he  can  paint  with  admirable  minuteness  and  finish.  Witness 
iiis  descriptions  of  Dutch  soenea  and  people,  which  are  worthj  of  the 
clear  and  skilful  pen  of  Washington  Irving.  Excellent  is  the  picture 
of  the  '^  great  fat  horses  that  wag  along,  traUing  behind  them  some 
pettj  insignificant  truck,  loaded  with  a  little  cask  not  bigger  than  a 
life-guardsman's  hebnet" — (the  allusion  is  characteristic.)  That  of  the 
frogs,  also,  whose  croakings  rose  with  noxious  vapours  from  the 
filuggish  green-surfaced  canal — ^frogs,  '*the  very  burgomasters  of  their 
race  who  squatted  along  the  banks,  and,  except  for  the  want  of  pipes, 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  small  Dutchmen  enjoying  an  evening's 
promenade;"  and  that  of  the  interior  of  the  inn, .  with  its  **  deep 
plethoric-looking  Dutch  chairs,  that  seemed  as  if  thej  had  led  a  seden- 
tary  Hfe,  and  throve  upon  it;"  and  not  least,  bat  rather  above  all,  the 
master  of  the  phu^e,  Van  Hoogendorp  bj  name,  who  "  sat  gazing  upon 
the  canal  in  a  State  of  Dutch  rapture  veiy  like  apoplexy."  The  whole 
fioene  is  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  humour,  and  aboonds  in  the  nicest 
touches. 

The  samehumour,  ever  free  from  offensive  sarcasm,  characterizes  his 
remarks  upon  bis  travelling  countrymen,  of  whose  doings  bis  sketches 
are  often  most  ludicrous  records;  as  where  John  Bull  is  represented 
when  in  a  scrape — ^having,  that  is  to  say,  lost  bis  purse,  or  bis  passport, 
or  pencil-case — ^rushing  straightway  for  a  remedy  to  the  ambassador, 
"  who,  in  bis  eyes,  is  a  cross  between  Lord  Aberdeen  and  a  Bow- 
street  officer." 

O'Leary  meets,  in  Holland,  a  countryman,  one  O'Kelly,  who  is 
a  curious  subject,  and  relates  a  capital  story.  His  father  was  an 
original,  too ;  for  having  received  a  visit  from  an  attomey  from 
Youghal,  on  the  subject  of  a  writ  or  process,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  he  told  the  man  of  law  that  ''  he'd  make  a  genüeman  of  him,  and 
fight  him,  if  he'd  give  up  the  bill  of  costs."  The  temptation  was  too 
fitrong  to  resist ;  the  attomey  threw  the  papers  into  the  fire,  and  next 
moming,  having  never  discharged  pistol  before,  shot  the  gentleman, 
and  became  one  himself. 

An  adventure  with  a  Polish  Count  and  his  fair  accomplice,  at 
Brüssels,  form  some  of  the  riebest  chapters  of  the  series.  O'Leary  ia 
A  simple,  pleasant,  gentlemanly  fellow,  and  his  entertainers  are  very  nice 
people; — ^the  whole  affair  is  capit<ü«  Subsequent  encounters  with 
smugglers  and  others  are  related  with  the  same  vigour  and  vivacity, 
and  render  us,  by  the  force  of  description,  insensible  to  the  absenee  of 
a  consecutive  interest ;  and,  as  far  as  animation  goes,  we  may  apply  to 
the  anthor  the  remark  which  he  applies  difierently — **  You  were  a 
Frenchman  yesterday,  you  are  an  Italian  to-day ;  yon  went  to  bed  a 
Frussian,  and  you  woke  a  Dutchman." 

An  innocent  excursion  to  Bouvigne — another  Gretna-green,  though 
the  unthinking  couple  knew  it  not — and  the  vicissitudes  and  ridiculous 
eqnivoque  which  it  involves,  is  worked  up  into  high  farce,  and  fumishea 
a  splendid  comic  hint  to  stage  adapters.  There  are,  also,  mountain 
adventures  with  maniac  actors,  for  the  melo-dramatist ;  and  the  drollest 
odd*and*ends  of  character,  for  the  benefit  of  humorists  of  every  shade 
and  degrec  ;  except  those  who  prefer  a  touch  of  grossness,  which  they 
will  never  find  in  these  pages. 

Among  the  pleasantest  of  the  droUs,  is  a  fellow-traveller  on  the  road 
£v0SR  Middlesex  to  the  Khine,  who^  having  had  "  a  sonnd  sleep  of  it" 
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The  aolation  of  the  womder  is  to  be  fbund  in  thd  reaiUy  of  the  treat- 
naent  It  is  in  this  that  the  author  of  ^^  Peregrine  Fultea^"  has  im* 
measurablj  oatstripped  all  bis  contemponries  in  the  same  field;  and  it 
ia  bj  the  foroe  of  this  distinct  facul^  that  he  must,  if  he  perseyere, 
aoqoire  a  high  position  amongst  the  xnost  distingnished  writero  of  bis 

Tbe  stoiy  oomprises  the  experienoes  of  a  cadet  from  the  date  of  bis 
8chool«bo7  dajs  to  bis  final  settlement,  still  a  very  yomig  nuoi,  in 
India.  It  rons  esxaßdj  the  courae  which  will  be  familiär  to  thonaands 
of  readers,  enabling  them  to  live  over  their  wild  jojons  youth 
again,  and  devebps  to  those  who  are  abont  to  enter  npon  that  oonrse^ 
the  inevitable  circumstances  through  ifhich  they  mnst  pass.  We 
hardlj  know  in  which  of  these  two  aspects  the  work  is  better  entitled 
to  admiiation — as  a  book  of  pleasure  or  ntility.  The  Anglo-Indian 
will  find  bis  early  life  revived  in  its  pages;  and  certainlj  there  is  no 
book  eztant  which  describes  with  sudi  dose  fidelitj  the  actoal  pro- 
greas  of  the  cadet  through  the  difierent  stages  of  bis  career.  It  poBsessea 
all  the  adrantages  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  snbject,  oombined^ 
with  a  remarkable  felicity  of  manner  in  the  management  of  elncidatorj 
detailSy  of  no  great  importance  taken  singlj,  but,  collectivelj,  of  the 
ntmost  yalue  and  intereat. 

Peregrine  Pultenej  is  transferred  firom  school  to  Addiscombe,  like 
other  young  gentlemen  destined  to  run  the  same  race  for  fartone. 
The  dMcription  of  Addiscombe  is  perfect— of  the  life  of  the  Student^— 
the  regnlations — ^the  ways  and  means  of  the  place,  with  that  yellow 
prophetic  light  from  fjur-off  India  which  seems  to  be  fbr  ever  brooding 
over  it— and  the  variety  of  characters  which,  asmight  be  ezpected  from 
tiie  misceUaneons  somxses  of  patronage  whence  the  candidates  are 
deriyedy  mäy  be  foond  gathered  into  its  melancholy  hall. 

The  oourse  at  Addiscombe  being  conduded,  Peregrine  embarks  for 
lodia»  and  arriTes  there  at  the  dose  of  the  firstTolnme.  He  basletters, 
amongst  others,  to  an  aunt,  Mrs.  Poggleton,  who  has  a  veiy  pretty 
daughter.  The  dnlness  of  life  in  India,  mider  some  aspects,  particu- 
larly  in  the  cadet's  qnarters  at  Dum-Dum,  has  the  efiect  of  throwing 
bim  very  mach  into  the  sodety  of  bis  fair  cousin.  The  result  is  pre* 
dsely  that  which  should  be  looked  for  nnder  such  drcomstances.  They 
fall  in  lore  with  each  other;  and  never  was  a  yonthfd,  predpitate,  and 
nncalcnlating  passion  depicted  with  greater  saccess.  Peregrine  is  as 
poor  as  cadets  generaUy  are.  Julia's  ezpectations  depend  on  the  will 
of  her  father,  a  yery  queroloos  dd  gentlmnen.  Their  prospects  are 
diamal  enongh,  when  the  whole  fimiily  of  the  Poggletons  break  np  to 
retoin  to  England«  Matters  are  now  forced  to  a  crisis.  Per^rine 
dedares  bis  lore,  the  yomig  people  yow  etemd  fiddity,  and  so  Jnlia 
aaila  fbr  So^and,  and  Peregrine  lingers  at  Madras  to  reooyer  from  the 
eflfoeta  of  a  fisver.  This  brings  ns  one-third  way  tlirongh  the  third 
Tolnme.  The  remainder  is  occupied  with  a  new  set  of  soenea  and 
actors.  Peregrine  is,  of  oourse,  inconsolable,  and  he  oontinues  in  a 
oondition  of  genuine  loye  melancholy  as  long  as  ean  be  reaaonably 
ezpected  of  a  young  fellow  of  bis  liydy  temperament  He  oorreaponds 
conatantly  with  JuUa,  whose  father  died  on  the  homeward  Toyage,  and 
ifho  is  ahortly  expected  out  again  to  make  bim  happy  for  life.  Cdeutta 
ia  a  Tery  gosnping  place.  Small  communities  are  dways  fkmous  for 
soanddaougers;  imd  Peregrine,  afker  resiatingaTarietyof  tenqplataona 
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ihat  is  at  work  beneath  the  extemal  mark  of  professions  and  self-deceit; 
ihey  shew  the  &be  reasoning  of  passioni  the  little  snatches  of  aelfish- 
ness  and  aophistry  which,  in  the  neblest  hearts,  sometimes  usurp  the 
place  of  justice  and  trath.  The  reader  will  not  go  the  whole  waj 
with  Peregrine.  The  author  did  not  intend  that  he  should.  He  was 
i^ting  about  a  man,  a  yoang  impetuous  fellow,  füll  of  blood  and 
iiitellect — ^not  a  monster  of  perfection.  The  reader  condemns  Peregrine 
heartilj  in  one  page  only  to  applaud  him  all  the  more  in  the  next; 
«ad  80  he  goes  on  yibrating,  but  always  acknowledging  a  certain 
ascendancy  in  the  fellow's  character,  imtil  at  last  he  arrives  at  the  con- 
dusion  that  he  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  a  manlj,  sound-hearted» 
loveable,  careless  dog,  just  flowering  into  manhood,  he  has  ever  happened 
to  fall  in  with.  And  in  this  estimate  of  Peregrine  he  will  be  tight. 
The  character  is  drawn  throughout  with  a  most  fearless  band— «trong, 
wilful,  kind,  passionate,  thoughtless,  generous,  with  a  stock  of  animal 
spirits  that  would  be  enough  to  supply  a  garrison. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  sketch  of  the  principal  incidents,  and  the 
diyisions  of  the  action  we  have  indicated,  that  there  is  not  much  art  dis- 
plajed  in  the  structure  of  this  novel.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  say,  that  it  displays  no  art  whatever.  The  author  seems  to  have  had  no 
aettled  plan  for  building  up  his  fiction  ;  there  is  no  attempt  at  symmetry 
in  its  proportions  ;  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  even  finished  with 
reference  to  unity  of  purpose,  but  convenience  of  arrangement.  Yet 
there  is  design  in  it,  nevertheless,  and  design,  too,  which  is  pecuUarly  cal- 
•cnlated  to  bring  out  strikingly  the  nature  and  aim  of  the  work.  It  is  not 
a  compact  plot — ^it  is  a  faUe  of  progress.  This  is  precisely  what  was 
wanted  to  exhibit  the  gradual  history  of  a  young  £nglishman*s  passage 
from  the  lap  of  domestic  lifo  into  the  wide  stränge  world  of  the  east. 
It  traces  the  progress  of  a  youth  through  all  the  preliminary  stages  of 
a  preparative  education — ^follows  him  on  his  outward  voyage,  which  is 
minutely  described — then  through  all  his  initial  proceedings  on  his  first 
jq[>pearance  in  India — ^through  the  social  circles  into  which  he  is  cast, 
and  which  are  painted  with  force  and  accuracy — ^Üirough  his  military 
tmd  public  duties,  love-making,  masking,  messing,  the  fever,  and  the 
amateur  play — ^finally  settling  him  down  into  matrimony,  when  he  may 
be  presumed  to  subside  out  of  his  individuality  into  the  crowd  of  which 
he  has  hitherto  been  only  a  spectator.  By  no  other  means  could  the 
▼iews  of  Anglo-Indian  society  contained  in  this  work  have  been  so 
eompletely  evolvcd.  The  design  was  the  best  that  could  have  been 
devised  for  such  a  purpose,  and  it  is  pursued  steadily  throughout. 

A  great  variety  of  incidents  are  thrown  up  in  the  course  of  this 
biography  (for  in  that  light,  also,  it  may  be  considered),  and  a  great 
many  characters  are  from  time  to  time  drawn  upon  the  stage.  In  such 
a  procession,  there  was  a  risk  of  losing  our  interest  in  our  first 
favouiites,  by  losing  sight-of  them  and  fin^ng  others  rapidly  usurping 
their  ground,  only  to  be  themselves  displaced  by  a  fresh  ruäi  of  faces. 
With  consummate  tact,  the  author  has  eompletely  escaped  this  risk. 
The  characters  in  whieh  he  has  interested  us  from  the  first,  move 
through  the  story  to  its  close ;  and  the  very  last  who  retires  from  the 
aceneis  one  who  was  the  close  companion  of  the  hero  in  his  school-boy 
bours.  Thus,  while  the  narrative  is  distinguished  by  the  charm  and 
irresponsibility  of  a  series  of  disconnected  adventures,  it  sustains  at  the 
■ame  time  the  heart  and  home  interest  of  a  domestic  noveL 
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We  should  be  veiyglad  to  draw  attention  to  a  few  adequate  spedmens, 
j£  Space  allowed  us  $  bat  we  must  be  content  witk  a  scrap  ;  and  we 
fairlj  warn  the  reader,  that  the  werk  cannot  be  estimated  ij  extracta 
in  reyiews  ;  he  must  read  the  wbole,  if  he  would  enjoj  the  breadth  of 
its  humour,  and  the  depth  and  eamestness  of  its  pathos. 

Arrived  in  India,  the  first  thing,  as  soon  as  personal  arrangements 
are  adjusted,  is  to  deliyer  letters  of  introdnction.  This  brings  ns  at 
once  into  the  fashionable  quarter  of  Calcutta,  where  we  find  Peregrine 
pajring  a  visit  at  a  grand  house.  To  European  ^es  the  picture  is 
veij  new  and  striking : 

**  It  was  a  fine  hooie  in  one  of  the  best  ChowiDgfaee  Totds  (bnt  not  in  the  Chow^ 
inghee  road)  that  Peregrine  Pnlteney  now  foond  himielf  enteriog.  Like  all 
Calcatta  hovses  in  the  rains,  it  had  a  somewbat  desohUe  aspe^t  of  nninhahited 
grandear ;  for  the  walls  and  the  piUars  were  black  and  weather-atained,  larg» 
patcbes  of  green  damp  were  visible  aboat  the  hase,  and  down  the  sides  of  the  honse 
von  might  trace  the  course  of  the  water  that  had  been,  ahnost  ineessantlj  for  the 
last  two  months,  Streaming  down  trom  the  oonduits  on  the  roof.  The  hoose,  too^ 
was  shat  up ;  between  the  piUars  of  the  spacions  yerandah,  (a  distinffoishin^  mark, 
by  the  way,  of  a  good  Indian  residenoe,}  large  green  blinds,  made  of  thin  pieces  of 
split  and  painted  bamboo,  were  Jet  down  to  exdade  the  glare.  A  number  of  crows 
were  cawmg  and  peckiug  aboat  the  roo^  and  trery  now  and  ihen  amnsing  them» 
■elTes  by  oertain  small  aerial  ezcnrsions,  whilst  two  or  three  enormoos  birds 
(adjatants),  like  overgrown  herons,  with  their  long  thin  legs,  and  stnpendous  beaks 
and  ponohes,  were  drowsing  upon  the  topmost  balnstrades,  onl^  moYing  everj 
now-and-then,  in  a  sort  of  sleepy  attempt  to  infliet  condign  pomshment  upon  aa 
adventaroas  crow,  who  was  pert  enongh  to  come  within  their  reach.** 

A  peep  into  the  drawing-room  will  form  a  proper  pendant  to  this 
Capital  bit  of  painting : 

**  It  was  a  long  and  somewbat  badly-proportioned  apartment,  yery  loftjr,  as  all 
Indian  rooms  are,  and  very  nnfinlshed  in  appearance.  The  wiJls  were  white,  bat 
lelieined  every  here  and  there  by  doors,  prints,  and  wall-shades.  Of  the  former 
artide,  Peregrine  Pnlteney  coonted  no  less  than  siz  in  the  room ;  they  were  all 
open,  so  as  to  ^ye  free  circulation  to  the  litUe  air  that  might  chance  to  strogide 
into  the  house ;  bnt  as  in  a  dwelling  where  Üiere  are  no  passages  between  the 
rooms,  this  open  system  might  haye  its  inconyenienees,  a  lund  of  half-door  made 
of  toon  wood  and  erimson  silk,  which  neither  reached  nearly  to  the  top  nor  the 
bottom  of  the  apertore  had  been  oontriTed  so  as  to  answer  toleraUy  wdl  for  all 
porposes  of  conceahnenL" 

Add  to  this,  about  thirty  branch  candlesticks  bracketed  on  the  walls, 
gilt  over  and  covered  with  great  sugar-lpaf  glasses,  three  large 
diandeliers  hanging  from  monstrous  beams  in  the  oentre  of  the  roof, 
two  punkabe  elaboratelj  moulded  and  gilt,  immense  Windows,  a  fine 
,  mat  instead  of  a  carpet,  and  a  prof usion  of  oostly  fumiture  of  all  sorta 
flcattered  about  this  queer  apartment,  and  you  have  a  very  complete 
picture  of  a  Calcutta  drawing-room  in  the  Chowinghee  road. 

The  predominant  characteristic  of  this  novel  is  its  abounding  youth- 
fulness.  Its  dasticity  is  something  remarkable.  It  is  the  work  of  a 
young  heart  and  a  matured  intellect.  The  story  Springs  forward  with 
a  cheering  vivacity  that  keeps  the  reader  in  a  State  of  inoessant  good 
apirits.  The  descriptions  are  fuU  of  heat  and  energy  ;  the  fun  is  as 
wild  as  the  frolics  of  Puck ;  and  the  dialogue  is  dashed  off  with  extra- 
ordinary  yelocity  and  freedom.  It  would  be  much  easier  to  suppose 
that  a  book  of  this  vigorous  dass  was  written  in  some  healthy,  bradng 
dime,  than  under  the  enervating  skies  of  India. 
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"  This^out  Captain,"  sajs  Füller,  '*  was  a  religious  man  towarda  God 
and  bis  housesy  generally  sparing  churches  where  he  came;  chaste  in 
bis  life,  just  in  his  dealings,  true  to  liis  word,  and  merciful  to  those 
who  were  under  him;  hating  nothing'  lo  much  aa  idlenesa."  Except  the 
Spaniard,  and  au  foes  of  England. 

Had  Drake  been  onlj  thisy  the  present  age — ^to  say  notbing  of  all 
future  generations  of  men — ^would  never  bave  beard  of  bim,  bowever 
interesting  bis  cbaracter,  and  deserving  of  illustration  bj  the  produc- 
tion  of  IdB  correspondence.  All  tbat  is  bere  elicited  bj  the  acdve 
intelligence,  favoured  bj  manj  fortunate  opportunities,  of  Mr.  Barrow, 
ahews  the  picture  to  be  correct;  and  especiallj  sbews  the  oonsistencj, 
the  directness  of  purpose,  and  the  oonstant  religious  spirit  of  Drake. 
But  if  be  bad  not,  bj  world-encompassing  deeds  and  tboughts  tbat 
ranged  boundlesslj  over  eartb  and  sea,  seeking  ever  where  a  great  act 
might  be  performed — an  act  at  once  to  startlemen  and  to  serve  thern-^ 
proved  bis  claim  to  the  title  of  Dragon-Drake  bow  little  would  the  world 
bave  cared  for  these  Dove-like  qnalities  of  justice,  chastity,  piety» 
and  mercy. 

The  contrast  is  undoubtedly  remarkable,  and  seems  to  oontradict 
oommon  sense.  The  great  sea-captain  assuredlj  lived  in  the  exercise 
of  sncb  qnalities;  yet  was  bis  life  spent  for  the  most  port  amidst  the 
roar  of  storms,  and  the  flame  and  smoke  of  battle;  in  the  darkness  and 
flolitude  of  unknown  seas,  and  witbin  sight  of  savage  borrors  at  which 
the  soul  sickens;  sailing  from  peril  to  peril,  fighting  with  conspiring 
winds,  mocking  difficulty  and  terrors,  defying  wrecks,  wounds,  and 
death;  rushing  with  gay  and  oonfident  heart  into  perilous  seas  forlom, 
where  no  Euglishman  bad  ever  ventured;  and  ''ploughing  a  furrow 
roun^  the  world,"  such  as  never  again  closed  up. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  an  age  unez- 
ampled  in  greatness;  and  it  was  bis  good  fortune  to  command,  during 
bis  lifetime,  and  while  yet  young,  tbat  praise  and  admiration  from  his 
oontemporaries  which  his  merits  demanded  and  his  ambition  coveted« 
After  bis  death,  bis  deeds  and  character  won  tribute  from  famous 
pens,  and  his  exploits  bave  never  wanted  industrious  and  admiring 
chroniders  even  in  later  times;  and  yet  it  happened,  tbat  while  what 
he  did  was  known,  little  of  what  he  said,  and  nothing  of  what  he  wrote 
transpired;  no  partide  (scarcely)  of  his  correspondence  iUustrated  the 
aocounts  of  history,  or  confirmed  or  contradicted  the  judgments  of  bis 
biographers.  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  upon  the  indifference  often 
manifested  by  persons  possessed  of  valuable  documents  relative  to  such 
men.  Much  of  Drake's  correspondence  is,  doubtless,  now  in  existenoe» 
and  yet  likdy  to  remain  dead  to  the  world.  We  might  call  the  feeling 
not  indifTerence,  but  injustice  and  ingratitude. 

Tbanks  to  the  sagacity  and  entbusiasm  of  the  bero's  present  biogra* 
pber,  many  of  his  autograph  lätters  bave  now  been  rescued  from 
oblivion.  They  are  of  great  interest,  as  well  in  regard  to  his  character 
aa  to  the  events  with  which  bis  fame  is  associated;  and,  in  addition  to 
these,  the  same  zeal  has  brought  to  ligbt  various  letters  of  the  lord 
high  admiral  and  others  touching  the  unlessening  and  ever-memorable 
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wonder  of  the  waters,  the  great  sea-mockery  of  all  time— the  Invin* 
cible  Armada. 

If  these  documents,  including  the  letters  of  Brake,  place  before  us 
few  new  facts,  few  or  none,  affecting  the  leading  features  of  bis  fortune 
and  acbievements,  they  jet  afford  us  fairer  ground  in  manj  places  for 
estimating  and  applauding  them.  Not  a  sjllable  in  tbe  papers  dis- 
covered  is  in  the  remotest  degree  unfavourable  to  the  "old  üne 
admiral;"  and  if  nothing  has  been  found  to  entirelj  dispel  the  linger- 
ing  shadows  which  hang  over  that  onlj  ineident  of  Drake's  life  which 
has  excited  painful  suspicions  or  reproach,  (the  affair  at  St  Julian, 
ending  in  the  execution  of  Doughtj,)  endeavours  have  not  unsuccess- 
fuUj  been  made  to  recondle  what  was  conflicting,  and  to  laj  every 
faet  bare  to  the  light  of  judgment.  The  feeling  of  the  dispassionate 
reader  will  be,  that  through  the  broken  clouds  of  the  mjsterj,  the  fame 
and  honour  of  Drake  shine  with  sufficient  deamess  to  lead  to  the 
decision  most  grateful  to  the  love  and  pride  with  which  the  nation 
miist  ever  regard  him.  This  grave  point  has  been  an  object  of  the 
utmost  anxiety  to  the  new  historian;  and  in  Stripping  it  of  some  of  its 
obscurity,  he  has  rendered  no  mean  Service  to  the  ends  of  truth. 

In  contemplating  the  course  of  Dragon  Drake,  it  is  a  little  draw- 
back  at  the  very  beginning,  to  see  him  in  the  heat  of  such  a  devour« 
ing  and  lawless  exercise  of  his  gigantic  genius  as  is  implied  in  slave- 
traffic,  and  those  piratical  and  plundering  expeditions  which,  with 
much  ill,  worked  in  the  example  of  seamanship  such  lasting  and  in- 
valuable  good.  We  ask  if  this  can  be  the  man,  and  these  the  objects, 
for  whom  and  which,  according  to  good  old  Pilgrim  Furchas,  (the 
tintiring,  world-exploring  traveller,  who  never  quitted  his  arm-chair 
by  the  fireside,)  the  wind  proffered  airy  wings,  while  the  sun  smiled 
to  see  the  English  captain  follow  him  "  in  a  watery  field  all  that  his 
fiery  cirde  round  about  the  earthy  globe;"  wliile  new  stars,  islands, 
and  seas  delighted  in  looking  upon  the  English  colours  he  bore,  and 
he  himsdf,  "  first  of  any  genend,  loosed  the  girdle  of  the  world,  and 
encompassing  her  in  his  fortunate  arms  enjoyed  her  love." 

But  of  the  influence  exercised  upon  the  mind  of  the  nation,  by  the 
indomitable  courage,  fortitude,  and  perseverance  of  Di*ake — the  effects 
produced  upon  succeeding  agcs  by  his  heroism,  wisdom,  and  consum- 
xnate  seamanship,  with  meons  so  inadequate  to  his  great  art  and  manj 
wants — ^there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  ;  and  while  ships  and  sailors 
are  essential  to  the  preservation  of  British  greatness  and  Hberty,  to  Sir 
Francis  Drake  must  the  grateful  homage  of  all  posterity  be  given — ^to 
the  gaUant  teacher  of  generations  of  apt  scholars.  Not  in  single  acta 
bas  his  supremacy  been  feit,  as  stimulating  the  minds  of  the  enter- 
prising  in  after-ages  ;  not  simply  as  the  first  Englishman  who  sailed 
round  the  world,  the  second  yoyager  who  passed  through  the  Straits  of 
Magallaen  (which  he  did,  if  we  remember,  in  sixteen  days),  the  great 
captain  assodated  with  the  force  gathered  to  resist  the  Annada  ;  but 
in  the  manifestation  of  wonderful  qualities  of  seamanship,  and  extra- 
ordinary  patience  and  encrgy  throughout  his  career,  has  his  example 
been  feit  and  followed  in  the  navy  of  his  country  ; — ^that  country  of 
which  he  was  almost  a  religious  lover  ;  for  there  never  was  a  siulor 
more  truly,  and  to  the  heart's  core,  English,  than  Frands  Drake! 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  grander  than  the  ineident  which 
xlistinguished  his  fir^t  expedition  to  the  Spanish  Main,  where,  pursuing 
the  enemy  to  Venta  Cruz,  he  is  informed  of  a  **  goodiie  and  great  high 
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tree,**  from  whose  top  be  might  discem  both  the  North  Sea,  whence 
he  had  come,  and  the  South  Sea,  whither  he  was  desirous  of  going. 
There,  having  ascended  to  the  highest  point,  and  survejed  fair  and. 
Wide,  with  an  intoxicated  yislon,  that  great  world  of  waters  whereof  he 
had  heard  such  golden  reports,  he  feil  upon  his  knees  and  besought  God. 
^'  to  give  him  life,  and  leave,  onee  to  sali  an  English  ship  in  those  seas." 

A  striking  instance  of  his  resolute  spirit  was  seen  during  this  expedi- 
tion.  Wounded  so  sorelj,  that  his  blood  "  filled  the  rerie  prints  our 
footsteps  made,  to  the  great  dismay  of  all  our  Company,  who  thought  it 
not  credible  that  one  man  should  lose  so  much  blood  and  live,"  they 
bound  up  his  wounds,  and  would  have  persuaded  him  to  go  on  board  ; 
but  he  refused,  and  ultimately  they  were  obliged  to  '*  add  force  to  their 
entreaties,  and  so  carried  him  to  his  pinnace." 

Drake  appears  to  have  acted  in  this,  as  in  other  expeditions,  with  the 
wisest  and  most  generous  regard  to  the  iuterests  of  his  coadjutors — 
sharing  with  them  eren  what  they  were  not  entitled  to  daim.  Great 
riches,  notwithstanding,  were  the  result ;  and  how  he  spent  them  may 
be  inferredy  from  the  style  in  which  he  fitted  up  his  ship,  üve  years 
afterwards,  for  a  voyage  round  the  world.  Articles  were  provided,  not 
merely  for  comfort,  but  pleasure.  The  "  Peücan**  was  sumptuously 
furnished.  To  administer  to  bis  amusement,  he  had  various  musical 
Instruments,  and  musicians  also,  or  the  first  might  ha^e  been  useless  ; 
and  to  gratify  his  vanity,  or  serve  some  other  purpose,  all  the  vessels 
for  his  table,  and  some  even  of  his  cook-room,  are  said  to  have  been 
of  silver.     And  yet  he  never  lost  sight  of  piain  and  simple  habits. 

We  have  ghmced  at  the  **  tragedy"  which  occurred  during  this 
famous  voyage,  but  may  here  pause  to  notice  the  coincidence,  that 
Drake  should  take  shelter  during  the  winter  season  in  the  same  port 
where  Magelhaens  had  wintered  so  long  before,  and,  like  him,  should 
there  execute  one  of  his  officers  on  a  Charge  of  mutiny. 

What  a  picture  Mr.  Barrow  gives  of  Drake's  difficulty  in  this 
voyage  ! — 

**  To  ordioary  mind«,  a  more  forlorn  Situation  than  that  in  which  Drake  now 
foond  himself  can  bardly  be  conceiTed.  Deprived  of  all  his  ships,  his  oompanions 
and  a  great  partof  his  crew,  driven  by  a  succession  of  tempests  to  the  very  southem 
extremity  of  the  great  continent  of  America,  which  had  never  been  Tisited  by  any 
ciTiiixed  human  being — for  he  was  the  first  to  discover  Cape  Hom — tossed  aboot 
on  a  sea  atterly  nnknown,  sa£Fering  from  severe  wounds,  and,  as  he  might  reason* 
ably  snppose,  every  hope,  that  had  carried  him  thither,  as  to  his  ulterior  views, 
mterly  destroyed. 

Betumed  from  this  expedition,  raptures  awaited  him  at  Plymouth, 
and  the  reverse  in  London.  The  fame  of  his  pirating  successes,  as 
well  as  his  prodigious  genius,  had  reached  polite  ears,  and  scofis  and 
censures  mingled  with  admiring  applause.  This  last,  however,  soon 
drowned  the  rest,  and  wonder  and  welcome  greeted  him  eyerywhere, 
even  from  the  lips  of  Elizabeth.  The  profits  and  praises  attendant 
Qpon  this  achievement  appear  to  have  been  equal,  and  each  golden  line 
ot'  his  friends,  the  poets,  he  could  have  paid  for  with  a  golden  bar. 

Ile  was  soon  appointed,  in  conjunction  with  military  anthority,  to 
eommand  in  an  expedition  to  the  West  Indies.  At  Cape  St.  Antonia 
their  water  was  exhausted,  and  Drake's  character  is  sccn  in  bis  conduct 
described  by  a  military  pen : 

***  Here,'  says  Cates,  *  I  do  wrong  if  I  sboold  forget  the  good  example  of  the 
General,  who,  to  encourage  others,  and  to  hasten  the  getting  of  w'ater  aboard,  took 
ao  Jcia  paiat  tban  the  mcanest.    Tbrooghout  the  expedition,  indeed,  he  had  every- 
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where  shewn  lo  Tigilant  ft  caie  aad  fiyredjRlit  in  the  good  ordeiuig  of  luf  fleeC, 
aoeompanied  with  such  wonderful  tra^ail  of  body,  that  donbtlcM,  had  he  been  the 
the  meanest  person,  as  he  was  the  chiefest,  he  had  deseryed  the  fint  place  df 
honour.'  *' 

Suspicions  of  the  bostile  and  treaclierous  intentioiis  of  the  Spanish 
King  now  prompted  an  expedition  to  Cadiz,  whither  Drake  repaired» 
for  purposes  of  damage  and  destruetion  to  anj  preparations  that  might 
be  on  foot,  England  being  bj  no  means  ready  for  a  conflict.  How  he 
discharged  his  mission,  one  of  his  letters,  discovered  in  the  State-Paper 
Office,  relates  with  admirable  simplieitj.  Having  described  how  he 
arrived  in  the  road  of  Cadiz,  on  the  19th — 

**  We  ftaied  there  antiU  the  2l8t,  in  irhlch  meine  tjrme  we  sänke  a  Biskanie  of 
12  C  (1200)  tonnee,  bomte  a  shippe  of  the  Mnrqneeof  SanU  Craae  of  15  C  (1000) 
tonnet,  and  3 1  shippes  more  of  1000 :  800 :  600 :  400,  to  200  tonnes  the  peice,  and  cairied 
awaie  fower  with  ns,  laiden  with  provision,  and  departede  thence  at  our  pleasoie  with 
aa  moeh  honor  aa  we  ooalde  wiahe,  notwithstandinge  that  dnringe  the  tyme  of  onr 
aboade  there  we  were  bothe  oifcentymea  fongfate  withali  bj  12  of  the  Kinge'i  galfiea  ^ 
<of  whome  we  aanke  two)  and  ällwaiea  repnlaed  the  leate,  and  were  (withosle 
eeaasinge)  Tehementlie  ahotte  at  firom  the  ahoare,  bat  to  onr  little  harte,  God 
be  thankede.  Yeat  at  onr  dejpartore  we  were  carteooslie  written  nnto  by  one  Don 
Pedro,  generali  of  thoee  galliea.  I  aaaore  yoor  Honor  the  Ixke  preparacion  was 
nerer  heaide  oj^  nor  knowen,  aa  the  Kinge  of  Spaigne  hathe  anddailie  makethe  to 
inyade  Englande." 

Tliis  was  good  work  in  two  dajs ;  but  Drake  '*  hated  nothing  60 
much  tLB  idleness."*   He  called  it  "  singeing  the  King  of  Spain's  befu^d.** 

The  period  of  the  Armada  now  approached.  That  was  a  day  for 
panic  and  endeavour  in  England  that  has  never  since  dawned,  for  the 
threat  of  Napoleon,  and  tihe  totally  different  circumstances  of  the 
ootintrj,  forbid  all  parallel.  In  the  letters  of  Drake,  now  first  pub- 
lished,  may  be  seen  a  masterly  knowledge  and  a  full-hearted  courage ; 
thej  abound  in  examples  of  forethought,  wise  suggestions,  and  danng 
views.  He  ever  seems  to  have  urged  a  grand  and  comprehensive 
policy.  His  mazim  seems  to  have  been — when  sure  that  you  have  a 
foe,  go  forth  and  seek  him,  instead  of  waiting  tili  he  comes.  We  see 
Ndson's  spirit  strikinglj  in  Drake.  He  says,  in  reference  to  the  united 
action  of  tiie  Prince  of  Parma  and  the  Spanish  monarch — 

"  To  prerente  thia  I  thinke  it  goode  that  theiae  forcea  here  ahonlde  be  made  aa 
atronge  aa  to  yonr  Honora'  wiadomea  ahall  be  thonghte  eonvenyente,  and  that  for 
two  apeciall  eanaea :  fBrate,  fbr  that  they  are  like  to  atrike  the  firate  blowe,  and 
aeeondlie,  it  will  pntt  greate  and  goode  hartea  into  her  lli^eatie'a  lovinge  aulgectea 
bothe  abroade  and  at  nome,  ffor  that  they  will  be  perawaded  in  conaeyenee  that  the 
Lord  of  aU  atren^ea  will  patt  into  her  Majeatie  aod  her  people  ooraige  &  boldnea 
not  to  feare  any  mvasyon  in  her  owne  coantrie,  bat  to  aeeke  God'a  enemyea  and  her 
Migeatiea'  where  they  maye  be  fonnde.** 

At  length  the  news  reached  the  British  navy  of  the  sudden  i4>pear- 
/  ance  of  the  Armada  off  the  Lizard;  and  as  the  Commanders  at  Waterloo 
were  ''  taken  by  surprise"  at  a  Brüssels  ball,  so  the  Commanders  in 
this  case  are  said  to  have  been  snrprised  when  on  shore  at  Plymonth 
'  playing  at  bowls.  It  is  even  aUeg^  on  no  good  authority,  that  Drake 
insisted  on  the  match  being  played  out,  saying — "  There  will  beplenty 
of  time  to  win  the  game  and  beat  the  Spaniards  too."  Then  on  the  nezt 
day  the  Spanish  fleet  were  indeed  discovered,  ''  with  their  lofty  tnrrets 
like  so  many  floating  Castles,  their  line  extending  its  wings  about  seren 
miles  in  the  shape  of  a  half  moon,  proceeding  Yeiy  slowly,  though  with 
fuU  sails;**  the  winds,  according  to  Camden,  tired  of  canylng  them,  and 
the  ocean  groaning  under  its  bürden! 
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Drake  had  been  bnming  with  impatience  for  months.  That  singeing 
of  the  king^B  beard  had  but  increased  bis  fire;  he  had  feit  the  insolent 
pride  of  ^e  foe  as  not  to  be  tolerated  '*  bj  anj  true  natural  English 
harte,"  as  bis  was.  He  memorialized  the  Queen,  and  controUed  bis 
apirit  with  difficultj  nntil  tbemoment  came,  when,  everj  arrangement 
made,  bis  ship  seemed  to  take  wing  in  its  eagemess  to  baffle,  confound» 
and  destroj,  and  he  was  at  one  time  alone  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
enemj.  Bat  darkness  aided  bis  dauntlessness;  be  got  away  and  re- 
newed  bis  work,  and  soon  had  reason  to  rejoice; — **  for  that  God  batb 
giyen  ns  so  good  a  daj  in  forcing  the  enemy  so  far  to  leeward,  as  I 
bope  in  God  the  Prince  of  Parma  and  the  Duke  o^  Sedonja  shall  not 
flhake  bands  this  ffewe  dajs."  And  on  the  last  daj  of  Julj,  1588,  be 
wiitea  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham: — 

"  Tber  was  nerer  any  thing  pleased  me  better  than  the  seeing  the  enemey  flying 
with  a  Sotberly  wynd  to  the  Northwarda.  God  gnmt  yon  haye  a  good  eye  to  the 
Bake  of  Parma,  for  with  the  Orace  of  God,  yf  we  live,  I  dowht  it  not,  but  ere  it  be 
looff  M  to  ha&deli  the  matter  with  the  Duke  of  Sedonya,  as  he  shall  wish  hjrmselff 
at  Saixtt  Marie  Port  amonge  his  orynge  trees." 

These  letters  are  not  unwortbj  of  the  pen  that  wrote  that  glowing 
refutation  of  the  falseboods  of  the  Spaniard,  wbich  Stow  haa  banded 
down;  wbich  is  so  ezcellent  alike  in  composition,  in  its  spirit  of  indigna« 
üon,  and  its  truth  of  Statement;  and  wbich  ezults  that  with  **  their  great 
terrible  ostentation  thej  did  not,  in  all  their  sailing  round  about  Eng- 
land, so  much  as  sink  or  take  one  ship,  bark,  pinnace,  or  cock-boat  of 
ours,  or  eyen  bum  so  much  as  one  sheep-cote  on  this  land." 

All  this  was  not  enougb  for  the  enterprising  and  unwearied  soul  of 
Brake.  He  was  soon  afloat  once  more;  and  then,  in  oonjunction  with 
Hawkins,  bis  first  patron  and  constaot  friend,  again  made  sail  for  the 
scene  of  his  early  exploits.  And  amidst  those  waters  be  died.  Haw* 
kins  penshed  also  In  that  expedition  to  the  Spanisb  Colonies.  Drake 
departed  at  dajbreak,  **  haTing  been  extremelj  sick  of  a  fluze,  whicb 
iM^an  the  night  before  to  step  on  bim.**  And  what  a  picture  of  the 
death -scene  of  the  mightj  warrior  and  navigator  is  that  whicb  Hakluyt 
gives.  **  He  used  some  Speeches  at,  or  a  little  before,  his  death,  rising 
and  appareUing  hinuel/y  but  being  brought  to  bed  againe,  within  one 
hour  died." 

There,  on  the  spot  wbere  bis  glory  began,  the  voice  of  it,  whicb 
filled  the  whole  world,  was  then  only  beard  in  the  sighs  and  whis- 
pering  sorrows  of  bis  sea-followers.  Yet  these  be  would  address 
at  tfae  last  moment,  and  still  be  apparelled  as  their  leader,  and  only  lie 
down  to  die  when  carried  to  the  death-bed.  There  was  bis  body  sunk, 
wbere  the  fame  of  bis  deeds  first  arose,  to  traverse  sea  and  shore 
thioogh  all  time. 


INDIAN  GUroE-BOOK« 


A  nAcncAL  hand-book  to  India,  was  a  great  desideratam.  It  is  not  the  land  of 
plcanire-excttrsions,  scarcely  even  of  ezploratory  joumeys ;  ahnost  erery  one 
Ixnuid  there,  is  eamest  in  the  pursuit  of  profit  or  aggrandizement.    The  call 

*  The  Haad-Book  of  India ;  a  Guide  to  the  Stre&ger  and  tbe  TraTtller,  aad  a 
to  the  Resident    By  J.  H.  Stooqoeler. 
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often  comes  hurriedlj  and  unexpectedlj ;  an  appointment  just  received,  the  im- 
perious  provocations  of  commerce,  or  the  ties  oi  afTection  and  relationship,  are  the 
impelling  causes  for  so  distant  a  voyage,  and  time  is  often  scarcely  anbrded  to 
gather  Information,  howsoever  little,  regarding  the  first  steps  to  he  uken.  Many 
are  unaware  that  there  is  no  washing  on  board  ship,  and  that  asupply  of  linen 
must  he  taken  sufficient  for  a  jou]%iey  of  one  hundred  and  twen^  days ;  a  still 
ffreater  nnmber  do  not  know  in  what  part  of  the  shtp  to  seek  ror  aoerth — in 
Sie  Stern,  or  on  the  upper  or  lower  deck. 

Then  again,  suppose  a  griffin  fomishing  his  cahin  with  a  China  basin,  jag> 
&c.,  instead  of  a  japanned  set,  and  finding  himself  without a  washing  apparatua 
ere  a  fourth  of  his  joumey  is  accomplished !  Fancy  him  seeing  his  neignboui's 
(an  old  Indian)  little  dormitory,  lit  up  in  the  long  nights  by  a  hanging  lamp, 
while  he  is  in  unenviable  darkness !  or  seeing  the  same  i^ghbour  readmg  Martin 
or  Murray*s  India,  while  loliing  on  a  sofa,  with  mattress,  pillow,  and  chintz 
covering,  and  drawers  beneath  it,  while  he  is  with  difficulty  keeping  his  Posi- 
tion npon  a  rocking  camp-stool.  But  worse  than  all,  the  cfimate  changes ;  he 
left  England  in  a  cold,  raw  fog,  with  his  surtout  carefully  buttoned  up,  but  he' 
is  rapidly  bome  past  Madeira  into  intertropical  seas,  or  steam  has  carried  him 
still  more  swiftly  into  the  radiant  bosom  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  vain  he 
opens  his  habiliments,  to  catch  the  dying  breeze — he  is  hot,  smothered,  and 
uncomfortable ;  and  how  is  his  affliction  increased,  by  seeing  the  same  nei^h- 
bour  pacing  the  deck  in  clear  and  cool  white  jean  jacket,  white  jean  waist- 
coat,  and  white  jean  trousers ! 

There  is  a  feeling  of  distrust  in  going  to  an  agent,  however  respectable,  and 
at  once  betraying  one*8  ignorance,  and  losing  au  control  over  disbursements, 
by  an  unlimited  order  for  evefything  that  is  necessary,  when  it  is  well  known 
that  on  the  Egyptian  transit,  soda- water, .  raspberry  vinegar,  iam,  lucifer- 
matches,  and  kid-gloves,  at  three  rupees  a-pair,  are  considered  among  the 
necessaries.  A  book  that  shall  obviate  all  these  inconveniences  must  be  afmost 
invaluable. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  hand-book  ought  not  to  be  framed  npon  the  model 
of  the  European  hand-books,  with  their  list  of  coins,  numbers  <tf  posts,  names 
of  hotels,  recitals  of  museums,  and  hum-drum  lesends  of  Castles.  IVhat  is 
wanted  here,  is  a  guide  to  the  outfit,  an  adviseron  the  joumey,  and  an  accurate 
Mentor  on  landing,  to  avoid  imposition,  and  to  save  all  unnecessary  delays  and 
inconveniences,  and  Mr.  Stocqueler*8  work  comes  very  apropos  to  meet  this 
desideratum. 

iMr.  Stocqueler  is  most  prudently  brief  upon  the  subjects  of  history,  climate, 
productions,  population,  manners,  customs,  and  commerce — matters  with  which 
the  Indian  traveller  can  make  himself  acquainted  at  his  leisure  from  more  toIu- 
minous  works  on  his  joumey  out ;  but  he  is  both  füll  and  explicit  when  he 
comes  to  speak  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  different  Services,  military, 
naval,  and  civil,  are  placed ;  the  preparations  for  an  outward  voyage,  and  the 
overland  passage,  and  travelling  in  India.  These  are  the  truly  practical  and 
useful  portions  of  the  work,  and  theyare  treated  of  in  a  very  satisractory  manner, 
and  followed  by  a  discussion  on  society,  social  habits,  and  domestic  expenditure 
in  India,  of  which  we  can  only  say  that  it  does  not  give  the  brightest  side  of 
the  picture.  Mr.  Stocqueler  does  not  appear  to  have  become  at  all  enamoured 
of  the  country,  and  is  one  ofthose  who  look  upon  the  going  there  as  a  matter  of 
speculation,  and  the  retum  as  a  necessary  sequence  to  be  devoutly  wished  for 
every  moment.  It  would  be  more  desirable  to  train  the  young  mind  at  least 
to  think  diiferently. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume,  amounting  to  about  one  half  its  contents, 
is  occupied  bv  a  description  and  itinerary  of  the  principal  places  in  India,  and 
is  more  particularly  characterized  by  one  of  the  best  doscriptions  of  Calcutta 
that  has  yet  been  published.  In  fact,  we  can  conscientiously  recommend  the 
hand-book  of  India,  as  an  indispensable  companion  to  the  traveller  bound  to 
regions  where  «banges  occur  so  rapidly,  that  the  Classification  of  states  (p.  82) 
has  undergone  additions  in  the  first  and  second  classes  since  this  work  was  in 
the  press. 
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THE  COUET  OF  QUEEN  ANNE. 

BT  THE  EDITOB« 

BOOK    THE    SECOND. 

CHAPTBB  THE  FIB8T. 
Or  HAiHAX*«  PLAM  TO  DSCBIVE  THE  DÜCHX88,  AMD  Of  1T8  8ÜCCE8a 

The  downfidl  of  Harley,  and  the  resiffnaticm  of  his  fiiendsy 
neceasarily  increased  the  ascendancy  of  me  Whigs,  and  placed 
the  DuchesB  of  Marlboiough  in  a  position  of  greater  import- 
ance  than  ever,  cauBine  her  to  be  regarded,  and  with  reason,  aa 
the  sole  arbitress  of  affidra.  The  contest  on  thia  occaeion  not 
havin^  been  so  moch  a  struggle  between  two  conflicting  parties, 
88  a  tnal  of  strength  between  the  oaeen  and  her  fitvonrite,  and 
having  lesnlted  in  the  trium}^  of  the  latter,  seemed  to  aflbrd 
decisive  proof  of  her  superior  power,  and  ^*  Queen  Sarah,"  as 
she  was  commonly  styled,  by  firiend  as  well  as  foe,  was  said  to 
have  dcpoeed  Queen  Anne. 

But  the  duchess,  though  she  might  well  be  confldent,  was 
not  delnded  into  fancied  security.  On  the  contrary,  she  redoubled 
her  viffilance ;  strengthened  her  poeition  as  much  as  poesible ;  and, 
thongn  abating  little  of  her  arrogance  and  imperiousness,  made 
every  effort  eompatible  with  her  haughty  nature,  to  conciliate 
the  queen,  and  re^n  her  aifections.  But  Anne  was  not  to  be 
won  back.  Mortification  at  the  defeat  she  had  endured  made 
her  reffard  her  victor  with  positive  aversion,  and  thouffh  she 
masked  the  feeling  carefuUy  durine  their  intercourse,  it  did  not 
require  the  penetration  of  the  ducness  to  discover  the  true  light 
in  which  she  was  now  regarded 

The  grand  subject  of  uneasiness,  however,  to  the  duchess  was 
Abigail^  increasing  favour,  and  her  owu  inability  to  procure  her 
removaL  On  this  point  the  queen  remained  indezibfe.  Neither 
remonstninoe  nor  entreaty  oould  shake  her  constancy  to  her 
fistvourite,  and  even  when  told  that  an  address  would  be  pre- 
sented  to  her  by  the  House  of  Commons,  requiring  Abigail*s 
dismissal,  she  treated  the  menace  with  disdain.  Equally  cusin- 
clined,  also»  did  she  shew  herseif  to  put  a  stop  to  her  Con- 
ferences widi  Harley,  who  was  admittea  to  as  frequent  audiences 
as  heretofore,  and  the  nature  of  whose  councib  soon  became 
apparent  in  her  own  mode  of  conduct  While  this  great  master  of 
intrigue  had  such  constant  access  to  the  queen's  ear,  and  whilo 
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*'  It  means  tbat  we  must  change  dresses  —  quick/  replied 
Masham. 

**  Change  dresses  I — ^are  you  mad  ?"  demanded  Snell. 

*^  Not  so  mad  but  I  can  give  you  a  sound  and  substantial 
reason  for  compliance/  reioined  Masham.  "  This  purse,"  tossing 
him  one  füll  ot  gold,  *'  will  speak  for  my  sanity." 

"  It  may  speak  for  your  sanity  better  than  your  honesty, 
Master  Mezansene/'  replied  Snell,  chinking  the  pnrse.  **  How 
did  you  come  by  it  ?" 

'' rairly  enough,  that's  all  you  need  know/'  replied  Masham. 
"  But  come,  be  quick  I  Each  instaut  is  precious."  •  And  he 
began  to  throw  off  nis  own  habiliments. 

''  Fm  afraid  I  shall  get  into  some  confounded  scrape  if  I  con- 
sent," hesitated  Snell. 

"  Tut  r  cried  Masham.  '*  YouVe  nothing  to  do  but  personate 
me  for  a  few  minutes.     You  can  easily  do  tbat,  you  know." 

"  You're  sure  there's  no  treason  intended — ^no  popery  ?**  re- 
joined  Snell,  taking  off  bis  scarlet  doublet 

^*  Treason  ! — ^a  fiddlestick  T  answered  Masham,  snatchingthe 
garment  from  him. 

'^  And  it  can't  be  construed  into  a  hangin'  matter  ?"  pursued 
Snell,  as  he  divested  himself  of  bis  crimson  hose,  and  blacK  velvet 
Uppers. 

^'ImpossibleT  ezclaimed  Masham,  arraying  himself  in  the 
attire  in  question.  **  RecoUect  that  you're  me ;  and  whoever 
questions  you,  be  it  the  queen  herseif;  be  sure  and  say  that  your 
name  is  Mezansene.     Stick  to  that,  and  all  will  be  right" 

"  The  queen  T  echoed  SnelL  **  If  you  think  there's  any 
chance  of  her  majesty  addressin'  me,  I'd  rather  not  undertake 
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"  It's  too  late  now,"  replied  Masham,  who  by  this  time  was  fuliy 
equipped  in  the  other's  clothes.  '*  Besides,  there's  nothing  to  be 
a&aid  of,"  he  said,  clapping  on  the  yeoman's  little  round  black 
velvet  cap,  omamented  with  roses,  and  taking  possession  of  bis 
halbert ;  **  nothing  at  all." 

Hc  then  helped  bis  companion  to  complete  bis  metamor- 
phosis,  which  done,  Snell  looked  so  like  the  ci-deyant  Mezansene, 
that  the  other  could  not  help  lauehing  at  the  resemblance. 
Speedily  checkiuff  bis  merriment,  however,  he  bade  the  new- 
made  lacauey  follow  him,  and  descending  the  staircase,  hurried 
towards  tne  ante-room,  where  he  indicated  to  Snell  the  post  he 
must  occupy,  while  he  stationcd  himself  outside  an  open  door^ 
communicating  with  the  sallery. 

Snell  was  in  a  great  nutter,  wondering  what  would  happen 
next,  when  Prince  Georae  of  Denmark  suddenly  issued  from 
the  royal  apartments,  and  made  towards  him  with  a  quick  Step 
and  mystenous  air.  The  poor  fellow  tumed  away  bis  nead,  and 
affectcd  to  be  looking  for  something  on  the  floor. 

**  I  knew  how  it  would  be  I"  exclaimed  the  prince.  *^  The 
dttchess  has  found  you  out,  and  has  told  the  queen.** 
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Told  the  queen  what,  yonr  highnefls  ?"  stammeied  Snell,  not 
daring  to  look  up. 

'*  W  hy  who  you  are  to  be  sore,'*  rejoined  the  prince.  **  What 
eise  had  she  to  teil»  eh  ?  I  slipped  away  to  warn  you.  Well, 
and  what  do  you  mean  to  do  now  ?^ 

'*  Fm  8ure  I  dont  know,  your  highness,''  answered  Snell,  in 
great  trepidation. 

**  Imbecile  ¥*  cried  the  prince,  ai^rily.  "  YouVe  got  youreelf 
into  a  terrible  scrape,  and  must  get  out  of  it  as  well  as  you  can." 

Sneli  groaned  aloud. 

**  One  consequence  of  your  indiscretion,  will  be  Abigail's  loss 
of  her  post,  I  fear,**  pursued  the  prince. 

'<  I  don't  mind  what  she  loses,  provided  I  get  off,**  cried  SnelL 

*'  Eh,  what  ?  I  can't  have  heara  aright,  surely,**  exclaimed  the 
prince.  **  You  don't  mind  what  Abigail  loses  ?  Perhaps  you 
don't  mind  what  becomes  of  her?" 

«  No,  I  don't,"  replied  SnelL 

'^  'Sdeath,  what  have  you  ventured  here,  for  then?"  cried  the 
prince,  in  a  towering  passion.  ^  Why  did  you  put  on  this  dress  T* 

"  I'm  sorry  I  ever  did  so,"  rejoined  SnelL  **  I  was  a  fool  fi» 
my  pains." 

^more  craven  than  fool  I  be^n  to  think,"  said  the  prince,  his 
anger  changing  to  disgust  '^^hy,  you  poor-spirited  feUow, 
you  don't  deserve  a  lady's  legaid.  x  ou  are  not  the  man  I  took 
you  for," 

<'  I  am  not,  indeed,  your  hiffhness,"  responded  Snell. 

**  You  have  adopted  the  souTof  a  footman  as  well  as  the  dothes," 
pursued  the  prince,  impetuously.  ^  I  came  here  to  help  you,  but 
Vm  so  thoroughly  disgusted,  that  I  cast  you  off  for  ever.  I 
wish  her  majesty  would  hang  you ;  and  if  she  takes  my  advice». 
she  will  do  so." 

*^  Oh  don't  say  so,  your  highness,"  roared  Snell,  droppin^  on 
his  knees.     '*  Pardon  me  this  once,  and  TU  never  offend  agam." 

**  Why  what  the  deuce  is  this  ?"  cried  the  prince.  "  This  is  not 
Masham.  Some  new  trickery— eh?  Where's  your  confederate, 
armh?" 

"  Here,  your  highness,"  replied  the  youi^  equerry,  advandng 
firom  the  door. 

^  What,  in  a  new  disguise  ?"  cried  the  prince. 

"  I've  changed  dresses  with  this  younff  man,  for  the  purpose 
of  imposing  upon  the  duchess,"  repued  Masham« 

'^  Faith,  a  ^od  idea,  if  it  can  only  be  carried  out,"  replied  the 
prince,  laughing.  *'But  I'm  afhda  this  fellow's  stupidity  will 
min  the  scheme.  I'll  trv  and  firighten  him  into  attention. 
Hark'ee,  sirrah,"  he  addea  to  Snell,  <'  you're  in  a  very  awkward 
predicament — ^very  awkward,  indeed.  Your  only  chance  of 
escape  lies  in  discretion." 

''I'll  do  everything  your  hiffhness  directs,"  replied  Snell. 

^  Get  up^  then,  sirrah,"  rejomed  the  prince,  **  and  put  on    a 
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bold  cornitenanre ;  aad  as  yoa  yalne  joor  neck,  don't  leove 
thia  ^ot.  I  mBst  now  ^^  he  added,  in  a  low  tone  to  Masham; 
''  for  if  I'm  found  here  it  may  ezcite  suspicion."  So  saTinj^  he 
pawed  on  towards  the  gallery^  and  Maaham  letumed  to  nis  post 

Little  time  was  allowed  Snell  for  consideration ;  for  scarcelT 
had  the  prince  disappeared,  when  the  inner  door  again  opene«!^ 
md  flowe  admittance  to  AbigaiL 

^  Oh  I  you  are  here  T  she  exchumed  quickly.  ^  Your  dia- 
guise  has  been  discovered.     Fly  as  fast  as  you  can«" 

^'  I  would  gladly  do  so,"  replied  Snell^  ayerting  his  faoe^ ''  but 
Idacenot" 

**  Dare  not  I  ^  ezchumed  AbigaiL  "  You  must  The  queen» 
and  the  duchess  will  be  here  instantly,  and  then  we  aie  both 

^  The  prinoe  has  just  been  here  and  has  (»dered  me  not  to 
stir,"  rephed  SnelL 

**  You  had  better  riak  disobeying  him  than  incur  the  queen'a 
displeasure,  ^grayated  as  it  is  by  the  duchess's  malice»"  said 
AbigaiL  ''  Ifyou  are  found  here  all  chance  of  our  union  is  at 
anend." 

^  Our  Union  T  thought  Snell  to  himsel£  ^'  This  explains  it 
The  rascal  has  been  making  loye  to  the  queen's  fisiyouritel 
It  'II  be  counted  hieb  treason,  at  the  least.  I  shall  be  beheaded, 
and  no  one  will  find  out  the  mistake  tillit's  too  late*  Oh,  LordI*- 
oh^Lordr 

'^  Don't  stand  talking  to  yourself  in  that  way>"  cried  Abigail» 
^  but  ga    You  seem  to  haye  taken  leaye  of  your  senses." 

^  Ibelieye  I  have,"  cried  Snell,  slapping  his  forehead,  and 
atamping  on  the  floor,  in  a  distractea  mannen  ^'My  brain 
spins  round  like  a  top.  Would  to  Heayen  I  had  neyer  entered 
tnis  palace  I" 

**  These  regrets  are  not  yery  flattering  to  me,''  replied  AbijniiL 
^<  Bat  I  will  not  reproach  you.    They  are  Coming  I    Fly  I  fly  P 

*'  I  dare  not,  I  teil  you,"  rejoined  SnelL  **  Tne  prince  said 
it  j^as  as  much  aa  my  nead  was  worth  to  leaye  this  place." 

*'  Your  condnct  is  utterly  incomprehensible,"  said  Abigail,  in  a 
tone  of  mingled  anxiety  and  yexation.  **  You  seem  determined  to 
ruin  US  both,  and  exhibit  such  unaccountable  way  wardness  and 
sel&hness,  that  I  begin  to  regret  haying  wasted  my  affection 
npon  you." 

'*  I  wish  you  neyer  had  so  wasted  it,"  said  SnelL 

**  How  r  ezclaimed  Abigail,  in  extremity  of  surprise  and  In- 
dignation« 

**  That  ia,  not  upon  me,  but  upon  him,"  rejoined  the  other« 

<<  Him  !"  she  cned.     *'  Whom  do  you  allude  to,  sir  ?" 

<'  To — to--to— I  don't  exactly  know  his  name,"  he  replied. 

^  This  is  unpardonable,"  she  cried, "  and  at  such  a  moment  toa 
Bat  it  reconciies  me  to  the  discoyery.  Farewell  for  eyer,  sir.  I 
leaye  you  to  make  your  own  excuses  to  the  queen.  Eyen  if  she 
forgiyes  you,  I  will  not" 
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**  What  have  Idone,  madam?''  cried  Snellj  fiiUing  on  his  koees 
before  her,  and  catching  hold  of  her  dress — ^'  what  new  mischief 
have  I  committed?*' 

*^  It  is  idie  to  ask  the  questioD,'*  replied  Abigail,  trying  tö 
eztricate  herseif  from  him.  *' Get  up — release  me! — ^I  hear 
them  Coming !" 

Bat  before  she  could  Stee  herseif  from  him,  the  door  opened, 
and  the  aueen  and  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  ehtered  the 
ante-chamoer. 

**  There !"  cried  the  dachest  pointing  triumphantly  to  Snell 
whose  back  was  towards  them,  and  who  still  remüned  in  a  kneeling 
poflture — ^' behold  the  confirmation  of  my  Statement  Thus  it  is 
that  vour  majesty's  injuncüons  are  obeyed.  Thus  it  is  that  you 
are  betrayed  by  those  in  whom  you  place  implicit  confidence« 
After  this  proofof  treachery  and  disobedience,  you  cannot  hesitate 
to  drive  AuigaU  from  your  presence  for  ever.** 

*^  Toa  are  hasty,  duchess,"  replied  Anne,  coldly.  <^  This  scene 
may  admit  of  some  explanation.'' 

^' Explanation  r  echoed  the  duchess,  with  a  contemptuous 
laugh.  **  It  can  admit  of  no  explanation  but  one.  Your 
majesty,  I  presume,  will  not  doubt  the  evidence  of  your  own 
eyesight" 

'^  Can  this  be  Mr.  Masham  ?"  said  the  queen«  '^  I  am  by  no 
means  satisfied  on  the  point" 

"  Hergrace  is  labounns  under  a  most  extraordinary  delusion," 
replied  Frince  Geome,  wno  was  Standing  near  the  door  with  his 
disguised  eouerry,  laughiog  at  what  was  occurring.  ^'Thia 
person  is  Mezansene,  one  of  the  attendants  whom,  as  your 
majesty  knows,  I  have  lately  taken  into  my  Service.  Let  her 
look  at  him  more  closely,  and  she  will  instantly  perceive  her 
mistake." 

'^  Why  I  declare  it  is  not  Masham  I"  cried  Abigail  to  herseli^ 
and  recoiling  in  confusion  from  her  supposed  lover.  ''  Have  I 
been  deceived  all  this  time  I" 

**  It  is  your  highness  ivfao  is  labouring  under  a  delusion,  not 
me,"  Said  the  duchess.     "  I  affirm  that  ü  Mr.  Masham*" 

'<No,  your  grace,  Fm  not  Mr.  Masham,  indeed  I  ain't,'' 
roared  SnelL 

''It's  not  his  voice,  certainly,"  cried  the  duchess,  starUng 
forward,  and  gazing  at  him  in  constemation.  *^  This  is  not  the 
person  I  met  m  the  gallexy." 

''  Yes  it  is,  your  grace^  for  he  has  just  told  me  all  about  it," 
interposed  the  prince.  ''The  mistake  was  veiy  natural,  for 
he  is  uncommonJy  like  Masham — so  like  that  I  irequently  call 
him  by  the  name.     Don't  I,  siirah?" 

"  Very  frequently,  jrour  hiffhness,"  replied  Snell. 

''  Confusion  I"  ezclaimed  the  duchess.  But  instantly  rccovering 
herseif,  she  tumed  to  Abigail  and  said, ''  Since  this  is  not  Mr. 
Masham,  how  comes  he  on  his  knees  to  you  ?  It  is  not  usual 
for  lacqueys  to  adopt  such  a  posture  to  ladies." 
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**  He  had  a  favour  to  beg  from  her,  of  course?"  said  the  prince» 

'*  YeSy  I  had  a  &vour  to  beg  of  her/'  added  SnelL 

''Ah,  indeed;  what  was  it?"  asked  the  duchess. 

*'  Nay,  that's  pressinff  the  poor  fellow  too  hardly,  duchess,'* 
rejoined  the  prince«     '' No  more  questions  need  be  asked  hlm." 

''  Pardon  me,  your  highness,"  replied  the  duchess, ''  the  whole 
aflair  is  so  mysterious  and  unsatisfactory,  that  I  shall  not  rest 
tili  I  have  sifted  it  thoroughly.  Hark'ee,  sirrah ;  as  you  aver 
that  you  met  me  in  the  gallery  just  now,  you  can  of  course  teil 
what  passed  on  that  occasion.  I  see  you  are  about  to  utter  a  lie. 
Confess  your  imposture  at  once,  or  you  shall  be  soundly  horse- 
whipped. 

''  Take  care  of  your  neck,"  whispered  the  prince,  significantly. 

**  Speak,  fellow,"  thundered  the  duchess. 

**  Really  your  grace  quite  bewilders  me,"  replied  SnelL 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  it,"  observed  the  prince,  "  her  grace  be- 
wilders most  people." 

''  Are  you  icnown  to  any  of  the  household,  knave  ?"  demanded 
the  duchess. 

''  Yes,  to  a  »reat  manjr/  answered  Snell ;  ''  that  is,  I  was 
known" — ^he  added,  checking  himself  in  confusioD. 

**  I  doubt  it,"  reioined  the  duchess.  **  Withyour  majesty's  per- 
mission,  I  should  üke  to  have  some  öne  brought  in  to  identify 
him." 

The  queen  signified  her  assent,  and  the  prince,  with  a  covert 
wink  at  Masham,  told  him  to  fetch  some  member  of  the  house- 
hold 

*'  It's  all  up  with  me  now,"  muttered  Snell,  groaning  inter- 

At  this  juncture,  the  duchess  moved  towards  the  queen,  and 
the  prince,  seeing  her  attention  occupied,  seized  the  opportunity 
of  whispering  a  few  words  to  Abigail,  which  seemed  to  set  her 
quite  at  ease,  for  her  face  was  lighted  up  with  smiles. 

The  nezt  moment,  Masham  retumed  with  Proddy.  The 
coachman  was  dressed  in  his  State  livery,  and  made  one  of  bis 
best  and  profoundest  bows  to  the  queen — ^another  to  the  prince 
— and  a  third  to  the  duchess. 

''Step  this  way,  Mr.  Proddy,"  said  the  latter.  "Do  you 
know  thb  person  r '  pointing  to  Snell. 

"  Perfectly  well,  your  grace,"  replied  Proddy.     "  Perfectly.** 

"  To  be  sure  he  aoes,"  cried  Snell,  leaping  up  joyfully.  "  I 
was  certain  Mr.  Proddy  would  recollcct  ms  old  friena " 

"  Frank  Mezansene,"  interrupted  the  coachman,  seeing  the 
mistake  he  was  about  to  commit  "  Yes — ^yes — I  recoUect  you 
well  enough,  Frank.  I  knew  him  long  before  he  came  to  the 
palace,  your  grace." 

"Yes;  Mr.  Proddy  knew  me  long  before  I  dreamed  of 
becoming  a — a — ^a — ^yes — " 

"A  member  of  her  majesty's  household,"  supplicd  Proddy. 
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'<  You  owe  yoar  adrancemeiit  to  me;  for  if  it  Iiaidn\  been  for 
my  recommendationy  Mr.  Chilfingworth  wouUn't  have  engaged 
you  as  his  substitote.'* 

'*  Mn  Chfifliiigwarth  I    Mr»  Masfaam,  yoa  mean,"  said  äieB. 

^N(H  I  don't;"  replied  Ptoddy,  significandy.  ''And  yoa 
doQ't  ekher,  bat  yoo^  so  confuseü  yoa  don't  know  what  you'ie 
sayin'.'* 

**  Tbifi  18  a  plot,  rm  convmcedy"  cried  the  duchess.  '^  Come^ 
ni  make  it  worth  your  while  to  speak  the  tnitb,  surah,"  she 
added  to  SnelL  *'  x  ou  shall  have  the  queen's  free  pardcm,  and 
a  renraid  frooi  me,  if  yoa'll  cod&sb  that  yoaVe  been  put  ap  to 
this  scheme  by  Mr.  Masham." 

''  Na^,  your  grace  is  offering  the  poor  fellow  a  bribe  to  fbr- 
swear  mmself/*'  said  the  prince.  **  Speab  at  die  peril  of  your 
life^"  he  added  in  an  undertone  to  SnelL 

''  I'm  dumb/'  he  replied. 

There  was  a  pause^  bat  as  Snell  remained  silent,  the  dochess 
tamed  to  the  qoeen,  and  said—''  I  pray  your  majesty  let  him  be 
detained  in  close  custody,  tUl  I  haye  mvestigated  the  niatter 
further/' 

"  As  your  grace  pleases,''  replied  the  qoeen ;  "  bat  it  appeais 
annecessary." 

"  Remove  him  I"  cried  the  duchess  to  Masham. 

The  supposed  yeoman  of  the  guard  bowed,  and  laid  his  band 
on  SnelL  The  latter  trembled,  and  would  haye  spoken,  but  was 
silcnced  by  a  look  from  the  prince.  He  was  then  hnrried  out 
of  the  room  by  Masham  and  rroddy. 

"  So  ends  your  grace's  discoyery, '  said  the  queen,  ironically. 

"  Pardon  me,  your  majesty,"  replied  the  duchess ;  "  it  is  not 
ended  yet.  Only  promise  me  that  if  I  lay  bare  tlüs  plot  you 
will  punish  the  contriyers  as  they  deserve." 

"  The  plot  ezists  only  in  her  grace's  imagination,"  remarked 
the  prince,  laughing.  "  Bat  apropos  of  Masham — I  wish  we  had 
him  again." 

"  I  dare  say  your  highness  could  produce  him  at  a  moment's 
notice,"  replied  the  duchess. 

I  wish  I  could,"  replied  the  prince. 

Enough  of  this,"  interposed  the  queen.  "  Mr.  Masham  mast 
abide  his  time.  If  he  appears  before  the  expiration  of  his  sen- 
tence,  he  will  incur  my  displeasure  anew." 

"  I  am  ^lad  to  hear  your  majesty  say  so,"  replied  the  duchess. 
"  But  I  wish  to  confer  with  you  on  some  other  matters,  and  with 
your  permission  we  will  retum  to  the  cabinet." 

The  queen  assented,  and  they  passed  into  the  inner  room 
together. 

"  How  can  I  thank  your  highness  suflBciently  ?"  cried  Abiail, 
as  she  lingered  behind  with  the  prince.  "  Without  your  aia  all 
must  have  been  discovered." 

"  Gad,  youVe  had  a  narrow  escape,  it  must  be  confessed," 
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cned  the  prince,  laoghing.  '<  But  IVe  thou^t  of  a  new  snrprise 
for  the  duchess.  I  can't  stop  to  teil  jrou  what  it  is,  for  no  time 
mnst  be  lost.  Follow  them  to  the  cabmet,  or  suspkdon  may  be 
ezcitecL  TU  jom  you  there  presentlyy  and  perhaps  you  may  see 
Masbam  again — m  !  ha !  get  along  with  you." 

And  he  huiried  tbiough  one  door,  as  Abigail  disappeared 
through  the  other 
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The  prisoner,  meanwhile^  was  conducted  by  Masbam  and  Proddy 
to  a  closet  adjoining  the  galleiy,  where  the  fonner  having  given 
bim  some  directions  ana  assurances,  which  restored  bim,  in  a 
measure,  to  confidence,  locked  the  door  upon  bim.  This  done^ 
Proddy  took  bis  dej^arture,  and  the  young  equeny  was  setting  off 
in  a  different  direction,  when  he  saw  the  prmce  Coming  towards 
bim.  A  few  words  passed  between  them.  at  the  end  of  which 
the  prince,  having  placed  a  letter  in  iw  otber's  band,  they 
separated — ^bis  highness  retracing  bis  Steps,  and  Masbam  burrying 
to  bis  own  room«  Sbortly  afterwards,  Masbam  retumed  to  the 
closet>  wrapped  in  a  loose  great  coat,  and,  unlocking  the  door, 
went  in  to  onell,  whom  be  found  divested  of  bis  attire*  Taking 
a  bündle  from  beneath  bis  great  coat,  and  throwing  it  to  the 
other,  Masbam  said — *^  Here  are  your  own  clotbes*  As  soon  as 
you  are  dressed,  come  forth  again,  and  take  your  post  at  the 
doon  Lock  it,  and  act  as  I  have  directed,  and  I  will  double  the 
reward  I  have  given  you." 

Soell  promised  compliance,  and  Masbam,  snatchine  uphis  own 
habiliments,  which  had  been  tied  up  in  a  handkerchief  for  bim 
by  the  other,  disappeared. 

Half-an-hour  mer  this,  and  just  as  the  duchess  was  takine 
leave  of  the  queen,  an  usber  entered  the  cabinet,  and  announced 
tbat  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  begged  a  moment's  audience  of  her 
majestj.  Anne  signified  her  assent,  and  Abigail,  wbo  with 
the  prmce  was  present,  would  have  retired,  but  at  a  sien  from 
her  royal  mistress,  she  remained«  The  nezt  moment,  £e  duke 
was  introduced.  The  duchess  regarded  bim  with  surprise,  and 
plainlv  expressed  by  her  looks  tbat  the  visit  was  wboUy  onez« 
pectea  by  ner. 

**  I  have  come  to  ascertain  your  majesty's  pleasnre  on  a  point 
on  which  I  myself  am  somewbat  doubtfiil,  said  tbe  duke; 
^  though  I  cannot  but  think  you  will  adopt  the  course  which 
appeaiB  to  me  most  consistent  with  your  character  for  good- 
nature.'' 

<f  This  is  a  stränge  preamUe,  my  lord,"  replied  Anne ;  **  to 
what  does  it  lead  ?" 
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''  Ajf  what  does  it  lead  to  ?"  interposed  the  duchessj  im- 
patientljr.     "  To  the  point,  your  grace.'* 

"  Briefly,  then,"  rcplied  the  duKe, "  I  am  come  here  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Masham,  who  is  just  arrived  from  Paris ^ 

'^Masham  again!"  iutemipted  the  duchess,  ''he  haunts  us. 
We  know  not  where  he  has  aiTived  from;  but  he  has  been  seen 
here,  in  the  palace,  not  an  hour  ago." 

"  Impossible,"  replied  the  duke ;  "  he  has  only  reached 
London  within  this  half  hour.  He  came  straight  to  Marlborough 
House,  and  I  saw  him  not  fi ve  minutes  after  he  quitted  the  saddle. 
His  attire  bore  evidence  of  the  expedition  he  had  used." 

''  You  hear  that,  duchess,"  said  the  prince,  who  seemed  in  a 
high  State  of  enjoyment  at  what  was  going  forwanL 

**  He  is  the  bearer  of  an  important  letter,  which  he  has  been 
enjoined  to  place  in  your  majesty's  own  hands,  and  no  other," 

Sursued  the  auke,  ''  and  he  came  to  consult  me  what  he  should 
o,  beinff  still  under  sentence  of  banishment  from  vour  pre- 
sence.  As  I  have  said,  I  scarcely  knew  how  to  aclvise  him, 
but  I  consented  to  come  hither  to  ascertain  your  pleasure." 

"  You  did  wrong,"  cried  the  duchess,  harshiy. 

"  I  am  of  a  dinerent  opinion,**  rejoined  the  queen ;  "  under 
the  circumstances,  I  toäl  see  him." 

"  He  is  without,^  replied  the  duke ;  ''  I  thought  it  better  to 
bring  him  with  me." 

And  bowing  to  the  queen,  he  withdrew,  and  the  next 
moment  retumed  with  Masham.  The  dusty  riding-dress  of  the 
latter,  his  mud-bespattered  boots,  soiled  cravat,  and  jaded  ap* 
pearance,  perfectly  oore  out  the  notion  of  his  having  just  arrived 
from  a  long  and  fatiguing  joumey.  Abigail  was  lost  in  astonish- 
ment,  and  could  scarcely  believe  her  eyes ;  the  duchess  was  dis- 
concerted ;  and  Prince  George  nearly  choked  himself  between 
suppressed  laughter  and  large  pinches  of  snuff. 

**  This  is  not  a  fitting  attire  to  present  myself  in  to  your  mar 
jesty,''  said  Masham,  with  a  protound  obeisance  to  the  queen ; 
**  but  I  have  not  had  time  to  repair  m^  toilette ;  besides ^" 

"I  know  what  you  would  say,  sir,"  interrupted  the  queen, 
good-humouredly.  ''You  fearcd  to  sain  admittance  to  my 
presence.  But  do  not  distress  youisel£  The  necessity  of  the 
case  excuses  the  want  of  etiquette,  as  well  as  the  violation  of 
my  injunctions.  His  grace  of  Marlborough  teUs  me  you  have  a 
dispatch  for  me,  which  can  be  delivered  to  no  hands  but  mine.** 

"  Here  it  is,  madam,"  replied  Masham,  offering  a  letter  to  her. 

"From  France,  sir?*'  she  asked. 

"  From  France,  your  majestv,"  replied  Masham. 

Before  breakins  the  seal  the  queen  glanced  at  it,  and  an 
almost  imperceptmle  smile  dwelt  upon  her  lijps ;  but  it  speedily 
faded  away,  and  gave  place  to  a  totally  dinerent  expression  as 
she  opened  the  letter,  and  scanned  its  contents. 

"  You  have .  ill  pews  there,  I  fear,  madam  7^  said  the  duchess, 
after  a  pause. 
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**In  trutb,  not  very  good,"  replied  the  queen.  "Myrash 
brother  has,  at  length,  prevailed  upon  the  king  of  France  to  help 
him  to  invade  this  countiy^  and  he  calls  upon  me,  as  a  means  of 
preventing  bloodshed,  to  surrender  my  crown  to  him." 

'*  Surrender  the  crown  to  him  l  ^  exclaimed  the  duchess» 
^'  Vanity  must  haye  tumed  bis  brain.  But  is  the  letter  from  the 
Fretender  himself  ?" 

*•  It  is  from  my  brother,"  replied  the  queen. 

*'  The  Pretender  is  no  brotner  of  your  majesty's,  though  he 
passes  for  such,"  rejoined  the  duchess ;  **  but  we,  who  are  ac* 

äuainted  with  üie  warming-pan  history,  know  better.     But  if 
le  letter  is  from  him,  how  comes  it  to  be  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Masham  ?    Is  he  in  the  Jacobite  interest?' 

"  Assuredly  not,"  replied  Masham.  "  I  am  prepared  to  lay 
down  my  life  in  her  majesty's  Service.  And  in  case  of  a 
rebellion  I  shall  be  found  among  the  first  to  rally  round  her 
throne.  But  I  craye  your  majesty's  pardon  for  remainine  here 
without  licence.  Havinff  dischargea  my  mission,  I  take  my 
leaye."    And  with  a  proround  obeisance,  he  retired. 

"  The  letter  which  your  majesty  has  receiyed  contains  no  idie 
thieat,"  Said  Marlborough.  "  I  haye  just  hcard  from  a  source  on 
which  I  can  rely,  that  an  ezpedition  is  fitting  out  at  Dunkirk, 
the  command  of  which  is  to  be  taken  by  the  Cheyalier  de 
Forbin,  a  nayal  officer  of  great  experience  and  brayery,  while  it 
will  be  accompanied  by  the  Cheyalier  de  Saint  George  in 
person." 

"  This  Sounds  like  preparation,"  said  the  queen. 

<<  Prompt  and  effectual  measures  shall  be  taken  to  check 
it,"  replied  the  duke.  ^*  I  will  instruct  General  Cadogan  to 
obtain  assistance  irom  the  Dutch  eoyemment,  and  with  what- 
ever  amount  of  men  the  Freuen  fleet  may  sail,  a  corre- 
spondinff  number  of  battalions  shall  be  transported  hither  at  the 
same  time.  The  chief  aira  of  the  Invasion  will  doubtless 
be  Scotland,  and  therefore  several  regiments  of  infantry  shall  be 
sent  to  join  Lord  Leven,  the  commanaer-in*chief  in  that  country, 
and  he  shall  have  Instructions  to  take  possession  of  Edinbureh 
Casde.  The  troops  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Ireland  shall  be 
held  ready  for  instant  embarkation,  and  with  regard  to  naval 
defence,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  recommend  to  the  prince,  I 
would  sumest  that  a  powerfiil  squadron,  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  ^r  George  Bynor,  should  be  sent  to  lie  off  Dunkirk  to 
watch  the  movements  of  tne  French  fleet." 

<*  It  shail  be  so,"  replied  the  ppnce.  <<  The  Lisbon  fleet 
requires  a  laige  convoy,  which  the  enemy  no  doubt  calculated 
upon,  and  fitncied  that  our  shores  would  De  \eft  defenceless,  but 
we  will  disappoint  them.  The  squadron  shall  be  sent  as  your 
grace  suggests." 

'*  These  precautions  taken,  nothing  is  to  be  feared,"  said  the 
duke.  **The  attempted  invasion  will  only  redound  to  your 
majesty's  glory,  by  proving  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  your  su^*^^^* 
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but  it  was  under  cover  to  you ;  and  in  maldne  it  up  agam»  jou 
have  uaed  your  own  seaL  Najr,  looL  Oh,  pnnce  I  you  are  Dut 
a  poor  contriver  T 

Her  consort  took  another  pinch  of  mii£ 

<<  Thk  is  not  aU,**  pursuedt  die  oneen.  ^  In  tbe  fblds  of  tlie 
letter  there  was  slipped — acddentally»  no  donbl — a  billet  firom 
Abigail  to  Maahanij  from  which  I  find  he  has  been  in  the  palace 
all  me  time,  in  diBguise.  Look  at  it"  And  ehe  held  mth  a 
little  note  to  him. 

T^  piinoe  again  had  Tecourse  to  bis  snuff-box. 

**  If  your  majesty  punisbes  tbem,  you  must  punisb  me/'  be 
saidy  ^^  for  I  am  equaliy  to  blame.    Bot  you  will  be  fnracious  to- 

*^  I  make  no  promises,"  she  replied.  ^Bat  I  must  defer  all 
connderation  of  this  foolish  patr  ol  loyers  to  some  otber  occasion. 
Tou  must  now  belp  me  to  tbink  oyer  tbis  meditated  invasion,  and 
the  atepa  neceasary  to  be  taken  to  meet  it  Oh«  my  brotber  P  she 
exdaimedL  *'  Would  there  were  any  way  of  helping  thee,  short 
of  sucrenderinir  my  crown !" 
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On  bis  retum  firom  the  palace,  the  Duke  of  Marlborougb  retired 
to  bis  closet,  and  sent  for  Serjeant  Scales.  The  seijeant  was  not 
long  in  answering  the  summons ;  but  he  entered  so  noiselessly, 
that  the  dnke,  wbo  was  busily  engaged  in  writing,  did  not  perceive 
him,  and  he  remained  Standing  motionless  and  erect  for  some 
time,  until  the  duke  chancing  to  nuse  bis  eyes,  remaiked  bis 
presence. 

^  Oh,  you  are  there,  seneant,"  he  saicL  ''  I  sent  for  you  to 
let  you  know  that  you  will  haye  to  sail  for  Holland  to-night,— or 
ratber,  early  to-morrow  moming;  for  the  sloop  in  which  you  will 
take  your  passage,  and  which  is  lying  off  Woolwich,  will  set  out 
with  the  tide,  at  three  o'clocL  You  must  be  on  board  by 
midnight" 

*^  Good,  general,*'  replied  Scales,  saluting« 

<<  The  object  of  your  sudden  departure  is  tbis,''  pursued  the 
duke.  *^  Des^tebes  will  be  entmsted  to  your  care,  which  you 
will  deliyer  witb  your  own  band  to  General  Cadogan,  at  the 
Ilague^— with  your  own  band,  mind,  serjeant  The  general  may 
be  at  Helleyoetsluys,  or  elsewhere ;  for  thouffh  be  has  just  written 
to  me  firom  Ortend,  to  say  be  should  take  bis  departure  imme- 
diately  fibr  the  Dutob  capital,  circumstances  may  alter  bis  route. 
But  you  will  leam  wbere  he  is  when  you  reach  Briel.** 

*«  Veiy  good,  general,"  replied  the  seijeant  *«  It  shall  be 
done.*' 
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Upon  this,  the  doke  nodded  bis  head,  and  resumed  bis  writing, 
but  after  awhile  looking  ,np,  be  found  Scales  still  in  tbe  same 
place. 

<<  Wbat,  not  gone,  serieant  ?^  be  said. 

<^  I  didn't  onderstand  I  was  done  witb,"  rcplied  Scales,  saluting, 
and  moving  towards  tbe  door* 

**  Stay,"  replied  tbe  duke,  noticinff  a  certain  besitation  in  bis 
foUower  s  manner.  ^  Can  I  do  anyming  for  you  before  y ou  go  ? 
Don't  be  afraid  to  ask  i^  if  I  can." 

**  I  want  notbingy  your  grace,"  replied  Scdes,  **  but  wbat  I 
can't  bave." 

**  How  do  you  know  tbat,  unless  you  make  tbe  experiment  7* 
replied  tbe  duke,  kindly. 

"  Because  tbe  errand  on  wbicb  I'm  going  teils  me  so,"  replied 
tbe  serjeant  ''  Wbat  I  want  is  your  grace*s  Company.  I  don't 
like  leaving  you  bebind." 

**  Would  iwere  going  witb  you,  my  good  fellow  I"  exdaimed 
tbe  duke.  '^  I  would  far  ratber  undexgo  all  tbe  anzieties  and 
fatigues  of  tbe  most  difficult  campaien  tban  take  part,  as  I  am 
now  obliged  to  do,  in  tbe  petty  cabals  and  intrigues  of  a  court 
But  I  am  not  mj  own  master,  as  indeed  no  man  is  wbo  bas 
sold  bimself  to  bis  country.  Content  you,  serjeant,  I  will  follow 
you  speedily." 

'^  And  wbo  is  to  clean  your  srace^s  boots  wben  I  am  gone?" 
said  Scales,  in  a  doleful  tone,  ana  witb  a  grimace  well  calculated 
to  provoke  tbe  duke's  laugbter. 

^^Reall^,  serjeant,  I  bave  not  given  tbat  important  matter 
consideration,"  said  Marlborougb,  smiling.  But  fearful  of  burt- 
ing  tbe  otber's  feelinffs,  be  added,  in  a  kindly  tone,  **  I  sball  cer- 
tainly  miss  your  skilml  brusb." 

**  Your  grace  won*t  look  like  yourself  witbout  me,"  said  tbe 
serjeant,  wbo,  being  a  privileged  favourite,  indulged  in  consi- 
derable  familiarity.  ^'Tbe  boots  won*t  take  tbe  rigbt  poli^ 
from  any  band  but  mine.  Yom:  grace  may  lauffb ;  but  it's  true. 
YouVe  often  admitted  it  before,  and  youll  admit  it  again." 

"Very  likely,  seijeant,"  replied  tbe  duke.  **YouVe  many 
excellent  qualities  besides  your  talent  for  cleaning  boots ;  and  1 
sball  be  sorry  to  lose  you,  eyen  for  a  sbort  time.  Nor  would 
I  employ  you  upon  the  present  commission,  but  tbat  I  know  no 
one  so  trudtwortny  as  yourself." 

"Your  grace  will  ncyer  bave  reason  to  repent  your  con« 
fidence  in  me,"  replied  Scales,  proudly. 

**I  belieye  you,  my  good  tellow,'  retumed  tbe  duke.  "I 
belieye  you." 

*'  Ob !  general,"  exclaimed  Scales,  "bow  bappy  sball  we  be  in 
retirement  at  Blenbeim,  after  a  few  morc  glonous  campaigns, 
wben  we  come  to  tium  our  swords  into  reapin'-books." 

"  Tbat  is  wbat  I  sigb  for,  indeed,  serjeant,"  replied  tbe  duke ; 
'^  but  it  will  neyer  come.     I  baye  a  presentiment   tbat  the 
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£ruit5  of  my  labour  will  be  snatched  from  me  at  the  very  moment 
they  arrive  at  maturity.  Louis  will  accomplish  by  gold  what 
he  cannot  do  by  force  of  arms.  There  is  a  faction  here  at 
work  to  oppose  all  my  efforts,  and  in  time  they  may  neutralize 
them.  What  Igain  in  the  field  is  lost  at  court^  for  there^  stanse 
to  say,  the  King  of  France  has  a  stronger  party  than  myself« 
Repeated  defeats  have  shewn  him  that  we  are  destined  to  l>e  his 
conquerors,  and  he  therefore  seeks  to  retrieve  his  losses  by  other 
means.  If  he  succeeds  in  obtaining  peace  on  his  own  terms,  it 
were  better  that  the  war  had  never  been  undertaken — ^better 
that  so  mach  treasure  had  never  been  uselessly  spent,  and  so 
many  lives  lost — better,  far  better,  that  Blenheim.and  Ramilies 
had  never  been  won." 

**  It  pains  me  to  hear  your  grace  talk  thus,"  rejoined  Scales ; 
*^  bat  such  a  disgraceful  peace  will  never  be  made. 

**  Heaven  nrant  I  may  never  Uve  to  see  the  day  !"  cried  the 
duke,  *'  bat  1  fear  it  The  seeds  of  treason  are  scattered  so 
widely  throughout  this  court,  that  unless  discovered  and  plucked 
forth,  they  will  produce  fearful  consequences«  Bat  thouffh 
entertainioff  this  feeling,  I  do  not  suäer  myself  to  be  dis- 
heartened  by  it,  but  shall  go  on  as  energetically  as  ever ;  and 
as  long  as  the  annies  of  England  are  entrusted  to  my  command, 
her  laureis  shall  never  be  tamished." 

''  No  fear  of  that,  your  grace,*^  said  Scales,  emphatically* 

"  The  French  never  have  won  a  battle  from  me  yet,  and  they 
never  shall  win  one,"  cried  the  duke* 

'^That's  certainT  exclaimed  Scales,  waving  his  hat  with 
enthusiasm. 

'*  Steady,  serjeant,"  said  the  duke,  smiling.  "  But  since  I 
forget  myself  no  wonder  you  do  so*  I  have  spoken  unreservedlv 
to  you,  because  I  know  I  am  safe  with  you,  and  because  1 
desure  to  relieve  myself  of  some  thoughts  that  oppress  me.  Your 
fidelity,  and  the  Services  you  have  rendered  me,  entitle  you  to  be 
treated  as  a  friend" 

**  Then  as  you  condescend  to  treat  me  as  such,"  replied  the 
seijeant,  "  I'U  make  so  bold  as  to  oiferyour  grace  a  bit  of  advice. 
Don*t  have  any  more  misgivings.  You'll  finish  this  war  as 
gloriously  as  you've  begun  it,  and  will  trample  your  enemies 
beneath  your  foot,  as  sure  as  you're  a  living  man.  TU  never 
believe  that  Englishmen  will  see  the  laureis  snatched  from  Ihc 
brow  of  their  sreatest  Commander — the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
If  I  thought  so  I  would  disown  my  country." 

'<  Well,  no  more  of  this,  Scales,^  said  the  duke,  extending  his 
hand  to  the  setjeant,  who  pressed  it  fervently  to  his  heart.  **  I 
will  see  you  in  the  evening,  when  you  shall  have  the  despatches. 
Make  your  preparations  for  departure  in  the  mcantime." 

The  seijeant  bowed,  and  brushing  away  a  tear  Icft  the  closeC 
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cried  Mrs»  Phimpton ;  **  I  can't  bear  it    It's  cruel  of  you  to 
trifle  with  one's  teelings." 

**  IVe  no  iotention  of  trifling  with  your  feelings,"  said  Scales. 
'*  Obey  I  must  when  honour  calls,  thougfa  doomed  to  meet  the 
cannon-balls ^ha  I  here  c«»nes  Mra.  Tippine." 

**  Oh  t  Tipping,  be's  a^f^in'  to  leave  us  I'^  ezclaimed  Mrs. 
Plumpton,  BS  the  lady*s-maid  entered  the  room. 

'^  What  I  the  seijeant  I"  cried  the  other. 

**  Yesy  the  seijeant,"  responded  Scales.  ^  The  aoldier's  is  a 
merry  life ;  he  goes  when  beats  the  drum ;  and  though  he  may  not 
like  the  change,— he  takes  things  as  they  come." 

''And  Teiy  vnse  m  him  to  do  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Tipping. 
^  Welly  I  wouldn't  be  a  soldier's  wife  iar  something." 

"  You  wouldn't !"  cried  Scales. 

^  I  wouldn't,''  she  repeated.  **  Soppose  I  was  your  wife,  for 
inatance,  what  would  become  of  me  when  you  were  away  ?" 

"  Why,  you  must  do  as  the  duchess  does  in  his  grace's  ab- 
acnce,"  repfied  Scales. 

"  The  duchess  is  no  nile  for  me,''  rejoined  Mrs.  Tipping.  ''  I 
shouldn't  like  it  at  all.  Suppose  you  were  to  come  back  without 
an  arm,  or  a  leg,  or  an  eye  r 

'^  Suppose  I  was»  what  theo  ?"  replied  Scales. 

^  I  don't  think  I  could  reconcile  myself  to  it,"  replied  Mrs. 
Upping.     "  I  don't  like  any  deficienctes." 

'^Humphl"  exclaimed  Scales.  **What  says  Mrs.  Plump- 
ton ?" 

'*  I  should  like  you  just  as  well  if  you  lost  both  legs,  or  a 
leg  and  an  arm,"  she  replied 

^  Well,  ladies,  this  is  no  jesting  matter — at  least,  not  with  me," 
reioined  Scales ;  ^  I  am  really  setting  out  for  Holland  to»night 
It  s  ouite  unexpected  on  my  part,  or  Td  have  prepMired  you  for 
it.  But  youll  come  and  take  a  farewell  dish  o'  tea  with  me  in  my 
room.  I'U  ask  my  friend  Proddy  to  meet  you.  I  shall  expect 
you  both  at  üve." 

Shortl^  after  this,  the  seijeant  repaired  to  the  palace,  and  found 
Proddy  m  the  kitchen — a  lofty  and  spacious  apartment,  with  a 
yaulted  roof  and  numerous  fire^places.  The  coachman  was  busily 
engaged  with  a  qold  sirioin  of  beef  and  a  tankard  of  ale,  but  on 
leaming  the  setjeant  aintelligence,  he  declared  it  quite  took  away 
bis  appetile,  and  he  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork.  It  was  then 
settleu  that  they  should  meet  again  at  fiye  o'clock,  and  the  ser^ 
jeant  taking  his  departure,  Proddy  withdrew  to  a  small  room 
contiguoiis  to  the  kitchen,  to  smoke  his  pipe  undbtnrbed,  and 
mminate  on  what  had  been  told  him.  While  he  was  thus  occu- 
pied,  the  door  opened,  and  in  walked  Bimbelot  and  Sauyageon. 

^  Good  day,  gentlemen,"  said  Proddy,  shaking  hands  with 
thcm ;  **  how  goes  the  world  with  you  ?" 

^^Passablcment,  mon  eher  cocher,"  rejdied  Bimbelot,  ^'pasfa- 
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«  What  for,  eh  ?"  demanded  Proddy,  grufflv. 
^  *'  Oh,  noüng  very  partic'lar,"  replied  Bimbelot    "  But  I  should 
like  to  see  him." 

"Then  you  can*t  —  and  that's  flat,  Bamby,*'  rejoined  the 
coachman.  **  He  is  in  constant  attendance  on  the  prince,  and 
can't  be  seen  by  anybody." 

"Ah,  Proddy,  vous  etes  un  vieux  rus^,"  said  Bimbelot 
**  You're  a  cunning  old  fox.  Mais  vous  ne  me  pouvez  pas 
tromper.   You  know  very  well  it's  Mr.  Masham,  en  masqueraoe." 

**  I  know  nothin'  of  the  sort,"  replied  Proddy,  still  more 
sulkily. 

"  äiavo  I — tres  bien  T  cried  Bimbelot,  laughing.  "  But  I 
shan't  press  you  too  hard.  Don*t  be  afraid  of  me.  I  wont 
betray  him.  I  know  what  he  disguise  himself  for — ^une  jolie  dame 
— Mademoiselle  Abigail  Hill  —  ha,  hal  Adieu,  mon  eher 
Proddy.  We  shall  meet  again  in  de  evening,  when  we  call  upon 
de  sergenf  And  with  ceremonious  bows  the  two  Frenchmen 
went  their  way. 

Proddy  smoked  another  pipe,  drank  another  mug  of  ale,  and 
then  thinking  it  time  to  Start,  set  out  for  Marlborough  House, 
where,  on  arriving,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  the  serjeant's 
room,  and  found  him  seated  at  tea  between  Mrs.  Plumpton  and 
Mrs.  Tlppins,  both  of  whom  were  in  tcars. 

"  Well,  this  is  an  affecting  sight,"  said  the  coachman,  pausing, 
as  if  arrestj^d  by  it,  near  the  door — "  a  very  affecting  sight  !*' 

"Yes,  it's  painful,"  replied  the  seijeant;  "but  having  ex- 
perienced  so  many  sad  partings,  Pm  gettine  used  to  it,  like  the 
eels.    But  sit  down,  comrade — sit  down.    Wont  von  join  us  ^^ 

"No;  Mr.  Proddy  never  takes  tea,  I  recollect,"  said  Mrs. 
Plumpton.     "  ni  fetch  him  some  ale." 

And  quitting  the  room,  she  retumed  in  a  few  minutes  with  a 
laige  pewter  jug,  holdinff  about  three  pints. 

"  Here's  to  your  speeay  retum,  seijeant,"  said  Proddy,  apply- 
ing  the  jug  to  nis  Ups,  and  raisins  his  eyes  devoutly  to  the  ceilm^ 
as  he  took  a  long  pull  at  it     "  Nothing  consoles  a  man  like  ale, 
he  added.     "  It^  Ibalm  to  the  bmised  sperrit   We  shall  be  quite 
lost  without  him,  eh,  ladies  ?" 

"  Quite  lost  r  they  both  agreed. 

"  The  best  of  friends  must  part  sometimes,  my  dears,"  replied 
Scales ;  "  and  we  shall  be  all  the  happier  when  we  meet  again. 
A  little  absence  teaches  us  our  proper  value." 

"  There's  no  occasion  for  absence  to  teach  us  ycur  Valley, 
seijeant,  Pm  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Plumpton. 

"  There  goes  Plumpton  again,"  cried  Mrs.  Tipping,  pettishly. 
''  AX-ways  taking  the  words  out  of  one's  mouth." 

"Then  you  should  be  quick  and  speak  'em  first,"  rejoined 
Mrs.  Plumpton. 

"  Oh,  seneant  T  exclaimed  Proddy,  "  I  wish  I  was  a-^oin* 
with  you«    Since  Pve  known  you,  Pve  had  a  Strange  longin'  to 
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I  forgot  to  mention  that  I  had  told  these  gentleraen  yoa 
irere  ooinff/'  said  Froddy,  noticing  that  the  serjeant  looked  sur- 
prifleo»  and  not  altogether  pleased. 

**  Ooi,  mon  eher  seigent,"  said  Bimbelot,  ''nons  sommes  venoB 
pour  voos  dire  adieu,  et  vous  souhaiter  bon  voyage.'* 

^  Mach  obliged  to  you,  Bamby,  and  to  you,  too,  corporal," 
replied  Scales,  "  but  it  wasn't  at  au  necessary." 

«  Vous  etes  chanp6  des  despatdies  du  duc  an  General  Cadogan, 
^h,  sergent  ?^  said  Simbelot 

^  Why,  you  didn^  teil  'em  that,  did  you  ?"  said  Scales,  in  a 
low  and  reproachiul  tone  to  Proddy. 

"  I  told  'em  all  about  it,**  replied  the  coadiman,  wbose  prudence 
iras  completely  overcome  by  the  good  liquor  he  had  swallowed. 
«  Do  you  think  I'd  fail  to  let  'em  Know  how  mach  you're  in  the 
duke's  confidence.  Not  L  The  serjeant  has  just  left  bis  grace/' 
he  added,  '*and  has  received  the  despatches  from  him." 

« Vnumentr  .cxdaimed  Bimbdot,  with  a  fiirtive  look  at 
Sauvafleon« 

**  Suence,  fool  T  cried  Scales,  angrily. 

''  De  sergent  well  deser^e  de  &vour  he  enjoys,"  said  Sauvageon« 
''^  It  is  a  sure  proof  of  merit  to  be  trusted." 

**  So  it  is,  said  Bimbelot;  ^*  but  if  everyone  had  bis  due, 
the  sergent  woold  hoU  a  high  rank  in  de  anny." 

**  He  ought  to  be  a  captain,*'  said  Proddy.  ''  Captain  Scales 
here*8  yoor  veiy  good  health,  «id  wishin'  you  may  soon  becotne 
a  general." 

**  That's  the  general  wish,''  si^d  Mrs.  Tipping. 

^  This  time  youVe  taken  the  word  out  ol  my  mouth,  Tlf^ng,^ 
said  Mrs.  Plunipton. 

'*  Fve  no  desire  for  preferment,**  replied  Scales,  somewhat 
groffly.     **  I'm  content  with  my  present  Station." 

''  Well,  we  won't  intrude  longer,  sergent,"  said  Bimbelot  '*  I 
soppose  you'U  be  setting  out  immediately  ?" 

^  Not  just  yet,"  replied  Scales.  '<  I  shall  Start  a  little  before 
nine,  and  embark,  at  that  hour,  at  Whitehall-stairs,  in  a  wheny, 
which  will  convey  me  to  Woolwich,  whence  I  saiL" 

**  C'est  bien  arrang^e,"  replied  Bimbelot  **  Can  we  help 
you  to  carry  your  shest  ?" 

**  No  thank  you,"  replied  the  seijeant  **  I  shall  send  it  on 
before  me.    Proddy  and  I  will  walk  through  the  park  together.* 

Bimbelot  and  Sauraeeon  exchanged  elances. 

**  A  few  minntes  berare  nine  we  shful  fimcy  you  crossing  the 
park,  and  at  nine,  embaifcinff,"  said  the  formen 

**  If  you  do  so,  you  wont  be  far  wrong,"  replied  Scales. 

*^  Adieu,  then,  seigent,"  said  the  two  Frenchmen,  bowing. 

**  Adieu,  gentlemen,"  replied  Scales.  And  after  a  fiirther  ex- 
diange  of  civilities  and  professions  of  etemal  regard,  Bimbelot 
and  Sauyageon  bowed  themselyes  out 

With  thesr  disappearance,  the  conversation  feil  to  the  ground 
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sort  of  attention  to  Proddy — so  he  tumed  to  the  seijeant,  and 
offered  the  jug  to  him« 

•*  No,  I  thank'ce,  Proddy,''  said  Scales.  "  You'll  take  care  of 
these  dear  createis  while  Vm  away.     Ileave  'em  toyour  care." 

"  You  can't  leave  'em  in  better  hands,"  replied  Proddy ;  «  TU 
be  a  father  to  'em.  You  ought  to  have  your  picter  painted  in 
tfaat  attitude,  seijeant  You  look  for  all  the  world  like  Alezander 
the  Great  between  Roxylany  and  Statiry." 

An  unexpected  interruption  was  here  occasioned  by  the  en- 
trance  of  a  couple  of  stout  porters,  who  came  for  the  serjeant's 
ehest,  and  ashamed  of  being  thus  discovered,  both  ladies  beat  a 
hasty  retreat. 


CHAPTER  THE  FIFTH. 
HOW  THE  SBBJEAKT  WAS  WATLJOD  IM  THS  PABK. 

The  porters  having  set  out  with  their  load,  the  seneant  left 
the  room,  telling  Proddy  he  would  retum  presently.  Uow  long 
he  was  absent,  the  coachman  could  not  teil,  for,  overcome  by 
grie^  and  the  potency  of  the  ale,  he  feil  fast  asleep,  and  was 
awakened  by  a  ronsing  slap  on  the  Shoulder.  It  was  now  quite 
dark,  and  the  seijeant  heia  a  candle  in  bis  band. 

"  Come,  Proddy,  it's  time  to  be  oflP,  my  boy,"  he  eried — **  it's 
just  eone  half  past  eight,  and  nine's  the  hour  of  embarkation, 
you  Know."  * 

Pm  quite  ready,  serjeant,"   replied  the  coachman,  with  a 
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prodi^ous  yawn,  and  rubbing  bis  eyes.  '*  I  was  just  a-dreaminff 
of  bem'  with  you  in  battle ;  and  when  you  save  me  that  knock 
on  the  Shoulder,  I  thought  a  cannon-ball  hau  hit  me." 

<^It*8  well  it  was  only  a  dream,"  replied  Scales,  laughing. 
<^  You've  had  a  pretty  long  nap.  Slept  oiF  the  fumes  of  the 
ale,  eh  ?" 

**  Quite,"  replied  Proddy.  "  I  suppose  you've  been  sayin' 
good  bye  to  the  women  again.  Took  'em  separately  this  time,  en  ?" 

Scales  did  not  deny  the  soft  impeachment,  but  coughed 
alightly. 

**  Youll  not  {brjßet  what  I  said  to  you  about  'em  ?*'  he  observed. 

<'  Oh,  about  takin'  care  of  'em,"  replied  the  coachman.  **  Make 
yourself  quite  easy.     Any  more  Instructions  ?" 

**  No,"  replied  Scales.  And  having  taken  a  last  lingering 
survey  of  the  room,  he  blew  out  the  candle.  *'  Now  then,  come 
along,"  he  cried. 

Proddy  foUowed  bis  leader  in  the  dark ;  but  they  had  not 
proceeded  far,  when  the  seijeant  apparently  encountered  some 
obstacle  in  bis  path,  for  he  came  to  a  sudden  halt.  Before  the 
coachman  could  inquire  what  was  the  matter,  a  noise  of  kissing 
was  heaid,  intermized  by  the  words,  **  Good  bye — God  bless 
you  1 "  pronounced  in  female  accents,  which,  smothered  as  they 
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were,  oould  be  distinguidied  as  Aoae  of  Mrs.  Plampton.  The 
next  moment,  a  female  figure  rushed  pa£t  Proddy,  aad  the  ser- 
jeaot'fi  ooorae  was  clear — at  least  for  a  short  distanee»  for  before 
he  reached  the  end  of  the  passage,  he  met  with  anodiMer  obstnic- 
tion.  Again  the  sound  of  kisBu^  was  beard.  Apan  Piettj 
nearly  the  same  woids  weve  uUered,  and  in  the  aame  stiflea  tone; 
bat  niia  tune  the  Toiee  was  that  df  Mrs.  Upping,  who  sobbed 
audibW  as  she  rushed  past  the  coachman. 

''Well,  we  shaU  get  ooi  in  time,  it's  to  be  hf^ped,**  ckeervtd 
ProddT. 

^  JiiL  right,"  leplied  the  seijeant,  opening  the  outer  door, 
through  vmich  they  passed  into  the  garden,  and  so  into  the 
park.  Arrived  there,  they  Struck  off  on  the  left,  in  the  direction 
of  the  Cock-pit  The  niffht  was  dark ;  and  the  gloom  was  so 
much  increased  by  the  ffiiade  of  the  trees  beneam  which  they 
were  Walking,  that  they  could  scarcely  see  each  other ;  but  the 
seijeant  beins  intimately  acq^uainted  with  the  locali^,  held  on 
bis  pace  briskly — so  briskly  tndeed,  that  Proddy  comd  scarody 
keep  up  with  hini.  All  at  once  he  stopped,  and  said, "  Some  ooe 
is  running  after  us.     Halloa  I  who  goes  there  ?" 

The  words  were  searoely  out  of  his  mooth,  when  two  peiaona 
rushed  forwaid,  and  seising  hold  of  bim,  endeavouned  to  dcag 
bim  backwards  by  main  force,  but  he  disensaged  himself  by  a 
powerfiil  effort,  and  uttering  a  loud  oath,  orew  bis  swoid»  and 
shouted  to  Proddy  to  run  back  for  the  sentinei  stationed  near 
the  palace.  The  coachman  endeavoured  to  obey,  but  hadnot 
got  &r  when  his  foot  caüght  against  some  impedimenty  and  he  feil 
with  his  £ace  on  the  ^und.  While  thus  prostrated,  he  coiild 
hear  the  noise  of  a  terrible  scuffle  going  on,  mtermixed  widi  the 
clash  of  swords,  and  fieroe  excuimations  fi^m  the  serjeant 
Picking  himself  up  as  quickly  as  he  could,  he  hurried  on  again, 
roaring  lustily  for  help.  To  his  great  satisfiMstion,  he  was  soon 
answered  by  the  sentinei,  whose  footsteps  were  heard  hastening 
towards  bim,  \Aule  at  the  same  time,  the  gleam  of  a  lantem  was 
Seen  through  the  trces,  advancing  in  anotfaer  direction.  The 
next  moment^  the  sentinei  came  up,  and  briefly  infonniog  faim 
what  had  baopened,  Proddy  set  off  with  bim  to  the  seijeant'a 
assistanoe.  ^oth  listened  mtently  to  hear  whether  the  strife 
was  goine  fi»ward ;  but  all  being  now  hushed,  the  coadunan's 
heart  diea  within  Um.  Arrived,  as  he  supposed,  witfain  a  diort 
distance  of  his  friend,  he  called  out, — '' Where  aie  you,  serjeant?^ 
and  was  answered  in  a  faint  voioe,  ^'  Here  I" 

A  watchman  arriving  on  the  instant  with  his  lantem,  its  ^eam 
shewed  the  seijeant  leaning  against  a  tree,  and  supported  by  his 
sword.  Blood  was  tridding  fr<Mn  his  arm,  as  well  as  from  a  gash. 
on  his  forehead 

*^  You're  hurt  I  fear,  serjeant?"  inquired  Proddy,  in  a  tone  of 
the  most  anxious  commiseration. 

**  Not  much,"  replied  Scales.  **  I've  got  a  thrust  through  the  arm 
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axid  a  cut  a?er  the  temples,  and  the  loss  of  blood  makes  me  feel 
fittntiBh, — that'fl  alL    A  drop  of  bnmdy  would  sct  me  to  rightB.** 

**  If  that's  all  the  remedy  you  require,  serjeant,"  said  the  watch-« 
num,  **  I  can  fumish  you  with  it" 

And  producing  a  small  stone  bottle  from  bis  capacious  pocket, 
he  drew  out  the  cork  with  his  teeth,  and  held  it  to  Scales's  Ups, 
who  drank  eagerly  of  its  oontents. 

"  What  have  become  of  yoor  assulants,  seijeant?"  asked  the 
sentineL 

**  Fled !"  leplied  Scales — **  and  I  think  Fve  given  'em  some- 
thiogto  remember  me  by  T 

**  Did  they  try  to  rob  you  ?"  inquired  Proddy. 

**  Ay,  of  my  despatchea,"  rejdied  Scales;  *^ but  I  foiled  'enu 
Here  they  are,  aafe  enough,"  he  added,  raising  his  band  to  his 
breast  *'  Tie  a  handkerchief  round  my  head,  Proddy,  and  your 
crmrat  roond  my  arm.  There — that'li  do.  Now  that  the  bleed- 
ing's  stanchedy  I  shall  be  able  to  proceed." 

"  Why»  you  don't  mean  to  embark  in  that  State  7*  cried  the 
eoachman»  in  surprise. 

**  Yesy  I  do^"  replied  Scales.  ''  Tifc  gone  through  an  action 
when  far  worac  wounded  than  I  am  now.  Lend  me  your  arm, 
oomrade." 

<<  You're  a  brave  man,  I  must  say,  seijeant,"  cried  the  sentinel, 
^  Can  I  be  of  any  fiirther  service  to  you  7^ 

**  No,  I  thank'ee,  firiend,"  replied  Scales. 

<<  Tm  afiraid  it's  useiess  to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  villains,"  said 
the  watchman. 

^  Qoite  uselesB,  aod  quite  unnecessaiy/'  replied  Scales. 
^'  They  Ve  fidled  in  the  attempt,  and  that's  sofficient  Besides,  as 
Ftc  said,  Vve  given  'em  each  a  remembrancer.     Good  night. 


And  he  walked  away  firmly,  though  somewhat  slowl^,  and 
jeaning  on  Proddy's  Shoulder.  The  watchman  attended  him  with 
his  lantem  as  fiur  as  the  Cock-pit  gate,  where  he  took  his  leave. 
The  two  friends  then  crossed  over  to  Whitehall-stairB,  and  so 
qnickly  had  the  oecoience  taken  place,  that  the  abbey  clock  only 
just  Struck  nine  as  they  reached  tne  bank  of  the  river. 

"Justin  time,"  refJied  Scales,  glancing  at  the  wherry  which 
was  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  staira,  **  I  always  like  to  be  punctnaL 
Not  a  Word  of  what  has  happened,  Proddj.  I  don't  want  it  to 
come  to  the  duke's  ear.    It  might  make  him  uneaBy.** 

*'  Do  you  suspect  anybody  l^asked  the  coachman. 

"  I  do,"  replied  Scafes ;  "  but  that's  neither  here  nor  theie. 
Farewell,  oommde.  EeooUect  what  I  told  vou  about  the  women. 
Take  care  of  'em,  and  take  care  of  yourselt" 

And,  grasping  his  friend^s  band  cordiaUy,  he  marched  down 
the  stairs,  and  sprang  into  the  boät,  which  was  instandy  pusbed 
fiom  the  Strand,  and  disappeared  in  the  gloom. 
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*^  I  am  come  to  teil  your  raajesty,"  said  the  duchess,  speaking 
Tvith  great  precipitancy,  and  almost  neglecting  the  customaiy 
obeisance,  '*  that  we  were  both  deceived  yesteiday.  It  totts 
Mr.  Masham  whom  I  met,  and  he  has  been  for  some  time  ia 
diflguise  in  the  palace.    I  have  found  it  all  out  by  means  of ^ 

"  Yotir  grace  s  Bpies,**  supplied  Harley. 

**  No  matter  how/  rejoined  the  ducness.  ''  It  is  so ;  and  I 
can  prove  it  to  your  majesty." 

**  It  is  neediess,"  repUed  the  queen,  coldly,  *'  I  am  already 
aware  of  it" 

<^  Then  I  trust  your  majesty  will  punish  his  presumption  as  it 
deseryes,"  replied  the  ducness.  '^  Ob,  he  is  here  !"  she  added^  as 
the  usher  announced  Mr.  Masham. 

**  S09  Mr.  Masham,"  she  continued,  ^'you  played  us  a  daring  and 
unhandsome  trick  yesterda^.  Settins  aside  all  eise,  was  it  becom- 
in^  a  gentleman  to  dupe  bis  grace  of  Marlborou^h  in  the  way  you 
diu,  aud  to  make  bim  an  unwitting  Instrument  m  your  scheme  ?'' 

'^I  baye  explained  the  matter  fully  to  hb  grace,"replied Masham^ 
''  and  baye  obtained  his  pardon  for  the  freedom  I  took  with  bim. 
The  duke  laughed  heartily  at  my  ezplanation,  shook  bands  with 
me,  and  said  ne  hoped  the  queen  would  entertain  no  greater 
resentment  against  me  than  he  did." 

^'  rU  answer  for  the  truth  of  tbis,"  said  the  prince,  ''  for  the 
explanation  occurred  in  my  apartments  this  morning." 

^*  I'm  sorry  to  bear  it  r  exciaimed  the  duchess.  '^  But  the 
duke's  good-nature  borders  upon  weakness." 

"  Your  jprrace  keeps  the  balance  eyen,  and  makes  up  his  defi» 
ciency  in  Ql-nature,    obseryed  Harley. 

**  A  shrewd  retort  Mr.  Ex-Secretar^,"  rejoined  the  duchess ; 
^*  I  am  glad  you  baye  taken  to  making  epigrams.  It  will  be 
pleasant  and  fitting  emplojment  for  you* 

At  this  moment,  Abigail  entered,  and  looked  round  with  un- 
easiness. 

''  If  your  majesty,  allows  Mr.  Masham  to  escape  with  impunity» 
it  will  bring  scandal  on  your  court  T  said  the  duchess,  in  a  whisper 
to  the  queen. 

**  Your  ^race  will  be  satisfied  with  the  punishment  I  sball 
inflict  on  bim,"  replied  Anne.  '^  Abigail,"  sne  continued,  in  a 
yoice  of  aSected  severity,  **  I  have  sent  for  you  to  let  you  know, 
that  aftcr  the  deception  practised  upon  me  on  your  part,  and 
on  that  of  Mr.  Masham,  it  will  be  impossible  to  retain  you  longer 
in  my  seryice.     You  are,  therefore,  aismissed." 

"  Your  majesty  T  exciaimed  Uarley. 

"  Not  a  Word,  sir!"  cried  the  queen,  pcremptorily — *'  not  a 
Word  1  You  are  dismissed,  I  say,  Abigail — and  you  forfeit  all  my 
favour.  I  have  ordered  Mr.  Masham  to  be  present  at  your  dis- 
grace,  that,  inasmuch  as  be  is  the  principal  cause  of  it,  be  may 
witness  the  result  of  bis  foUy  and  aisobedience." 

**  There  is  sometbing  beneatb  the  surface  here,"  thoug^ 


^Jl«J  ui  au  au(j>ci  b  diiu|hb  |jwiueuH 

TnadiDg  with  gentle  Iznk'i  qnrit,— 1 
By  tbe  fnke'a  hcdknr  Inr; 

And  DMT  the  thallows,  whne  Üie  diIq: 
H»  littk  tul,— ud  wnoklei 

The  KBtleu  waten,— and  besida  tfae  p 
Where  darb  tho  dMe  t 

How  clear  the  *iin  U  shiniDg  ia  tbe  ak 
How  innocent  the  ülent  meadowi  lie  I 
How  freehlj  cnnei  the  mitlfr  from  hia 

And  looks  about  at  will  I 
The  wator  glideth  with  a  ileep^  sonnd 
O'er  eoiling  dsepleti,  aad  ^  graiy  gi 
And  biuf  fiih  rue  up  to  wateh  wbo  be 

SorarlrattbeLMl 
Then  lea*e  tbe  anr&ce,  amd  silrety  ri 

Like  wator-aprites  on  winga  I 

Oood  MMter  Walton  1  Wliat  a  beait 
CSiraplicitj  kiwlt  ot  it,  like  a  sbiine  1) 
How  well  tbj  fiaher-mtue  could  cut  t 
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How  dflinüly  ahe  fhiew 

Her  song  across  the  dew  I 
Wben  the  soft  low  came  fimn  the  distmt  Idiie. 
And  wheo,  in  comely  imif  on  Amwell  Hill, 
A  pflgrim  fiom  the  stretm,  thou  sattest  stilly^ 
TakiDg  a  dream  of  quiet,  at  thy  fill, 
Orer  the  soft  miat  of  a  nlent  pipe^ 
On  old  man*8  nothings  contemplation*ripe,— 
How  wonldst  thy  heart  gladden,  when  Madge  drew  nigh  I 
The  stainleas  wench  that  never  knew  a  sigh !— > 
Bat  knew  a  song,  and  sang  it  at  thy  call — 

A  gras8*green  pastoral ! 

The  cold  Lea  misseth  thee — and  seemeth  now 
To  flow  with  memory's  wiinkles  on  its  brow ; 
The  steep  of  Tottenham  feels  thine  antiqne  loss» 
And  sadness  gloometh  npon  Waltham^s  Croes. 

The  pike  msh  boldly  by«- 

Thou  art  not  ni^ ! 
Large  yellow  harbel  at  the  bottom  lie. 
And  gaze  upon  the  halt  without  a  sigh ! 
The  anned  pereh  Starts  its  red  fins — and  cares 
Nonght  for  the  minnow,  or  the  brandling  snares ; 

Sport  comes  not  with  the  day ; — 

Thou  art  away ! 
And  we,  poor  things,  with  landing-net,  and  line. 
And  rod,  and  beiti — ^but  prowl,  and  poke,  and  pine ! 

How  I — (*ti8  beneath  me,  and  beneath  the  joya 

Of  a  true  angler — prone  to  be  envy  free !) 
How  I  do  envy  those  two  tiny  boys, 
Fjrankt  up  widi  haael-rod  and  cordoroys, 

Who,  stealing  all  along  the  grassy  ledge, 
Are  simple  fishers  of  the  lazy  Lea! 

I  am  not  fit  to  seek  this  quiet  sedge, — 
The  natural  Walton  &ileth  all  in  me  I 
I  shy  the  stranger,  and  the  idler! — ^I! — 
I  court  to  see  the  gazer  pass  me  by  I 

I  shun  to  bait 
ÜVhen  passing  labourers  wait ! 
I  long  to  cross  and  find  some  friendly  gate, 

Or  hedge. 
I  pause — ^and  fret — and  drain  my  leathem  cup^ 

And  put  roy  tackle  up ! 
How  ifi*t  that  all  thy  simple  arts  and  joya 

Descend  upon  these  boysP 
Do— make  me,  Walton,  like  thee»  meek  and  mOd-~ 
Pure  as  a  man,  and  happy  as  a  child. 
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A  FEW  PASSAGES  ON  DREAMS,  NI6HT-N0ISES,  AND 

PHANTOMS. 

BT   CHARLES  OLLIER,   AüTHOR  OF   '^FEBBERS." 

PART  I. — DRSAÜS. 

**  To  make  a  parücular  providence  of  erery  thing  that  ma]^  he  thoo^t  to  happen 
•eztraordinarily,  (aach  aa  drcama,  reyelationa,  &c.)  ia  deatrnctiye  of  the  idea  <Mf  God'a 
proTidcnce  »n  geHeraL** — Ca8Aübon. 

"  Let  HO  ddudmg  drwm»^  not  dreadfol  aighta,  , 

Make  sudden  aad  affrights." — Spbnbeb. 

The  physiology  of  dreomshas  puzzled  the  most  profound  inquirers,  who, 
alter  devising  all  manner  of  ingenious  conjectures,  have  left  the  suhject 
just  where  thej  found  it.  <'  We  know  not,"  sajs  a  late  writer,  speok- 
ing  of  dreamSy  '^  the  cause  of  their  Operation,  neither  can  we,  meta- 
phjsicallj  speaking,  understand  the  State  of  our  mind  whilst  under 
their  influence."  Macrobius,  Lucretius,  Democritus,  and  other  an- 
dents;  and  Wolfius,  Locke,  Hartlej,  Baxter,  &c.  of  the  modems, 
have  specülated  in  vain — one  theory  having  been  uniformly  upset  by 
another.  Physics  are  fairly  baffled  and  confounded  in  the  investiga- 
tion;  and  psychology  is  forced  to  acknowledge  in  dreams  a  mystery 
"beycnd  her  Solution. 

**  Physic  of  metaphysic  begs  defence, 
And  metaphyaic  calla  for  aid  on  senae ! " 

Some  notable  guesses  have  nevertheless  been  made;  among  others,  that 
life  itself  is  but  a'dream,  dimly  and  feebly  heralding  the  realities  to 
come.  The  high-priest  of  English  mystics,  Sir  Tliomas  Brown,  dis- 
courses  on  dreams  in  his  ^'Religio  Medid,"  after  this  fashion: — 

**  There  ia  lurely  a  nearer  apprebenaion  of  anything  Üiat  deluthta  na  io  our 
dreama  than  in  oar  waked  aenaea :  vitboat  thit  I  vere  unhappy ;  ior  my  awakcd 
jodgmeiit  diacontesta  me,  eyer  whiapering  oDto  me  that  I  am  from  my  fnend ;  bat 
my  friendly  dreams  in  night  requite  me,  and  make  me  think  I  am  iritiiiD  bis  arma. 
I  thank  Ood  for  my  happy  dreama,  aa  I  do  for  my  good  reat,  for  there  is  a  aatiafiie- 
tion  onto  reaaonahle  desirea,  and  such  aa  ean  he  content  with  a  fit  of  happincaa ; 
<mä  turefy  it  it  not  a  melanchofy  eoneeii  to  think  we  are  aü  a  Jeep  in  this  wond^  and 
that  the  coneeitM  of  thi»  life  are  a$  mere  dreama  to  thoee  ofthe  next;  ae  the  phantatm» 
cfthe  night  to  the  conceit  ofthe  day,  There  it  an  eqwü  dthuion  in  both,  and  the  one 
aoth  but  eeem  to  be  the  emÜem  or  picture  of  the  other ;  we  are  somewhat  more  tban 
onrselTes  in  oar  deep,  and  the  alumber  of  the  body  aeema  to  he  bat  the  waking  of 
the  soal.  It  is  the  ligation  of  aense,  hat  the  liberty  of  reaaon ;  and  oar  waking 
coneeptions  do  not  mateh  the  fancies  of  oor  aleep.  At  my  nativity,  my  ascendant 
was  the  earthly  sign  of  Scorpioa ;  I  was  bom  in  the  phnetary  hoor  of  Satam,  and 
I  think  I  bare  a  pieee  of  tbat  leaden  pUinet  in  me.  I  am  in  no  way  fhoetiooa,  nor 
diapoaed  fbr  the  mirth  and  galliardixe  of  Company ;  yet  in  one  dream  I  can  compoae 
a  whole  comedy,  hehold  the  action,  apprehend  the  jeats,  and  langh  myself  awake  at 
the  conceiu  tbereof :  were  my  memory  as  faithfal  aa  my  reaaon  is  then  froitfal,  I 
ironld  never  study  bat  in  my  dreama ;  and  thia  time  also  would  I  ehooae  for  my 
derotions ;  hat  oor  groaser  memoriea  have  then  ao  little  hold  of  our  ahatraeted 
-onderstandings,  that  they  forget  the  atory,  and  can  only  relate  to  oar  awaked  soola 
a  confused  and  broken  tale  of  tbat  tbat  hath  pasaed.  Ariatotle,  who  hath  written 
a  stngubtf  Tract  of  Sleep,  hath  not,  methinka,  thorougfaly  dcfined  it ;  nor  yet 
Galen,  thougfa  he  aeems  to  baye  eorreeted  it:  for  ooetamboloea  and  aigbt- 
walkera,  thooffh  in  their  sleep,  do  yet  eiijoy  the  aetion  of  their  aenaea;  we  maat 
therefore  say  that  there  is  aomethin^  m  na  tiai  ianotin  thejwriedietiom  ((f  Morphem ; 
and  that  those  abatracted  and  ecatatic  soula  do  walk  ahoat  in  their  own  eorpae,  aa 
apirita  with  the  bodiea  they  aasomc,  wherein  they  acem  to  hear  and  ftel,  thongh 
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tiüs  ene,  tamgbt  a!boal  by  m  dTcm,  ivas  oontideitd  wonderlbl^  its  oiromnitancct 
cAer  nothiBg  flupeniaUiTaL  It  is  more  than  probable  tbat  Sir  CbrUtopber  bad  fre- 
qventlj  read  in  tbreign  works  on  medieine,  tbat  datet  were  reoommended  as  an 
cAcaeioiia  remedy  in  nepbritie  eomplatnts ;  and  moreoTer,  bad  met  in  bis  dailr 
perambnlationa  iemale  qnaeka,  wbo  exbibit  tbcmaehrei  to  tbis  day  in  tba  Frenea 
metnmolia,  fimtastically  attired,  and  reading  tb«ir  faivfamed  noatnims.  Tbat  b« 
aboold  baTe  remembmd  datea,  and  tbat  tbe  pbantasm  of  tbe  sbe-monntebank 
migbt  at  tbe  same  time  bare  Struck  bis  fkncy,  were  two  aisociations  by  no  meana 
improbaUe."— >ilfi2&]i^eii'«  CurumUtM  ofMemad  Experienee. 

The  dream  of  Marcus  Antoniasy  which  Plutarch  relates  with  seem- 
ing  wonderment,  is  unconsdously  accoanted  for  eren  in  the  very  nar- 
ration.  Octavius  Caesar  and  Antonius  had  quarreüed;  thej  oould 
seither  of  tiiem  *^bear  a  brother  near  the  dirone:**  their  respective 
power  oould  not  co-exist;  and  Anton j  had  threatened  to  send  Octavius 
to  prisoQ.  **  This  joung  Cesar,  seeing  his  doings,  went  unto  Cicero 
and  others,  which  were  Antonius'  enemies^  and  bj  them  crept  into 
&your  with  the  Senate;  and  he  himself  sought  the  people's  good  will 
erery  manner  of  waj,  gathering  together  the  old  soldiers  of  the  late 
deceased  Caesar.  Antonius  being  afraid  of  this,  talked  with  Octavius 
in  the  capitol«  and  they  were  apparentlj  reconciled.  But  the  very  same 
night  Antonius  had  a  stränge  dream,  who  thought  that  lightning  feil 
npon  him,  and  bnmt  his  right  band.  Shortly  after,  word  was  bronght 
him  that  Octavius  lay  in  wait  to  kill  him.  Caesar  cleared  himself  unto 
him,  and  told  him  there  was  no  such  matter;  but  he  oould  not  make 
Antonius  believe  the  contrary.  Whereupon  they  became  further 
enemies  than  ever.** — {NortfCs  PlutarchJ)  Of  course :  Antony  knew 
well  enough,  by  the  State  of  things,  without  the  interposition  of  his 
dream,  that  the  truce  between  hün  and  Octavius  was  a  hoUow  and 
dangerous  one. 

Tlie  following  dream,  which  the  writer  had  many  years  ago^  though 
worthy  of  note,  is  capable  of  explanation,  without  the  slightest  refer- 
ence  to  supematnral  agency. 

He  and  a  friendlived  in  a  mercantile  house,  wherein  large  sums 
were  kept  in  gold  and  bank^notes.  This  money  was  deposited  every 
evening  by  him  and  this  friend  in  an  iron  closet,  standing  in  an  Under- 
ground stone  room.  One  night,  he  dreamed  that  his  companion  and 
superior  was  missing  at  a  usual  hour  of  meeting:  inquiry  was  made 
everywhere,  but  no  traoe  oould  be  fonnd  of  the  alraentee.  C<Hijectures 
of  the  most  alarming  description  arose  in  the  dreamer's  mind;  until 
at  last  a  horrible  fear  smote  him  that,  while  taking  the  money  to  the 
safe,  he  had  dosed  the  door  on  bis  friend.  He  immediately  (in  his 
dream)  rushed  to  the  stone  room,  heard  some  faint  groans  there,  un- 
locked  the  iron  doset,  and  drawing  open  its  ponderous  door,  beheld 
him  of  whom  he  waa  in  search  cruslied  in  that  fatal  endoeure  and 
dying.  The  terror  of  the  sight  awakened  him;  he  started  fVom  his 
pillow,  and  heard  plainly  enough  a  succession  of  dismal  groans  dose  at 
band.  He  and  his  friend  slept  in  a  double-bedded  room.  He  instantly 
rushed  to  the  sufferer's  side,  who  feebly  ejaculated,  ''  I  am  very  ilL 
I  feared  my  groans  would  not  wake  you,  and  I  could  not  call.  I  am 
racked  with  borriUe  spasms.  My  breath  seeros  going.  I  shall  be 
aoffocated.  Get  me  sometbing,  ibr  God's  sake!** — ^The  writer  liad 
heard  that  bumt  brandy  was  useful  in  such  attacks;  and  having  pro* 
cured  some,  administered  it,  and  relief  was  obtained.  His  friend  has 
often  Said,  that  bad  it  not  been  for  the  assistance  thus  given,  he  be- 
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lieves  he  shoold  have  died.  Now,  in  this  instanoe,  it  is  plain  tiiat  tke 
dream  was  occasioned  bj  the  groans  imperfectlj  heard  in  sleep;  and 
there  is  nothing  wonderful  in  the  dreamer  connecting  those  groans 
with  a  fiiniitiar  friend  and  constant  oompanion — one  for  whom  he  en- 
tertainedy  and  still  entertains,  a  strong  affection. 

The  writer  recollects  another  dream,  which  was  nearlj  coinddent 
with  fiict.     He  dreamt  that  he  went  from  London,  on  a  visit  to  his 
unde,  in  Wiltshire,  and  having  arrived  at  the  house,  found  all  the 
famflj  assembled,  except  one  of  his  female  cousins.     On  inquiiy,  he 
was  told,  that  though  she  was  ill,  and  in  her  own  room,  he  might  go 
thitber  and  see  her.    When  he  entered  the  apartment,  she  held  up  her 
hand,  and  borst  into  tears;  and  he  pereeived  that  her  thumb  was 
dnsadfullj  shattered.     "Look  here!"  sobbed  she.     "See  what  has 
befallen  me!     I  was  taking  down  one  of  mj  father's  fowling-pieces, 
which  had  long  hung  OTer  the  parlour  fireplace.     It  was  loaded,  and 
mstj,  and  bnrst  when  I  touched  it,  mangling  mj  thumb  as  jou  now 
see."     This  dream  made  a  strong  impression  on  äie  writer;  and  hap- 
pening  to  go  on  the  following  daj  to  a  female  relation  in  London,  who 
was  related  in  the  same  degree  to  his  cousin,  he  asked  if  she  had  heard 
laidy  firom  ÜVlltshire.     Being  answered  in  the  afl^mative,  he  inquired 
if  all  friends  there  were  welL     "  Tes,"  replied  his  relative;  "  but  poor 

£ has  been  in  some  danger,  though  all  is  now  over.     She  hurt 

her  thumb  with  a  thom,  and  the  wound  at  one  time  was  so  malignant, 
that  it  was  feared  amputation  of  the  Joint  might  become  necessarj. 
Owing,  however,  to  youth,  and  a  good  Constitution,  she  has  perfecUj 
recovered."  Now,  had  the  writer  been  of  an  over-credulous  disposi- 
tion,  he  might  have  ascribed  this  dream,  which  was  so  nearly  realized, 
to  supematural  interposition.  But  whj  should  such  interposition  have 
taken  place?  What  good  could  have  resulted  £rom  it?  No;  the  dream 
was  natural  enough,  as  connected  with  the  house  of  a  countiy  gentle- 
man  who,  being  addicted  to  sports  of  the  field,  would  have  fowling- 
pieoes  about  his  premises;  and  that  it  should  be  so  nearlj  allied  to  a 
foregone  fact,  was  nothing  more  than  one  of  the  coincidences  already 
indicated. 

Bot  what  is  to  be  said  of  those  innumerable  dreams  that  do  noty  as 
the  phrase  is,  "  comc  true?  **  Such,  among  others,  are  the  supposed 
revelations  which  used  to  be  made  in  sleep  to  superstitious  people  of 
certain  numbers  in  the  lottery,  and  which  tempted  them,  in  spite  of 
repeated  failures,  to  huy  tickets  and  be  ruined.  This,  the  sapient 
oneirocritics  would  call  "  justification  by  contrariety,"  or,  in  piain 
words,  it  is  right  because  it  is  wrong.  There  is  no  grappling  with  a 
determined  belief.  A  dream  must  either  resemble  a  fact,  or  not;  and 
in  either  case,  it  would  be  held  by  the  old  "  diviners"  to  have  a  spiri- 
tiial  signiücance.  The  following  vision  of  this  inappropriate  kind 
occurred  to  the  writer. 

He  sat  up  tili  a  very  late  hour  one  night,  intently  occupied  in  read- 
ing  Dryden's  dedication  of  his  Juvenal  to  the  Earl  of  I>orset.  This 
dedication  occupies  fifty-three  closely-printed  folio  pages,  and  in 
the  main,  is  assuredly  not  of  a  nature  to  inspire  grim  dreams;  since, 
as  is  well  known,  it  is  a  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  satire» 
induding  a  masterly  critidsm  on  many  of  the  Roman  poets.  But 
after  a  busy  day,  the  readiug,  even  of  such  glorious  prose  as  Diyden's, 
might  have  been  fatiguing;  added  to  which,  the  night-air  was  heavy 
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and  sultry,  and  the  silenoe  of  the  room  was  broken  every  now  and 
then  bj  a  fitful  storm,  which  sent  broad  iloods  of  rain  against  the 
Windows,  and  was  then  lulled  only  to  begin  agun.  At  last,  howeyer, 
the  atmoBphere  became  clear;  and  aflcr  having  finished  the  long  and 
admirable  preface,  which  had  deeplj  interested  him,  the  reader  feil 
asleep  in  his  chair,  lulled  bj 

**  Minute  drops  from  off  the  eayes." 

Dozing  in  a  chair  is  not,  however,  the  most  pleasant  condition  of 
slnmber,  and  on  this  occasion  the  uneasy  posture  of  the  sleeper 
prompted  an  uneasy  dream.  He  retained  a  consciousness  that  he  was 
still  in  the  room,  and  imagined  himself  to  be,  as  before,  engaged  in 
reading  the  old  folio.  But  Dryden's  subject-matter  had  somehow 
changed;  his  manly,  healthy,  strenuous  style,  and  dominant  fine  sense, 
were  transformed  into  a  kind  of  sickly  Grerman  mysticism,*  —  a 
treatise  on  phantoms  and  "chimeras  dire,"  and  demons  in  familiär 
human  shapes.  Though  offended  at  what  he  could  not  but  consider  as 
a  sort  of  apostasy  in  Dryden,  he,  nevertheless,  read  on,  and  shuddered 
over  a  long  aecount  of  devilish  incamations,  until  he  suspected  every 
human  being  to  be  a  fiend  in  disguise,  himself  among  the  number. 
While  busied  with  these  dreary  specnlations,  the  door  of  the  room 
appeared  to  open,  and  a  person  with  whom  he  was  then  but  slightly 
aequainted  entered  and  sat  down  opposite  him.  '^What  are  you 
reading?^  demanded  he,  with  a  stem  aspect.  ^*  Dryden,"  replied  the 
dreamer.  *'  What!"  ejaculated  the  intruder;  '^  Dryden  on  the  incar- 
nation  of  fiends?"  "  Yes,"  was  the  reply ;  "  it  is  in  his  preface  to 
Juvenal."  **  And  know  you  not,"  continued  the  other,  **  that  Dryden 
was  himself  a  fiend;  and  that  to  read  him  is  one  of  the  deadly  sins? 
This  open  book  is  damning  evidence  against  you.  For  this  you  must 
be  slain;  and  I  am  sent  here  to  be  your  executioner!"  He  then  drew 
a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  which  he  deliberatehr  pointed  at  the  dreamer^s 
head,  who  was  utterly  unable  to  move,  or  make  the  least  effbrt  to  avert 
the  imminent  danger.  At  this  moment,  a  friend  rushed  in,  Struck 
aside  the  pistol,  and  seizing  the  ''  executioner,"  flung  him  headlong  out 
of  the  window.  This  is  a  point  in  dreams  when  most  sleepers  awake; 
and  so  did  the  present. 

Had  this  dream  been  considered  in  the  light  of  a  waming  or  pro- 
phecy,  the  writer  would  hare  been  led  into  a  grievous  mistake,  inas- 
much  as  the  then  ''  slight  acquaintance,"  who  seemed  to  intrude  him- 
self as  a  sanguinary  Inquisitor,  has  since  prored  a  constant  and  single- 
hearted  friend;  while  he  who  came  to  the  rescue  has  been  a  cold^ 
double-dealing,  selilsh,  persevering,  and  plotting  enemy. 

A  gentleman  of  distinguished  genius,  with  whom  the  present  writer 
is  aequainted,  has  related  to  him  a  series  of  dreams,  or  rather  repetitions 
of  one  dream,  which  preceded  an  important  event  in  his  life.  This 
gentleman  was  engaged  to  be  married;  and  though  the  lady  of  his 
choice  was  a  person  of  unquestionable  respectability,  he  was  haunted 
in  his  dreams  by  a  phantasm  of  his  dead  fathcr,  who  night  afiter  night 
pronounced  solemn  wamings  against  the  meditated  union.     Of  thcse 

*  It  most  be  admitted  that  Dryden,  in  the  aboTe-mentioned  work«  hat  in  fact 
digrened  a  little  into  something  cornate  with  my tticttm  in  his  remarks  on  **  guar- 
diin  angela"  and  **  wicked  apirits  -,  bnt  tbeae  remarka  are  only  tranaitory,  and  he 
•peedily  reeomea  hia  clear  and  demonatraÜTe  eriticiam. 
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Thb  importaiioe,  in  an  luBtorical  and  litemT  point  of  view,  of  this  Chionicle  of 
the  Kings  o£  Norwmy,  now  fizst  presented  to  Engliah  readen,  can  be  best  jndged 
idf  wfaen  wa  mention  that  it  was  not  until  a  comnarativelj  Ute  period»  or  in 
tfaie  twelfth  centoiy,  tbat  Senrandf  called  Hinn's  Frode,  or  **  the  wise,**  and 
to  whom  the  older  or  poetic  Edda  is  attributed,  began  with  a  few  others  to 
take  the  lagaa,  or  atoriea  and  songs,  by  which  the  traditions  and  doctrinea  of 
the  Northmen  were  tnnamitted,  tmougn  the  medium  of  thai  scaldt,  or  barda, 
fiom  out  of  thdr  traditionary  State  and  fix  them  in  writing ;  and  it  was  not 
tili  a  hundred  and  twenty  yean  after,  that  Snorro  Sturleson,  the  author  of  Um 
Moond  mjHPose  Edda — a  kmd  of  mytholqgical  dictionary  for  the  use  of  the 
aoalda— (Besum^  de  rHistoire  des  Traditions  Mondes  et  Rellgieuses :  Fans, 
1827) — embodied  in  bis  Heimskringla  almost  the  whole  of  the  existing  tng» 
ments  of  the  Saga-literature. 

The  Claims  to  historical  value  of  the  olden  records  thus  saved  to  posteritv 
by  the  literary  indnstry  of  the  Xoelander  stand  in  the  for^^;round,  althougn 
ef«n  these  are  ahnost  equalled  bv  their  literary  interest — ^an  interest  which  ia 
doubly  enhanced  to  the  English  reader,  by  oonsidering  their  dose  reladdon 
with  some  of  the  early  epochs  of  British  faistory,  and  the  influence  of  the  lawa, 
civil  fKÜity,  manners  and  cnstoms  of  the  Northmen  upon  Üie  prpgress  and 
dcatJniea  or  the  Britona. 

The  earl;^  histoiy  of  evenr  neopk  can  only  ha¥e  been  presenred  bv  tradi- 
tionary stones,  songs,  and  Dallads,  until  the  age  whcoi  tfaey  were  ued  by 
writii^^.  The  early  hirtoiy  of  die  Oriental  nations,  and  of  C&eece  and  Barne» 
had  no  other  founoatioQ  than  that  which  is  preaented  to  us  in  the  Sag^litera» 
ture  of  the  Northmen ;  and  wiäle  there  are  row  pcnnts  to  be  fixed  down  as  his- 
torical, by  dates  and  ooincidences  with  other  histoir,  stUl  fiicts  there  srnpear  to 
be,  alihougfa  enveloped  in  much  &ble ;  at  least>  tner  cannot  bot  be  held  as 
such,  when  not  extravagant  enough  to  be  clasaed  as  ^ions. 

The  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Norway  extend  from  the  fitbuloua  or  mytho* 
lo^poal  times  np  to  the  period  of  Sturleson*s  own  birth,  in  1178;  but  no  ßxed 
pomts  oocur  in  the  histoiy  of  the  North,  before  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen* 
tury,  when  epochs  in  the  histoiy  of  Harald  Haarfiiger,  the  contenq^orarr  with 
cur  Alfred,  are  determined  mm  ootemporaneoua  histoiy.  The  Ic^ander 
ahewB,  therafore,  much  judgment  in  pasnng  over  rapidly  the  half-£ibulott8 
times  of  the  Yngling  dynasty,  which  constitute  however  an  unavoidable  intro* 
dnetion  to  that  of  the  Northmen  generali^. 

Snorro  Stnrleson,  both  in  the  Heimsknngla,  and  in  bis  oommentaiy  cn  the 
Edda,  makee  Odin  a  deified  hero»  who  came  from  a  country  beyond  the  Tasa* 
qaial,  or  Tanais  (the  Don),  called  Asa-knd,  or  Asaheim  TAsia-land),  and  tiie 
diief  dty  of  which  was  called  As«gaard.  It  is  cnxious,  that  among  the  &cta 
confirmatoiy  of  the  Aiiatic  origin  of  Odin  and  bis  followers,  the  comhined 
Medic,  Faruian,  Syrian,  ai^  Armenian  power  of  the  word  gaard,  as  in  Desto 
gaid,  and  kert,  or  cert,  as  in  Tlgiano  kert,  &c^  as  synonymoos  with  Felis,  a 
dt^,  haa  been  overlooked.    As-j^ard  is,  in  fiust,  equivalent  to.the  city  of  ibe 


The  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Northmen,  accordmg  to  the  aUe  translater,  Mr* 
Laing,  is  confirmed  by  au  the  traditions,  mythological  or  historical,  cf  the 
scalds ;  yet  he  sides  with  the  view  taken  by  Tinkerton,  and  which  haa  beea 
more  reoentlT  developed  by  Grimm,  and  other  German  wziters  an  Scandinaviaa 
mvtholoffy,  toat  Odin  was  the  name  of  the  snpreme  Divine  power,  and  never 
beioQgea  to  an  historical  persooage. 

^  It  may,**  says  Laing  (p.  75),  ^  be  reasonahly  donhted,  whethor  in  any 
age  or  conntiy,  any  such  deiication  of  mortals,  known  to  be  human  bdng% 


*  The  HeimMkrmgla ;  or,  ChronkU  of  tke  Kwgs  of  Norway.    Translated  from  the 
loelandie  of  Snorro  Starleton,  with  a  prelifloinary  disMitatioau    By  *^        *  *  ~' 
Eaq.    3  tols.    8to. 
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any  such  hero-worship,  as  dassical  schoolmen  and  antiquaries  suppose,  erer 
did  teke  place  among  any  portion  of  the  human  lace.**  **  It  is,**  ne  aaja,  in 
anoüier  place,  "  opposed  to  the  natural  movement  and  tendency  of  the  human 
mind ;  for  that  movement,  in  a  rüde  and  Ignorant  state,  is  to  detract  from,  not 
to  elevate,  the  merits  of  others.**  All  the  reUg^ons  of  the  East,  of  the  Babjlo- 
niana,  Hindoos,  Jews,  and  Egyptians,  as  well  as  the  Polytheism  of  the  Greeka 
and  Romans,  present  us  with  exaroples  opposed  to  these  asseverations. 

Mr.  Laing*8  chief  argument  consista  m  estahliahing  the  principle,  that  the 
aentiment  of  a  divinity  is  universal,  as  is  also  that  of  an  incamation.  "  Ko 
people,**  he  says,  "  have  ever  heen  discovered  hy  the  traveller  or  the  antiquary 
witnout  a  stronff  and  distinct  impression  of  the  incamation,  nest,  present,  or 
to  Code,  as  wellas  the  existence  of  the  divinity/'  But  these  mcamations,  he 
avers,  are  and  were  merely  impersonations  of  divine  attributes,  and  in  no  one 
instance  were  they  ever  human  heroes  deified  by  their  contemporaries  or  de- 
scendants.  Now,  not  to  refer  to  the  Scandinavian  mythology,  the  traditionaiy 
origin  of  which,  as  illustrated  bj  the  chronicles,  is  thus  comfaated  by  the 
translator ;  the  classical  mythology  presents  us  with  many  instances  of  both 
kinds.  \Ve  find  impersonations  of  divine  attributes  in  Jupiter,  Neptune, 
Ceres,  &c. ;  but  we  also  find  human  attributes  and  historical  personages  deified 
in  Hercules,  Cadmus,  Bacchus,  Cecrons,  .£scülapius,  &c.  It  appears  a  much 
more  common  and  ftcüe  process  of  tne  mind  to  di&tinguish  certain  attributes 
of  real  oersonages  as  godlike,  or  to  believe  in  the  divine  Inspiration  of  real  his- 
torical oeings,  than  to  create  such  in  the  mind*s  eye  for  the  mere  sake  of  em- 
bodying  the  divine  attributes.  In  fielet,  it  is  easier  to  proclaim  as  divine  the 
auaUties  of  an  Alexander  or  an  Odin,  tiu&n  to  idealize  a  Macedonian  or  Scan- 
dinavian hero.  We  have  in  the  present  day  the  imaginary  impersonation  of 
divine  attributes  in  the  Lama  of  Thibet,  and  the  Sheikh  of  the  Ali-Bähis,  in 
whom  the  bodily  form  of  the  divine  manifestation  being  alone  changed,  it  is 
propagated  to  the  present  moment.  As  illustrative  of  the  same  fact,  we  have 
also  the  deification  of  Mahomet,  by  the  Sunnis,  and  that  of  the  Ali,  by  the 
Shiites,  both  of  whom  had  none  but  human  attributes  to  recommend  them  to 
tiieir  hero-worshipping  followers — ^rude  men  who  yet  ever  exalt,  and  never 
attemptto  detract  m>m  the  merits  of  their  respecüve  leaders. 

It  IS  true  that  it  is  not  from  man  upwards,  but  from  the  dirinity  downwards, 
that  the  universal  sentiment  of  an  incamation  proceeds ;  but  it  does  not  ibllow 
«t  all  firom  this,  as  argued  by  Mr.  Laing,  that  these  distinct  individualizations, 
produced  in  a  rüde  state  of  the  human  mind  bythe  poverty  of  laneuage  and 
ideas,  have  never  been  hbtoriod  personages.  The  argument,  camed  to  its 
extreme,  involves  the  assumption,  tnat  our  Saviour  was  not  an  historical  per- 
aonage,  or  at  all  events,  that  he  had  but  one  inspired  natnre,  and  we  are  not 
aure  if  we  are  not  to  understand  the  author  to  that  efiSect. 

Apart  from  the  consideration  of  the  incamation  of  the  Godhead,  originating, 
as  it  undoubtedly  does,  in  the  metaphysical  idea  of  the  relation  of  mind  and  of 
Divine  power — in  the  communlon  which  exists  between  man  and  bis  Creator, 
through  the  medium  of  consciousness  and  revelation — ^and  not,  as  advocated 
by  Mr.  Laing,  in  an  irresistible  instinct  to  individualize  the  conception  of  an 
Almighty  power — the  want  feit  of  material  forma  to  represent  abstract  ideas — 
the  same  principle  in  fact  acting,  which  leads  the  savage  to  mould  in  the  form 
of  bis  idol,  the  ideas  which  he  entertains  of  the  attributes  of  the  Godhead,  and 
which  leads  the  human  mind,  in  a  scarcely  leas  degpree  of  infirmity,  to  repre- 
sent the  same  attributes  by  imaginary  personages,  or  to  trace  out  their  existence 
in  real  ones,  as  in  the  Pantheistic  mythology  of  most  ancient  nations :  it  stUl 
Teraains  fbr  ua  to  remark,  that  there  are  three  admitted  means  of  obtuning  a 
knowledge  of  the  Deity — ^revelation,  instinct,  or  the  innate  sentiment,  and 
reason.  The  latter  works  morally  through  man*s  nature,  phyacally  through 
the  omniscience  manifested  in  the  construction  and  regulation  of  the  matenal 
World.  This  is  the  bosis  of  natural  theology,  which  is  not  advanced  by  its- 
able  expounders  as  the  sole  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  supreme  Divine  power, 
but  as  a  most  intellectual  and  admirable  method  of  substantiating  that  fact ; 
and  the  author  who,  in  bis  apology  of  idolatxy,  places  what  he  terms  tha 
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**•  Ttley  and  Bridgewater  beqaest  fhilosopfay  **  and  ^'  prize-esaaj  divinitY**  on 
«  par  with  **  gross  paganism,**  ana  argues  thot  it  has  done  infinite  miscnief  to 
reugjon,  mnst  totallv  misconceive  the  aim  and  objects  ofthat  philosophy. 

We  have  now,  wnether  Odin  be  a  real  personage  or  not,  more  ample  oppor- 
tnnities,  that  the  Saga-literatore  is  presented  to  us  in  an  Enelisn  form,  of 
tracing  the  Oriental  origin  of  some  of  its  earlier  portions,  and  we  see  this 
origin  strongly  exempUfied,  where  Odin  is  made  to  lay  bis  hand  u^n  the  head 
of  nis  wanion,  and  cniefs  interchanged,  not  as  hostages,  bnt  to  be  mcoTporated 
with  the  people.  Human  sacrifices — ^buming  bodies,  buiial  under  mounds, 
eoracles  of  sldna — are  all  of  Scjtho-Oriental  origin.  The  presenratbn  of 
Mimir's  enchanted  head  is  a  legend  familiär  to  both  Jews  and  Arabs ;  and  the 
Bensßkers,  who  went  into  battle  intözicated  with  drugs,  are  but  the  Hasich« 
men  of  the  Crusaders,  and  the  Deli-Bashi  of  the  present  day. 

The  great  mountain  barrier  which  divided  Asaland  from  Torkland,  where 
Odin  t&y  had  possessions,  appears  to  have  been  the  Gaucasus :  and  Stnrleson 
relates,  that  at  the  period  ot  the  emimtion  of  Odin,  Romsn  chiefs  were  going 
round  the  world  subdning  to  themseives  all  people.  This  would  fix  the  emi- 
eration  of  Odin,  as  has  been  done  by  some  historians,  to  abont  the  epoch  of 
Mithridates,  or  about  seventy  years  b.c.,  althongh  Mr.  Keightley  (Fairy 
Mjihology :  London,  1828)  ai^es  that  they  came  probably  Ion?  before  this 
period ;  and  Mr.  Laing  makes  it  a  point  against  the  existence  or  Odin,  from 
the  fiurt,  that  the  scaldic  genealogies  have  only  twenty-eight  reigns  between 
Odin  and  Harald  Eüiarfiiger,  who  died  in  931 ;  and  granting  eleven  years  to 
each  reign,  which  is  the  average  length  of  the  reinis  of  the  beptarchy,  it  wonld 
only  carry  the  epoch  of  Odin  to  550  years  after  the  Christian  era.  These  dif- 
fiemties  mnst  be  attributed  to  the  poverty  of  the  genealogies,  or  to  lost  tradi- 
tions  or  parchments,  rather  than  to  any  incorrectness  (m  Üiat  part  which  is 
not  fiibulous)  of  the  oft-snng  and  repeated  origin  of  the  Northmen,  probably 
desoended  originaUy  from  the  Scythians,  led  from  the  East  to  the  nonpart  of 
Gogy  and  emigrating  afterwards  tnence  to  northem  regions. 

ß  may  be  truly  said,  that  in  this  oldest  saga  or  cmronide  there  is  nothing 
wantinfff  geop^i^phically,  historically,  or  traditionary,  to  satisfy  ourselves  as  to 
its  autbenticity  except  dates,  and  those  superadded  mythologioal  fahles  and 
superstitions  which  are  ever  inseparable  from  early  chronicles,  preserved  by 
tODg  and  oral  transmission,  among  a  wonder-loving  people. 

With  the  exception  of  the  earliest  of  the  Odin  race,  comprising  the  hero 
bimself,  Niord,  Freyr,  and  Freya,  who  died  in  their  beds,  and  were  canonize^, 
the  chronicle  of  the  earlier  kings  is  a  rapid  record  of  briefly-told  reigns,  and  of 
violent  deaths.  Fioluer,  who  succeeded  Queen  Freya,  was  drowned  in  a  vat- 
mead,  which  is  thus  chronicled  by  Thiodolf  of  Huine : 

"  In  Frodes*  mansion  drown'd  was  he—- 
Drown'd  in  a  waveless,  windless  sea.** 

Swegder,  bis  successor,  was  deceived  by  the  elves,  and  killed  b^  a  great  stone. 
The  next,  Vanland,  was  trod  to  death  by  the  nightmare.  Visbur  was  bumt 
in  his  house  by  bis  own  sons ;  and  the  next  king,  Domald,  was  sacrificed  by 
bis  people,  for  good  seasons.  This  is  followed  b^  a  brief  Suspension  of  cala- 
mitous  deaths,  and  Domar  and  Dyggve  die  in  their  beds ;  but  the  next — 

"  The  great  Daff  feil 
By  the  hay-fork  of  a  base  t&rall  I  ** 

Agne,  the  next  king,  was  hung  by  his  wife,  Skialf,  who 

^— "  made  STitbiod*s  king 
Through  air  in  golden  halter  Swing.** 

This  not  uncommon  mode  of  royal  exit  is  more  fire^uently  expressed,  as 
Odin*s  horse,  Odin  being  the  g^  of  the  hanged.  Thus,  m  the  recorded  death 
«f  King  Gndlög  of  Denmark,  it  is  said — 

**  Gudlö^  must  on  the  wild  hone  ride — 
The  wildes t  horse  you  e'er  did  see : 
'Tis  Segvr's  steed— the  gallows-tree." 
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80  alfo  of  Kiog  Jonmd*8  deatli— 

**  Jonmd  faas  tnye&'d  fiur  and  wide, 
Bot  tfae  tarne  hone  he  mnst  heatiide 
On  whieh  he  made  brsre  Gndlog  nde." 

If  two  kingaxeiffn  together,  the  genias  of  the  Sagas  demands  thatthey  shoull 
die  together,  azid  uat  generally  bj  each  other*s  huids.  Thiis  Akic  and  £ri£, 
wfao  suooeeded  to  Agne,  killed  one  another  with  the  faitB  of  their  honet' 
hridlei.    Yagve  and  Alf  sucoeeded,  but — 

^  Can  men  naiat  Fale'a  iitm  Uws  ? 
TThey  alew  eaeh  other  withont  canae." 

Huffleik,  who  sucoeeded,  was  killed  in  batüe,  an  event  almost  as  raie  as  a 
natmu  desth.  KinR  Hake  bnmt  himself  in  a  fiii^  füll  of  dead  men  and  annSi 
and  **  great,**  sajs  tne  Sacra,  "  was  the-fiime  of  this  deed  in  alter  times."  Ob 
or  Ane  sacrificed  nine  of  his  aons  to  obtain  leng^  of  life,  bnt  ultimatelY 
perished.  £gil  was  gored  bj  a  bull.  Ottar  killed  in  batüe.  Adils  by  a  &U 
nom  his  hoorse.  Eystein  bumt  to  death.  Yngvar  killed  in  batÜe.  Onnnd 
stoned  to  death.  Ligiald  burnt  himself  and  followen,  in  nreference  to  ftlling 
into  the  enemies*  bands.  Olaf  was  sacrificed,  like  I>omald,  for  good  crops. 
Übe  fire  that  oonsumed  him  is  expressed  in  characteristic  Norwegian  meta« 
phoff  aa^ 

**  The  temple-woli^  hj  the  lake  shores, 

The  corpse  of  Olai  dow  devoors ; 

The  clearer  of  the  forest  died 

At  Odm's  shrine,  by  the  lake-side.'* 

Halfdan  Hvitbein  died  in  his  bed.  Eyatein  11.  was  drowned.  Halfdaa  IL 
died  in  his  bed«  Gudrod  was  slain  by  bis  wife*s  oommand;  and  of  the  laston 
tiia  list»  it  ia  sang — 

**  At  length,  by  cmel  gout  oppreas'dt 
The  good  Kmg  Olaf  sank  to  rest" 

The  earliest  of  the  more  authentic  cbronicles  are  not  either  tfae  most  in* 
«tmotive  or  the  most  amusing.  Halfdan  the  Black  fights  for  his  dominloBS, 
and  adds  to  them  by  conquest,  which,  with  the  Invasion  of  other  kings  tram 
without,  viking  or  predalory  expeditions,  and  the  abduction  of  cfaieltahtf^ 
daoghtm,  constitnte  the  main  plots  of  all  the  early  Sagas.  These  hiatorical 
faots  are  varied  by  recorded  (ureuns,  scenes  of  slaughter,  and  miracles,  and 
wonders,  which  do  not  belone  to  history,  strictly  spring ;  nor  at  these  esrly 
periods  is  the  absence  of  truu  oompensated  for  by  beaaty  of  fiction.  Neitiier 
the  heroism  of  the  Iliad,  nor  the  teeming  &ncies  of  the  Sfaah<>nameh,  ü» 
chTtmide  of  the  Persian  längs,  are  there.  The  semi-liistarical  records  of  tfae 
Nortiunen  are  as  rugged  as  the  outline  of  their  own  coasts,  and  their  fhilings 
and  vioea  stand  fbrth  as  naked  as  their  own  rocks,  or  if  shaded  at  all,  it  is  by  a 
^loomy  revei^,  dark  as  their  0^11  pine-fbrests. 

The  first  contact  with  Great  Britam  occurs  in  the  reign  of  Harald  Haarfiuren 
wbo  aailed  over,  in  pursuit  of  the  Vykinffs,  to  Norwai^  in  895.  The  first  £an 
of  Orkney,  appointed  bv  Harald,  and  cafied  Signrd,  killed  MelbriffdarTonn,  a 
Scotoh  earl,  and  hang  bis  head  to  his  stimip-leather,  but  the  calf  of  bis  leg 
was  soratofaed  by  the  teeth,  which  were  sticiung  out  from  the  head,  and  tfae 
wound  caused  inflammation  in  his  lev,  of  which  the  earl  died. 

Harald  peopled  Valland,  so  oalled  from  beinff  inbabited  by  the  Yaler,  or 
people  of  Wales  and  Comwales  (Comwall),  and  N orthmen,  from  whenoe  that 
country  was  afterwards  called  Normandv.  The  conquest  of  England  by  the 
Normans  must  then  be  considered  as  tne  tfaird  descent  of  tfae  Sforthmen  on 
onr  ooasts. 

In  King  Haiild*s  time  also  ooonrred  tlra  csrious  tale  of  Akfaelstan  sending 
faim  a  sword,  to  invei^le  faim  into  an  acknowled^ed  subjection,  in  letnni  fixr 
wfaicfa  unking-tike  aotion,  Harald  sent  to  tfae  Enfflish  Idng  his  son  Hakon,  with 
Orders  that  fae  sfaould  fester  fais  aervant-g^rs  ofaud.  At  SarB]d*s  deatfa,  Athel« 
stan  fitted  out  fais  fbster-soa  with  men  and  sh^  and  aeat  faim  to  daim  d» 
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Ida^dom  of  Korway.  Hakon  hanring  dfiren  Mt  broüier  Erie  out  of  the  domi- 
nion,  the  ktter  toA  reln^  in  Ragknd,  where  Atiielutan  gave  htm  Kordnim- 
btfknd  M  a  ßeS,  on  oonditian  af  ua  being  b^>tiaed.  üiäer  Edmund,  oaUed 
Jatennd  in  the  Smi,  this  Eric  mtaged  sieat  partB  of  the  coast  of  Iieland, 
Bretland  (West  England)»  and  England  (Anglo-Sazon  dominioni).  Kiiig 
^akon  had  beeo  educated  bjr  Athebtan  in  the  Christian  religion,  bnt  Qiria* 
tianitj  made  little  pregreaa  in  Nerwaj  doring  hia  leign  or  tiiat  of  hia  imme- 
diate  snccessor. 

The  raTaffing  expeditions  to  the  ooaat  of  England  were  continned  in  the 
time  'of  Olaf  Tiyggyeaaon,  who  anoceeded  Hanld  Greyakin ;  and  a  character- 
iatie  tale  is  nanated,  of  an  Irish  qneen  aelecting  the  King  of  the  Noithmen, 
in  hia  bad-weather  clothea,  as  her  hnsband,  from  a  great  ^  Thing,**  or  aasembly 
of  nobles  dreaaed  in  their  best  ^^armenta,  as  claimanta  to  her  band.  Aa  tlie 
Aaiatic  practice  of  polygamy  obtained  aroong  the  Northmen,  the  king  had  no 
difficoltj  in  yieldinK  to  the  queen's  request,  albeit  he  had  to  kill  an  Irüih 
Champion,  called  Alnn,  as  a  preliminanr  proceeding. 

The  interest  and  spirit  of  the  Sagas  oegins  to  make  itself  feit  in  the  reign  of 
thia  King  Olaf.  There  ia  an  aocount  of  a  fierce  sea-fight  between  Olaf  and 
King  8wend,  in  which  the  Long  Serpent,  Little  Serpen^  the  Dragon  and  the 
Grane,  names  of  vesaels  endeared  bj  tradition  to  the  Northmen,  were  chiefly 
enAMed,  and  which  ia  highly  chazacteristic. 

Thia  intereat  increases  with  the  Sani  of  King  Olaf,  the  saint,  and  attuna  ita 
magimwm  in  the  Saga  of  Harald  Bardrada.  Li  theae  Sana  we  atill  haye 
that  mingling  of  history  with  story  and  romance  which  lend  a  charm  to  old 
chronicles;  and  Starleaon  givea  to  the  incidents  auch  a  lively  and  figuzalive 
diancter,  by  anecdotes,  speeches,  and  scrapa  of  olden  rhythm,  often  aung  or 
oompoaed  by  the  actors  themaelvea,  that  the  individualitv  of  each  eminent  per- 
aon  la  brooght  out  with  a  fbroe  and  diatinctneaa  which  rollv  Warrant  hia  tiana- 
lator^a  aasertion,  that  even  Shakspeare  or  Scott  have  ranlj  anrpaaaed  aome  of 
lua  hiatorical  representations. 

The  account  of  London  bridge,  in  King  Ethelred*8  time,  with  ita  wooden 

eea,  towers,  and  parajpeta  of  same  material,  and  raised  barricadea,  but  no 
naea,  ia  intereating  m  an  archaolo^cal  point  of  yiew;  and  the  wara  of 
Ganute  agünat  Ethelred,  assisted  by  the  Korthmen,  reoeive  oonaiderable  illaa- 
tration  from  the  detaÜa  of  the  Sagas.  The  expeditions  of  Canute  the  Great  to 
Denmaik  are  also  narrated  at  length.  The  description  of  hia  draoona,  or  laiga 
ahq»,  with  aixty  banka  of  rowera,  and  heads  gilt  all  over,  ia  wen  related  vf 
Sigvat  the  Scald,  who  designates  the  King  of  England  and  Denmark  aa 

•*  Caaate  of  the  elte  Uoa  eye  T 

The  Icelander,  Loftonge,  was  nearly  hanged  for  composing  too  short  a  poem 
in  piaiae  of  the  great  king,  and  only  sa^ed  htmaelf  by  the  paltry  expedient  of 
adaing  a  ataye  aa  a  refirain  to  each  verse.    The  refrain  ia  rendered  by  Lung, 

**  Canote  prolecta  hia  realm,  aa  Jote, 
Guaidian  of  Greece,  bis  realm  above." 

Tina,  we  aimoae,  ia  on  the  prinoiple  of  Fope*a  tmiveraal  prayer,  "  Jefaorah» 
Jove,  or  Lord,**  aa  Jove  ia  not  notioed  in  the  original. 


'*  Kantr  Terr  gnmd  lem  fBtIr, 
OrikialandahimeBrikL^ 

The  lustory  of  the  Yaeringera  at  Constantlnople,  while  it  throws  light  upon 
a  Tery  obacnre  portion  of  Brzantine  hiatory,  ia  replete  with  wild  and  romantio 
incidenta.    Harald  Hardiada, 

**  He  who  fbnracore  towers  laad  low« 
Ta'en  from  the  Saracanie  foc,** 

oommandfld  the  Northaien  at  the  oity  of  the  €rreek  enperors,  and  waa  higli  ia 
hsnat  wHfa  the  Empreaa  Zoe,-*Bo  much  so,  aa  to  aeek  the  band  of  her  nieoa, 
Ae  baanlooiia  Marita;  but  beinff  reAiaed,  and  even  treated  with  auch  ind^g* 
nitjr  aa  to  be  ahnt  up  in  a  tower,  Le  fled  with  hia  men  to  two  galleja,  one  üt 
mhach  brake  in  twam  in  paaaing  over  the  iroo  ohain  which  waa  dxawn 
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early  literatore  of  the  Northxnen  is  compoeed.  It  is  a  mistake  to  nndemte,  so 
mach  BS  Laine  does,  the  laboun  of  the  iiionks,  and  to  asaert  Üiat  they  had  no 
influence  on  the  people.  Books  were  multiplied  immensely  by  these  men, 
many  of  whom  were  not  only  leamed  clcrks,  but  also  possessed  of  no  mean 
gennxs ;  and  it  was  through  their .  efforts  that  real  leaming,  in  contradistinc- 
tion  to  the  poetie  songs  and  romantic  fictions  of  the  early  Sagas — ^not  to 
roention  thehr  barbarons  morality — descended  generally  into  uiy  society.  Mr. 
Wright  (Biographia  Britannica  Literaria,  ^glo-Saxon  penod)  has  shewn 
that  daring  the  eighth  Century,  or  two  centuries  before  the  advent  of 
Mr.  Lainff^s  civilization,  England  possessed  numerous  historical  chronicles, 
theolofficiu  treatises,and  abondance  of  religious,  poUtical,  andnarrative  poetry ; 
and  if  the  severity  of  truth  can  be  considered  as  chaxiicteristic  of  a  hieher 
civilization  than  the  poetry  of  fiction,  the  early  Sagas  of  the  Northmen  will  not 
bear  comparison  with  the  chronicles  of  the  illustrious  Bede. 

The  comparative  literature  and  intellectual  oondition  of  the  two  branches, 
the  Pagan  and  the  Christian  world,  between  the  eighth  and  thirteenüi  cen-* 
turies,  is  shewn  to  be  in  favour  of  the  latter,  both  in  the  Anglo-Sazon  and  in 
the  general  European  literature ;  and  while  we  are  willing  to  give  every  credit 
to  Snorro  Sturleson,  and  to  annonnce  the  translation  of  the  Sagas  as  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  literature  and  history,  indispensable  to  the  library  of  every 
Student  of  Enelish  history,  it  must  not  be  at  the  ezpense  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
chroniclers,  whose  dates  alone  give  them  historical  superiority,  and  still  less  of 
the  chronicles  of  Ville  Hardouin,  Joinville,  or  Froissart 


THE    CITY    OF    THE   VIRTUES. 

VIEW  THE   FIRST. 

**  Virtae  coald  see  to  do  irhat  Virtne  would, 
By  her  own  radiant  Itght "  Miltok. 

BT  LAMAN   BLANCHARD. 

Stopfino,  the  other  day,  to  admire,  and  also  to  moralize  upon,  that 
splendid  Gothic  edifice,  with  all  its  extensive  and  beautiful  appurte- 
nances — St.  George's  Catholic  Church  —  which  has  lately  risen,  % 
striking  monument  of  catholic  spirit,  on  the  Surrey  aide  of  the  broken- 
backed  bridge  at  Westminster,  on  a  spot  ingloriously  known  as  St. 
George's-fields,  the  eye  naturally  wandered  to  the  several  other  objects 
of  interest  congregated  aroond  it.  Charity,  it  would  appear,  had  made 
that  once  bare  and  melancholy  district  her  head-quartersy  her  favourite 
home,  her  best  cultivated  domain. 

In  that  region,  acre  after  acre  of  ground  is  covered  with  buildinga» 
some  magnificent»  others  simple,  but  befitting  their  objecto  erected 
for  purposes  of  benevolence,  dedicated  to  the  neblest  uses,  maintained 
with  unsparing  liberality.  Distinguished  above  aU  is  Bethlehem  Hospital, 
with  its  additional  wings  and  well-kept  grounds.  At  a  distance,  about 
equal  to  the  space  which  Üie  splendid  hospital  occupies,  Stands  the 
Asylom  for  Female  Orphans.  Acyoining  the  grounds  of  Bethlehem,  is 
the  Befuge  for  the  Houseless;  opposite,  Stands  the  excellent  Philan- 
thropie Institution;  at  the  oorner,  stretching  from  one  road  to  onother, 
along  a  frontage  of  considerable  extent,  is  the  beautiful  new  school  for 
the  indigent  Blind;  facing  one  wing  of  that  elegant  structure,  is  an 
unassuming  but  useful  Dispensary;  at  a  small  distance  from  the  other 
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MioWf  who»  having  once  beea  lord  nu^or,  iras  aUowed  a  tureen  of 
tortle-soup  for  his  sapper.  Some  of  theae  iiiBtitntioi&Sy  when  their 
fands  were  low,  added  oold  punch;  which  acted  as  a  stimiilant  to  flag* 
ging  gubflcribersy  and  diatanced  rival  estahlishments« 

Bankmptdfis  were  Tery  freqnent;  bat  thej  were  generaUj  traced  to 
an  nnboaiided  exerdse  of  benevolence — ^to  an  instinct  of  kindness  in 
the  bankrapt,  which  had  prompted  him  to  andertaka  the  sapportof 
the  funiHes  of  Tarioos  deceased  friends  when  incapable  of  maintaining 
hia  own.  The  good-natared  piactice,  so  easy  to  everj  man  who  has 
been  taoght  to  write,  of  patting  his  name  to  bills  for  the  acconunoda- 
tion  of  his  neighbour,  was  also  generallj  foUowed;  Bometimes,  as  it 
appeared  to  me  ander  drcomstances  of  doabtful  oorrectness»  the  ae« 
eeptor  being  honoured  when  the  bill  was  not.  Bat  the  act,  when  most 
sererely  jadged,  was  necessarily  brought  within  the  laige  clasa  of  vir^ 
taooB  Operations  known  as  amiable  weaknesses— and  pofection  is  not 
to  be  expected  eTer3rwhere. 

It  foUowSy  from  this,  that  good  intentions,  howeyer  likely  to  end  in 
ill  resoltSy  went  a  very  great  way  in  the  City  of  the  Yirtues.  Ejndr 
nesa  of  motive  was  pretty  sore,  in  all  social  and  domestic  arrangements» 
to  piove  an  ezense  for  mischief  effected.  When  a  citiaen  was  totally 
imable  to  do  what  was  reqoired  of  him,  a  promise  that  he  woold  not 
lail  to  do  it  on  a  certain  day,  given  tonchingly  and  impressiToly»  so  aa 
to  kindle  an  innoeent  deloaion  in  the  petitioner's  nund»  was  held  to 
oorer  all  deficienoesy  and  to  be  an  infallible  sign  of  sympathy  and 
good-will. 

Although  the  promise  was  never  folfiUed,  the  heart  bad  done  its 
work  noUy;  the  hand  only  had  failed,  and  for  the  emptiness,  the 
poweriessness  of  that,  the  exalt^impolsesof  its  ownerwere^ofcoorsey 
not  aocoontable. 

The  same  species  of  virtae  was  everywhere  shewn  in  the  desire  of 
each  man  to  praise— or,  as  in  vicioas  dties  it  woald  be  called,  to  pufT-^ 
hia  fellow  man.  if  yoa  hazarded  an  inqairy  coneeming  somebody's 
diaracter,  trath  had  more  tongues  to  exalt,  than  romoar,  in  a  Ticioos 
dty,  conld  have  had  to  depredato  him.  He  was  ^*  wiseat,  Tirtuousesti 
discreetest,  beet^ — and  if  he  tumed  oat  to  be  fool  or  rogue,  it  waa 
attribatable  to  his  innato  loye  of  liberty,  that  told  him  he  waa  free  to 
change  his  mind  as  often  as  he  liked.  If  a  honsemaid  was  diacharged 
fat  intolerable  andeanliness,  her  mistress,  when people  came  toinquire 
zespecting  her  qnalities,  foond  out  that  the  girl  had  just  one  fank,  and 
only  one— -an  extravagant  pasdon  for  so^p. 

Thas  everybody  gave  everybody  a  good  charaeter,  and  all  lodked  as 
if  they  dsserved  it.  The  evü  was— «nd  the  whitest  virtoe  may  have 
a  daik-eomplexioned  progeny — thatthese  good-naturedrepresentationa 
kd  to  as  good-natued  a  reüance  on  them — and  tfais,  in  its  tarn,  to 
conflequenceB  not  ai  all  promotive  of  good-nature.  But  if  it  were  an 
amiable  weakness  to  assert,  it  was  as  amiable  a  weaknesa  to  belieye, 
and  so  eveiybody  acted  ap  to  a  fiction  which  was  as  fiur  fer  one  as  for 
another. 

This  fiction  was  stark  naked  lying,  no  donbt— an  extraordinary 
practice  to  find  generally  adopted  in  a  dty  of  Tirtoe;  bat  the  good 
dtiaeaa  called  it  by  another  name,  and  declared  that  Virtoe  was  ia 
herseif  so  insufierably  bright,  that  it  was  impossible  she  could  hdp 
winking  now  and  then.    Although  flattery,  therefore,  was  in  oontinoal 
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reqaesty  it  would  have  beea  soouted  under  that  name;  it  was  called 
pliilanthropy,  or  the  antidote  to  envy  and  slander.  It  must  be  frankly 
admitted  here,  that  I  had  not  been  long  among  the  virtuoos  before  the 
idea  occurred  to  m^  that  even  dcpreciation  might  be  a  safer,  guide; 
for  it  is  difficult  to  deduct  accuratelj  irom  the  account  of  flattery,  bat 
easyto  strike  off  from  the  opposite  account  nine-tenths  on  the  score  of 
spite; — ^if  nine  are  not  enough,  say  ten-tenths. 

Bat  it  is  time  to  advert  to  the  principal  pecaliaritj  in  the  govem- 
ment  of  the  City  of  the  Virtues — the  diief  feature  of  its  poHcy,  ita 
grand  l^isUitiTC  distinction.  This  was,  the  kw  which  remained  oon- 
tinaally  in  füll  force  for  giving  Bewards  to  Yirtue.  There,  as  in  other 
States,  vice  was  punished ;  there»  as  is  not  the  case  in  other  statea» 
virtue  was  rewarded.  Tfals  is  a  novelty  in  morals  that  deserves  par^ 
ticular  attention* 

I  found  that  any  great  deed  of  virtue  which  coold  be  dearly 
established  in  fa^our  of  a  Citizen  was  cognizable  by  the  law,  and  re- 
wardable  aooordingly.  The  Statutes  set  forth  the  rarioos  degrees  of 
amiability  and  heroism  which  were  liable  to  specific  degrees  of  en- 
oouragement.  Thus,  a  Citizen  who  had  plunged  into  a  cauldron  of 
boiling  lead  to  rescue  human  life  imperilled  by  an  accidental  fall  into 
the  same,  was  adjudged  to  have  merited  the  honourof  being  supported 
for  tlie  rest  of  his  life  at  the  Charge  of  the  State.  So,  too,  the  virtuous  man 
who  should  have  beoome  infected  with  the  plague  in  his  attempt  to 
eure  another,  was  entitled  to  the  attendance  of  the  state-physician,  and 
to  have  a  palace  allotted  to  lüm  for  his  future  residence. 

For  smaller  achievements  in  virtue,  appropriate  encouragements 
wcre  decreed.  I  stepped  into  the  public  coiut,  and  was  witness  to  one 
or  two  judgments.  A  gaunt,  hungry  1^  who  had  given  his  scrap  of 
dinner  to  a  hale,  ruddy  veteran,  whose  dog  had  had  nothing  to  eat 
that  day,  was,  on  the  case  being  dearly  proved,  sentenced  to  three 
month's  residence  in  the  mansion-house — ^the  last  week  of  the  period  to 
be  attended  witli  access  to  the  wine-cellar.  And  an  elderly  lady,  who 
was  proved  to  have  always  had  her  oysters  scolloped,  to  avoid  the 
barbarity  of  swallowing  the  innocents  alive,  was  sentenced  to  eat  a 
barrel  of  natives  daily,  and  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  presented  her  with  a  silver  opener. 

Virtue,  of  whatever  order,  was  not  its  "  own  reward**  in  that  city* 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  extremely  well  paid,  and  always  a  valuable 
commodity.  This  was  a  condition  of  things  not  to  be  contemplated  by 
a  moralist  without  a  passionate  enthusiasm. 

''  Oh,  virtuous  Community  I"  I  cried,  '^  how  unselfish,  how  dis- 
interested  a  view  of  humanity  have  you  at  length  afforded  to  my  eyes! 
Oh,  lawsl  framed  for  the  cxpress  reward  of  virtue,  how  unlike  the  laws 
undcr  wliich  I  have  been  living!  Oh,  competition  in  benevolence  and 
magnanimityl  how  unspeakably  unlike  the  competition  prevalent  in  the 
Society  I  have  left!  Good,  happy,  glorious  Citizens,  realizers  of  the 
perfectibility  which  has  hitherto  existed  but  in  dreams,  how  ennobling 
and  rapturous  a  sight  to  witness  the  profitableness  of  virtue,  the  high 
market-value  of  exalted  sentiments,  the  bencfits  you  disinterestedly 
heap  upon  yourselves  by  making  sacrifices  for  others!  Virtue  at  last 
tuakes  a  good  thing  of  it,  lolling  in  velvet  and  crammed  with  venisonP 
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BY    W.   FBAMCIS   AINSWORTH. 

Baint  of  Selencift  Pieria.»>Syrian  A1)origine8. — Mount  St  Simon. — Laodicea.— 
Afloent  of  Moont  Cäsins. — ^Charch  of  Cronus. — Nyzuphsam. 

How  exdting  is  the  yarietj  presented  to  the  eye  on  first  landing  on  a 
fordgii  shore!  How  stränge  and  füll  of  noveltj  does  everything 
appear!  Every  living  creature,  as  well  as  everj  line  in  the  landscape, 
has  8ome  claim  to  an  «ttentive  Observation.  Miem  and  his  habitations 
come  in  an  unaccustomed  shape;  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  insects,  have 
eaeh  a  separate  interest;  and  the  most  humble  plant  puts  forth  its  pre- 
tensions  to  be  examined  or  admired. 

The  Bay  of  Antioch  has  no  harbour :  it  is  a  mere  roadstead,  bat  is 
füll  of  picturesque  beauty.  Hemmed  in  by  Casius  and  Anti-Casius  to 
the  south,  it  is  bounded  to  the  north  by  Mount  Moses  ( Jebel  Musah) ; 
above  wlüch  again  rlse  the  loftier  peaks  of  Jebel  Akmah,  the  ancient 
RhosuSy  attaining  an  elevation  of  5550  feet;  and  these  two  ranges  are 
iinited  by  low  wood-dad  hills  in  the  back*ground  to  the  hill  of  St. 
Simon. 

Between  the  latter  myrüe-dad  eminence  and  Mount  Casius,  there 
is  a  precipitous  and  narrow  ravine,  through  whose  shady  depths  the 
Orontes  forces  its  way,  flowing  onwards  by  the  ruins  of  a  monastery, 
churchy  and  khan— all  that  remains  of  the  old  port  of  St.  Simon — and 
then  by  a  hamlet  or  two,  constituting  its  actual  port,  into  the  sea. 

The  modern  village  of  Suweidiyeh,  as  Seleucia  is  Arabieized,  em* 
bosomed  in  luxuriant  groves  of  mulberry,  vine,  pomegranate,  and 
apricot,  occupies  the  foot  of  the  lower  hiUs;  and  there  are  also  a  few 
cottages  scattered  at  the  entrance  of  the  ravine,  and  also  on  the  left 
bank  of  Orontes,  between  reed-bound  marshes  and  lagoons  on  the  one 
aide,  and  rock-bound  but  productive  gardens  on  the  other. 

The  day  afiter  our  anrival,  a  party,  of  which  the  writer  was  permitted 
to  be  one,  started  with  two  boats,  one  belongTng  to  the  Columbine,  and 
another  to  the  Expedition,  to  explore  the  Orontes.  The  rocky  pass 
between  St.  Simon  and  Casius  was  easily  attained ;  but  the  laboura 
of  a  whole  aftemoon  were  not  suffident  to  overoome  the  difficulties 
presented  by  the  many  rapids  which  occurred  at  this  point.  Hawsers 
were  made  fast  to  kedges,  to  sturdy  trees,  and  to  rocks  jutting  out 
of  the  bed  of  the  river;  but  it  was  in  vain:  night  came  on  amidst 
fruitlcss  exertions,  and  the  party  were  obliged  to  bivouac  in  a  cave  in 
the  glen. 

Nothing  could  be  more  amusing  than  the  apprehensions  with  whiclx 
at  this  time  every  man  who  wore  a  tiirban  was  viewed.  The  voyage 
out  had  been  enlivened  by  tales  of  predatory  and  murderoua  practices 
on  the  part  of  Arabs  and  Syrians,  and  we  all  landed,  prepared  to  meet 
an  enemy  in  every  native.  This  led  to  some  absurd  mistakes,  espedally 
on  the  first  landing  of  Charlcwood  and  Wyn,  when  a  respectable  per* 
8on,  who  had  come  from  Suweidiyeh  to  ofler  his  Services,  was  very 
nearly  being  saluted  by  a  blow  from  a  boat-hook.  On  the  present 
oocasion,  a  sentry  was  mounted  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  every 
prccaution  taken  as  if  we  had  been  in  a  hostile  country.    It  was  only 
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them  from  the  buming  sun.     Close  by  waa  also  a  wdl  of  fresb 
water. 

The  rains  of  Seleucia  Pieria,  situated  bejond  this,  and  at  the  rockj 
foot  of  Mount  Moses,  where  the  bare  clifs  terminate  abniptlj  an  the 
pbdn  on  one  side,  and  advance  in  rade  promontories  into  the  sea  on 
the  other,  are  chieflj  remarkable  for  an  extensive  hoHow  waj  or  exca- 
Tation,  by  which  the  city  was  defended,  and  its  approach  intercepted 
on  the  hill  side;  bj  the  gates  and  ramparts  on  the  side  of  the  piain,  the 
now  filled-np  basin  or  port,  and  the  numerons  sarcophagi,  and  Btül 
more  interesting  sepuldu:«!  grottoes. 

The  walls  of  the  citj  were  quadrangular,  and  had  a  double  line  of 
defence,  with  the  northem  side  abutting  on  the  hill  whose  summit  was 
crowned  hj  the  Acropolis.  There  were  also  walls  of  a  suburb,  tri- 
angularly  disposed  and  reaching  down  to  the  Mole,  traces  of  which 
are  still  extant.  A  gate  led  from  the  suburb  towards  the  sea,  and  on 
the  opposite  side  another  towards  Antioch,  which  was  adorned  with 
pilasters  and  defended  bj  handsome  towers. 

The  Space  occupied  within  the  walls  had  a  circumference  of  about 
four  miles  and  was  fiUed  with  the  ruins  of  houses.  The  basin  was 
enclosed  by  a  massive  wall  of  cut  stone,  and  was  an  irregulär  oval,  and 
of  fluffident  magnitude  to  contain  a  large  fleet.* 

At  the  northem  side  of  the  basin  was  a  passage,  about  200  paces 
long  and  60  wide;  of  which,  part  was  cut  throagh  the  solid  rock,  andon 
each  side  were  the  remains  of  defensive  towers. 

On  the  side  of  the  city  opposite  to  the  harbour  were  the  ruins  of  two 
temples  and  of  an  amphitheatre,  partly  cut  in  the  rock;  and  here  also 
commenccd  the  numerous  sepulchral  excavations,  which  extend  nearly 
two  miles  along  the  face  and  up  the  ravines  of  the  mountain,  and  in 
front  of  which  many  himdreds  of  sarcophagi  are  scattered.  One 
portion  of  the  excavations,  called  the  Tomb  of  the  Kings,  has  a  facade 
entrance  and  suites  of  apartments,  with  columns  and  staircases  leading 
to  a  set  of  Chambers  above.  In  some  of  the  grottoes  were  remains  of 
paintings  with  remarkably  bright  colours;  in  general,  however,  they 
were  ordinary  excavations,  without  architectural  Ornaments,  and  many 
of  them  appeared  to  have  been  troglodyte  dwellings. 

Bnt  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  remains  at  Seleucia  was  th(^ 
great  cut,  or  hollow  way,  by  which  it  was  separated  from  the  remaindcr 
of  the  mountain.  This  extraordinary  work  takes  itti  origin  from  an 
open  Valley  in  Mount  Moses,  and  which  extends  in  a  tiorth-casterly 
direction  above  the  higher  portions  of  the  city.  It  is,  altogether, 
3074  feet  in  length,  attaining,  at  places,  an  elevation  of  120  feet,  and 
averaging  22  feet  in  width,  and  it  terminates  abruptly  over  the  sea. 
This  great  excavation  is  divided  into  portions,  the  greater  part  being 
an  open,  hoUow  way,  interrupted,  however,  by  two  tunnelled  portions, 
or  covered  ways,  the  one  102,  and  the  other  293  feet  long.  The  cut 
IS  also  crossed  in  its  eastem  part  by  an  aqueduct  supported  by  a  single 
arch,  and  at  its  westem  extremity  by  another  arch  bearing  a  mutilated 
inscripticm  of  the  time  of  the  Caesars.  A  recess  with  tombs  occurs 
in  another  portion. 

Water  was  carried  along  this  hollow  way  by  a  Channel  18  inches  in 

*  See  Colonel  Chetney :    Description  of  Seleucia  Pieria  in  Journal  of  Royal 
Geographica!  Society,  voL  TÜLr  p.  228. 
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width,  hewn  out  of  the  face  of  the  cut  diff,  and  in  one  part  a  narrow 
atair^case  leads  down  to  within  about  14  feet  of  the  base,  and  which 
CoL  Chesney— -who  is  incHned  to  oonsider  the  cut  as  a  Channel  for 
auppljing  the  basin  with  water — ^thinks  was  the  ordinarj  level  of  the 
waters;  but  if  this  was  the  destination  of  thisgreatexcavation,  it  might 
be  asked  why  did  aqueducts  cross  it  on  arches,  and  whj  was  there  an 
express  Channel,  18  inches  wide,  for  the  condoit  of  water,  hewn  outof 
the  aide  of  the  hoUow  way!  On  the  other  band,  the  existence  of  twa 
covered  ways  is  opposed  to  the  idea  of  its  having  been  simply  a 
defensive  cut. 

It  is  certain  that  the  waters  of  the  Valley  before  mentioned  now  flow 
at  tiiiies  along  the  bed  of  the  hoUow  ^\  ay,  which  they  appear  to  have 
deepened  considerably,  for  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  hewn 
portion  and  that  whidi  has  been  since  excavated  by  the  waters  is  very 
distinct,  and  these  waters  have  forced  a  passage  for  themselvesthrough 
tiie  southem  sides  of  the  excavation,  beyond  which  point,  and  where 
the  excavation  terminates  in  the  sea,  the  indicationa  of  running  waters 
are  no  longer  so  distinct. 

Appian  relates,  in  his  Syrlacs,  (p.  202,)  that  the  city  was  founded 
in  obedience  to  an  intimation  to  tiiat  effect,  obtained  from  the  thunder. 
Hence  it  was  dedicated  to  the  fhunder-god,  as  wesee  in  a  coin  reoorded 
by  Spanheimus,  "Jupiter  fulminans  Seleucensium,"  and  who  was 
identified  by  the  Romans  with  Jupiter  Casius. 

It  was  embellished  and  strengthened  by  Seleucus  Nieator,  and  calied 
Seleucia  Pieria,  from  its  rocky  position,  to  distinguish  it  from  Seleucia 
on  Tigris.  It  was  so  strongly  fortified  that  Strabo  designates  it  an 
impregnable  city;  and  it  was  made  free  afler  the  conquest  of  Syria  by 
the  Romans  under  Pompey,  as  is  recorded  on  coins  belonging  to  the 
times  of  Caius  Caesar,  Trajan,  and  Caracalla.  It  was  one  of  the  four 
most  distinguished  eitles  of  the  time  of  the  Antiochidce,  which,  including 
Antioch,  Apamea,  and  Laodicea,  werc  calied  sisters  on  account  of  the 
concord  which  existed  between  them. 

From  Seleucia  we  made  an  excursion  to  some  of  the  villages  of 
Syrians,  situated  in  the  higher  and  woody  parts  of  the  mountain.  The 
inhabitants  reccived  us  kindly  and  hospitably.  Their  dress  consisted 
of  a  coarse  muslin  turban  twisted  round  the  head,  a  long,  white,  coarse, 
woollen  cloak,  and  common  boots  and  shoes;  the  women's  dress  was 
likewlse  of  home  manufacture,  and  they  did  not  cover  tJie  face.  The 
houses  were  flat-roofed,  and  the  better  kind  had  two  small  rooms,  with 
another  for  the  animals  attached;  but,  in  general,  there  was  only  one 
apartment,  one  end  of  which  was  nppropriated  to  the  animals  and 
the  other  to  the  family,  having  a  kind  of  Separation,  formed  by  a  row 
of  high  conical  wicker  baskets,  containing  grain,  Üour,  &c  The 
buUdiugs  were  elther  of  wood  and  clay  or  of  rough  stone. 

These  people,  who  were  well-disposed  and  of  a  rather  tractablc  dis- 
position,  wei*c  afterwards  much  cmployed  by  the  Expedition.  They 
m)peau:*ed  to  be  almost  equally  Ignorant  of  the  truths  of  the  New 
T^tament,  or  of  the  tcnets  of  the  Koran,  and  not  having  any  know* 
Itnlge  of  a  Sabbath,  their  mysterious  ritcs  have  been  thought  to  be 
v\m4U<vUh1  with  some  kind  of  idolatry,  and  their  history  with  that  of 
Ün>  e^u'Utvtt  inhabitants  of  the  countr^-.  Their  secluded  villages  are 
cuiiiiuvU  to  Uli*  wooded  ra^ines  of  Casius,  Mounts  Rhosus  and  Amanus, 
out  ut  the  w)^  of  flll  grcnt  roads,  wliilc  such  as  reside  on  the  plaina 
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t>elow  are  almost  all  converts  to  the  Greek  church;  and,  according  to 
Colonel  Chesney,  before  the  conquest  of  the  conntry  bj  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  who  tumed  everything  to  account,  the  existeuce  of  this 
aboriginal  stock  of  Syrians  was  scarcdy  known,  nor  ia  it  noticed  in 
any  book  of  travels. 

Mount  St.  Simon,  so  called  from  the  tomb  of  that  well-known 
Syrian  ascetic,  bat  also  denominated  Bin  Kilisi,  or  'Uhe  thousand 
^urches,''  from  its  former  extensive  remains  of  ecclesiastical  structures 
belonging  to  an  early  Christianity,  only  presented  to  our  examination 
the  ruins  of  a  convent,  called  that  of  St.  Simon  Stylites,  which  was 
-encompassed  by  a  wall  of  hewn  stone,  about  90  paces  in  front,  and 
^30  in  length. 

The  memory  of  St  Simon,  whose  feats  of  penance  are  recorded  in 
the  pages  of  Gibbon,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is  as  much  venerated 
by  Mohammedans  as  by  Christians,  and  the  Mecca  Itineraiy  con- 
tains  especial  injonctions  to  pilgrims  on  their  arrival  at  Antioch,  to 
pay  their  respects  to  the  tomb  of  Hassret  Simun,  "  the  holy  or  bdoved 
Simon.**  This  will  not  appear  at  all  extraordinory  to  those  who  are 
aware  of  how  much  of  the  legendary  and  historical  portion  of  the 
Koran  is  borrowed  from  what  had  been  long  before  adopted  by  Syrian 
monks  and  priests,  and  their  followers,  the  Byzantine  chronographers. 
Indeed,  this  use  of  Christian- Syrian  materlals  is  made  evident  by  a 
-comparison  of  the  narrative  of  the  Prophet  of  the  Islamites  with  the 
writings  of  Ephrem  Syras, — ^the  Euphrates  of  the  church, — as  he  haa 
been  called  by  bis  admirers,  yet  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  propounders 
ofthose  Systems  of  Scriptural  astronomy  and  geography,  tbr  refuting 
which  Griüileo  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon;  as  also  with  the  works  of 
"Syncellus  and  the  Paschal  Chronicle. 

On  Saturday,  the  18th  of  April,  H.  M.  sloop  Columbine  soiled  for 
Latakiyeh,  having  on  board  Colonel  Chesney  and  the  surveying  party, 
including  Murphy,  Thomson,  Serjeant  Sym,  and  the  author;  and  who 
with  the  exception  of  the  Colonel,  were  landed  the  ensuing  day,  and 
politely  received  in  the  house  of  the  British  agent. 

Tlie  modern  town  of  Latakiyeh  contains  from  five  to  six  hundred 
half  ruinous  houses,  the  place  being  much  subject  to  earthquakes.  An 
-elevated  promontory  advances  into  the  sea  to  the  S.  W.,  bearing  a 
zlyaret  at  nearly  its  extreme  point 

The  harbour  is  nearly  fiiled  up  with  crumbling  ruins,  and  is  acces- 
sible  only  to  vesi»els  of  small  burthen.  The  fragments  of  ancient 
colnmns  of  sienite  and  porphyry  are  observed  in  the  structure  of  the 
•citadel  defending  the  port.  There  are  also  many  otlier  unimportant 
remains  of  antiquity  to  be  met  with,  among  which  may  be  noticed 
traces  of  the  aqueduct  buüt  by  Herodes,  King  of  Judea,  ( Josephus  I., 
de  Belle,  c.  16.)  Laodicea-ad-marc  was  buüt  by  the  embellisher  of 
'Seleucia,  and  was  named  after  bis  mother.  Like  Seleucia  it  was  made 
a  free  city  by  the  Romans,  and  was  the  place  of  Dolabella's  refuge, 
(Lentulus  ad  Ciceronem,  xii.,  Epist.  14.)  It  was  celebrated  for  its  once 
commodious  port,  its  wincs  and  fruit;  and  the  tobaccoof  the  neighbour* 
hood  is  the  highest  in  esteem  in  the  present  day. 

On  the  20th  we  measured  our  second  base  on  the  sands  of  the  shore, 
and  the  next  day  continued  the  survey  as  far  as  the  southerly  foot  of 
Casius,  from  whence  we  took  a  boat  to  the  encumpment.     On  tlds 
OGcasion  we  found  vestiges  of  two  ancient  sites,  the  one  upon  the  shore 
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oooland  most  agreeable,  and  we  all  eojoyed  a  sound  and  unintermpted 
deep. 

llie  monntain  upon  wbich  we  were  bivouadcing  is,  with  Ute  exoeption 
of  Monnt  Lebanon»  Moont  Sinai,  and  a  few  of  the  hilki  of  Fudestiney 
rendered  more  famibar  irom  freqnent  Scriptnral  referenoea,  tfae  moat 
oelebrated  in  Sjria.*  Sacrifices  to  the  thnnder-god  were  ofiered  on 
its  anmmit  from  the  most  remote  antiquitj,  and  thej  were  said  to  hare 
onginated  with  the  descendants  of  Triptolemns,  settled  at  Seleada,  and 
whom  Seleucns  Nicator  invited  to  Antioch«  These  sacrifices  were 
revived  by  the  Cfeean,  who  dedicated  them  to  Jupiter  Caäns.  Jnlian 
the  apostate,  discomfited  at  Daphne,  dieered  himaelf  with  a  hecatomb 
on  Moont  Casius;  and  Plinj  relates,  that  Jupiter,  yielding  to  prajera 
addressed  to  him  on  Mount  Casius,  sent  the  birds  called  Sdencidfls^ 
the  roseate  thrush  (Turdus  roseus),  to  destroj  the  scourge  of  Hie 
countrj,  the  locusts. 

But  the  most  curioas  traditton  connected  with  the  monntain,  which 
the  Emperor  Hadrian  and  Julian  went  especiaUj  to  witnesa,  and  which 
ia  deecribed  at  length  bj  Ariatotle  (Meteor,  i.,  16),  and  by  FUny 
(y.  18),  is  that  at  the  fourth  watch,  or  at  the  second  crow  of  ihe  cock,  aa 
Anunianus  relates  it,  day  and  night,  aie  by  die  walk  ronnd  of  a  few 
paces,  Been  at  the  same  time. 

The  elevation  of  the  mountain,  aa  ascertained  by  our  obsenrationay 
amonnted  to  5318  feet  above  the  sea.  Now  the  riaing  of  the  sun  com- 
mences  about  one  minute  sooner,  at  an  Ovation  of  1000  feet,  than 
at  the  level  of  the  sea.  Hence  the  world  below  ia,  in  theae  oountriee 
where  there  is  little  twilight,  wrapped  in  darkness  for  five  minutes 
after  it  is  day  on  the  summit  <^  Mount  Caaius. 

Our  descent  of  the  mountain  was  made  to  the  eastward,  and  we  had 
not  proceeded  far,  before  we  stumbled  upon  the  ruins  of  a  very  pretty 
Christian  Church  embosomed  in  a  wood.  It  was  constructed  aifter 
the  form  of  the  Basilica,  but  not  so  simply  so  as  some  of  the  early 
Syrian  churehes.  The  oblong  area  within  the  walls  was  diyided  into 
nave  and  aisles  by  a  handsome  row  of  columns,  supporting  a  vaulted 
roof,  and  the  semicircular  space  opposite  the  entrance  was  surmounted 
by  a  half  cupola.f 

From  this  isolated  and  now  abandoned  houae  of  prayer,  we  continued 
our  progress  down  the  densely-wooded  acclivities,  tili  we  reached  a 
more  kvel  district,  where  open  and  cultivated  fields  led  the  way  to  a 
large  yillage  called  Besh-lnr,  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  Syrians  pre- 
yiously  described,  who  enjoyed,  at  an  elevation  of  2500  feet  aboye  the 

*  Boehut  (Phaleg,  p.  S38)  ämret  Carint  (as  more  ficrtieiilarlT  appBed  to  tha 
Ptmnician  Canns,  whieh  wm  on  tha  boaadari«  of  Srria  and  Egyp»  tnm  tha 

Hebre 


HebMw,  signifjiag  **  tenninas,''a  boandary.  Another  Hebrew  origta  mighcbefbaad 
ia  Kas ;  **  strmw  or  stabble,**  aa  ascd  in  Pulm  IzxxiiL  14,  and  Jer.  xiii.  84.  Homer 
niad  ▼.  499,  oses  Achne  in  tbe  aame  aense,  and  Pliny  aaja,  of  an  Island  of 
Bhodaa,  *'Cania  Olim  Achne."  A  more  likely  origin  may,  bowerer,  be  foand 
in  the  Syriae  and  Chald»an  firom  Kaa,  ^'•hining,'*  in  allnaion  to  ita  bald  aamaUt, 
and  wbenee  tU  aetoal  Arabie  name,  Jebel  Akra,  **  Moont  Bald."  Tin  and  alao 
lead,  aoooTding  to  BSefai  and  Pliny,  were  probably  called  bj  the  Oreeki«  Kaaiteroa, 
ftom  their  lostre.  Tin  (in  Nambers,  xxxl  22.)  ia  read  by  Jonathan,  Kastira; 
and  in  Arabie,  Kaadir.    Thia  waa  tbe  origin  alao  of  the  Britiah  Caiaiterides. 

t  Colone!  Cbesney  haa  abee  ftmnd  a  notiee  of  this  clrarsh  in  Cory'a  **  Aneient 
Piagmanta,**  (p.  II ;)  iriiere  it  ia  notioed,  aa  beding  been  oonaecratad  to  Cronna  or 
Harn.  It  ia  alao  notieed  by  Strabo  (xtL  750),  and  by  Aauaianoa  Maroellinna 
(xzii.,  14). 
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presaed;  instnict  jou  if  you  need  ooandl;  humanize  and  soften  jour 
heart  if  it  be  too  mnch  hardened  bj  the  cares  and  businesses  of  life. 
The  offtener  you  take  him  with  you  into  the  city  the  better.  And  we 
ahould  like  to  see  a  complete  edition  of  him  (prose  as  well  as  poetry) 
plaoed  on  every  desk  in  every  counting-house,  between  the  ready- 
Teckoner  and  the  directory. 

*^  When  the  author  was  a  boy  at  school,"  says  Mr.  Ilunt  in  hia 
pleasant  preface,  "  writing  twice  the  number  of  verses  requii*ed  by 
the  master,  and  thinking  of  nothing  but  poetry  and  friendship, 
he  used  to  look  at  one  of  the  pocket  volumes  of  Cooke's  edition  of 
i^ray,  Collins,  and  others,  then  in  course  of  publication,  and  fancy 
that  if  ever  he  could  produce  anything  of  that  sort  in  that  shape, 
he  should  consider  himself  as  having  attained  the  happiest  end  of  a 
human  being's  existence.  The  form  had  become  dear  to  him  for  the 
Contents,  and  the  reputation  seemed  proved  by  the  cheapness.  He 
has  lived  to  qualify  the  opinion  not  a  little  as  far  as  others  are  con- 
cemed  in  what  he  does;  but  in  respeet  to  his  wishes  for  his  mere  seif, 
they  are  precisely  the  same  as  they  were  then;  and  when  Mr.  Moxon 
proposed  to  him  the  present  volume,  he  seemed  to  realize  the  object  of 
iüs  life,  and  to  require  no  other  prosperity." 

When  we  were  at  school,  and  reading  the  '^  Indicator,"  the 
«<  Foliage,"  and  the  *^  Story  of  Kimini,''  we  used  to  think  that  if  we 
could  ever  write  essays  or  verses  like  Leigh  Hunt,  we  should  have 
reached  the  utmost  height  of  our  ambition;  and  though  we  have  not 
quite  arrived  at  that  point  of  distinction  yet,  still,  as  we  have  him  for 
a  contributor  to  our  pages,  we  are  fain  to  be  content« 

Mr.  Moxon's  edition  of  our  author  cannot  compete  in  point  of  ele- 
gance  with  Cooke's  tastefully-embellished  series  of  the  poets,  but  it  is 
beautifully  printed  and  compact,  and  would  have  been  all  that  could  be 
desired,  were  it  not  for  the  Omission  of  so  many  old  favourites, — ^the 
admirable  translation  of  the  "  Atys"  of  Catullus,  for  instance,  many 
of  the  Sonnets,  and  all  the  Epistles ;  and  still  more  for  the  very 
extensive  alterations,  almost  amounting  to  reconstruction,  which  the 
principal  poem  in  the  collection  has  undergone.  Love  and  admiration 
of  the  auUior  urge  us  to  remonstrate  with  him  upon  the  ungracioua 
task  he  has  here  imposed  upon  himself.  Besides  being  unfair  to 
former  readers,  the  policy  or  propriety  of  revision  after  a  lapse  of 
years  may  fairly  be  questioned.  In  Mr.  Hunt's  case  it  was  whoUy  un- 
necessary,  and  is  therefore  the  more  reprehensible.  Victor  Hugo  laya 
it  down  as  a  law,  that  a  book  once  given  to  the  world,  cannot  be  re* 
claimed.  As  it  was  born,  so  mnst  it  exist,  if  it  exist  at  all.  But  Mr. 
Hunt's  offspring  was  neither  lialt,  nor  lame,  nor  blind.  It  was  vigorous  and 
masculine.  His  tree  had  taken  root,  and  though  somewhat  rudely  shaken 
in  infancy  by  furious  blasts  from  the  north,  had  stood  its  ground  sturdily, 
and  was  flourishing  in  the  bright  sunshine,  tili  stripped  of  its  feathery 
spray,  bereit  of  some  of  its  most  graceful  limbs,  and  deprived  of  all  its 
dew  by  the  veiy  liand  that  planted  it;  and  all  under  the  fallaciouff 
notion  of  improving  its  beauty  and  prolongtng  its  life.  This  is  giving 
US  an  old  friend  with  a  new  face  with  a  vengcance«  It  is  Aladdin'a 
lamp  exchanged  for  the  magician's;  Rimini  di-Riminied;  and  is  almost 
as  hüd  as  Shakspeare  Bowdlerized,  or  Chaucer  roodemiased  by  Home. 

How  much  the  poem  has  been  tamed  down  may  be  judged  by  the 
opening  lines.  Tlie  shade  of  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  have  presidod 
over  the  new  version: — 
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OV  1819. 

Tlie  ran  is  np^  and  *t]ft  a  mam  of  M^, 
Bonnd  old  Bs^ennn's  dear-ahewn  toi 

andbaj, 
A  morn,  tlie  loreüest  which  die  jetr  liai 


Last  of  tbe  spring,  yct  firedi  with  au  iti 

green; 
For  a  wann  eye,  and  genüe  rains  at  night» 
HaTe  left  a  sparkling  welcome  for  tlie 

Ught, 
And  there'sa  erystal  deamess  all  iftont; 
The  learea  are  sharp,  the  diatani  biUa 

look  ont ; 
A  bahnj  briskness  comes  upon  fhe  breeze ; 
The  sflBoke  goes  dandngfhxn  the  cottage 


MDxrwm  or  1844. 

'Tis  morn,  and  never  did  a  loTelier  day 
Salote  Rayennn  from  its  leaf  j  bay :  ^ 
For  a  wann  ere,  and  gentle  rains  at  night, 
Haye  left  a  sparkling  welcome  for  the 

light, 
And  April,  with  his  white  hands  wet 

withnowers, 
Dazsles  the  bride-maids,  looking  from 

the  towers : 
Green  Tineyaids  and  üur  orchards,  te 

andncar. 
Glitter   with   drops  ;    and   hearen  is 

sapphire  elear. 
And  äie  laik  rings  tt,  and  the  pine-trees 

gtow. 
And  odonrs  frora  the  dtrons  come  and  gOy 
And  all  the  landscape-^earth,  and  sky,  And  whenyoa  listen,  yoamayhearaooil 

and  sea —  Of  bubbling  Springs  about  the  grassy  soll ; 

Breathes  like  a  bright-eyed  fhce,  that  And  all  the  scene,  in  short— «ky,  earth, 

langhs  oat  openly.  and  sea, 

Breathes  like  a  bright-eyed  £see,  thü 
langhs  out  openly. 

And  so  throughout  the  whole  poem.    We  fear  Mr.  Hunt  has  suf- 

fered  himself  to  be  influenced  hj  the  ridicule  of  his  old  and  hostile 

eritics.     K  so,  it  iB  to  be  regretted.     He  shonld  haye  despised  their 

censures.     The  public,  now-a-days,  knows  too  well  what  diques  are 

composed  of,  and  how  enmities  are  serred,  to  set  anj  yalue  upon 

criticism  that  carries  animositj,  injustiGe,  or  envy  upon  the  face  of  it. 

This  Mr.  Hunt  ought  to  hare  well  considered  before  he  allowed  hiB 

confidence  in  himself  to  be  ediaken.     We  like  him  for  his  yery  fiiolts, 

just  as  we  love  a  pretty  woman  the  better  for  certain  fandful  ain  of 

her  own.     The  catastrophe  of  **  Rimini"  has  been  ehanged,  aad,  we 

think,  iijudiciouslj.     Amongst  other  charming  things  of  which  the 

pruning-knife  has  robbed  us,  is  the  paraphrase  of  Sir  Bors's  konenta- 

tion  for  Sir  Launcelot,  put  into  the  mouth  of  Giovanni.     Judge 

whetfaer  it  ought  to  have  been  omitted: — 

"  By  heaven,  by  hearen,  and  all  the  better  part 
Of  vs  poor  creatnres  whh  a  homan  heart, 
I  tmst  we  reap  at  last,  as  well  aa  ploa|^ ;— - 
Bot  tfaere,  meantime,  mv  brother,  liest  thoa ; 
And,  Paulo,  thon  wert  the  completest  knight 
That  ever  xt)de  widi  banner  to  the  fight ; 
And  thon  wert  the  most  beantifol  to  see, 
That  erer  eame  in  prssa  of  ddyalry ; 
And  of  a  sxnfiü  man,  diou  wert  the  best, 
That  ever  for  his  friend  put  spear  in  rest ; 
And  thon  wert  the  most  meek  and  cOTdial, 
That  erer  amoog  ladies  eat  in  hall ; 
Aad  thon  wert  atiU,  fbr  all  that  boaom  gored, 
The  kmdest  man,  that  ever  strack  with  sword." 

Nowhere  do  we  find  the  fervid  ^  Deacent  of  Liberty,**  with  its  curious 
preUminary  dissertation  on  the  **  Origin  and  Nature  of  Maaks.**  And, 
in  Short,  so  much  is  wanting,  that  we  cannot  aceept  the  present  as  the 
ftandard  edition  of  Leigh  Hunt*s  poems.  We  must  have  them  all,  as 
originally  written,  and  with  all  the  original  prefiioes  and  introductions. 
Such  an  edition  shall  have  our  unquaUfied  praise;  and  Mr.  Mozon,  who 
being  himself  a  poet,  knows  better  than  aay  other  pubUsiier  what  is 
dne  to  a  poet,  mvst  aet  aboat  it,  without  delay. 
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BT  CHARLES  KACKAT. 


Alore,  amid  a  millioii  «onU, 
Round  him  the  tide  of  people  roUs ; 
Bat  lorn  and  deiolate  is  he, 
None  heeding  vhat  kis  kx  may  be— 
A  drop  of  water  in  the  sea. 

'Mid  all  the  crowds  thatronnd  him  awann. 
He  feeli  for  him  no  heart  will  wann ; 
There  ia  not  one  that  knowa  hii  name, 
Or  cares  to  ask  him  whenee  he  came ; 
His  life  or  death  to  them  the  same. 

The  rieh  man's  chariot  passes  by. 
And  lacqneys  with  a  sancy  eye, 
From  outside  plosh,  and  inward  meals, 
Grin  at  him,  as  the  rattling  wheels 
Splaah  him  all  o*er,  from  head  to  heels. 

He  walketh  on,  a  friendless  boy. 
With  mach  of  hope,  with  little  joy ; 
Elbow'd  for  eTer  by  the  prond, 
As  if  they  gradged  the  room  allow'd 
To  this  mean  mortal  in  the  crowd. 

On  throo^h  the  bnsy  mass  he  goes» 
Bat  whither  bent  he  scarcely  knows ; 
Thioogh  lane  and  street,  uid  park  and 

And  looks  at  weakh  he  may  not  ahare, 
Tboogh  he  is  hnngry  and  half  bare. 

For  him  anüd  these  hooses  tmall — 
For  him  amid  these  mansiona  tall, 
Thave  is  not  ooe,  where  he  oonld  go, 
And  say,  **  I  am  a  child  of  woe, 
To  cheer  me  let  the  wine<-cap  flow." 

Ko  $  he  ia  friendless,  and  alone — 
To  no  one  are  bis  sorrows  known, 
Hia  ho^  or  joy,  or  grief,  or  fear, 
There  ts  not  one  woald  care  to  hear, 
Or  say  the  word,  **  Be  thoa  of  cheer  T 


And  enl  thMghts  will 
Whea  flaonti^  wcalth  afbonta  hia  eyes ; 
Enry,  perchanoe,  and  discontcnt, 
That  he  into  this  worid  was  sent-— 
Ko  good  widi  all  his  erüs  blent 

«'Nb  goodr  aaith  he.     '*Ah,  sorely 

wrong; 
Fresh  healtfa  and  y oath  to  me  belong ; 
And  ftoB  enduance  I  can  Icam 
Still  lo  endnra,  and  aerer  tum 
fnm  tba  hi|^  thoof^ta  with  which  I 

bom. 

And  atiU  witbin  himself  he  sa^ 

**  Bach  man  mast  pasa  his  CTil  days*- 


Eadi  man  shoald  soffer  ere  his  prime, 
If  up  the  world's  high  steepa  he'd  dimb^ 
Sone  grief  to  fit  him  for  bis  time. 

•<  I  am  not  all  alone  nor  sad, 

The  Ihee  of  Natare  makes  me  glad, 

The  breath  of  mom,  tiie  eTening*s  sigfa» 

The  eontemplation  of  the  sky, 

That  fills  my  sool  with  yeamings  high* 

"  The  leafy  glory  of  the  woods, 
The  nuhiog  of  Uie  moaotain  floods, 
The  wind  uat  bends  the  lofty  tree, 
The  roaring  of  the  etemal  sea, — 
All  yield  an  inward  joy  to  me. 

"  I  find  a  pleasore  in  the  sight 

Of  meadows  gieen  and  oon-fields  bright,. 

I  find  a  pleasare  in  the  lay 

Of  bifds  that  hail  the  breaking  day, 

Or  warble  to  the  moonlight  grey. 

« If  no  man  Iotcs  me,  Natore's  Toice 
Ia  kind,  aad  bids  my  heart  rcjoiee ; 
The  path  I  go,  troe  sooli  hare  trod» 
I  will  look  npwards  from  the  clod, 
With  a  firm  heart,  and  trnst  in  God.** 

And  Ans  he  walketh,  honr  by  hoor. 
And  day  by  day,  and  gaineth  power 
Orer  himseli^  and  woneth  sdD, 
Throijgh  storm  or  shine,  throogfa  good 

The  ose  high  porpoie  of  his  will. 

And  year  b^  vear,  with  danntless  breaatv 
And  miod  with  tranaoü  thoaghts  possea^ 
In  conscioos  rectitnde  array'd, 
Bt  fear  and  danger  nadismay'd. 
Im  labovrs  aa  his  impolaa  bade. 


He  looks  on  hardship,  and  it  siaks ; 
He  measnres  peril,  and  it  shrinks ; 
Before  him  diflUmlties  fly, 
Scared  by  that  qnietode  of  eye, 
8erene  to  soifer  or  deiy. 

And  still,  *aid  the  peremial  strife 
With  worldly  things,  that  makas  his  Itfe^ 
He  nerer  plays  the  worldling's  part, 
Or  ever  fW>m  bis  gratefol  hont, 
Allows  the  firashneas  to  depart 


the  city's  oeaselesa  bvm, 
Still  to  his  sool  the  visions  come, 
Of  the  men  woodlands  fer  away, 
Where  m  commonion  all  the  day 
MTith  Nature,  he  was  woot  to  ttof; 
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One  daj,  as  Yesperella  sat  on  a  stone  seat  in  tlie  prison»  she  could 
not  help  ejacolating,  "  Woe  is  me,  that  I  should  be  followed  by  so 
cruel  a  sister!  What  have  I  ever  done,  that  mj  dajs  should  be  so 
darky  and  my  heart  so  pained  !*'  She  took  her  feather  from  her  bosom, 
which  was  so  bright  that  all  the  dungeon  became  illuminated;  and  this 
greatly  consoled  her,  for  it  seemed  as  if  her  mother's  spirit  applanded 
her  endurance.  By.the  light  of  the  niagic  feather,  howcver,  she  saw 
innumerable  grcen  snakes,  crawling  and  writhing  about  the  dungeon,. 
which  made  her  shudder  with  horror;  so  she  restored  the  feather  to 
her  bosom,  preferring  utter  darkness  to  such  foul  sights.  *^  Will  my 
hours  never  have  end  ?"  exclaimed  Vesperella.  "  Will  they  never  be 
relieyed  of  this  sad  and  inconsolable  trouble?''  At  this  instant,  Yes* 
perella  perceived  an  old  woman,  with  green  eyes  and  eyelaahea,  and 
with  hair  like  transparent  feathers,  stancUng  in  one  oorner  of  the  dun- 
geon; and  she  recognised  her  to  be  the  same  that  gave  her  the  worüe- 
benies  on  the  heath.  Her  hair  shed  an  emerald  light  about,  like  that 
of  glow -Worms.  The  princess  could  not  speak  for  wonder;  but  the 
old  woman  said,  "  Be  of  good  heart,  my  sweet  Vesperella;  your  days 
shall  yet  be  happy,  and  your  wicked  sister  shall  not  always  prosper. 
Whenever  you  choosc  to  enjoy  yourself,  touch  this  wall  with  your 
feather,  and  it  will  immediately  open  into  the  Gardens  qf  Evening^ 
which  will  exceedingly  suit  your  mild  nature,  and  your  name.  At 
the  same  time,  when  you  wish  for  food,  put  your  feather  to  your  lips, 
and  speak  through  it  for  what  you  *require,  and  it  will  come  to  you. 
I  shall  never  forsake  you — farewell !"  The  old  woman  disappeared, 
and  the  dungeon  again  became  dark. 

Vesperella,  as  soon  as  the  old  dame  had  departed,  resolved  to  refresh 
herseif  with  the  light — ^liaving  been  so  long  debarred  from  its  cheer* 
fulness;  and  accordingly,  groping  her  way  to  the  wall,  amidst  the 
hissing  and  curling  of  snakes  and  vipers,  she  touched  it,  exchuming  at 
the  same  time,  *'  Wall,  if  I  may  be  so  permitted,  I  would  have  thee 
open,  and  grant  me  passage  to  äie  Garden  of  Evening."  The  good- 
natured  partition,  unlike  prison-walls  in  general,  heeded  the  prayers  of 
the  immured  princess,  and  entirely  disappeared.  Vesperella  shrunk 
to  the  back  part  of  her  dungeon,  and  sat  there,  sorely  amazed.  A 
kind  of  open  arch  appeared,  through  wliich  the  softest  avenues  of 
ahadowy  trees  were  seen,  and  falls  of  water,  and  paths  of  verdurous 
freshness.  The  light  of  evening  entered  the  black  prison,  and  startled 
its  glooms  with  unaccustomed  beauty.  The  vipers  and  snakes  twined 
about,  and  their  restless  shapes  shewed  like  the  green  waves  of  the  sea, 
when  the  evening  sunset  is  upon  them.  Vesperella  arose,  as  well  as 
her  surprise  would  perroit  her,  and  advancing  to  the  openiug,  (the 
8er|)ents  parting  before  her  footsteps,)  entered  that  pleasant  and  quiet 
ganlen.  The  gross  receivcd  her  feet  with  great  tenderness,  nestUng 
about  them  closely  and  afTectionately;  and  the  branches  of  the  trees 
waved  over  her  hend,  awaking  in  her  feelings  of  old,  which  were 
painful  though  sweet,  bccause  they  were  lost  for  ever!  She  had  not 
listened  to  the  niusic  of  the  bouglis  since  she  quitted  the  magic  orcluu-d, 
and  now  she  stood  for  many  minutes,  dieting  her  spirits  with  the  mere 
rastling  of  the  leaves. 

The  while  she  thus  enjoyed  the  Ganlen  of  Evening,  her  ear  was  sur- 
pri^d  with  the  voice  of  a  man  beseeching  her  in  the  tenderest  mauner 
to  look  toward  bim.     She  tumed  her  heail,  and  beheld  Frince  Amorel^ 
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Thcre  are  cberries  before  her  eyes, 
Bat  thy  Upi  are  before  her  beert ; 
And  applet  of  golden  dyes 
Sbe  would  give  to  be  wbere  thou  art ; 
Tbere  are  fragrant  berriea 
More  rieh  tfaui  dierriee — 
Ah !  would  thou  wert  here  to  partake  a  part ! 

Having  finished  her  siipper  and  her  song,  she  put  her  feather  to  her 
lipSy  and  wished  the  diahes  away;  and  all  things  departed  at  her  bid- 
dmg.  It  would  reallj  have  been  difficult  to  guess  how  this  princess 
could  have  been  fed  through  all  her  perils  without  her  featiier! 

After  a  night  of  mild  and  unbroken  sleep,  and  of  dreams  of  happj 
boding,  the  princess  arose  and  said  her  moming  prajers,  in  which  Üie 
prince  was  never  out  of  her  mind.  She  longed  for  Üie  daj  to  pass,  for 
not  tili  then  coold  her  eyes  be  blessed  with  sight  of  her  lover,  and  the 
serene  Garden  of  Evening.  Again  Amorel  and  she  met  and  passed 
the  time  in  tender  converse  as  before,  and  parted  more  fondlj  attached 
than  ever;  for  nothing  links  the  hearts  of  two  lovers  more  than  a  quiet 
evening  in  a  verdurous  solitude.  Amorel  thought  Yesperella  lovelier 
than  ever,  and  Yesperella  feit  that  Amorel  was  the  handsomest  and 
tenderest  prince  her  ejes  had  beheld.  Manj  weeks  passed  in  this 
happy  intcrcourse,  during  which  time  the  two  lovers  carved  each 
other's  names  on  the  trees,  and  wrote  the  most  charming  songs  on  the 
leaves  of  the  water-lilies,  with  pens  artfuUj  made  out  of  rushes  and 
dipped  in  invisible  ink.  The  time  lapsed  awaj  a  million  times  more 
smoothly  than  ever  it  did  in  the  golden  age. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Oriana  could  not  for  her  life  refrain  from 
costlj  balls  and  parties;  thus  consuming  the  wealth  of  King  Bobo  in 
sumptuous  but  idle  and  expensive  pleasures.  She  sold  all  her  jewels 
to  keep  up  her  State,  and  even  parted  with  those  of  Yesperella  to  meet 
her  extravagant  wants;  the  very  pavement  of  the  City  of  Pearls  was 
all  taken  up  and  sold  for  exportation,  to  supply  the  queen  with  funds, 
and  scarcely  a  slice  of  a  diamond  was  left  in  the  miserable  subjects' 
habitations,  so  severe  was  the  hasty  and  extensive  taxation  for  the 
privy  purse.  But  all  would  not  do.  King  Bobo  was  reduced  to 
poverty,  and  was  driven  to  the  greatest  straits  to  wring  moneys  from 
bis  people,  pretending  he  needed  supplies  for  the  State  Service.  But 
when  he  had  made  them  nearly  as  poor  as  himself,  they  feit  their 
patience  tried,  and  appealed  to  him — ^with  the  usual  effect — by  public 
addresses,  to  relieve  them.  Their  representatious  went  to  prove  that 
they  were  respectfuUy  sick  of  the  queen's  extravagance — that  all  the 
surrounding  nations  laughed  at  their  foolish  endurance,  and  averring 
with  Submission  that  not  more  than  twenty  crowns  were  left  in  the 
City  of  Pearls.  King  Bobo  would  have  turncd  a  royal  ear  to  bis 
people's  complaints,  but  bis  quecn  would  not  be  controlled ;  so  he  was 
urged  at  last  to  demand  the  last  twenty  crowns  from  the  famished  sub- 
jects.  They  remonstrated,  but  Oriana*s  Mechlin  lace  must  be  paid 
for;  so  the  money  was  seized,  the  queen  was  brilliantly  dressed,  and 
not  a  farthing  was  left  in  the  City  of  Pearls. 

Matters  had  come  to  this  lowness,  when  the  queen  bethought  her  of 
raising  money  by  felling  the  trees  in  the  Garden  of  Evening,  the  only 
Spot  which  her  extravagance  had  not  rifled.  The  king  rejoiced  at  the 
idea,  and  Orders  were  given  to  the  timber  merchants  of  the  neighbour- 
ing  city  to  attend,  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  value  of  the  wood. 
On  their  appearance  the  trees  shrank  so  that  they  dedared  them  to  be 
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Thb  ^*  rural  novel"  of  Mr.  Tupper  prepared  the  way  for  the  "  domestic*' 
and  the  ^*  social "  novel,  written  upon  a  similar  plan.  But  the  ground 
taken  up  in  these  two  stories  is  general  and  well-trodden,  inasmach  as 
nothing  can  be  much  more  common  than  novels  social  and  domestic. 
It  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  insist  upon  the  Classification;  for  there 
IS  in  the  books  before  us  no  essential  difference  between  the  two,  and 
no  distinct  or  exclusive  feature  to  distinguish  either  from  what  may 
be  called  the  novel  in  general.  This  howevcr  is  of  no  consequence. 
The  tales  are  short,  pointed,  finely-aimed,  and  too  remarkable  in  the 
manner  of  their  execution  to  be  glanoed  over  with  languor  or  indif- 
ference. 

Alike  when  he  succeeds  and  when  he  falls,  this  author  writes  upon 
a  principle  quite  his  own.  One  quality  of  it  is,  to  teil  his  reader 
everything  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  find  it  out  himsclf.  There  never 
was  a  novelist  or  story-teUer  less  endowed  with  the  power — ^which 
8ome  might  suppose  to  be  an  essential  qualification— of  keeping  a 
secret.  The  instant  he  has  settled  his  course,  he  communicates  it.  It 
is  as  though — ^moral,  conscientious,  and  discriminating  in  all  liis  writings 
— ^he  held  himself  bound  by  some  subtle  and  mysterious  law  of  author- 
ship,  to  teil  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth  at  once. 

Thus,  when  he  takes  you  to  a  village,  he  pictures  not  only  the  State 
of  it  at  the  üme  of  the  tale,  but  perhaps  its  present  condition  also, 
with  in  onc  corner  the  churchyard,  wherein  his  principal  charncters 
lie  buried;  and  when  he  introduces  one  of  these  characters,  the  pro- 
babüity  is,  that  while  leaming  who  he  is,  we  learn  also  what  he  is 
going  to  do,  although  it  is  all  to  be  done  quite  slily  and  in  masquerade. 
80  also  of  events,  as  well  as  places  and  persons.  When  an  incident 
18  to  be  related,  it  is  odds  but  the  curious,  anxious,  excited  reader  is 
fully  informed  upon  the  spot  of  some  of  the  principal  consequences 
which  are  to  flow  from  the  circumstances  described.  Tlie  reader  is 
always  "  well  up"  with  the  author.  The  instanccs  in  which  the  course 
of  the  narrative,  and  the  development  of  the  characters  in  regulär 
action,  are  in  this  manner  anticipated,  are  numerous;  but,  stränge  to 
say,  the  interest  is  never  weakcned  by  a  proccss  so  apparently  fatal  to 
it,  and  we  go  on  to  speculate,  with  the  light  breaking  in  around  us,  as 
•eaniestly  and  wildly  as  if  left  in  tlie  dark. 

The  key  to  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  wild  eamestncss  of  the  author 
himself.  The  pa6sion  by  which  he  is  possessed,  he  communicates  to 
the  reader ;  it  is  a  passion  for  the  truth,  as  it  aÄTects  every  person  in 
his  Story.  It  is  impossible  to  be  indifferent  while  he  displays  such 
enthusiasm  in  his  work.  To  him,  the  characters  are  such  piain,  visible 
facts, — ^he  takes  such  an  interest  in  their  thoughts  and  conduct, — ^that 
we  at  length  adopt  his  view  of  their  vitality,  and  are  govemed  by  the 
same  sympathies. 

^Vho  could  be  insensible  to  the  reality  of  an  object,  though  in  the 
shape  of  a  fiction,  when  its  creator  sees  it  glow  with  life,  and  fccls  it 
breathing  undcr  his  band!  Nobody  could  have  stood  bcside  Pygma- 
lion unaffected  and  disbelicving:  the  sculptor's  passion  must  have  made 
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or  the  repelling  aspect  of  yioe.  This  eamestness  ia  not  an  every-daj 
featiure  of  anthorship;  nor  does  it  always  happen  that  writen  equaUy 
dear-nghted  as  to  the  interest  of  their  aubject  and  the  identity  of 
their  characters,  see  so  keenlj  as  Mr.  Tupper  does,  or  keep  so  unfaü- 
inglj  in  view,  the  monü  trutha  thej  ehould  iUustrate,  and  the  kindlj 
social  purpoees  they  should  serve. 

Whether  loving  or  abhorring,  Mr.  Tupper  is  for  no  half-measures. 
In  no  part  of  his  work  does  he  seem  to  flinch  from  a  hard  natural  hit 
— to  shrink  when  a  pasaion  is  in  füll  play,  gushing  and  roaring  Hke  a 
mountain-torrent,  or  to  halt  between  two  sentiments,  piecing  out  the 
raggedness  of  one  with  the  flimsiness  of  another,  and  "  letting  I  dare 
not  wait  upon  I  would."  He  seldom  wanta  sagacity  or  feeling  to 
judge  right^,  and  is  never  deficient  in  courage  to  say  what  he  thmks. 
His  heart  seems  to  '*  leap  np"  as  at  a  rainbow,  when  the  bright  glad 
fortunes  of  a  youthful  loving  pair  are  his  subject^  and  an  expression  of 
sympathy  is  diffused  like  a  glowing  light  over  the  page  when  he  is 
expatiating  upon  the  fairer  parts  and  the  nobler  quidities  of  human 
nature.  But  he  fails  not  to  enter  with  equal  enthusiasm  upon  the  dark 
and  savage  side;  to  prove  himself  a  '*  good  hater"  when  his  antipathies 
get  into  play,  and  to  paint  a  villain  without  his  mask  in  the  piain 
downright  native  blackness  of  his  atrocity.  His  scoundreb  are  no 
doabtful  fellows,  confusing  one's  ideas  of  genuine  depravity  by  good 
deeds  done  in  sport  or  at  random,  and  calHng,  in  the  last  scene, 
respectable  witnesses  to  character.  Such  is  his  heartiness  of  hatred, 
that  he  prefers  the  real  thing — those  select  ones  of  the  earth,  who  are 
abaolately  perfect — destitute  of  a  merit,  and  unspotted  with  a  virtue. 

In  Short,  Mr.  Tupper's  bad  characters  are  witnesses  of  the  realities 
with  which  he  loves  to  deal ;  and  his  philosopby  seems  to  urge  him, 
when  he  must  have  a  villain,  to  make  choice  of  a  good  one — that  is  to 
say,  a  scamp  without  an  atom  of  good  in  him  at  all.  In  the  story  of 
"  The  Twins,"  Julian,  the  bad  brother  of  the  pair,  is  irredeemnbly 
bad; — **  one,  in  whose  life  are  no  white  days;  one,  on  whose  hcart  are 
no  bright  Spots;  of  this  world  only,  and  tendiog  to  a  worse,  appetite 
was  all  he  Uved  for — and  the  core  of  appetite  is  iron  selfishness." 

The  scene  in  which  this  villain  sans  the  "  one  virtue"  works,  in- 
cludes  several  interests,  connected  with  the  faults  and  sorrows  of  a 
family  of  which  he  is  the  darling  and  the  dcstroyer.  The  story  is 
whoUy  wanting  in  frcshness,  and  plentifully  supplied  with  fault ;  it 
owes  its  vivacity  and  interest  to  the  characters,  and  the  reflecticns 
they  suggest.  It  includes,  too,  some  sweet  and  truthful  lessons,  con- 
cerning  the  influences  of  parental  affecticn,  the  absence  of  it,  and  the 
abuse  of  it  in  its  blindness;  beautiful  pictures  of  youthful  faith  and 
devotion;  delineations  of  pitiful  weakness,  and  thrilling  ezhibitions  of 
Btormy  and  ungovemable  passion.  There  is  much  exaggeration  ;  but 
perhaps  more  nature  and  simplicity — qnalities  too  exquisite  to  be 
common  or  continuous. 

The  "  social  novel"  is  marked  by  the  samc  general  characteribtics. 
The  plot  is  ingeniously  constructed,  and  the  materialsarelesshacknejcd. 
The  characters  are  drawn  with  distinctness,  and  they  work  consistently 
to  an  end.  It  is  a  story  of  the  Heart  and  the  Breechcs-pocket.  The 
daughter  (piain,  snub-nosed,  freckled  little  beauty!)  has  the  first,  laden 
with  all  the  purest  treosures  of  humanity,  doubling  their  value  by 
Gonatant  use;  and  the  son  (crafty  John,  alluded  to  before)  is  the  pos- 
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sesBor  of  the  fleoond,  in  wliieh  he  buttons  op  bis  fiool,  unconscioiis  of 
tbe  Beeret  gap  througb  whicb  it  drops  into  perdition.  It  is  impoesible, 
even  bj  an  outliney  to  figure  tb«  borriUe  ending  of  tbe  bearüess 
money-gimfiper,  on  bis  esciqpe  from  one  of  tbe  penal  Settlements.  Tbe 
painf ol  teiTor  of  it,  tbe  sqipdling  desolation,  weU  nigb  deadens  tbe  sense 
to  all  tbe  sweetness  of  ^e  tale,  and  darkens  its  cbeerful  pbilosopb j. 


THE  DEAD  IN  THE  SEA. 

(FrwM  tke  Gtrmmn  ^f  Feriummd  FreOigrmik.) 
BT  JOHM  OZENTOBDu 


I>BEP— imder  the  green  billows— deep 

On  heaps  of  sheU  and  sand, 
Fall  manj  a  aailor  Uct  asleep^ 

Wbo  bravely  left  the  land. 

ThestroDgaea  fonnd  his  hark  was  weak. 
And  plnck'd  it  down  beneath ; 

The  storm,  while  health  was  on  his  cheek, 
Bronght  him  an  earlj  death. 

Deep — ^nnder  the  green  billows— deep 

On  heaps  of  sand  and  shell» 
Füll  many  a  victim  lies  asleep» 

On  whom  no  tempest  felL 

He  sickeu'd  in  his  herth  and  died. 

And  came  to  poit  no  more ; 
For  to  a  plank  his  oorse  they  tied. 

And  then  they  flang  him  o*er. 

The  8ea*8  abyss  te  one  large  gra^e, 

A  chnrchyard  is  its  face, 
A  tombstODe  is  eaeh  rising  wftTe, 

To  mark  the  borial-place. 

Oh,  we  sboald  see  in  depths  below, 
Were  that  vast  flood  ran  dry, 

The  ßleepers  all — a  ghastly  row ; 

Shoald  See  how  round  their  white  boncs 
grow 
The  crimson  polypi ; 

See  their  sand-cnshions  laid  beneath 
With  weeds  and  moss  spread  orer ; 

How  on  the  fish  they  grin  with  teeth, 
Which  Ups  no  looger  Cover ; 

And  how  the  bones,  that  once  were  arms, 
The  busy  sword-fish  bamish ; 

And  how  the  mermaids  come  in  swarms, 
Their  marv'lous  gifts  to  fomish ; 

How  one  anoints  the  hair,  and  ose 
Fumes  it,  with  wond'ring  eyes, 

And  paints  the  palltd  face  of  bone 
With  mddy  ocean-dyes. 


By  one  a  string  of  Shells  is  bome« 

One  sings  a  nm'nl  song. 
And  we  shoald  aee  rare  gema  adoniv 

That  large  and  lifeless  throng. 

We  shoaM  see  hands  and  wrist-bones 
shine 

With  amber  hracelets  boond; 
We  shoald  see  branching  coral  twine 

Those  fleshless  skolls  aroand ; 

How  to  a  pearl,  most  pnre  and  white^ 

Transform*d  is  ev'ry  eye ; 
And  how  sea-monsters  with  delight 

Suck  all  their  marrow  dry. 

We  shoald  behold  eaeh  slender  mast, 
Which  once  the  billows  bore, 

Now  by  an  ocean-rock  held  fast, 
Some  dead  man  tow'ring  o*er. 

The  Worms  and  fish  to  gnaw  it  come, 

Booted  in  tarf  it  seems ; 
*'Sare  *tis  the  spire   that   graced  my 
home,** — 

*Tis  thas  the  sleeper  dreams. 

Yes,  deep  below  the  biUows---deep, 
With  brave  pearls  at  his  side. 

Füll  many  a  Seaman  lies  asieep, 
Who  in  those  billows  died. 

He  slumbers  from  his  home  afiir, 
No  flower  adoms  the  place — 

No  tears  of  mooming  friends  there  are 
To  drop  upon  his  face. 

Sweetly  he  sleeps,  thoogh  on  his  grave 

No  rosemary  is  seen ; 
No  buddioff  bushes  on  him  wave— 

No  weepmg  willows  green. 

What  if  no  fallmg  tear  there  be,* 

He  does  not  care  aboat  it ; 
Surely,  the  dead  man  in  the  sea, 

Is  wet  enongh  withoat  iL 


«  I  cannothelp  wlshin^  that  FreUigrmth  had  concluded  thSt  vcry  ttrikinir  "fiiU.|iKttiom.STe** 
-sort  of  poem  in  somc  other  way.  Tills  sccms  but  a  poor  couceit  «s  a  tennination.  The  Germaa 
«words  are  :•— 

"  Uod  dan  sein  Angesicht, 

Kein  Thränenrefeu  scblu^t 

Den  Todtcn  im  Meere  kommert's  nicht ! 

Et  ist  ja  uass  genug  I 
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THE    ELLISTON    PAPERS. 

BDITED  BT  OBOBQB   BATMOND, 

Philip  Astlej — A  rnde  pUyhoofle — Elliston*8  freth  treatiei :  the  Dablin,  the  Edia- 
borgfaf  the  Binninghim  theatret — Perplexities — Extraordinaiy  dogs— "Jack. 
Taylor^ — EUitton's  correspondence  with  Edmund  Kean — PerpleziSei,  deeper 
and  deeper  ftilL 

About  this  time,  the  eccentric  Philip  Astlej,  finding  his  Oljmpic 
Pavilion  in  Wych-street  not  quite  the  profitable  concem  it  had  pre- 
viooslj  been,  feit  a  streng  indination  for  its  disposal ;  and  well  know- 
ing  EUiaton's  ömnivorous  appetite  for  this  species  of  prej,  he  contrived, 
in  a  cireuitous  manner  (trulj  characteristic  of  an  amphitheatrical),  that 
the  intelligence  should  reach  the  ears  of  our  enterprising  comedian. 
Elliston  snapped  at  the  bait  presenüj — *^  The  venr  thing  for  me!  *^ 
cried  he — *'  so  near  to  Dmrjl  Such  a  familj  circiel  TU  set  abont 
it  directly."  Straightwaj,  on  the  yeiy  moming  of  his  informationy 
Elliston  was  under  the  lintel  of  Hercnles'  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  le-- 
doobtable  equestrian,  and  at  onoe  made  known  to  him  the  nature  of  his 
bnsiness.  ''  Father  Philip,"  with  well  counterfeited  surprise,  listened 
to  the  suitor's  proposal;  and  in  the  language  of  a  fond  parent,  replied 
thaty  as  he  was  certainlj  descending  into  the  vale  of  jears,  he  had  feit 
a  natural  anxietj  for  seeing  his  child  well  settled  before  he  died,  and 
should  not  therefore  be  deaf  to  any  honourable  offer  which  might  be 
made  for  the  band  of  his  little  pet,  "  for  it  is  verily  mj  own  fiesh  and 
bloody"  added  be — an  Observation  well  applied,  for  the  prettj  fflich 
was,  in  point  of  fact,  the  veiy  of&pring  of  Philip's  labour,  the  theatie 
haying  been  literally  built  with  his  own  hands.  The  history  is  curious. 
•  In  1 805,  Lord  Craven  granted  a  lease  to  Astlej  of  a  piece  of  ground 
in  Wych-street,  which  had  been  cleared,  bj  the  removal  of  some  old 
tenements,  not  of  the  most  reputable  character,  for  a  tcnn  of  sixty-one 
jears,  at  an  annual  rent  of  100/.  On  this  spot  a  theatre  was  to  be 
erected,  and  a  sum  not  less  than  2600/.  to  be  expended,  with  other 
eovenants. 

The  spot  of  ground  so  granted,  was  the  most  unshaped  and  unshap- 
able  pied  ä  ierre  which  can  be  imagined — an  area  as  irregulär  as  the 
practices  which  had  latelj  distinguished  it.  In  this  space,  how« 
erer,  the  geometric  Amphi-Philip  proposed  to  describe  a  circle;  for 
which  purpose  be  coUected  about  him  a  variety  of  workmen  from  a 
neighbouring  public-house,  wbich,  by  the  bye,  happened  to  be  "  The 
Compasses,"  and  immediately  set  to  business. 

Some  old  naval  prizes  being  at  this  time  on  sale,  Philip  purchased 
the  timber  of  what  he  called  the  ^*  Wheel  de  Parrey,"  which  beiog 
designed  for  the  exercise  of  his  borses,  was  perhaps  no  inapposite  ac- 
centuation;  and  with  the  masts,  yards,  and  bowsprit  of  the  shattcred 
Frenchman,  he  formed  the  raain  props  and  Support  of  his  new  play- 
bouse;  evidcnce  of  whicb  is  to  this  day  discemiblo  in  tlie  rear  of  th» 
boxes  of  tbe  Olympic  Theatre.    Here,  Philip,  in  his  one-horse  chaise^ 
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wbich  was  constructed  closeiy,  to  fit  the  rotunditj  of  his  persona  sat, 
day  after  daj,  like  a  prebendary  in  his  stall,  giving  directions  to  hiB 
operatives  around  him,  who  carried  on  the  proceas  of  the  building. 
The  brick-work  was  yerj  trifling,  the  limbs  of  the  Whed  de  Parrey 
being  principally  pressed  into  this  new  Service,  dothed  in  tin  and  tar- 
pawHng,  and  bearing  tiers  of  boxes  from  the  identical  joints  which 
once  carried  tiers  of  guns. 

Through  favour  of  her  Miyesty,  Astlej  obtained  a  lioence  for  mnsic, 
dancing,  burlettas,  pantomime,  and  equestrian  exhibitions;  this  privilege 
being  mainlj  granted  for  the  parpose  of  enabling  him  to  keep  his 
horses  during  the  winter.  The  lioence,  which  hadonlj  been  reqaealed 
for  the  term  between  Michaelmas  and  Easter,  was,  in  point  of  fact, 
made  out  for  the  whole  jear,  and  was  so  continued;  so  Üiat,  in  Sept., 
1806,  when  the  indefatigable  Philip  was  readj  for  opening,  he  found 
himaelf  somewhat  unexpectediy  in  possession  of  a  yalaable  tenure. 

Thus,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  a  toleraUe  theatre  was  erected. 
The  audienoe  part  consisted  of  one  tier  of  boxes,  a  pit^  whidi  snr- 
rounded  the  ride,  at  the  back  of  which,  a  space,  denominated  a  gaülery, 
was  parted  off  bj  an  iron  grattng,  through  which  the  crowd,  like  the 
untamed  animals  in  Cross's  menagerie,  caught  what  thej  could,  which 
was  littk  enough.  Here  was  no  orchestra,  but  a  smaU,  divided  band 
of  muaicians  occupied  the  stage-boxes,  on  each  aide  of  the  house,  and 
appeared  verj  like  one  rojal  party  fiddling  at  the  other.  ^ 

Astley,  in  his  negotiation  with  EUiston,  pronounced  that  he  had 
oovered  two  thousand  feet  of  ground;  that  he  had  extensive  frontage 
in  Wych-street,  Maypole-alley,  Craven-passage,  te.,  &c,  and  that  on 
this  unequal  undecagon,  whidi  he  fairly  denominated  unparalleled,  he 
had  laid  out  8000/.  On  the  18th  of  March,  Philip  Astley  assigned 
his  interest  to  EUiston  for  2800i^  and  an  annuity  of  20/.,  so  long  as  he 
should  procure  for  the  new  purchaser  a  renewal  of  the  licence. 

EUiston  soon  coUected  a  Company,*  and  on  Easter  Monday,  19th  of 
April,  1813,  the  Olympic  Paviüon,  ninder  the  title  of ''  Liiae  Drwry^ 
hme  TheaJtrt^  was  opened  by  him.  In  the  foUowing  May  the  house 
was  abruptly  closed,  by  order  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter. 

Elliston's  new  acquisitions  were  but  fresh  temptations  to  his  ^  vauit- 
ing  ambition."  Our  truly  dramatic  Napoleon  appeared  scheming  a 
Confederation  of  the  Stage,  for  scaroely  had  he  annexed  the  Olympic 
to  his  sway,  than  he  was  actuaUy  in  treaty  for  the  Dublin,  die  Edin- 
burgh, and  Birmingham  theatres,  the  last  of  which  he  finally  secnred. 

Mr.  Phipps»  being  at  this  time  in  Dublin,  writes  to  him  : — 

**  Jones,  the  proprietor  of  the  theatre  in  this  citj,  on  finding  you  had  porchased 
the  Oljrnipio  in  London,  and  hearing— like  *  a  wholesale  dealer* — ^yon  were  stiU  in 
neflotiatioB  fo  playhooies  by  the  gross,  reqaests  nie  to  announee  to  yon  that  he  ii 
wiBing  to  part  with  his  interest  in  the  Crow-etreet  theatre,  and  that  it  wonJd  be  by 
&r  ibe  riebest  jewel  in  yonr  managerial  ooronet.  In  the  first  place,  Jones,  by 
virtne  of  his  patenteeship,  is  depnty-master  of  the  rerels  in  Dnbhn,  and  licences 
bis  own  pieces ;  a  distinction  which  the  dramatic  monopoly  of  England  itself 
wonid  not  confer  on  yoa  in  that  conntry.  He  believes  there  is  bat  one  man  fitted 
to  sncceed  to  his  pahny  State — nameiy,  yoorself ;  and  were  it  not  that  my  advioe 

*  When  Wewitzer  was  appointed  manager  of  the  Boyalty  (1790),  doring 
Palmer*s  difficulties,  he  adyertised  for  unempfoyed  aetors,  and  received  letters  from 
mooiluMändptrmMt 
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to  yoa  woold  be  to  k«re  aothiog  to  do  witb  the  Iraiinett,  I  ihoiild  think  so  too, 
Hit  ioterett  in  tiie  ooneem  it  to  Üie  extest  of  three-fourtiui,  tot  wliieh  he  deaandi 
tlmrtT  tbomaiid  gnineas ;  and  thoa|^  Jones  himself  ikneief  tliis  is  hardly  caeoi^ 
Ibr  the  property,  you  wiU  deem  it  more  than  so  for  the  sabject 

**  Conwmy  has  a  good  share  of  popnlarit j  here,  particolarly  amonnt  the  women ; 
aad  where  tbej  go»  die  oaen  of  DaUin  are  Ter?  apt  to  be  Ibund.  iSa  heq^ht  is  six 
ftct  two  inehes,  an  erident  conscioasnesa  of  which,  giTes  him  an  nngain  incliaatioa 
ef  body,  which,  withont  diminishing  the  oatlinc,  disparages  bis  maaly  prssenee. 
In  aeting,  he  is  aiüficial  and  eztniTagant  He  appean  to  imitate  Yonng,  bot  hia 
tooes  are  sepulchral  rather  than  harmonkms ;  aiid  by  an  endeavonr  to  tnrow  ex- 
pression  into  bis  eoontenance,  which  is  really  handsome,  he  wofiäfy  distorts  bis 
aatnrea. 

'*  Of  low  comedians,  we  have  a  Mr.  WilUam  Farren,  who  has  a  great  flavonr  ol 
originality.  He  is  already  a  good  actor ;  bat  he  has  a  haidnesa  of  style  which  yd 
kee|W  him  in  the  rear  of  Händen,  and  the  only  term  perhaps  which  conld  be  osed 
ia  disseat  from  Farren  woald  be,  that  Munden  is  better. 

*^  We  have  also  a  Miss  O'Neil,  who  bears  the  greatest  promiae.  She  is  mosC 
deserredly  a  high  &Toarite  with  the  DubKn  aodience.  Her  line  is  tiagedy  and 
Inding  comedy.  Her  Performance,  the  other  night,  in  '  3ilrs.  Oakley,'  was  ^t« 
int  rate.  In  sensibility,  she  is  indeed  '  for  tendemess  formed.'  In  the  afflur  of 
dte  heart,  she  tooches  nearer  than  Mrs.  Siddons ;  we  may,  with  great  tmth,  apply 
tD  har  the  langoage  of  the  poet — 

*  poor  Monimia  memn». 
And  BeWiden  poora  her  sonl  in  lore.' 

1  ncfw  befiere  in  Thespis  and  bis  adTentares,  for  this  lady  first  acted  in  a  staUe. 
Teil  it  not  to  the  Covent  Garden  people,  or  they  will  plead  it  for  tiieir  horses." 

Notwithstanding  tbe  inhibitioii  of  Fhipps,  Elliston  jet  entered  into 
A  long  correspondence  with  Jones  an  this  snbject,  which,  aller  a  few 
weeks»  was  brought  to  a  termination  hj  EUiston  abandoning  the  scheine 
aitogether. 

In  the  same  month  Elliston  commenced  a  similar  correspondence 
with  Harry  Siddons  respecting  the  Edinburgh  theatre.  Managers  and 
proprietors  appeared  unanimoas  on  the  extraordinary  qualifications  of 
Elliston  for  conducting  theatrical  affairs,  all  assuring  him  he  was  the 
•onlj  fit  person  to  be  pUeed  at  the  heim  of  their  adventurous  hark. 
Hr.  Siddons  sajs — "  Tou  and  jou  only  oould  render  the  Edinburgh 
property  the  most  lucrative  in  the  Island.  It  hos  the  materials  of 
pennanent  prosperity,  which  but  require  an  energy  in  directing.  A 
heart-weariness  of  management  could  alone  induce  me  to  part  with  a 
property  so  really  valnable,  bat  myself  and  wife  are  of  one  mind,  that 
a  private  Station,  with  lesa  means,  wonld  better  suit  our  dispositions— 
a  feeling  with  whidi  yonr  actire  temper  may  bare  bat  little  sympathy.** 

Here  was  another  match  broken  off;  not  that  the  great  dramatic 
polygamist  had  any  hesitation  of  throwing  himself  into  the  anns  of  a 
new  mistressy  as  will  presently  be  seen,  but  the  divorcee  of  Siddons 
appeared  not  so  attractive  in  his  eyes,  to  risk  any  of  that  ''  heart- 
weariness"  which  had  occasioned  the  repudiation  of  her  lord  Harry. 

Within  three  weeks  of  the  termination  of  the  above  suit,  Elliston 
entered  into  a  new  conrtship.  The  Birmingham  theatre  was  announced 
to  be  let,  and  he  became  lessee  for  a  term  of  five  years»  with  covenanta 
to  keep  open  doors  during  twenty  weeks  in  each  year,  and  to  act  him- 
self at  least  on  twelre  nights  in  each  season,*  &c. 

*  Theatrical  exhsbitions  in  Birmingham  are  rather  of  a  modern  date.  As  ihr  at 
wa  can  leam,  the  sCrdler  ooenpied  occasionally  a  shed  of  boards  in  the  fields,  now 
called  Temple-street.    In  1790,  the  stage  was  adraaced  to  a  stähle  in  Castle-streef, 


— B  polemic  of  tbe  first  order. 

"  I  perceive  a  notice  of  '  Pizarro'  in  jonr  1 
benefi^  and  will  the  Druty  Lane  people  allow 

S'vo  fou  a  friendl/  report;  but  we  can  do  i 
ur  'VirgioB  of  the  Sud,'  have  followed  Loi 
Lane,  which  no  aae  knows  better  than  jouraelf. 
"  I  thank  jou  for  your  civilitios;  but  tili  thi 

*  Taylor  «a»  a  pnatWr — an  ia*et«rB(e  pniuter— at 
tlmtw ;  a  pU^,  rither  on  the  lUge  or  ob  wordi.  Hi 
vhich  tw  applied  to  mo*t  penom,  at  rwidoin — namelj, ' 
esample,  h«  voaU  *ar,  **  1  calied  7Hlerdaf  on  So-and-i 
hi«  wife— «be'a  an  odd  voinan ;  the  joon^  coiate  wu  ai 
an  odd  man  i  mv  tba  new  JuHet  läit  night,  sothing  i 
•he^  au  odd  girl." 

Ocnnginto  theOreen-Toom  of  the  Ha^Duu-ket  Iheati 
icqDeated  to  laUcrib«  a  tnudl  inm  to  a  distreiMd  e 
FanCon-strect,  and  bad  been  vell-known  to  Colnrnn.  " 
Mid  Taylor.    "  Well,  Ihere's  half-a-crovn  fbr  the  ezhaii 

"  On  another  night,"  nji  Oolman,  "  Taylor  being 
part,  at  a  ihort  notice,  had  bem  put  into  the  band«  of  i 
xnat  IkToarile  «Ilb  either  acton  or  Tivton,  «he  aaid, ' 
it,  rii  pQt  a  good  bce  ou  iti'  to  which  Taylor  replied,  ' 
anjlbing  lo  do  with  the  good  faca  yon  can  put  apon  ! 
tiial  altogethm-.'" 

On  a  mbieonent  occaaion,  Taylor  dining  «iih  Colmai 
■  It  which  h:  ■  ■    ■  '  ' 


h  had  JDit  been  rcpleniihed,  oburred,  ** 
flmcy )"  to  which   Taylor  aniwered,  "  Ay,  ay,  a«  a  p 
linD«  betler  than  to  give  ni  a  &lie  quaatitj.'' 

Colüun  having  aeeniad  bim  of  nltering  an  <Jd  p 
Taylor,  "  tbcre'*  nothing  new  ander  the '  San.' " 
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The  two  great  London  patentees  now  tock  alarm.  Eiliston  had 
opened  his  **  Litüe  Druiy^  on  Easter  last,  with  burlettas  and  mosical 
pieoes,  &c.,  under  a  licence  for  the  whole  jear,  whidi  he  had  safe 
enough  in  his  pocket,  and  the  proprietorsofCovent-gardenandDnuy- 
hine  theatres  now  memorialized  the  Chamberkin  to  the  effect  that, 
when  the  licence  had  been  originally  granted  to  Philip  Astley,  thej 
had  been  assured  by  his  Lordship  that  it  should  be  only  for  the  period 
during  which  the  Amphitheatre  at  Westminster-bri^ge  was  dosed, 
and  then  only  for  equestrian  exhibitions.  Here  certainly  had  been  a 
great  overaight  in  the  Chamberlain's  ofÜce;  this  promise  had  doubtles» 
been  made,  and  the  patentees  had  a  right  of  complaint;  bnt  it  is  no 
less  true  that  EUiston  was  officially  armed  by  the  power  with  which 
he  had  commcnced  Operations,  and  could  not  fairly  be  disseised.  He, 
however,  received  notice  that,  notwithstanding  the  Statement  he  had 
made,  the  Performances  must  be  discontinued. 

By  this  arbitrary  decision  Eiliston  suffered  considerable  loss,  but 
his  letters  to  the  Chamberlain,  Whitbread,  and  the  Covent-Garden 
proprietors  were  manly,  spirited,  and  gentlemanly.  EUiston  wasr 
nevertheless,  constrained  to  submit;  had  he  further  rcsisted,  it  is  clear 
no  renewal  of  his  licence  would  have  taken  place.  His  benefit,  how- 
ever, at  the  close  of  this  season,  at  Drury-lane  theatre,  amounted 
to  702/. 

In  the  meantime,  Operations  at  the  Surrey  went  on  prosperously. 
A  melodramatic  piece,  under  the  title,  "Lewellyn,"  was  produced, 
in  which  the  chief  performers  were  two  extraordinary  dogs.  Lake  th& 
old  lady's  pet,  they  "  could  do  every  thing  but  speak,"  and  sure  such  a 
pair  was  never  seen  as  Gelert  and  Victor  in  Blaekfriars'-road.  The 
poet  has  said — 

**  Bnitei  are  iny  present  theme,  what  then  ? — 
I  neTer  sud  they  eqiiall*d  men ;" 

but  in  this  instance  they  far  surpassed  the  combined  human  force  at 
the  Surrey  theatre.  Getert  and  J^tor  were  in  larger  letters  in  the 
daily  bills  than  Giroux  and  Taylor  of  the  previous  season,  and  certainly 
behaved  far  better. 

The  following  public  announcement  was  truly  EOittanian — 

**  A  Card. — ^In  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  excitement  into* 
which  the  public  mind  has  been  thrown  in  respect  of  the  two  dogs, 
Gelert  and  Victor^  now  imder  engagement  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  and 
exhibiting  nightly  instances  of  sagacity — ^it  might  almost  be  said, 
reasoning  powers — Mr.  Eiliston  offers  no  objection  to  respectable 
parties  visiting  the  animals  between  the  hours  of  one  and  three  of  the 
afifcemoon.    But  to  guard  himself  against  the  sinister  views  of  malignant 

and  the  audience  admitted  at  threepence  a-head.  In  1740,  a  theatre  was  erected  in 
Hoor-8treet  Daring  the  day,  the  comedian  beat  ap  his  yolunteers  for  the  night,  scat- 
teiiDg  his  bills,  and  proclaiming  the  merits  of  his  Company.  In  1751,  a  partyarrived 
in  Birmingham,  caUmg  themselTes — "  His  Mijesty*s  Servants  from  the  Theatres 
Royal,*'  and  expressed  a  hope  the  public  woold  ezeuse  the  ceremony  of  a  drum 
about  the  streets,  as  beneath  the  dignity  ofa  London  Company.  In  1762,  a  lar^r 
theatre,  in  King-street,  was  ereeted,  and  two  companies  were  now  playing  in  Bir- 
mingham. Tms  was  fatal  to  the  Moor-street  establishment,  the  house  belog  soon 
couTerted  into  a  Methodist  meeting.  In  1774,  the  theatre  in  New-street  was  bullt 
on  an  cxtensi?e  plan,  and  very  superior  accommodation. 
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jealooqry  Mr.  Elliston  requests  that  pariies  who  maj  thus  honour  bis- 
establishment  at  the  time  abore  stated,  will  insert  their  names  in  a. 
book  left  for  tbat  purpose,  at  the  stage  entrance." 

EUiston  was  aoquainted  with  (and  amongst  public  men,  at  this 
period,  who  was  not?)  the  eccentiic  John  Taylor,  or  Jiick  Taylor^  or 
Sun  Taylor^  or  OcuUst  Taylor^  or  Taylor  the  Punster^  with  8undr3r 
other  coffnaminoy  all  of  which  he  had  well  eamed  bj  bis  versatilitj  of 
fanc7  and  emplojment.  Oi'  the  "  Sun"  newspaper,  Taylor  was  pro- 
prietor  and  editor,  and  had  consequently  ample  opportunity  for  the 
indulgence  of  bis  wit  in  stanzas  *'  pastoral,  pastond-comical,  lustorical- 
pastoral,  tragical-bistorical,  or  tragical-comical."* 

Taylor  thus  writes  to  our  friend: — 

^'I  thank  you  much  for  the  entertainment  you  afforded  me  on 
Tuesday  last — the  first  time  I  had  been  abroad  sinoe  my  illness.  I 
fancy  I  am  all  the  better  for  your  fire  and  smoke;  it  got  into  my  lirngs^ 
set  me  coughing,  and  gave  me  exercise.  Your  dogs  are  manrels. 
Roberts,  my  apothecary,  gives  me  bark  by  day,  and  you  afibrd  the 
same  by  night. 

"  But,  my  good  friend,  why  do  you  scatter  yourself  in  this  manner? 
We  hear  of  you  in  twenty  theatres  in  half  the  number  of  nights» 
And  why  do  you  give  the  meridian  of  your  powers  to  noctumal  revels? 
You  are  ever  dreiuning,  yet  never  asleep;  in  faet,  you're  an  odd  man. 

"  I  have  read  your  pamphlet  in  answer  to  the  memorialists  of  Covent 
Garden  and  Drury  Lane,  and  am  bound  to  say,  you*re  a  clever  creature 
— a  polemic  of  the  first  order. 

**  I  perceive  a  notice  of  '  Pizarro'  in  your  biUs.  Is  this  for  your 
benefit,  and  will  the  Drury  Lane  people  allow  it?  Our  concem  shall 
gire  you  a  friendly  report;  but  we  can  do  nothing  more  for  you. 
Our  *  Vii^ns  of  the  Sun,'  have  followed  Lord  Yarmouth  to  Drury 
Lane,  which  no  one  knows  better  than  yourself. 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  civilitics;  but  tili  the  weather  improves,  I 

*  Taylor  was  a  pnoster — an  inveterate  panster — and  eztremely  fond  of  the 
theatre ;  a  pla^,  either  on  the  ttage  or  oa  worda.  He  had  a  peealiar  expresiion 
which  he  apphed  to  most  penona,  at  random— namely,  **  He'a  an  odd  man."  For 
ezample,  he  woold  lar,  **  I  called  ycsterday  on  8o-and-to— he'i  an  odd  man.  Saw 
bis  wtib---ibe*a  an  odd  woman ;  the  yoanj;  carate  was  at  dinner— clever — ^hat  he*s 
an  odd  man ;  saw  the  new  «/iifiet  last  mght,  nothing  remarkahl«  ahont  hei^-bat 
8he*s  an  odd  girl." 

Going  into  the  Green-room  of  the  Haymarket  theatre  on  one  occasion,  he  was 
reqnested  to  sahscrihe  a  small  snm  to  a  distressed  chymist,  who  had  Uved  in 
Panton-street,  and  had  heen  well-known  to  Colman.  **  A  hroken  chymist,  is  he  ?*' 
Said  Taylor.    **  Well,  there*8  half-a-crown  for  the  exhaosted  receiver.** 

**  On  aaother  ni^ht,"  says  Colman,  *'  Taylor  heing  hehtnd  the  scenes  when  a 
part,  at  a  short  notice,  had  been  put  into  the  hands  <n  a  certain  lady,  who  was  no 
^reat  Ikvoorite  with  either  actors  or  visitors,  she  said,  *  Well,  if  I  most  go  throngh 
it,  ni  put  a  good  fiice  ou  it  ;*  to  which  Taylor  replied,  '  If  your  acting  the  part  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  good  face  yon  can  pnt  apon  it,  you'd  better  give  up  the 
tiial  alt^ther."* 

On  a  sabseonent  occasion,  Taylor  dining  with  Colman,  the  latter  holding  up  the 
deeanter  which  had  Just  been  replenished,  observed,  **  'Oad !  small  bottlcs  these,  I 
ftncy  *,'*  to  which  Taylor  answered,  **  Ay,  ay,  as  a  poet,  Colman,  you  onght  to 
know  better  than  to  gi^e  us  a  fidse  quantity.** 

Colman  haring  aecused  htm  of  uttenng  an  old  joke,  '*  Well,  well,**  replied 
Taylor,  **  there's  nothing  new  nnder  the  *  Sun.*  ** 
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ahall  not  sdr  ont  again — ^like  Üie  poor  gaitlemaiiy  I  may  say,  '  I  bsre 
aeen  better  dajs.' 

"  1  wish  jou  would  Bend  copies  of  jour  catalogaes  to  FranciB  Ffee* 
lingy  of  the  Greneral  Fost-offioe — he  is  a  great  purchaser  of  cuiious 
books.  Shonld  jon  not  be  aoquainted  with  Mm,  jou  maj  say  that  it 
was  bj  mj  desire  you  sent  them.  He  is  one  of  the  most  liberal  beings 
I  ever  knew;  bat  he  is  an  odd  man.     Yours,  ever, 

"John  Taylor." 

At  the  usual  period  for  commencing  operadons  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  Elliston  returned  from  Birmingham  to  London,  but  did  not 
open  bis  Wych-street  establishment  untU  December,  and  was  tken 
€ompelled  to  designate  it  "The  Olympic;"  the  title  "Zittfc  2>rt«ry" 
being  offensive  to  the  great  patentees. 

Miss  lldsweU,  for  many  years  an  actress  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 

having  about  this  time  made  iqyplication  to  Elliston  for  an  engagement 

in  fiiTOor  of  her  nephew,  Edmund  Kean,  the  foHowing  oorrespondence 

took  pbce: — 

"  Barnstaple,  Oct  2, 1813. 

"  Snt; — ^I  have  this  moment  received  your  proposals  for  Ihe  Wych- 
street  Theati-e — id  eai — ^Little  Drury,  and  much  deplore  your  letter 
not  finding  me.     Neglect  does  not  rank  in  the  catalogue  of  my  foUies. 

The  terms  Miss  Tidswell,  by  your  authority,  mentioned  to  me,  is 
the  superintending  the  stage,  the  whole  of  the  prindpal  line  of  business 
under  all  denomination  of  acting,  and  an  equal  division  of  the  house, 
on  the  night  of  my  benefit,  with  three  guineas  a-week  for  salary. 

The  pecuniaty  terms,  I  own,  do  not  justify  the  renown  of  your 
estabiüshment;  but  I  place  so  firm  a  reliance  on  your  reputed  liberality, 
that  on  the  proof  of  my  humble  abilities  and  assiduity  towards  the 
promotion  of  your  interests,  you  will  not  be  unmindful  of  mine,  I 
accept,  sir,  your  present  proposal,  simply  requesting  you  will  name 
what  time  you  ezpect  me  in  London.  I  shall  be  found  here  for  three 
weeks,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  forthwith. 

**  Your  obedient  servant, 


c     y^^^^^. 


It  appears,  howeyer,  that  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  Kean 
addressed  a  letter  to  Dr.  Drury,  requesting  a  reply  to  an  appUcation 
which  he  had  already  made  to  that  gentleman,  for  a  Situation  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  saying  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  receited  ofiers 
from  Mr.  Elliston  for  the  Wych-street  Theatre,  that  he  feared  the 
entertainments  there  produced  would  be  detrimental  to  a  regulär 
tragedian,  but  that  he  held  the  matter  in  reserve,  in  case  of  faüure  in 
bis  more  desirable  point. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  Mr.  Whitbread  wrote  to  Dr.  Drury, 
stating  that  the  representations  made  by  Mr.  Fascoe  Grenfell,  respect- 
ing  Kean's  talent,  were  such  as  to  make  it  desirous  Mr.  Amcdd  should 
see  him  on  the  stage,  and  suggested  his  ooming  to  London  for  a  trial, 
the  committee  paying  all  his  expenses,  &c. 
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In  the  meantime,  on  the  1  Ith  of  November,  Kean  had  again  ad- 
dreseed  EUiston,  sajing,  that  in  the  eyent  of  bis  Services  being  required 
before  the  time  stipulated,  he  ahould  be  ready  to  make  his  appearance 
in  Wych-street  in  ten  days« 

To  this  proposal,  it  does  not  appear  filliston  assented.  He  awaited 
only  the  time  first  i^pointed  for  äie  arrival  of  the  country  acton  But 
<»i  the  19th,  he  reoeived  the  following,  dated  Dorchester: — 

"  Sir, — Since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  I  have  received  a  very  liberal 
offer,  from  the  proprietors  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  It  gives  me  un- 
speakable  regret,  that  the  proposals  did  not  reach  me  before  I  had 
oommenced  negotiating  with  you ;  but  I  hope,  sir,  you  will  take  a 
high  and  libeiuL  view  of  the  question,  when  I  beg  to  dedine  the  en- 
gagement  for  Little  Drury.  Another  time  I  shaU  be  happy  to  treat 
with  you. 

'*  I  am,  sir,  with  unfeigned  respect, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  E.  Kean." 

This  was  verily  taking  the  bull  by  the  homs.  Kean  attempted 
neither  to  quibble  nor  fence  with  the  fact,  but  confessing  his  engage- 
ment  with  ElHston,  trampled  all  obligations  at  once  beneath  his  feet, 
pronouncing  only,  ^'  My  reason's  in  my  will.**  Such  was  a  line  of 
proceeding  EUiston  was  but  little  inclined  to  take  gently,  and  imme- 
diately  addressed  Kean  to  that  very  positive  effect;  the  consequence  of 
which  was  another  communication  from  his  country  friend,  but  couched 
in  a  far  different  style  and  character.  Kean  was  now  in  London,  in 
Cedl-street. 

*'  Sm,— The  fate  of  my  family  is  in  your  hands.  Are  you  deter* 
mined  to  crush  the  object  that  never  injured  you?  In  one  word— are 
you  to  receive  our  curses  or  our  blessings? 

'^  Through  your  means  I  am  deprived  of  my  Situation  in  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  unless  I  produce  a  document  from  you  that  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  New  Pavilion.  How  can  you  reconcile  this  more  than 
Turkish  barbarity?  If  you  must  display  your  power,  direct  it  against 
one  more  fortonate  than  myself.  Were  it  not  presumption,  I  should 
say  with  Virgil — 

"  Vizi|ne  tenet  laeryinas,  qua  nil  laerynabUe  oernit"* 

Ton  have  become  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  my  young  fortune.  The  man 
whose  aid  I  was  inclined  to  suppose  would  bestow  on  a  friendless  caa- 
didate  some  advantage,  has  suddenly  changed  his  features  and  looks 
hideously  upon  him.  I  shall  conclude,  by  simply  requesting  you  to  in- 
form  me  whether  I  am  to  become  a  member  of  the  Theatre  Royal 
Drury  Lane,  or  again,  pennyless,  hopeless,  and  despised,  am  I  to  be 
cast  again  on  the  provinces,  the  rejected  of  this  great  city,  which 
should  afford  a  home  to  industry  of  every  kind?  Wtlh  my  famUy  at 
nuf  back  wül  I  retumjfor  the  waiis  of  Wych  Street  I  will  never  etUer* 
In  this  strong  determination,  but  with  w^ened  respect  for  you,  sir, 

« I  am,  R  Kean.'* 

*  The  line  U  to  be  fonnd  in  Orid.  Met,  whioh  is  here  of  latüe  ooaseqaeBoe. 
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Elliston  rejoins — 

''  To  anj  man  witli  the  smallest  gift  of  intellect  and  the  dimmest 
sense  of  honour,  it  must  appear  that  on  the  1  Ith  of  Nov.,  and  previom 
to  that  time,  70U  deemed  yourself  engaged  to  me,  and  that,  subse* 
qaentljy  a  more  attractive  offer  having  been  made,  you  hdd  it  con- 
venient  to  consider  a  pledge  as  idle,  as  words  muttered  in  a  dream.  To 
your  rodomontade  I  send  nothing  in  replj,  and  jour  Latin  hezameter 
I  beg  to  present  jou  with  again,  as  it  may  be  useful  on  some  future 
occasion.  Your  letter  I  shall  lay  before  Mr.  Arnold,  who,  perhaps, 
will  advise  with  me.  All  my  engagements  are  made  and  fulfiUed  with 
honour  on  my  part>  and  I  expect  an  equal  punctuality  from  others. 

"  I  am,  yours  obediently, 

"  R.  W.  Elusjon." 

While  this  difPerence  was  pending,  Kean  thus  addresses  his  friend, 
Manager  Lee,  of  Taunton: — 

^'  My  dear  Lee, — I  am  in  a  damned  Situation,  or,  rather,  in  no 
Situation  at  all.  Elliston  has  clidmed  my  Services,  but  I  will  never 
join  the  toss-pot.  The  Drury  Lane  Committee  have  decided  against 
me,'  and  have  actually  withdrawn  my  salary.  Not  all  the  world,  or 
the  world's  ills  shall  force  me  into  that  feculent  hole  in  Wych-street. 
So  here  am  I  in  London,  without  friends,  without  money,  and  a  brand 
upon  me  by  which  I  can  acquire  neither. 

** '  Prosperity'fl  a  cheat— despair  u  honest'  ** 

But  the  Kean  and  Elliston  case,  with  all  its  acrimony,  was  soon  after 
brought  to  a  settlement.  The  Wych  Street  manager  consented  to 
cancel  the  engagement,  on  the  condition  that  Kean  should  compensate 
H.  Wallack  with  three  pounds  per  week,  to  take  his  duties  at  the 
Pavillon;  and  the  new  hero  of  Drury  entered  on  his  memorable  career 
at  a  salary  of  eight  pounds  per  week. 

Edmaad  Elliston,  bom  Sept..  17, 1813 ;  godfather,  S.  Rondall,  Esq. 
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If  there  be  truth  in  the  philosophy  that  nothing  was  ever  made  in 
vain,  it  foUows  that  no  great  hero  could  have  been  without  his  use, 
however  hard  to  find,  or  slight  when  discovered,  the  Utility  of  himmay 
have  been.  Gaston  de  Foix,  oonsequenüy,  had  his;  being  just  the 
kind  of  hero  wfao  might  be  said  to  have  been  created  that  a  romanoe 
might  be  written  in  his  name.  He  comed  into  the  possession  of  the 
romancer  like  a  piece  of  personal  property  which  has  l^timately 
deseended  to  him  from  remote  times;  he  is  a  kind  of  heroic  perquisite 
to  peaceful  penmen. 

Where  is  the  character  fashioned  more  captivatingly  to  the  band  of 
the  painter? — ^where  the  deeds  more  tempting  to  the  chronicler?  The 
annals  of  chivalry,  conquest  and  valour,  in  any  age  or  time,  scarcely 
contain  a  record  that  more  rightly  belongs  to  the  order  of  literature 
reprcsented  by  the  volumes  we  have  just  laid  down  than  the  story  of 

*  Qaston  de  Foix :  a  Romanee  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.    3  vob. 
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the  gallant  Gruston's  brilliont  deeds  and  early  fate — ^his  career,  so 
flüdden,  bright,  and  brief — bis  militarj  glories,  so  rapid,  astonishing, 
transitory  and  picturesque.  The  boy-prince  transformcd  bj  a  toudi 
into  the  veteran  soldier;  the  gaj  courtier  into  the  condactor  of  mighty 
enteqiiises,  and  the  Commander  of  the  French  forces  at  a  most  event- 
ful  and  critical  period;  the  light-hearted  stripling  of  two  or  three-and- 
twenty  into  the  conqueror  of  Italj,  and  the  laurelled  hero  Struck  dead 
in  the  moment  of  victory  on  the  plains  of  Ravenna. 

The  two  principal  features  of  bis  short  history,  looking  only  to  the 
military  part  of  it,  which,  in  fact,  was  the  whole,  were  his  exploits  at 
Brescia  and  Ravenna.  The  revolt  of  Brescia  was  the  last  proud 
«tubborn  stand  made  by  the  Italians  against  their  foreign  conquerors, 
and  thelDbstinacy  and  fbre  they  evinced  proved  that  the  spirit  of  liberty, 
independence,  and  the  old  Venctian  pride,  was  not  wholly  extinct. 
Some  historians  (French)  have  represented  the  loss  of  life  as  enormous. 
Many  thousands  feil  also  at  Bavenna,  thau  which  few  battles,  whether 
of  ancient  or  modern  times,  have  been  more  hotly  and  uncompromis- 
ingly  oontested.  It  was,  however,  a  victory  won  comparativdy  in  vain, 
for  the  fall  of  the  French  leader  enabled  the  vigilance  of  Spain  to  avert, 
in  a  great  measure,  its  consequences;  and  not  only  did  the  victorious 
«areer  of  the  French  terminate  with  the  death  of  the  young  hero,  but 
his  countrymen  had  within  a  few  months  after  his  fall  retired  beyond 
the  Alps,  and  abandoned  Itdy  to  the  meek  mercies  of  the  Spaniard. 

At  the  opening  of  the  romance  which  clironicles  his  deeds,  and 
imagines  what  he  might  have  done,  Gaston  is  Vioeroy  of  Italy;  and, 
as  leader  of  the  French  force,  which  is  graced  by  the  presence  of  the 
flowcr  of  the  French  chivalry,  is  on  his  way  to  the  theatre  of  war. 
The  lively  and  animated  quality  of  the  narrative  begins  instantly  to 
shew  itself.  Compelled  to  seek  shelter  for  himself  and  foUowers  at  the 
gloomy  mansion  of  a  Brescian  nobleman,  Avogaro,  a  series  of  inter- 
ests,  happily  worked,  arise  out  of  the  danger  he  is  exposed  to  from 
the  prood  jealousy  and  suppressed  hatred  of  the  Italian  and  his  ficry 
son,  and  the  tenderer  peril  which  he  incurs  as  often  as  his  eyes  rest 
lipon  the  noble  beauty  of  the  Brescian  maiden,  Mariana,  Avogaro's 
daughter.  Quitting  this  scene,  the  treachery  that  inhabits  it  pursuea 
bim;  and  yet  a  hair-breadth  esoapefrom  a  horrible  death  is  insufiicient 
to  damp  the  gay,  elastic  spirit  of  the  Yiceroy,  who,  with  his  young 
counseUor,  Renier,  (a  character  pleasantly  sketched,)  dalUes  with  the 
time,  and  iinds  amusement  amidst  wandering  minstrels,  (at  the  head  of 
whom  is  a  bewitching  romp,  a  roguish  beauty  worth  tlie  reader'a 
aoquaintance,)  in  any  adventure  that  may  chancc  to  oecur. 

One  of  these  adventures  conducts  him  back  to  Avogaro's  house,  of 
the  hostüity  of  whose  inmates  he  had  already  ezperienced  such  proofs; 
but  then  he  had  also  sustained  tokens  of  the  potency  of  Mariana'a 
beauty.  Here  he  is  discovered  and  entrapped;  situations  the  most 
exciting  ensue,  and  to  the  tender  succeeds  the  terrible,  in  spectral 
appearances  and  supematural  agencies,  which,  however  susceptible  of 
provokingly  easy  explanation,  happily  poesess  the  power,  wliile  yet 
the  spell  of  solemn  apprehension  and  breathless  wonder  lasts,  of  carry- 
ing  US  back  to  early  youth,  and  re-peopling  a  ''  hall  deserted"  in  litera- 
ture — the  old,  dreary,  faded,  tapcstry-hung  ^hambers  left  vacant  bj 
Mrs.  Radcliffe. 

The  silent,  mystcrious  escape  by  the  winding-stair,  and  the  dark 
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A  BEMONSTRATOKY   ENTBEATT. 
BT  A  CANTA88BB. 

**  After  hangmg  the  ntoal  time,  the  muerable  object  vas  CQt  down,  and  deÜTered 
OTer  to  iu  friends."  PBNNT-A-LuiEm. 

I. 
Oh  I  hang  me — hang  me,  anywhere, 

Quite  where  I  am  not  well  seen ; 
Away  from  Tuereb*8  gloom  and  glare— 

Awaj  from  Danet^s  dell-green. 
I  am  not  old  at  all  in  art, 

Yet  know  straight  lines  and  cnrves  now ; 
Painting  I  love  with  all  my  heart, 

I  want— but  skill  and  nerves  now. 

II. 
Awaj  from  Shke — and,  oh !  from  tich^ 

For  Heaven*8  sake  keep  me  clear  too ; 
And  Chai/>ic*8  ffirl — "  Ajoint  thee,  witch  !** 

C0LL11V8*  8ea-flat8  I  fear  too. 
As  for  Chablb8  Labbsseb — ^let  me  saj, 

Absence  from  him  I  con  yield ; 
And  oh !  in  mercj,  do  not,  pray ! 

Approach  that  great  Sea-Stanfield. 

ui. 
I  don*t  like  Leb  ;  keep  me  apart 

Frora  bis  well-selling  pictures ; 
Do — if  you  hangmen  have  a  heart —   ' 

Prevent  mine  being  fixtures  : 
And  do— oh !  if  you've  pity — do 

Keep  mine  from  great  Macli8£'8  ; 
He  who  gives  that  transparent  hue, 

Whlch  gazing  on,  increases ! 

IV. 

Don*t  hang  me  near  those  sainted  girls, 

With  dying  eyes  and  kill-lips ; 
And  very  BvEOK-sanetioned  curls, 

Of  course  the  ^rls  of  Puilups. 
And  if  you  will — against  am  will — 

A  young  man  stniggling,  all  cut ; 
Why  then,  of  course,  you  mean  to  kill. 

And  sacrifice  to  Callcott. 

V. 

Don*t  hang  me  near  that  Pickebsgill, 

His  tone  is  cream  and  curds*  worth ; 
Guiscioij's  beauty  breathes, — ^but  still, 

The  Mind  awakes  in  Wobdswobth. 
Don't  put  me  near  Edwin  Landseeb, 

For  that  would  be,  at  least,  then, 
To  cost  me  many  a  brutal  jeer. 

And  prove  me,  but  a  beast  then. 

VI. 

Muleeadt's  style  I  quite  detest. 

So  like  the  early  Wilkie  ; 
He  colours  high  the  coloured  jest, 

And  Patten'8  üx  too  silky. 
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And  Ettt  with  his  pearly  hues, 

And  ample,  lostrous  ladies ; — 
Let  me,  Suspenders— let  me  choose 

Neighboors,  where  more  of  shade  is. 

TU. 

Pve  no  Wliite  Hone,  with  large  white  flanks, 

And  8louch*d-hat  men,  well  branded ; 
Bat  CoopsB  doefl  them  with  such  force, 

He  must  go  sin^e-handed : 
Don't  put  me  on  hard  Commons,  too, 

And  force  me  to  miscany,— 
How  mach  I  dread  him  ! — ^if  yoa  knew, — 

That  beauteons-bttilding  Babbt  ! 

vm. 

I  must  recall — (a  word,  I  hate, 

I  loathe  such  backward  callings) — 
Guard  me  *gainst  one  Associate, 

Or  two, — or  three ; — there's  Hollins — 
Sweet  painter  of  the  graceful  pranks 

Of  human  life, — ^alone,  too ! — 
And  hide  me  irom  the  brace  of  Fb anks, 

Gentleman  Gbakt,  and  Storb,  too. 

IX. 

I  can't  abide — this  I  aver — 

( You'U  think  me  quite  a  coward,) 
That  pleasant  Mrs.  Cabpxnteb, — 

I  shrink  from  starry  Howabd. 
Habt — ^Uwms — ^Eastlabe — ^none  of  them  I 

Their  work  the  artist-snob  hurts ; 
Avaimt  too,  Vast  Jerusalem ! — 

I  can*t  b^  Dayib  Robebts  \ 

z. 

Don*t  hurr^  on  mj  &tal  fate, 

Bj  bangmg  me  near  half-castes ; 
I  mean,  avoid  th*  Associate 

I  should  but  suffer  laugh-shafts. 
If  you  have  something  very  bad, 

From  some  one  Amateuring, 
Hangmen,  forsooth,  I  should  be  fflad, 

To  chance  the  dauVs  assuring ! 

XX. 

But  no,— my  picture*s  reallr  green ; 

I  long  to  have  it  discreetly 
Hung  up  in  gloom,  or  where  a  screen, 

'Twixt  Windows,  dulls  completely. 
The  more  I  think  and  gaze,  the  scene 

Beiivnldering  grows  and  sadder ; 
So  hang  me  where  I  can*t  be  seen, 

Save  only  by  a  ladder !  * 


VOL.  V.  H  H 
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A  JAK  OF  HONEY  FEOM  MODNT  HYBLA. 

BT     LEI6H    HUNT. 

NO.  V. 

TOUCSDS  OF  PHTUKWMHKD  «fflTim  CKAmAClVM  DOBDrO  THE  PXUOD  OF 
▲MTIQDITT  FBOM  PH 4 f. AR«  TD  ▼■■■■■. — ^AOCOOMT  OV  A  DELIOHTFÜL  LRTU 
GBSAT  MAN,  MBAM  OF  VmamOKf  BVT  NOBLE  DT  XINDu 

SiciLTy  being  one  of  those  BmaU,  beautifal,  and  flS)undant  countries 
which  excite  the  cnpidity  of  larger  ones,  has  liad  as  manj  foreign 
masters  as  the  poor  Princesa  of  Babylon  in  Boccaccio,  who,  on  her 
waj  to  be  married  to  the  King  of  Colchos,  feil  into  the  hands  of  nine 
previons  hnsbands.  First,  in  all  probabäity,  came  subjugators  from 
the  ItaKan  oontinent;  tfaen  Fhenidans,  or  coaunercial  invaders;  then, 
nndoabtedly,  Greeks;  then,  Carthaginians ;  then  Romans,  Goths, 
Saraoens,  Nonnans,  Giermans,  Frenchmen,  Spaniard^  in  the  possession 
of  which  last  it  remains.  Under  the  Greeks,  its  äties  grew  into 
powerful  independent  states.  Sjiacuse  was  onoe  twenty-two  miles  in 
circiimference.  The  most  prominent  names  in  the  ancient  history  of 
Sicilj  are  touched  upon  in  the  foUowing  list. 

Phalaris,  tjrant  of  Agrigentum,  who  perished  in  bis  own  brazen 
ball — that  is  to  say,  if  the  bull  be  tme;  for  hia  reign  was  at  so  remote 
a  period,  and  the  ezcitement  of  ezaggeration  is  so  tempting,  that  the 
aight  of  the  supposed  actual  instrmnent  of  tortore,  in  after  times, 
proves  no  more  than  the  brazen  wolf  of  Romulus  and  Bemus.  The 
age  of  Phalaris  was  that  of  the  prophet  Daniel. 

Steachorus,  a  miyestic  Ijrical  poet,  in  one  of  whose  fragments  is  to 
be  found  the  beautiful  fiction  of  the  Golden  Boat,  in  which  the  Sun- 
god  sails  invisiblj  round  the  north  during  the  night-time,  so  as  to  be 
TttAj  to  re-appear  in  the  east. 

Empedodes,  the  Fythagorean.  He  is  accnaed  of  leaping  into  JStna, 
in  the  hope  of  being  supematorally  miased,  and  taken  for  a  god — a 
pnject  betrajed  by  the  ejection  of  one  of  bis  brasea  sandals.  But  a 
philosopher  may  perisfa  in  a  volcano,  as  Pliny  did  afterwards,  without 
making  himself  a  fool  for  envy  to  laugh  at 

IKero  the  First,  of  Syraeuse,  a  bad  prince,  bat  a  possessor  of  good 
hor^iet»  and  charioteers,  for  whose  victories  in  the  Olympic  games  bis 
iMMm^  has  become  celebrated  by  means  of  Pindar. 

Siinonides,  the  famous  elegiac  poet,  a  native  of  Ceos,  lived  mach  and 
UU^  in  Sicily,  where  he  was  a  great  favourite.  His  repeated  delaya 
l^d  final  answer  to  Hiero,  whoi  desired  to  give  a  definition  of  the 
IVitY»  have  been  deservedly  celebrated,  and  are  a  lesson  to  pre- 
;tumpUon  for  all  time.  He  first  requested  a  day  to  consider,  then 
(\K<>  inore  days,  then  doubied  and  redoubled  the  period,  tili  the  king, 
shMiMunUng  the  reason  of  this  conduct,  was  told  by  the  poet,  that  "  the 
km^oJi*  he  oonsidered  the  question,  the  more  impossible  he  found  it  to 

K)ü^^harlnu9,  the  supposed  founder  of  comedy.  He  was  a  great 
I^Uivciv^er  as  well  as  poet,  and  fumished  no  little  matter  to  Hato. 
Uc  dicU  at  uinety-— some  say,  at  ninety-seven — ^a  longevity  probably 
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«ttribntaUey  in  great  measure,  to  the  moderatkm  of  fais  wayc^Mfc  and 
the  aerexdtj  of  Uis  temper.    He  bss^  in  one  of  hiB  firagment»— 

"  A  darling  and  a  grace  is  Peace  of  Mind  i 
8he  Uvea  nezt  door  to  Tempenmoe." 

DionjnuSy  tyrant  of  Syracnfle,  (the  eider,)  who  wrote  bad  Yerse«, 
alept  in  a  bed  with  a  trench  round  it  and  a  drswfaridgey  and,  far  lenr 
-of  a  barber,  bumt  awaj  iiia  beard  with  bot  wahivl-sfaellB^wfaat  a 
raeor!)  He  had  abilities  enongh  to  become  the  more  hateftd  for  hia 
capriciona  and  detestable  qnalitiea.  Frobably  he  had  a  apice  of  mad« 
nesa  in  him,  wfaich  power  ezasperated« 

Dämon  and  PythiaB»  thefamous  friends,  one  of  whom  beeame  Boretf 
to  Dionysius  for  the  other's  appearance  at  the  scafPold,  and  waa  not 
disappointed.  DionynuB  begged  to  be  admitted  a  tfaiid  in  the  partner* 
ahip!— -the  most  ridicolous  thing,  perhapa,  that  eren  he  erer  did. 

Damodesy  the  courdy  gentleman  who  pronoonoed  Dionysina  the 
hi^pieat  man  on  earth,  and  was  treated  by  bis  maater,  in  a  fit  of 
morality,  to  a  "  proof  of  the  pudding "  whidi  tyranta  eat  He  aat, 
crowned,  at  the  head  of  a  loxurioaB  banquet,  in  the  midst  of  edoon^ 
mnaic,  and  homage,  and  saw,  sospended  by  a  hair  orer  bis  head,  a 
naked  sword«  l&a,  it  mnst  be  oonfesaed,  was  a  hi^py  thought  of  tfaa 
bad  royal  poet — a  practica!  epigram  of  the  very  finest  point! 

Dionynufl,  tyrant  of  Syracnse,  (the  yoonger,)  who,  on  hia  ^jectioD 
finom  the  throne,  is  said  to  have  become  a  achoolmaster  at  Corinth— -In 
Order,  says  Cicero,  that  he  might  still  soonrge  somehow. 

Dion,  hia  relation,  and  Timoleon  of  Corinth,  the  great  but  unhappy 
fratridde,  both  of  whom  advanoed  the  liberties  of  Syracuse. 

Plato,  who  visited  the  Dionysiuses  to  induce  them  to  become 
philoeophers.  He  might  as  well  have  aaked  tigera  in  a  sheep-fold  to 
prefer  a  dish  of  green  peas! 

Agathodes,  the  potter,  tyrant  of  the  whole  island,  who  piqned  him- 
aelf  on  outdoing  the  tortures  of  Fhalaris.  His  olgeotion  to  the  faraaen 
bol  was,  that  you  oould  not  see  the  face  of  the  person  tortnred;  ao  he 
imranted  a  hollow  iron  man,  with  an  open  Tiaor,  in  order  that  he  might 
49ontemplate  the  conntenance  of  the  occnpant,  while  heating  over  a 
alow  üre.  Bnt  let  na  hope  the  story  is  not  tme ;  for,  though  thinga  aa 
honible  bare  taken  place  in  the  world,  the  wicked  themaelTes  hare 
been  calnmniated. 

Hannibal,  during  the  Ponic  wars. 

Hiero  the  Second,  of  Syracnse,  a  prudent  and  populär  aUy  of  the 
Bomana.  He  ahewed  ^o  great  favonr  to  Theocritus.  He  bidlt  a 
hnge  toy  ship,  in  which  were  gardens»  a  wrestling-groond,  looms  fnll 
of  pictnrea  and  statues,  floors  with  sutgecta  from  Homer,  painted  in 
moaaic,  and  eight  fortified  towersi  We  wonder  what  Tom  Bowling 
woold  have  said  to  it!  When  it  was  completed,  it  was  found  that 
tfaere  waa  no  harbour  in  Sicily  fit  for  it,  so  the  hing  sent  it  aa  a  present 
to  Ptolemy  Phüaddphiia. 

Theocritus,  the  great  pastoral  and  misceUaneons  poet,  for  paatoral 
was  not  his  only,  or  his  highest  exoellenoe.  Circomstanoes  appear  to 
have  made  a  present  of  Atiii  also,  as  well  as  the  ahip,  to  King  Ptolemy» 
for  Hiero  neglected  and  Philadelphus  patronised  Mm. 

Ardumedes,  kinsman  of  Hiero.  His  wonderfnl  mechanical  in- 
Tentkma  are  among  the  dnly  inatrumenta  of  utOi^  all  o?er  the  world* 
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The  Romans  were  obliged  to  suspend  their  Operations  againstSyracuse 
solelj  hj  theterror  he  oecasioned  them  with  his  cranes  that  lifted  their 
ships,  and  his  glasses  that  bumt  them.  When  the  citj  was  taken, 
Orders  were  given  to  seek  for  him,  and  spare  him,  and  bring  him  before 
the  Roman  general,  that  he  might  be  duly  honoured;  but  a  stnpid 
soldier  is  said  to  have  unwittingly  despatched  him,  provoked  at  having 
been  requested  to  wait  while  the  philosopher  finished  a  problem.  The 
Problem  part  of  the  story  is  not  very  likelj.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  carried 
abstraction  far  enough,  when  he  forgot  that  he  had  eaten  his  dinner, 
and  used  a  ladj's  finger  for  a  tobacco-stopper ;  but  an  engineer  forget- 
ting  his  own  citj,  taken  bj  storm  and  howling  about  his  ears,  in  order 
to  settle  a  problem,  seems  a  little  too  hard  apertinacitj  of  the  concrete. 

Marcellus,  the  Roman  general  on  this  oecasion,  whose  ejes  filled 
with  tears  at  the  thought  of  all  that  was  going  to  happen  to  the 
conquered  city.  He  was  the  first  successful  opposer  of  Hannibal. 
When  reproached  for  carrying  off  paintings  and  other  works  of  art 
from  Sicily  to  Rome,  he  said  he  did  it  to  refine  the  minds  of  his 
conntrymen.  His  tcai's  render  every  anecdote  of  him  precious  to 
posterity. 

Verres,  one  of  the  governors  of  Sicily  while  it  was  a  Roman 
province  ; — infamous  for  the  tyranny  and  effrontery  of  his  extortions, 
even  if  but  half  of  what  Cicero  said  of  him  was  true, — ^for  we  must 
confess  that  we  seldom  believe  more  of  what  is  told  us  by  that  illus- 
trious  talker,  especially  as  he  wams  us  against  himself  by  contradicting 
in  one  passage  about  a  man  wliat  he  says  in  another — vide  his  recom- 
mendations  of  people  in  his  Letters,  and  his  discommendations  of  them 
in  other  letters  privately  sent  at  the  same  time.  Also,  his  vituperations 
and  panegyrics  of  the  same  individuals  concerned  in  the  civil  wars, 
just  as  it  suited  him  to  condemn  or  to  court  them; — ^to  say  nothing  of 
his  divorces  and  weddings  for  interest's  sake.  We  have  said  the  more  of 
him  in  this  place,  because  he,  too,  at  one  time  held  office  in  Sicily, 
where  be  discovered  the  tomb  of  Archimedes — a  memorial,  alas,  for» 
gotten  by  the  philosopher's  countr3rmen  in  less  than  a  Century  and  a 
half  after  his  death!  They  wanted  to  '^  stand  out"  Cicero  that  there 
was  no  such  thing.  They  had  not  forgotten  Theocritus.  The  greatest 
mechanical  movers  of  the  earth  affect  the  Imagination  less  than  they 
ought  to  do,  and  the  heart  not  at  all.  The  lever  and  the  screw,  as  the 
steam-engine  will,  become  of  necössity  the  homeliest  of  commonplaces; 
whereas  love,  and  song,  and  the  beauties  of  nature,  are  sought  with 
transport,  like  holidays  after  business. 

The  namcs  thus  enumerated  (for  little  or  no  interest  attends  the  Goth 
and  Vandal  portion  of  the  history  of  the  island)  may  be  said  to  point  to 
all  the  characters  of  any  importance  in  Sicilian  antiquity,  one  person 
exccpted  whom  we  have  kept  to  the  last,  though  he  was  little  more 
than  a  private  person,  and  is  not  at  all  famous.  But  we  have  a  special 
regard  for  him  ;  far  more,  indeed,  than  for  most  of  those  that 
have  been  mentioned,  and  we  think  that  such  of  our  readers  as  are  not 
already  acquainted  with  him  will  have  one  too,  for  he  was  of  that  tip- 
top  class  of  human  beings  called  Good  Feüotos,  and  a  very  prince  of 
the  race.  Wliat  renders  him  a  still  better  feUow  than  he  might  other- 
wise  have  been,  and  doubles  his  heroical  qualities  in  disceniing  eycs, 
is,  that  he  was  but  an  insignificant  little  bodr  to  look  at,  and  not  very 
well-shapcd  ; — a  mannikin,  in  short^  that  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller's  nephew, 
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■ 

Ihe  slave-trader,  who  rated  the  painter  and  bis  friendPope  at  less  than 
ten  guineas'  worth  "  the  pair,"  would  of  course  not  have  valued  at 
more  than  five  pound  five. 

His  name  was  Gellias ;  and  jou  must  search  comers  of  SicUian 
bistorj  to  know  anything  about  him.  But  he  was  just  the  man  for  our 
Jar — sweet  as  the  honey  that  Samson  found  in  the  jaws  of  the  Hon. 

Grellias  was  the  richest  man  in  the  rieh,  potent,  and  luxurious  cityof 
Agrigentum.  The  Agrigentines,  according  to  their  countryman 
Empedocles,  were  famous  for  "bailding  as  if  t^eywere  tolive  forever, 
and  feasting  as  if  thej  were  to  die  to  morrow  ;"  but  thej  were  as  good* 
natured  and  hospitable  as  thej  were  festive  ;  and  Gellias,  in  accordance 
with  the  superiority  of  his  riches,  was  the  most  good-natured  and 
hospitable  of  them  all.  Ilis  magnificence  was  like  that  of  a  Banneeide 
in  Eastem  tales.  Slaves  stood  at  the  gates  of  his  noble  mansion 
to  inyite  strangers  to  enter«  His  ceUar  had  three  hundred  reserroirs 
cut  in  the  solid  rock,  eaeh  containing  seven  hundred  gallons  of  wine  at 
their  servioe.  Five  hundred  horsemen  once  halted  at  his  doors,  over- 
taken  by  a  storm  in  winter.  He  lodged  and  entertained  them  all,  and, 
by  way  of  dry  clothes,  made  eaeh  man  a  present  of  a  new  tunic  and 
xobe.  A  hard  master  Coming  to  see  him,  who  would  scarcely  allow 
his  slayes  their  rest  at  night,  Gellias,  after  dinner,  sent  for  the  whole 
of  the  children  in  his  household,  and  gave  them  part  of  the  dessert. 

Where  do  all  these  children  come  from?"  inquired  the  factory-man. 

From  the  leisure  of  my  people,"  said  Gellias.* 

His  wit  appears  to  have  been  always  as  ready  as  it  was  pungent. 
He  was  sent  ambassador  on  some  occasion  to  the  people  of  Centuripa, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  ^tna.  When  he  rose  in  the  assembly  to  address 
them,  his  poor  little  figure  appeared  so  ridiculous  a  contrast  with  his 
Office,  that  they  burst  into  repeated  fits  of  laughter.  Gellias  waited 
his  time,  and  then  requested  them  not  to  be  astonished, — for  it  was 
the  custom  with  Agrigentum  to  suit  the  ambassador  to  his  locality;— 
to  send  noble-looküig  persons  to  great  eitles,  and  insignificant  ones  to 
the  insignificant 

The  combined  magnanimity  and  address  of  this  sarcasm  are  not  to 
be  surpassed.  Ambassadors  are  privileged  people,  but  have  not  al- 
ways been  spared  by  irritated  miütitudes;  yet  our  hero  did  not  hesi- 
tate  to  tum  their  ridicule  on  themselves.  He  ''  shewed  up  **  the 
smallness  of  their  pretensions,  both  as  a  Community,  and  as  a  parcel  of 
superficial  observers.  He  did  not  blink  the  fact  of  his  own  bodily 
smallness — ^too  sore  a  point  with  little  people  in  general,  notwith- 
standing  the  fact  that  many  of  the  greatest  spirits  of  the  world  have 
resided  in  frames  as  petty.  He  made  it  the  very  ground  for  setting 
off  the  still  smaller  trumpery  of  their  souls  and  understandings«  Or, 
snpposing  that  he  spoke  it  with  a  good-humoured  smile, — with  an  air 
of  rebuke  to  their  better  sense, — still  the  address  was  as  great,  and 
the  magnanimity  as  candid.  He  not  only  took  the  bull  by  the  homs, 
but  tumed  it  with  his  mighty  little  hands  into  a  weapon  of  offence, 
and,  either  pleasantly  or  scornfuUy,  cast  it  back  among  themselves.-— 
Such  a  man,  by  the  way,  insignificant  as  his  general  exterior  may 
have  been,  must  have  had  something  fine  in  lüs  countenance> — some- 

*  The  origv»!  word«  are  more  forcible,  bat,  in  England,  wouU  hardly  he 
thoogbt  fo  proper : — Tavra  6i  <fiot  oiKtrm  tv  yvC»  woiovei. 
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and  aamile  fall  oflove  to  the  loving. 

GeOias  proved  that  his  aonl  was  of  the  veiy  noblwt  oidiBr,  not 
eni^  bj  a  prinod^  Uüb^  Iml  bj  tlie  faeraaal  natme  of  hu  deatlu 
Agrigeatum  lay  on  tiie  ooast  opponte  Cardiage*  it  lud  flomrulied 
pttrtijbjreaaonof  itsoommeroewithtiiatc^y  bot  waa  at  last  invaded 
\j  ft  and  aiMned.  Mosfe  of  tha  inhahitants  fled.  AmoBg  tiioae  mhxy 
lomaiiMwl  mm  Gelliafl»  tfrinkhig  that  bis  graat  wealtb  and  stiU  greatar 
renowii  for  boapitaUtj  wonld  procura  bim  deeent  tw*jrfnmnt.  Fmding^ 
hofmewetf  that  the  lei^  to  be  espected  of  tfae  enenrf  waa  eaptxiity,  he 
aet  ire  to  a  teiqple  in  wlHdi  he  luMLaongfat  xefage  witii  bis  weabJi»  »d 
perished  witb  it  in  the  flaaMs;  tiJnu»  bkj9  Stolbeig^  at  once  prarenting 
**  tfae  prafanation  of  the  plac»»  liie  epriehing  of  tfae  fbe,  and  tfie  d]»> 
grace  of  daarerj/** 

Thera  onght  to  be  a  book  devoted  to  the  biatories  of  liioaewho  have 
not  reoeived  half  their  proper  fiuiie*  Ift  would  mähe  a  corioua  volaaM^ 
at  QBoe  old  in  tfae  matorialay  novel  in  tfae  interoat»  and  of  eqoal  deligfat 
and  uae.  It  ia  a  startling  reflectiony  that  while  man,  like  this  Grelliafl^ 
honoura  to  their  speciea»  mnat  be  dng  iq»  firom  the  bye-ways  of  hiatorjiv 
ita  higli  road  ia  three-parta  fall  of  paople  who  woold  never  have  been 
heard  of  bot  far  aocidents  of  time  and  fdace.  Take  ibr  inatanfie  tfae 
nuyority  of  tfae  Roman  emperorsy  of  thoae  of  Grennany»  of  tfae  torbn* 
leot  oM  Frendi  nobleasey  and  indeed  of  Ifaree-fonrthsy  poEfaapa  nine* 
tentha,  of  historical  namea  all  over  the  worid.  Thia  leilection,  to  be 
man,  aoggeats  one  of  a  more  conaohrtory  kind-<-4ianiely,  that  geniiu» 
and  great  qnaütiea  are  not  the  only  tfaings  to  be  oonaidered  in  tiie 
worUC  and  that  oommonplace  haa  ita  right  to  be  heard  aa  well  aa  nn- 
eommon.  The  worat  of  it  ia,  that  oommoiqilace  in  power  ia  not  fend 
of  i^wing  the  right  to  its  brother  conmionplaoe  oat  of  it.  The 
progPOflB  c^  knowledge,  howe^er,  manif eatly  tenda  to  a  greater  uxspa^ 
tiai^;  and  the  conaideration  of  thia  üuBt  muat  be  the  honey,  meantime^ 
to  manjp  a  bitter  thonght 
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Tu  aods  a&dgpddfliiei  upon  the  hei^t 

Of  Iffount  Olympus,  one  bright  atury  night, 

Had  goniv  ta  houL  their  **  Natioiiax.  CoavamiON" — 

There  bemg  mnch  deeerring  prompt  attcntioo. 

It  WM  about  that  time  when  Master  Zsüs 

Had  mansged  to  o'eroome,  by  force  and  mae, 

His  Ikther,  Saturn,  and  had  made  his  own 

The  llghtmng-eeeptie,  and  the  thuider-tfarone ; 

lYheieat  the  oUier  deniaens  of  air. 

In  xed-hoi  haste,  cried  oot,  '*  This  is  onftar  I" 

In  tmer  speech,  their  sndden  sympath^. 

Was  bat  tne  wish,  in  this  dethroning  pie 

To  hare  a  finger  {  some  witii  seciet  nope 

To  gain,  at  IcMt,  a  tolerably  rieh  sopL 

And  thos  the  feason  ftr  this  ^alherin^ 

Was  that  which  Iieland  now  ts  bolhenng — 

"  Who  ahall  be  Roler— who  shaU  make  the  Laws?^ 

Of  this  god-monster-meeting,  was  the  eanse. 

*  **  TrmTels  in  Oermany,  Italy,"  ftc    fit  sop.    VoL  iii.,  pw  Sia* 
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Trh#  iliirf  iiBBgit  tht  dinafMite  flu* 

The  afpimitB  to  **itnit  their  litde  hoöar»" 

Wcpt  wabcni  hvwwif  Ysmiib,  TO|id  Jors^ 

BbMXKTA,  Thvrm,  aad  th«  Toong  liov  L«vm 

JoTE*«  elaun  wm  tbis— "  Arwitery  A^Ii;'' 

That  Claim  whieh  seemi  ao  good  in  BotömtA  siglity 

And  yet  to  Lonis,  and  to  S^ain'a  701mg  qneen» 

Ig  nanght  bat  poiaoa  to  timr  paaoe^  I  iraeB. 

JoYB  teieflj  ttated  thoi,  hii  royal  tfaooglit : — 

''It  vaa,"  he  mid,  ««hia  ftartone  to  ba  broogfat' 

Into  that  hoDourable  bonie»  bj  Satubm, 

Who  there  waa  antoorat.  and  god-worid  pattern ; 

Thongh  now  fbr  past  misdeeda,'*  (Jotb  snook  b»  beftd») 

"  Such  as,  to  «Terj  natnial  ibding  dead, 

DeroiiriDg  Ua  own  infioita,  irttb  a  loorv 

Of  other  graTtt  ofliBooefi  eren  motB 

Obnoxiouf,  be  bad  agreed  to  abdicate 

The  Thxone  and  Crown^vbidi  hnrt  bia  bead  of  lata;. 

AU  bad  been  done  m  lore  and  kindnew,  nota  I 

Of  coone,  no  dnmgbt  of  seif/'  (Joirs  ^ar^d  bia  tfuoat) 

<*Bnt to  prooecd:  becaoee  he  m» big aon — 

Kot  for  aelf*mtrit — ^oot  for  good  decds  done— 

Bat  for  Dame  Cbance's  freue,  their  lairftd  hing 

He  likewise  waa,  and  thoogh  the  bearena  aboiud  nag, 

'Wiih  argumenta  and  leaBona,  wby  and  lunr» 

Birtb  onlj,  eoold  not  fit  die  filial  bnnr 

To  wear  the  fktber'a  crown ;  there  woold  be  atand 

King  OYer  all— «ir,  aea,  and  land." 

Thia  Speech  Znua  made  in  proad,  right  xoyal  tooe^ 

Then  gravely  tazn'd  awaj.    Hia  ploiding  done, 

A  mvrmnr  <if  applaaae  ran  throogh  the  erowd — 

One  ßierj  god  (^twaa  Mab«)  hnraad  aloud. 

Nezt  VgNVff  came,  enxobed  in  daialing  li^t» 
Her  onlj  Teil,  her  aannj  treaaea  brigbt ; 
The  magic  aone  endaap'd  her  alender  Ibm, 
And  ahed a glowinc beaotj, aoftand  wann, 
O'er  erery  limb  and  featore,  freah  aa  wben 
She  qoick  np-apmng;  to  aoamiar  gada  and  men, 
From  NKFTüMB'a  green  aea^home.    Biest  be  the  day 
That  bathed  the  carth  in  beanty'a  porple  ray. 
8be  bald  her  pleaanre-eopp  with  roaea  erown'd ; 
«Bcbold my  Claim!"  die  cried.    Dxaha frown'd. 


^  SSang  af  Vttam. 

"Satv  iroold  yoa  notrrather  be  gay— bag^f; 

Tnan  airfemn  fbrerer  and  graw  ? 
And  ipoold  yoa  not  ratbar  be  amging  all  daji 
Than  enaking  a  ravaa-lüw  atcfa? 
Than  drink  of  my  enp, 

It  ia  nactar  divine ; 
Oh,  drink  bat  one  drop, 
Te  ara  minel— ye  aramina  1 

**  Sar,  wonld  yoa  not  radier  hava  bloaaona  aalflawMSi 

Than  thiatlaa,  and  nettica,  and  weeda? 
And  wonld  yon  not  latbar  tfarang  Mirtb'a  aamy  boven, 
Tbaa  fi»llow  wfaara  pala  Sorrow  laada? 
Than  drink  ofm^  oop^ 

It  ia  SMOtar  divma ; 
Ob»  drink  bot  one  dtop^ 
Taataalne!«— ycaiaiaiaal  j 
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*'  Theo  come  widi  me !  come,  ye  that  love  mirth  aad  Joj, 

The  ardent,  the  voiing,  and  the  free ! 
I  will  feed  yoa  with  friüti,  which  nor  wtiate  nor  doy— 
Your  lifie  one  bright  sun-nty  shall  be. 
Then  drink  of  my  cap, 

It  it  nectar  diTine ; 
Oh,  drink  bnt  one  drop— 
Ye  are  minel — ^ye  are  mine  I*' 

And  Venus  ceased  her  song,  and  round  her  knelt 
The  yonnger  |;ods  and  goddesses,  wbo  feit 
Deep  in  thcdr  inmoet  soul  her  every  word ; 
E'en  JuFiTBR  to  kindly  smile  was  stirr'd. 
Blashing,  ihe  tum*d  away,  and  o*er  her  brow 
She  shook  her  sparkling  hair,  to  veil  its  glow. 
And  Casting  down  her  yiolet-colour'd  eyes 
Beneath  their  white  lids,  bsshfuUy  she  flies, 
As  if  to  hide  her  'mid  that  groap  of  maids. 
Vain  thonght ! — ^for  as  at  mom  the  night-star  fades. 
And  brilliant  snnlight  floods  the  sl^  alone. 
So  brighter  than  them  all,  bright  Veicds  shone ! 

Then  Pallas  came,  with  slow  and  stately  tread, 
With  Wisdom*8  halo  circling  o'er  her  head ; 
Upon  her  band  was  placed  her  dolefol  bird, 
And  ever  and  anon  bis  cry  was  heard. 
Poor  Pallas  ! — ^tmth  must,  e'en,  alss,  confess, 
That  in  yonr  highly  onbecoming  dress—- 
Yonr  heunet,  so  old-fashion*d,  rnsty,  grim, 
Besides  your  hideous  owl-embodied  whim, 
Your  shield,  encrusted  with  the  Gorgon's  head, 
Your  sword  and  breastplate,  were  not  charms  to  lead 
A  crowd  of  worsbippers,  like  those  which  last 
At  Aphboditr's  glancing  feet  were  cast 
Your  noble  featurei — ret  so  still  and  cold ; 
Your  finn-set  Ups,  ana  large  eyes  flashing  bold — 
All  eloquently  proved,  that  Loyc  nor  Mirth 
Presidea  o'er  yonr  full-arm'd  wondrous  birth. 

QPftt  %ptt^  of  ^Pallas. 

'*  The  lady  bright  and  gay,  who  lately  spoke,  or  rather  sang, 

And  f  rom  ye  gods,  such  wild  enthusiastic  homage  rnng,** 

MiNXRTA  said^  half  scomfully,  "  hath  laid  her  weighty  daim 

To  royal  power,  and  world-command,  in  Pleasure*s  lightsome  name. 

Shall  fools*-loTed  Jes^  and  witless  Langhter,  only  rule  the  world? 

Shall  heaTen-bom  gniding  Reasoo,  firom  her  sacred  seat  be  hnrt'd? 

Shall  gods  aboye,  and  men  on  earth,  to  thou^htless  gaiety  bow  ? 

To  empty  nothingnesses  give  their  solemn  life-paid  tow  ? 

Or  rather,  shall  not  Wisdom,  dear-bou^ht  Virtne,  god>like  Learnini^ 

Stand  forth  as  hononr*d  goTemors,  which  Right  and  Wrong  discenung» 

Distribute  jnstly-eam'd  rewards  snd  punisfaments  with  skill. 

And  cherish  warml^  eaoh  good  thing,  while  pressing  back  each  ill? 

Say,  for  ye  alone  this  serioos  question  can  decide— 

My  Claim  is  Wisdom*s  majesty,  which  none  bat  fools  deride." 

She  pass'd  away,  and  stood  alone — apart ; 
But  on  her  brow,  no  feelbg  of  her  heart 
Wasjpainted ;  all  was  self-enwrspD'd  and  cold, 
As  Wisdom  is,  and  erer  was  of  oid. 


And  whoie  that  spectre-frame — ^that  face  of 
Those  eyes  like  fire-balls,  fiercely  buming  there  ? 
*Tis  Plvtus,  god  of  wealth,  whose  miser-breast 
The  lerpent  Avarice  erer  gnaw'd ;  small  rest, 
Scant  joy  he  knew,  fbr  this  engrossing  pain— 
This  dcadly  angnish — ^this  feil  sonl-plagae  stain. 
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He  itood  befoi«  th'  angast  aoembly ;  wordt 
His  parch'd  Ups  uttei^d  noi — ^his  yeUow  hoards 
Pleaded  his  cause,  with  ftr  more  eloquence 
Than  speecb  e*er  prompted  by  Divinett  Senie ; 
And,  as  he  gaxed,  hif  ejes  sbone  wild  and  bright, 
As  beaoons  flamin^  throagb  the  tronbled  night; 
Then  suddenly,  with  tremUing  hands,  he  drew 
His  treasnre  dose,  as  thougb  its  magie  Tiew 
Woold  kindle  up  in  other  hearts  the  fire 
Consoming  his,  th*  anhaIlow*d  gold-desiie  i 
He  ffiared  aroond,  and  then  wiUi  feTerish  gait, 
With  stealthy  glances,  scawls  of  fear  and  hate, 
He,  too,  pass'd  by ;  and  'midst  that  radiant  crowd, 
His  care-worn,  haggard  brow,  as  midnight  show'd. 

Last  oame  the  mischief-working  rosy  Boy, 
His  look  all  Innocence,  Delight  and  Joy; 
His  bow  was  in  his  soft  and  tiny  band — 
That  bow  ia  slight ;  bat  oh,  a  mighty  wand 
Wherewith  to  role  the  world  I    And  Lote,  too^  knows» 
That  he  as  fire  can  melt  the  flrosen  snows ; 
And  that  before  bis  infant-seeming  might 
Sinks  down  the  stoatest  heart,  as  when  a  blight 
Unseen,  bat  feit,  breathes  over  piain  and  wood. 
And  flower  and  tree,  which  erst  so  firmly  stood, 
Proclaims  its  power  in  drooping  leayes  and  air. 
And  sometimes  Death— if  tender,  yonnff,  and  fiur. 
There  was  a  general  smile,  when  nttle  Lots 
Came  boldly  there,  his  Claims  and  rights  to  proye ; 
And  royal  Joyb'b  ambrodal  carls  were  shaken, 
As  he  some  merry  quin  and  erank  had  taken ; 
Bat  Lote  look'd  round — the  joyous  and  the  fi«e» 
And  not  a  whit  for  one  to  care  seem'd  he. 

tf^c  Spcrc^  nnn  Song  of  ICobe, 

**  A  pretty  set  of  efadmants,  sure ! 

With  argumenta  and  reasons, 
Extremely  likely  to  endnre 

The  wear  of  old  Time's  seasons  I 

**  We'U  first  disenss  that  tinkling  bell* 

Hereditary  Right; 
Dear  Jote,  you  sound  it  Tcry  well. 

Bat  then— the  metal's  light 

**  You  clüm  the  throne  in  Saturm^s  name, 

And  ery, '  I  am  his  Heir ;' 
If  we  may  trust  the  babbler  Farne, 

Yoa*Te  little  honoor  there. 

**  And  do  you  likewise,  pra^*  inherit 

Your  father's  soul  and  mmd? 
I  wish  that  I  could  add  his  merit ; 

Bot  this  we'll  leave  behind. 

'*  His  style  of  tho^ght— his  way  of  deed, 

Are  you  therewith  imboed  ? 
If  so,  ye  motbers,  oh,  take  heed, 

He'U  haTe  the  baby  stew'd  1 

**  And  if  ^rou  cfaoose  to  graso  tho  relns 

Were  gi^en  him  (not  you), 
Take  with  them  all  bis  caies  and  pain** 

Ifis  hated  name  take,  too. 


«  And  thm^  y«m  atand^.«  Siond  Tow, 

And  Nationt  ronnd  jaa  IUI ; 
Yoa*a  ha^  bot  Noonoal  CUef-psirar, 

For  hoiwm  nkm  ov«r  alll 

**  And  beanteons  Vnira»  dnwDMilthoii  dwt  FlMMoeinidM  tfat  fphera? 
That  roie-erownUwine-ciipt  mntiii^  high,  eao  qaentt  te  qre  GneTs  teart  ? 
That  days  and  ycan  fionramad  in  Joj,  in  thwighftfWMai  aad.g|et^ 
Can  flu  the  Tortex  of  tha  hoai^  and  atiU  ita  laging  aea.? 

**  No;  ehaina  cf  fiagile  nay  hodi,  and aoaolad odooia  twinad. 
An  an  too  trwH  and  weah»  thia  au^itj  nnivaiaa  to  bind; 
Stern  Age,  and  WiadQn^  aradier  dwy  wnold  Uno»  yoarapd^ 
And  Tnnoofnfta  wonld  snaig  yonr  linka,  aa  flax  bj  toiehaa  triad, 

«■Ton  «annot,  nnamatedt  gain  traa  pRMelTlea  or  ftianda ; 
Soeh  nopdaiity  as  joim  In  flamdcaa  auMULe  atill  enda; 
Woald  oooqner,  Uitnk  tob,  in  the  itrilie,  the  modwr  or  tha  child? 
]>eep^  earnett,  fidthihi  Lots,  or  ünaiPATios»  gay  and  wild? 

«*  Yet  hida  my  anour  hnoagtl  Ifay  flowerit  and  diade  iti  deaAj  barb. 
And  lion-hettti,  and  ewla-aoala»  thon  then  wilt  rein  and  carbi 
Bol  aee,  tho  amptre  of  tha  wotld  maj  not  be  granted  tfaae^ 
For  Pkasore  cannot  ooaqner  Loto»  or  band  tttm  WladoBü'a  knae. 

^  Bat  think  not,  PALLAa»  thoagh  I  ahaw 

Tbou  grtatar  art  than  PiMme^ 
I  do  not  phMa  thaa  te  balow 

The  10 jal  atandardi*! 


**  And  canat  thou  think  lo  gofani  allt 

Wh«i  erer  by  thy  sida 
Is  onor  whoae  eofteat  whispoM  call, 

Can  make  thy  power  beliad? 

**  No,  Pallas!  Wiadom,  Virtae,  Leaniing, 

Are  gifka  and  aocndenti^ 
As  odoor-barks,  which  home  retnming. 

Diffusa  thetr  praoioos  aaenta. 

**  Until  the  lephyr^s  silken  wings 

Are  laden  with  perftune. 
And  CTcry  bird  with  rapture  aings 

In  Natore'a  liTing  tomb. 

^  And  thos  thy  gifts  are  odonra  flnng 

Among  the  iona  of  men; 
And  many  a  raptore-aoog^  haTC  sang 

From  tomb-like  cell  and  den. 

**  Yet  though  thon  chcer*8t  man%  pügrimage^ 

Thou  rarst  not  Qoeen  aboTa ; 
For  e*en  thy  most  laborioos  aaga 

Woold  tarn  from  thee  to  Love. 

**  And  Pldtub,  gold-niad  aa  dioa  art, 

Thoa  mast  indsed  ba  blind, 
If  thou  canst  ftncy  anjr  heart. 

Itaelf  in  chalns  woud  bind. 

«  And  what  is  lova  of  weatth  and  atorcv 

l^t  fbtters  forgad  of  gold, 
>Ai^«h  chain  the  Spirit  bom  to  aoar, 

M*  lleahly  serpents'  hold ! 

*«  vii^Ml  oharmsthoa  haat,  I  gfant  thaa  well, 

Vuf  iiMa  and  maidena-toOk 
\^  K^^  i^hMÄl^  ibr  tiiy  Inoro  sali 
U  iv\  ayifit^moming  dew. 
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««FnülDnael  (nayvdoD'flooiteRMi, 

Dmt  Jot%  or  rm  imdcne)— 
I  mark'd  yoiir  Jvno*B  Jealons  tots, 

I  own  yoar  twiwur»  won. 

**  Bai  /bad  betn  Iwfin«  yoa  thera; 

If  not,  your  goldiB  duviMr, 
"Whieh  feU  so  aoAl j  o*«r  the  fiür, 

Hid  had  nor  fiirae  aor  powier. 

** Cht  Lote  is  tha king of Ki^ heaTea and  aarth— 

The  nüer  and  guide ; 
Born  wUh  Cnation's  ivild  sphaK-ziidiing  liirtli, 

When  Gbaoa  low  ngbadL 

**  The  old  and  the  jonng  all  bend  Iowly  to  me— 

I  make  the  wiienwlf ; 
Th'  nalearn'd  dcep  M ysteries  of  Natoie  ean  see 

When  LoTX  their  hearts  rules. 

**  The  stan ,  with  their  mnnc  which  gods  only  hear, 

Are  gOTem'd  by  me ; 
And  I  call,  when  the  moon  shineth  brilliant  and  elear, 

To  tiie  tides  of  the 


<•  I  haye  breathed  in  eaeh  stone  of  the  earth's  jeweü'd  um, 

A  lif e  and  a  aool : 
And  mir  sittrit  it  is,  bids  the  magnet  to  toza 

To  the  fhr  Northern  Pole. 

**  Tha  naen-cfadlad  bnds»  thej  an  wakan'd  bj  Lotb 

To  ^axe  on  the  sky ; 
And  myroice  sonnds  from  earth  to  the  moist  donda  abora 

when  wither'd  and  cby. 

**  I  glow  in  the  lainbow's  soft  oolonrs  of  light 

When  thonder-cloods  rage ; 
And  I  look  on  the  earth  ftom  the  pitnets  of  ns^ 

Genmüng  heatan's  blne  page. 

«Eaeh  insect  and  weed«  whieh  ihe  Strang  winda  disperse^ 

With  my  instinet  is  rife— 
Ohl  Lo)Ts  ia  the  lordof  the  Wide  nnifani^ 

ForLovaisLinl" 

He  ceased ;  and  only  deepest  silenoe  reign'd— 
Hia  words  all  hearta  had  moved  aad  tfaen  endudnad; 
Moof^  bot  flosh'd  oheeka  aad  downeast  eyea  weve  aaen. 
E'enDzAir,  in  her  moonlika,  sÜTery  sheen, 


Thooght  on  her  yoong  Emdtmiok,  and  sigfa'd ; 
Then  startbg»  soogfat  her  tell-tale  Unsh  to  hid& 

"*  Baign,  theo,"  criad  Jot%  in  haait-wild  aeataqrt 

**  I  see  my  birthright's  only  fiuitasy. 

Come!  I  will be äe first to take the tows ! " 

'^HoikMh!"  Said  Lots;  «"why,  Zbus»  whare ia yoor  aoa« f 

Think  yoa  that  banUe  sosptre,  eoshkm'd  thioi 

Thit  etfth.aamm'd,  gUdei  headadia-giyittg  e 

Have  any  oharma  for  ona  who  feels  bis  might 

Perrades  ths  All,  with  soul,  and  lüb,  and  Ugbt— 

Who  feels  that  all  things  live  and  more  by  him— 

P^pom  Gods,  who  in  the  e^her  float  aad  swim 

Down  to  the  earth-bora  insael  world»  nnsssn 

By  maa's  groas  seaaa,  as  thoogh  ii  had  not  been? 

Tat  one  muat  be  onr  lordi    What  say  ya,  then« 

Anoint  we,  Jove,  ths  khio  or  ooaa  ahd  lODf  ? 

'Twas  done  with  lond  aechnm    eaeh  took  tha  oath ; 
Bat  PAULAa  saerelly  waa  loialy  wvoCh  i 
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And  CTcr  firom  that  dar,  a  deadly  fend 

'Twixt  her  and  Lovb  rermented  hath,  and  lirew*d» 

Bat  little  eareth  he  for  her :  her  shield 

So  strong;  he  hrcaki,  as  fire-eontnmt-d  reed ; 

Her  best-ioved  proeeWtes  he  slily  smites ; 

And  oft  her  Tree  of  Ejiowledge  finiüeas  blighti. 

Oh,  Love  and  Wifldom,  qnarrel  as  ye  maj, 

Te  shall  embraee,  in  that  dread  latter  daj ! 

And  who  can  call  that  boy's  prood  daim  a  boait — 

Hii  power  omnipotent — a  strav,  wind-tots'd  ? 

For  Boonds  it  not  in  erery  leaf  and  tree — 

In  eyerj  tiny  grass-blade  on  the  lea  ? 

Do  hiroB  not  fweU  the  Toioe  in  heaven-hid  song  ? 

Do  bees  not  murmnr  it  the  heath  among? — 

Na  j,  if  it  not  religion's  Mighty  Whole, 

Whisper'd  and  sang  ftom  haman  sool  to  soal  ? 

The  Toice,  which  welcomed  young  creation's  birth, 

"LovE,  Lote,  ib  Breath  and  Life  of  Beaten  and  Barth! 


COURTENAY  OF  WALREDDON.» 


One  of  the  sweetest  plcasures  of  the  romance-reader — if  he  belong  to 
the  real  order  of  readers,  and  can  ^Te  up  the  "  reins  of  his  imagina- 
tion  into  his  author's  hands  "— comes  in  by  way  of  postscript  to  his 
perusal  of  a  fine  work;  and  only  begins  when  he  has  äiut  up  the  Uist 
▼olume,  and  found  a  feeling  of  regret  that  he  has  come  to  the  end  of 
it,  mingling  with  a  crowd  of  other  sensations.  This  supplementary 
pleasore  he  enjojs,  in  a  commimicatiTe,  comparatiTe,  and  semi- 
critical  chat  with  an  intelligent  fellow-reader  of  the  storj,  who  is  not 
at  all  ashamed  of  his  sensibilities. 

With  such  a  companion^  who  knows  Courtenaj  and  Cinderella  as 
well  as  we  do— who  has,  like  us,  caught  a  starüing  glimpse  of  the 
awe-inspiring  Lady  Howard,  in  her  passionate  communion  with  the 
mysterious  picture,  and  listened  to  the  moaning  whispers  of  old 
Constance  Behenna  in  the  dark  confessional,  overlooking  that  solemn 
catholic  chapel — secret  and  hushed  as  the  dungeon  and  the  grave» 
irom  which  it  yields  an  escape — ^we  can  talk  by  the  hour  and  never 
tire.  It  is  like  the  delightful  half-hour's  discussion  on  tragedy  and 
farce,  upon  the  retum  home  from  the  plaj. 

Bat  to  relate  our  impressions,  and  to  impress  the  reader,  bj  meana 
of  that  more  measured  enthusiasm  which  flows  from  the  pen,  is  quite 
another  thing;  andoften  a  disappointing  one.  Criticism,  in  the  caae 
of  such  works  as  the  one  before  us,  should  come  gushing  from  the 
Ups.  While  the  joyous  emotions  of  the  blood,  and  the  high  intd» 
lectual  excitement  raised  by  the  reading  of  Mrs.  Bray's  admirable  ro- 
mance,  are  in  füll  play,  written  language  shrinks  into  inexpresslyeness; 
the  words  look  cold  as  thej  fall  upon  the  paper — ^ink  seems  to  cfaiU 
them, 

With  the  deepest  admiration,  not  only  of  the  talents  exerdsed 
U|Km  this  romance,  but  of  the  wise  and  humane  gOTcrnment  of  them, 
ausl  the  **  swect  uses  of  humanity"  which  they  are  made  to  serye, 
\>o  welcome  "  Courtenay  of  Walreddon  ^  (a  romance  of  the  West,  in 

*  A  Romanee  of  the  Weit    By  Mrs.  Bray. 
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the  dajs  of  the  civil  war)  as  a  tale  framed  in  all  its  parts  to  communi- 
cate  those  literary  pleasures  which  are  longest  remembered,  and  most 
frequentlj  to  be  renewed.  To  a  story  woven  of  several  mjsteries, 
skilfullj  preserved,  while  thej  often  verge  npon  Solution,  is  added  that 
higher  interest,  which  belongs  exclusivelj  to  the  exposition  of  cha- 
racter,  whoso  natural  workings  alone,  when  directed  by  a  master-hand, 
like  that  of  Mrs.  Bray,  are  sufficient  to  enchain  us.  Quite  indepen- 
dent  of  the  curious  and  exciting  situations  in  which  thej  are  re- 
lativelj  placed,  the  living  characters  here  retain  our  sjmpathies  to 
the  last,  holding  sway  over  us,  like  portraits,  when  the  eyes  are  beut 
directly  upon  us,  and  move  as  we  move. 

Lady  Howard  is  one  of  these  realities.  Her  history  is  deeply 
affecting,  but  the  chief  interest  originates  in  herseif.  Woman's 
nature — ^its  profoundest  recesses  of  grief,  its  loftiest  points  of  courage, 
its  firmest  and  most  wonderful  capacity  to  endure,  its  exquisite  and 
almost  angelic  sensibility,  even  when  the  heart  is  steeledbyprejudices 
and  pride — ^is  illustrated  in  this  character,  with  a  calm,  conscious,  un- 
failing  power,  which  "  teils ''  at  every  turn  of  the  stränge  maze 
through  which  we  breathlessly  foUow  her.  We  have  scarcely  seen 
Lady  Howard,  when  awe  mingles  itself  with  our  admiration.  We 
notice  every  expression  of  her  countenance;  we  mark  particularly 
whatever  she  does,  however  trivial  it  may  be;  and  each  woi^  sheutters 
falls  upon  the  ear  with  an  emphasis,  quite  unforced,  but  irresistibly 
impressive. 

A  striking  proof  of  her  power  over  the  mind  is  feit  long  before  the 
Story  has  advanced  far.  Lady  Howard  is  a  widow,  not  young  but 
beautiful,  with  a  mind  more  queenlike  than  her  person,  and  wealth 
which  (her  daughter  having  mysteriously  disappeared  in  infancy)  she 
is  to  bequeath  to  the  young  cavalier,  Courtenay.  There  is  some  secret 
sorrow — ^veiled,  however,  by  such  a  proud  yet  tender  reserve,  as  to  be 
sacred;  and  her  simple  wish  that  an  apartment  or  t>vo  in  her  house 
may  be  held  as  private  rooms,  to  be  entered  but  at  her  own  desire, 
acquires  tlie  character  of  a  solemn  injunction.  And  when,  in  a  care- 
less  mood,  entering  the  library  to  get  bis  Phsedon,  as  a  eure  for  idle- 
ness,  Courtenay  makes  accidental  discovery  of  the  passionate  sorrows  of 
his  benefactress,  her  reserve  cast  off,  her  pride  prostrate,  her  whole 
soul  luxuriating  in  the  tendemess  or  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  long 
recoUections — ^we  shrink  back,  with  the  awe-struck  intruder,  as  from 
profanation.  We  read  with  hushed  breath,  and  watch  his  retreating 
footsteps  with  terror,  lest  the  soft  carpet  should  give  forth  a  Single 
echo;  and  it  is  a  literal  fact  (only  to  be  stnted  as  a  token  of  the  im- 
pressiveness  of  the  picture)  that  when  the  scene  was  past,  we  bccamc 
conscious  of  having,  during  those  still  momcnts,  tumed  the  \ery  leaves 
of  the  book  silently. 

And  not  less  mcmorable,  in  an  opposite  spirit,  is  the  carly  scene  in 
the  villagc  church,  where  we  first  meet  the  two  gentler  specimens  of 
beauty  and  truth  in  woman;  when  Cindcrclla,  the  young,  tall,  gracefui 
gipsy  girl  and  her  eider  companion,  entcr  the  edifice  sacred  to  divinc 
worship,  and  mect,  instead  of  Christian  chority,  in  such  a  place,  looks 
of  cold  scorn  and  haughty  repronch ;  until,  as  the  humble,  shrinking 
«ufferers,  unadmitted  to  any  seat  by  humnn  pity,  are  about  to  take 
their  seats  on  the  stone  pavement,  a  divinity,  acting  in  accordancc 
with  her  angcl-like  appeaiance,  opens  a  pcw-door,  and  beckons  to  the 
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HeAYT  18  the  hand  of  barbttic  power  npoa  the  ooiiq[iieted  Bhodkos;  bot 
the  Chnstun  phTsician  Telephus  bis  snatched  the  emir  frmn  the  fiTtTe,  and 
the  aon  of  the  luJiph's  representative  xererenoes  the  preserver  of  his  fiither. 
Hia  heart,  gentle  as  noble,  is  drawn  to  the  Christian  oy  another  charm  than 
gratitude  and  rererenoe— the  superhnman  beauty  of  \üb  mndchild  Aja^athonia. 
Permitted  to  enter  as  a  euest  within  the  8age*8  nrotected  dwelling,  the  joune 
soldier,  with  a  spirit  haSf  Cfariatiaoized  by  birth  as  well  as  symnathy,  holds 
high  oonvene  with  Telephus,  and  has  the  still  dearer  privilege  of  list^üng  to 
the  accents  of  a  voice  sweet  as  tiie  gales  of  Zimboli  or  honey  of  Fhüemras. 
There,  perhaps,  bis  spirit  is  galled  at  the  idea  of  a  hoosehold  task  assigned  to 
the  lo^  Aflttthonia;  bot  the  young Saracen heaxa  meekly  the  jnatifying  worda 
of  the  physician : — 

**'  The  Parthian  kings  derotcd  their  leisoie  to  foirag  and  sharpeninff  tfae  headi 
of  theb  arrows,*  replied  Telephas,  with  a  smile.  . '  <£ropiis,  hing  of  Haoedoniav 
amiised  himsalf  witn  the  inrention  of  hoosehold  lamps ;  Attalas,  of  Pagamni» 
whoin  bis  saljeels  called  Philometer,  with  the  cnltme  of  hemlook,  heUebore,  and 
otber  vegetable  poisons,  not  fbr  eril  purpose,  bot  the  advanocment  of  seienoe. 
What  better  nse,  I  pray  thee,  hath  an  old  man  for  bis  last  few  earthly  momenü  on 
the  Terge  of  etemity,  than  the  assnagement  of  the  wanti  and  sonerinos  of  hia 
ftllow-creatares?  Contemplation,  that  Tolaptnoosness  of  the  sonl  whiä  is  tlie 
original  sin  of  a  philosophle  natore,  demandeth,  so  to  say,  the  expiation  of  good 
Wortes.  '  Do  the  daty  that  lies  nearest  to  thee!'  said  ooe  of  the  best  inspirä  of 
mankind;  and  thoo^h  to  few  is  given  to  bod  or  engralt  the  branelies  of  the  tree  of 
hnowledge,  to  none  is  it  denied  to  cberish  the  hyssop  on  the  walL' " 

Yelid  Ustena  with  bis  ear  to  the  leamed  one,  bat  his  sonl  listens  wheo  Aga» 
thonia  speaks ;  and  in  his  tent,  amid  the  watches  of  the  night,  her  Toloe  ateals 
into  his  memory  like  ahaunting  strain  of  music.  He  meditates  on  her  hematy^ 
her  gentleneis,  her  filial  piety — and  then  on  the  impaasable  abyas  between 
Ihem.  Once  more  Love  b^un  him  to  the  valley,  in  which,  lily-like,  she  Uocma 
•nd  lives.  Fast  the  citjr-sabarbs,  with  the  dark  masses  of  their  %-tree8| 
acroas  the  dim  slopes  with  the  ollve*B  cheerless  foliage,  thron^  the  orange- 
groves  at  the  fbot  of  Zimboli — ^then  by  the  clustering  hvacinths,  and  the  spray 
of  the  monntain-torrent — nntil  he  Stands  by  the  rostfing  plsne-trees,  wbose 
shade  is  as  the  threshold  of  the  beautÜul  Rhodian's  refnse. 

There  now  are  awüting  him  tidings  of  fresh  persecutions  of  fhe  children  of 
tiie  Gross,  decreed  by  the  implacabinty  of  his  mther. — **  And  behold,  as  two 
dew-drops  trembüng  on  a  leax  at  mom,  when  shaken  by  an  angry  breeze,  nnite 
indtsaoloDly  fbr  erer,  those  two  unsullied  beings,  moved  by  the  tronbles  of  the 
boor,  inclined  towards  each  other  fbr  support,  tiÜ  their  yonng  hearts  trembled 
into  one.** 

And  with  the  sweetness  of  Christianity  in  his  disposition,  he  listens  deferen- 
tially  to  lesBons  tnm  the  Ups  of  Telephus,  while  his  mind  draws  light  from 
the  mild  eyee  of  Agathonia : — 

** '  When  thy  second  kalipb,  O  Velid,'  resnmed  the  old  man,  *dispersed  the 
eonqnered  treasozes  of  Chosroes,  stors  feil  into  the  hands  of  thy  people  of  an  Indian 
gom,  wkerewith,  mistaking  it  for  salt,  they  made  bitter  their  bread ;  beinf  the 
csnwbor  destined  to  Ulnminate  the  cooits  of  kings.  For  howbeit  of  like  sembunce 
to  the  eye,  the  one  bometh  with  a  laabent  flame  and  gratefbl  fimgranee ;  while  the 
other  saTooreth  the  Ibod  of  man  preserYing  it  fifom  cormptton.~-So  is  it  betwizt 
Faith  and  Reason/  ** 

Bot  a  convulsion  borsts  upon  their  cahn  disooorse,  and  it  is  silenced  for  erer. 
Treaohay  sieaes  upon  the  young  VeÜd ;  he  is  drugged,  and  carried  across 
the  sea  into  cupü^nty ;  and  at  the  mmonr  of  bis  death  (the  wicked  device  of 
tiie  JewB,  who  had  bome  ftlse  witness,  to  ensender  wrath  against  the  Chris« 
tiaos),  the  emir*8  retaliatiTO  ]M)wer  fidls  upon  Telephus  and  Agathonia.  Death 
snatohas  its  white-haired  victim  ere  the  ezecntioner  can  Stretch  forth  his  hand; 
bot  ofer  the  flinty  way,  from  the  prisoo-cell  to  the  stake,  the  bleeding  feet  of 
the  angel-maiden  passed,  and  all  her  agony  ended  u  the  ory  of  astonishment 
and  exoltaftioa  arose  prochuming  the  arnvaf  of  theieleaaed,  Uie  frenaed  Yelid. 
There  was  a  third  gnve  dug  in  the  desolate  Valley.     It  ii  n  beantiful  story. 
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Palm4ea9es.    By  Richard  Monckton  Mllnes. 

"  Eastward  roll  the  orbs  of  heaven, 
Westward  tend  tbe  thoughts  of  men; 
Let  the  Poet,  natare-driven. 
Wander  eastward  now  and  theo. 

"  There  the  calm  of  life  comparing 
With  bis  Europe'a  hasy  £ite, 
Let  bim,  gladlj  bomeward  faring, 
Leam  to  laboor  and  to  wait" 

This  litüe  "  monüity*'  rendered  in  music,  forms  the  appropriate  thoughtful 
motte  to  the  impressions  which  Mr.  Milnes  has  here  reoorded  in  another  volume 
of  those  poetical  compositions  bj  which  he  has  become  agreeablj  known  to 
readers  or  the  higher  and  n^ore  reflective  class ;  impressions  resulting  from 
excursions  made  by  him  in  the  Levant  and  Egypt  during  tbe  winter  before  last 
Not  ambitious  of  adding  to  the  long  catalogue  of  "  Tours  "  and  '*  Kambles,'* 
and  of  bestowing  a  superflaous  prose-volume  upon  the  world,  bis  Üiooghts  took 
the  form  most  coneenial  to  them,  and  whether  tuming  upon  matters  connected 
with  onr  moral  bemg,  or  on  objects  picturesque  and  peciuiar  that  met  bis  sight 
ibr  the  first  time,  or  associated  themselves  with  images  of  the  scenes  then  pre- 
sent  to  him  derived  from  reading,  they  insensibly  blossomed  into  veise,  and 
breathed  their  fragiance  in  song. 

Mr.  Milnes  does  not  profess  to  have  made  discoveries,  or  to  have  anything 
startling  to  teil  of  Eastem  manners  and  customs ;  nor  does  he  even  seek  to 
place  before  our  eyes  the  course  of  daily  existence,  or  the  incidental  romance, 
of  Mohammedan  countries,  with  any  display  of  gorgeous  oolouiing  and 
artistic  eflfect ;  yet  in  the  judicious  remarks  wmch  introduce  bis  poems  to  the 
reader,  he  professes  to  be  doubtful  whether  some  of  bis  pictures  of  ordinary 
life  in  the  East  may  not  appear  novel  and  stränge ;  as  assuredly  they  will  to 
all  (and  the  all  is  many)  wno  have  derived  their  notions  of  Eastem  domesticity 
*'•  much  more  from  the  ballet  than  realitv.**  Having  set  us  right  upon  one  or 
two  points,  he  remarks,  in  reference  to  the  religious  faith  of  the  people  he  was 
amongst^- 

'^  I  never  experienced  a  stronger  Impression  than  the  first  day  I  spent  in  a 
Mohammedan  country ;  it  is  like  retuming,  at  one  leap,  to  the  old  dbpensation 
— to  the  condition  of  mankind  Standing,  without  mediation,  without  sympathy» 
alone,  beneath  the  will  and  might  of  God.  There  the  wbole  of  life  goes  on  m 
the  distinct  presence  of  tbe  Invisible ;  there  prayer  is  no  special  mental  pro- 
cess,  but  a  piain  act  of  dutiful  Service,  a  mere  obedience  of  the  laws  and  con« 
ditions  of  existence ;  there  reverence  is  the  distinction  between  man  and  the 
inferior  animals,  and  the  scofFer  and  scomer  would  be  rebels  against  the  com- 
mon sense  and  decency  of  mankind.  This  feeling  accounts  for  much  of  tbe 
Mohammedan  estimation  and  treatment  of  Franks  in  religious  matters.  The 
Homan-catholic  and  Greek  churches  are  generally  believed  to  include  all 
Christians,  and  both  these  forros  of  worship  appear  to  them  idolatrous,  and 
thus  treasonable  against  the  one  absolute  God.  Protestantism,  from  its  ab* 
scnce  of  Symbols  and  its  reverence  for  the  written  word,  would  have  more 
points  of  contact  with  them  but  for  its  apparent  disregard  of  the  duty  of  prayer. 
Frotestants  are  called  '  men  w^ithout  prayer  :*  and,  in  fact,  are  generally 
looked  on  as  atheists.  An  Imän,  when  told  that  the  protestants  prayed  in 
private,  shook  his  head  doubtingly,  and  said,  *  Ko,  no, — Prayer  is  much  too 
good  an  act  to  be  concealed ;  were  it  done  at  all,  nobody  could  be  ashamed 
of  it.' " 

The  poems,  nearly  forty  in  number,  are  all  brief,  and  all  of  nearly  ecjual 
inerit ;  although  the  subject,  or  form  of  verse,  or  attractiveness  of  illustration, 
may  confer  on  several  a  superior  interest  to  others.  A  calmness,  deepening 
almost  into  solemnity,  characterizes  many  of  them ;  in  others,  there  is  a 
warmer  feeling  of  life  and  sunshine ;  and  in  some  we  have  passages  of  the  most 
eosy  graceful,  and  animated  description. 
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CHAPTER  THE  8EVENTH. 

BOW  TBE  MABQUtt  DX  aUUCAED  HSLPED  TO  BID  HB.  8AZMT-J0BN  OV  AN 

dCUllBBANCE. 

SooN  after  the  attack  upon  the  seijeant  related  in  a  previous 
chapter,  and  \rhile  he  and  Proddj  were  making  the  best  of 
their  way  towards  Whitehall  Stairs,  two  men  were  stagsering 
aloDg  Stonecutter's  AUey,  a  narrow  passage  near  the  norUi-east 
angle  of  Saint  James's  Park  communicating  with  Pall  Mall, 
supporting  themselves  as  they  proceeded  against  the  wall,  and 
erer  and  anon  giving  utterance  to  a  groan  or  an  execration.  From 
the  di£Bculty  and  uncertainty  of  the  progress  of  these  persons,  it 
jnight  have  been  supposed  that  they  were  affected  by  liquor ;  but 
when  they  came  within  the  ränge  of  a  lamp  which  bumt  at  the 
comer  of  the  alley,  it  was  seen  from  their  ghastly  looks,  as  well 
as  firom  the  State  of  their  attire,  that  they  were  both  severely 
wounded.  On  reaching  the  lamp-post,  the  foremost  of  the  two 
caught  hold  of  it  to  prevent  himself  from  falliney  and  dedared 
with  an  oath,  that  he  could  go  no  further.  Ine  conversation 
that  ensued  between  him  and  his  companion  was  maintained  in 
FrencL 

'<  Fiends  seize  him  T  exclaimed  the  man,  in  accents  rendered 
hoarse  with  pain.  ^'I  believe  he  has  done  for  me.  Who  would 
have  thought  it  would  tum  out  so  unluckily.  Two  to  one,  we 
ouffht  to  have  been  more  than  a  match  for  him.  But  engaging 
wim  that  man  is  likc  fighting  with  the  devil.  One  is  sure  to 
have  the  worst  of  it     He  has  an  arm  of  iron." 

<'  I  wouldn't  have  proposed  the  Job,"  groaned  the  other  in 
reply,  **  but  I  thought  we  could  come  upon  him  unawares.  He 
boasts  he  is  never  taken  by  surprise,  and  after  this,  I  shall  credit 
Ihe  assertion«'' 

*'  If  he  had  not  a  scuU  as  thick  as  a  block  of  marble,  and  as 
hard,  I  should  have  cut  him  down,"  rejoined  the  fint  Speaker. 

**  And  if  he  were  made  of  ordinary  stuff  he  must  have  dropped 
after  the  thrust  I  dealt  him,"  retumed  the  other.  **  My  sword 
passed  right  throush  his  body." 

'^Bahl   your  Uade  must  have  glanced  against  his  ribs,  or 
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gone  tbroodi  his  arm,  Bimbelot,"  obseired  the  fiist  Speaker. 
**  Reserve  tne  description  of  your  feats  for  the  marquis.  I  know 
what  reallj  did  bappen.  I  know  he  has  given  me  enongh,  and 
more  than  I  am  Iikelj  to  bear.  Go  on  and  leave  me.  I  may 
as  well  die  here  as  elsewhere." 

"Don't  think  of  dyingy  corporal^"  replied  Bimbelot;  "that 
would  indeed  be  making  the  worst  of  a  bad  busineas.  You're 
badly  hurt,  I  dare  say — ^and  so  am  I ;  but  I  hope  not  mortally. 
If  we  can  but  reach  die  Unicom  orer  the  way,  where  the 
marquis  is  waiting  for  us,  we  shall  get  our  wounds  dressed,  and 
then  all  danger  will  be  over.  Come,  make  an  effort  Youli 
bleed  to  death  if  you  stay  there.  I  would  lend  you  a  helping 
band,  but  my  arm  is  useless." 

''It's  over  with  me  entirely,  comrade,"  groaned  Sauvageon. 
"This  precious  scheme  was  all  of  your  contiiraig,  and  you  see 
how  it  has  tumed  out" 

^  We  both  ran  e^ual  risk,"  repUed  Bimbelot,  ^'and  tfae  rewaid 
was  to  be  equally  divided." 

*^  Beward  T  echoed  Sauvageon,  in  Mtter  deriBioa.  ^  What 
will  the  marquis  say  when  we  go  back  empty-handed?  We 
shall  sei  curaes  from  him  instead  of  gold." 

^<  JNo  we  shan't,"  replied  Bimbelot;  ''he  musi  pay  us,  or  we!Q 
peach." 

**  The  shame  of  defeat  galls  me  more  than  my  woands,'*  cried 
Sauvageon,  writhine  with  anguish.  ''  Would  I  oould  have  one 
more  blow  at  the  caiti£" 

''  Don't  strike  at  me,  corporal,"  exciaimed  Bimbelot^  moving 
away  from  him.  "  Tm  not  the  seijeant  Make  an  effort,  I  say, 
or  you'll  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  watcL  I  hear  them  Coming 
this  way." 

So  saying,  he  crept  off,  and  Sauvageon,  alarmed  by  the  noise 
of  approacfaing  footsteps,  staggered  after  him  across  the  street 
A  few  Steps  furlher  brought  them  to  the  Unicom — a  smail  inn 
at  the  comer  of  the  Haymarket  Guiscard  was  Standing  at  the 
door,  and  without  a  word  led  them  to  a  Chamber  on  the  ri^t 
of  the  passage,  on  entering  which  the  sight  of  their  bloodHStained 
apparel  made  him  start 

"  What  the  devil  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?"  he  cried.  **  You  have 
not  failed  in  your  enterprise  ?  It  was  too  well  planned,  and  too 
easy  of  execution  for  tbat  Give  me  the  dispatches  quickly,  and 
you  shall  have  that  which  will  prove  a  baisam  for  your  wounds^ 
were  they  deeper  and  more  desperate  than  they  appear  to  be." 

''  You  had  better  send  a  sureeon  to  us,  without  fiirther  queft- 
tioning,  monseigneur,"  rejoined  Bimbelot,  sullenly,  ^  unless  you 
wish  US  to  die  at  your  &et" 

"  You  shall  die,  if  you  have  disappointed  me,  villain,"  cried 
the  marquis,  in  a  terrible  tone.  "  Give  me  the  dispatches» 
or "    And  he  drew  his  swonL 

"  Nay,  if  this  is  the  way  we're  to  be  served,  it's  time  to  take 
care  of  ourselves,"  rejoined  Bimbelot,  moving  towards  "die  door« 
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Bot  his  paasaffe  was  baired  by  the  marquis.  Biflubelot  would 
have  cned  out,  but  he  was  stopped  by  Sauya^on. 

**  This  is  poor  usage  to  men  who  have  risked  their  lives  for 
0U5  monaeimeur« ^  said  the  latter ;  *^  if  we  have  fidled,  it  has  not 

n  our  faiut.  That  we  have  done  our  best  you  znay  be  sure, 
fiom  the  c(»)ditiaQ  we  are  in.'' 

*^  I  was  wTong  to  blame  you«  my  poor  fellow/'  replied  Guis- 
card, sheathinghis  sword;  ''but  it  is  cursedlj  j^rovddog  to  be 
robbed  of  a  prey  when  it  seemed  actually  within  grasp«  Why, 
tlie  fiUe  of  this  kiagdom  huog  upon  those  dispatches.  With 
them,  the  eueeess  of  the  Freuch  ezpedition  would  have  been 
decided.  All  my  preparations  were  made  for  their  speedy  trans* 
missioQ  to  France.  A  mounted  Courier  awaits  my  <Nrders  in  the 
next  Street,  prepared  to  ride  as  &st  as  post-horses  could  carry 
him  to  Deal,  whexe  a  small  veasel  in  my  pay  would  bear  what- 
ever  he  might  bring,  safely  and  swifUy,  to  Dunkirk.  This  accom- 
{diahed,  I  would  have  made  bodi  your  fortunes." 

'•We  did  our  best  to  accomplish  it,  monseigneur,"  replied 
Bimbelot     ''  But  that  serjeant  is  the  verv  devil. 

'^  Ay,  the  luck  has  been  against  us,"  added  Sauvageon ;  ''but 
if  we  get  over  it,  we'll  hope  to  be  more  fortunate  next  time." 

" Ilou  will  never  have  such  another  chance,"  cried  the  mar- 
quis,  sharply.  "  These  things  don't  occur  twice.  Would  I  had 
undertaken  it  myself  I " 

"  If  you  had,  monseigneur,  without  disparagement  to  your 
dcill  ana  courage,  I  don't  think  you  would  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful  than  we  nave  been,*'  replied  Sauvaeeon«  "  I  never  encoun- 
tered  a  man  like  the  seijeant  We  hit  bim  pretty  sharply,  but 
he  contrived  to  walk  off  with  the  queen's  coacmnan,  Proddy,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  embarked  with  the  dispatches." 

"  Hell  sink  him  T  cried  Guiscard,  savagely. 

"  I  hope  we  shan't  lose  our  rewaid,  monseigneur  ?"  said  Bim« 
belot.     "  Consider  what  weVe  cone  through. 

"  It  was  a  game  of  chance,  Uke  any  other,  and  having  lost  it, 
you  ought  to  abide  by  the  consequences,"  replied  Guiscard. 
^'  Ilowever,  as  youVe  suffered  so  much,  you  shaU  have  the  hun- 
dred pounds  I  promised  you.* 

"You  won't  repent  your  generosity,  monseigneur,**  said 
Sauvageon« 

The  marquis  then  left  the  room,  but  retumed*  shortly  ailer- 
wards  with  a  suigeon  and  his  aasistant,  to  whom  he  had  accounted 
Ibr  the  disaster  by  stating  that  the  two  men  had  been  set  upon 
and  wounded  by  the  Mohocks — ^a  circumstance  of  fiir  too  com- 
mon oocurrence  in  those  times  of  noctumal  not,  to  occasion  any 
surprise,  or  awaken  suspicion.  Having  seen  their  woundsdresseo, 
and  ascertained  from  the  suxgeon  that  no  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended,  he  ordered  his  two  followers  to  be  put  to  bed, 
md  again  quitted  the  honse. 

To  distract  his  thoughts,  which  were  by  no  means  of  an  agree- 
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able  nature,  he  hurried  to  litde  Man's  Cofiee-house,  and  joining 
the  faro  table,  soon  lost  a  considerable  sum.  He  was  about 
to  double  bis  stakes,  when  a  friendlj  arm  was  laid  upon  bis 
Shoulder,  and  tuming,  he  perceived  Saint-John« 

**Come  away,"  cried  the  latter;  '^I  want  to  have  a  word 
with  jou.  You're  not  in  luck  to-night;  and  if  jou  go  on,  youll 
repent  it" 

Guiscard  would  have  lesisted,  but  bis  friend  succeeded  in 
dragging  bim  away. 

^^ome  and  sup  with  me,"  said  Saint-John,  as  they  quitted 
the  coffee-house.     "I  am  about  to  leave  town  to-morrow. 

*^  Leave  town ! — ^and  at  this  junctiire,  when  such  great  events 
are  on  the  eve  of  occurring !"  exclaimed  Guiscard.  "  Now,  if 
ever,  you  ouffht  to  be  on  the  scene  of  action." 

"  I  have  cione  with  politics  and  courts,  and  will  try  the  sweets 
of  retirement,"  replied  Saint-John. 

'^Is  arobition  extinct  within  your  breast?"  cried  Guiscard. 
'^I  cannot  believe  it.  If  the  sovereignty  of  the  realm  sbould  be 
changed  by  this  threatened  invasion,  you  may  regret  hereafter 
that  you  have  let  the  occasion  of  pushmg  your  fortune  to  the 
uttermost,  pass." 

<^  I  sbould  have  more  reason  for  regret  if  I  took  any  part  in 
the  struggle,*'  cried  Saint-John.     **  But  a  truce  to  politics." 

<*  By  way  of  changing  the  subject,  then,"  replied  Guiscard, 
**  I  have  remarked  a  veiy  pretty  woman  in  your  coach  of  late, 
and  firom  the  hastr  glimpse  I  caught  of  her  features,  they  seem 
familiär  to  me.     Who  is  she  ?" 

'^  An  old  acquaintance  of  yours,"  replied  Saint-John,  laughing. 
"  Don't  you  remember  AngeUca  Hyde  ?" 

"What!  the  country  parson's  daughter?"  cried  Guiscard. 
**  Why,  you  dont  say  'tis  she  ?  Now  you  mention  it,  I  cfo  re- 
member the  features.  And  so,  she  has  taken  up  her  abode 
with  you,  eh?" 

"  It  feil  out  thus,"  replied  Saint-John.  "  She  preferred  town 
life  so  much  to  a  dull  existence  in  the  countiy,  that  when  the  old 
people  retumed  into  Essex,  she  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
accompany  them.  And  as  she  threw  herseif  upon  my  com- 
passion,  why — i'faith — I  was  obliged  to  receive  her." 

^^  No  great  hardship,  I  imagine,"  replied  Guiscard,  laughing. 
«  She's  devilish  pretty." 

"  And  devilisQ  extravagant,"  rejoined  Saint-John.  "  She  has 
almost  ruined  me  in  dress  and  trinkets.  .  Whatever  she  fimcies 
she  buys,  no  matter  at  what  cost" 

'^  And  is  she  to  be  the  companion  of  your  solitude?"  asked  the 
marouis» 

"  Deuce  knows,"  replied  Saint-John ;  "  I  haven't  told  her  of 
my  Intention  yet." 

^^  You  seem  indifferent  enough  about  the  matter,  at  all  events," 
said  the  marquis,  laughing. 

"  Why,  to  say  truth,  I  have  discovered  that  she  cares  very 
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little  about  me/'  said  Saint-John ;  '^  and  therefore,  though  I 
have  committed  the  folly  of  loving  a  woman  under  such  circum- 
stances,  I  shan't  do  so  in  her  instance." 

"  A  wise  resolve,'*  replied  Guiscard.  "  She  will  sup  with  us, 
I  suppose  ?" 

'•  Oh,  certwily  T  replied  Saint-John. 
T*  And  they  continued  chatting  in  the  same  strain  tili  the  j  reached 
their  destination. 

On  entering  the  drawing-room,  they  found  only  two  persona 
within  ity  and  these  were  Prior  and  Angelica.  T^^J  ^ere  play- 
ing  picquet,  but  stopped  their  game  on  the  arrival  oi  the  otners. 
Frepared  for  some  chanffe  in  Angelica,  Guiscard  was  never- 
theless  strack  with  astonishment  at  the  extraordinary  alteration 
that  had  occurred  in  her.  In  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  the 
country  girl  had  been  transformed  into  the  perfect  town  lady. 
There  was  no  end  to  her  finery.  Her  dress  consisted  of  a  blue 
and  gold  Atlas  gown,  with  a  wrought  petticoat  edged  with  gold ; 
shoes  laced  with  silver ;  lace  cap,  and  lappets ;  wmle  her  fingers 
glittered  with  costly  rings,  and  pearls  and  other  precious  stones 
adomed  her  neck.  Her  cheeks  were  covered  with  patches,  and 
her  beautifui  locks  were  filled  with  powder.  She  looked  hand- 
flomer  than  before,  but  bolder  and  freer  in  her  deportment ;  talked 
loudly ;  and  laughed  boisterously  and  incessantly,  probably  to 
display  her  {>early  teeth. 

When  Guiscard  was  presented  to  her  by  Saint-John,  she  ez- 
tended  her  band  to  him,  and  cried,  in  a  tone  of  easy  familiarity» 
^*  Glad  to  see  ye,  marquis.  How  are  ye  ?  Come  to  sup  yrim 
US — eh?  Been  to  ridotto,  or  the  masquerade?  Saint-John 
woald'nt  take  me  to  either ;  and  of  all  things  I  doat  upon  a  mas- 

auerade.  It's  so  purely  funny-'one  hears  and  sees  so  many 
ivertine  things — ^and  one  can  do  just  what  one  likes.  Come 
and  sit  by  me.  Find  me  changed  since  we  first  met  in  the  secre- 
taiy*8  ante-room,  eh?^ 

**  I  then  thought  you  could  not.  be  improved,"  replied  Guis- 
card, bowing ;  "  but  I  now  perceive  my  error.** 

•*  Prettily  tumed  indeed,^  she  cried,  with  a  laugL  "  I  like 
to  extort  a  compliment  But  I  am  improved, — at  least,  if  my  glass 
may  be  trusted.  Hope  you  admire  my  dress.  It's  the  ditto  of 
the  Duchess  of  Manborough's,  and  was  made  for  me  by  her 
grace's  own  müliner,  Madame  Alamode,  so  it  must  be  the  things 
you  know." 

*'  It's  perfekt,"  replied  Guiscard.  ''  No  dress  ever  became  the 
duchess  nalf  so  much — but  then,  your  figure — ^ 

"Far  surpasaes  ' 
other  boisterous  hi  _  ^ 

'^  There's  no  comparison  between  you,"  said  Guiscard.  *'  We 
have  no  such  beautr  as  you  at  oourt. 

''Always  exceptmg  Abigail  HillT  rejoined  Angelica,  mali- 
ciously. 

**  Not  even  excepting  her  T  said  Guiscard. 


uucu— uui  uicu,  jruujt  ugure — 

»  her  grace's,"  intemipted  Angelica,  with  an- 
laugh.     *'  I  am  quite  aware  of  tnat,  marquis." 
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^  You  really  think  so?"  rejoined  AngeUca»  much  pleaaed, 

'^On  myTeraci^s^aflSniiea  tfae  maiquis,  laying  his  band  upoii 
bis  heart 

'^You  hear  the  pretty  things  tbe  marquis  is  saykig  to  me,. 
Saint-John,"  she  cned.     **  Aint  you  jealous  ?** 

'*  I  shoulcf  be>  if  I  were  not  secore  of  your  attacfameiit,'*  he 
xepUed  dnly«  ^  But,  see»  sapper  is  ready..  Marqiiia^  be  so  good 
as  to  ffive  your  arm  to  Angelica." 

Gttucaid  readily  compläd,  and  the  felding-doozB  beii^  thrown 
€peB>  they  proeeeded  to  the  adjominff  room,  wfaere  an  ezquisifee 
lepaat  awaited  them,  to  which  ample  lustice  was  dooe  by  dl 
parties.  The  Champagne  was  jpushed  briskly  round,  and  with 
e^ezy  fiesh  ^ass  be  swallowed,  the  marquia  disoovered  new 
cfaanns  in  Anjgelica,  wboy  on  her  part,  did  not  appear  inflensibile 
to  bisadmiiation.  A  bowlof  mulled  Borgundy  dosed  the  feasC^ 
and  this  discossedy  the  par^  retumed  to  the  drawmff-room,  wheie 
Guiscaid  sat  down  to  picquet  with  Angelica,  wbue  Saint-John 
and  Prior  conversed  apart 

^  How  monstrous  duU  youll  find  the  countiy  after  the  gsy 
fife  youVe  been  leading,  obseryed  Goiscard,  in  a  low  tone  to 
bis  partner. 

<<Tind  the  coontry  doli  I*"  lepeated  Angeliea,liatleasly>  ««Wbat 
do  you  mean,  marquk?" 

'^  Oh,  I  forgot !"  Said  Guiscard.  '<  SaintJohn  basn't  told  yoa 
of  bis  Intention  of — ^ 

^  His  intention  of  what  ?"  intenrupted  Angelica,  beeonoDg 
anddenly  aninated.  ^  Surely,  he  doesn't  think  ef  going  into  the 
coontry?" 

^^'Faitb,  I  don't  know,"  rejoined  Groiscard»  '^Ezcessvely 
stupkl  in  me  to  allude  to  die  subject.    It's  your  play,  madam»'* 

^'I  inaist  upon  having  a  direct  answer,  maitims?"  said  tbe 
lady. 

*^  Before  I  comply,"  he  rejoined,  **  teil  me  one  thing.  If 
Saint- Jobn  goes,  will  you  accompany  bim  ?" 

'^  Question  for  questicm,"  she  rejoined,  xegaiding  bim  fizedty« 
^  Your  motL?e  for  asking,  marquis?*' 

'^  My  motive  ia  this,  he  leplied,  with  a  passionate  glanee.  ^  If 
you  piefer  staying  in  town,  my  house  is  at  your  Service." 

**  And  you  would  have  me  believe  you  aie  in  love  with  me?" 
Said  AngeUca,  smiling. 

"  I  a^re  you  T  he  answered. 

'<  My  heart  fii:rtters  so  that  I  can  pky  no  more,"  she  cried, 
throwing  down  the  caids,  and  riaing.  '<  Mr.  Sunt-John,  may 
I  ask  if  you  have  any  idea  of  goins  oot  of  town  to^moirow  T 

'*  Going  out  of  town,"  be  rewed,  glancing  at  tbe  marquia. 
«  Yes,  läink  I  have.** 

*'  Do  you  mean  to  remidn  long  in  the  country?^ 

<'  Two  or  three  years,"  he  answered,  carelesaly.  ^  Just  as  the 
whim  may  take  me." 
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^^  Two  or  three  yeara  P  almost  screamed  Angelica»  ''  And 
joa  have  settied  all  this  without  deigning  to  consulC  me  2^ 

*^I  meant  to  teil  you  at  breakrast,  my  dear^"  aaid  Simt- 
John^  with  a  comical  expression  of  countenance^ ''  and  then  yoa 
would  haye  had  sufficient  time  fbryour  preparations.^ 

*^  I  should  not  have  sufficient  time^  sir,"  she  retorted ;  <'  and 
to  be  piain  with  you,  I  won't  go.** 

*'  A»  yovL  please,  my  dear^"  replied  Saint-John^  coolly ;  ^  your 
stayinff  oehind  will  make  no  dinerence  in  my  plans." 

*^  No  difierence  T  ahe  exciaimed — ^^'-what  am  I  todo  fer  thiee 
yeara?  Why,  yoa  told  me  you  couldn't  liv^e  a  day  without  me* 
Ob,  you  deceidul  wreteh !  ** 

**  Go^  or  stay,  whichever  you  prefer,  my  love,**  replied  Saint- 
Johii.     *^  The  choice  rests  entirely  with  yourself* 

Angeliea  seemed  to  hesitate  between  a  torrent  of  indignatioa 
and  a  fit  of  hysterics.  At  last,  she  flunff  herseif  violentfy  upoo  a 
aofiu  GhuBcard  would  fiiin  have  oflfered  her  aasifitance^  bat  ahe 
poshed  him  aside. 

After  a  few  momente,  she  arose,  and  in  a  tone  of  forced  com- 
posofe,  Said — ^  Will  you  do  me  the  faToar  to  order  my  chair, 
Mr.  Sain^JohnT 

^  Certainly,  my  love, — by  all  mean^"^  he  repliedi  ringing  the 

And  «I  the  appearance  of  the  «errant.  he  gwe  the  nec«wiy 
wections. 

^Tou  w«ie  gjood  enough  to  place  your  honse  ai  my  dispesat 
joat  now,  maraois^''  aaid  An^lica.    **  i  acce{)t  die  oflfer.'* 

^  Enchantea  T  replied  Guiscard»  though  widi  some  eonfusioo. 
^l  hoDe  SaintrJohn '^ 

*'OhI  no  apologiea»  marquis,"  rejdied  the.  ocher.  '^YoaVv 
doBe  flie  a  great  fkvoar*' 

^  Adieu,  Mr.  Saint* John,''  said  Angeliea,  spitefhlly.  ^  I  hope 
yoa  will  amose  yoiHself  in  the  com^ry." 

"  Adieu,  ma  petite,"  he  replied ;  **  I  h<^  to  find  yoa 
kaadaomer  than  ever  on  my  retum*  I  gire  you  a  new  Wer  fbr 
eaeh  month  of  my  absence.^ 

At  tUs  moment,  the  diair  was  announced,  and  Goiseaid, 
takinff  Angeliea's  band,  led  her  out  of  the  room. 

<<i  eongratuhte  you,  Saint«John,  in  getting  rid  of  a  plagay 
tneambraDee,"  cried  Prior,  laoffhing. 

'*The  nuurquis  has  saddlea  himself  with  a  nice  burtfae%'* 
replied  the  other.  '*  Hia  min  was  certain  without  her  aasistance, 
bot  she  will  aecelerate  it." 

^Well,  I  must  begone,  too,*  said  Prior.  ^I  cvmoC  ^err 
well  pictuie  you  in  retirement.  But  we  dudl  ha?e  yoa  back 
when  Harier  is  affain  in  power." 

**  Pshaw  r  cried  Saint-John — **  but  for  Harley,  I  might  remain. 
He  is  ia  my  way.  If  ever  I  do  re-appear — --bot  no  matter. 
FarewelL'* 
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As  Prior  left  tbe  room,  öfter  shaking  hands  heartily  with  bis 
iriend,  he  said  to  himself— '^  I  shall  live  to  see  a  terrible  conflict 
between  Saint-John  and  Harley,  yet" 


CHAPTER  THE   EIGHTH. 
FÜBRI8HE8  VBESH  FB00F8  09  MB.  UÄBlXt*8  TAUEST  FOB  XMTBIOÜS. 

About  this  time,  a  second  drawing-room  was  held  at  Saint  James^s, 
and  was  foUowed,  as  the  first  had  been,  by  a  grand  ball  in  the 
evening.  So  £u*  from  diminishing  tbe  numbers  of  tbose  accus^ 
tomed  to  attend  on  such  oecasions»  the  threatened  invasion, 
which  seemed  to  call  for  a  demonstration  of  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion,  materially  increased  them.  The  drawing-room  was  crowded ; 
and  the  ball,  to  which  the  invitations,  at  the  duchess'ssuffgestion» 
had  been  very  extensive,  was  equally  numerously  atten(ted. 

The  honours  of  the  evening  were  divided  by  the  queen  and 
the  duchess;  and  it  would  be  difficuit  to  say  wkich  of  the  two 
claimed  the  greater  share  of  attention.  Whatever  mortification 
Anne  feit,  she  took  care  to  conceal  it,  and  appeared  in  better  spirits 
than  usüal ;  bat  the  duchess  put  no  such  conetraint  upon  herseli^ 
and  made  it  evident  how  much  she  was  elated  by  the  homage 
she  received.  Her  deportment  had  more  than  its  aocustomed 
lofciness  and  majesty ;  her  brow  was  clothed  with  more  than  its 
ordinary  pride ;  and  as  she  leaned  upon  the  arm  of  her  iUustrious 
lord,  and  conversed  with  tbe  noblest  and  proudest  of  the  realm, 
whö  pressed  around  her,  as  well  as  with  the  more  distinguished 
representatives  of  foreign  powers,  she  might  well  have  been  mis- 
taKen  for  the  sovereign  mistress  of  the  assemblage« 

Much  of  this  homage,  though  appropriated  by  the  duchess, 
was  paid  to  the  duke.  By  all,  except  those  arrayed  against 
him  by  fection,  he  was  regarded  with  admiration,  affection, 
and  ffratitude ;  it  beins  generally  feit  that  if  the  country  was 
saveafirom  the  outbrew  of  a  rebelUon,  it  would  be  mainly  owinf 
to  bis  judgment  and  foresight  Amongst  others  df  the  duchess^ 
opponents  who  were  present,  was  Harley,  and  though  bitterly 
mortified  at  the  unmistakeable  evidence  he  received  of  her  un- 
bounded  popularity  and  influence,  he  took  care  that  her  as- 
sumptioQ  of  almost  royal  State  should  not  pass  unnoticed  by  the 
queen. 

''An  invasion  seems  scarcely  necessaxy  to  wrest  your  ma- 
jesfy's  crown  firom  you,**  he  OMcrved,  in  a  malicious  whisper, 
''  for  the  duchess  appears  already  to  have  usurped  the  sovereignty. 
See  how  she  keeps  the  ambassadors  around  her,  and  confeni 
with  them  as  if  she  were  discussing  the  affiürs  of  her  own  govem- 
ment.** 

''  I  see  it  all,  Mr.  Harley,^  replied  Anne,  qujetly, ''  but  it  givea 
me  no  concem.     She  is  mtoxicated  with  vanity,  and  sees  not 
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the  danger  she  provoke&  This  nieht  will  be  remembered  both 
by  herseif  and  others,  as  that  on  vmich  her  fäncied  power  had 
reached  its  climax.     Henceforth,  it  will  decline." 

*^  Since  your  majesty  fl;iveB  me  this  assurance^  I  am  well  con- 
tent»" replied  Harley»  <*  but  I  should  like  to  see  her  hurled  ftom 
her  pinnacle  of  pride  at  once." 

*'  All  in  good  time,"  said  the  queen  with  a  significant  smile« 

*'Your  majesty  will  forgive  my  hinting»"  rejoined  Harley, 
'*  that  the  way  in  which  you  could  wound  her  most  sensibly  at 
this  moment,  would  be  to  annomice  to  her  that  you  have  given 
your  consent  to  Masham's  union  with  AbigaiL" 

"  Oh  1  apropos  of  that  I"  cried  Anne.  "  You  heard  her 
declare  she  will  forbid  it** 

"An  idle  threatl"  exclaimed  Harley,  derisiyely.  "Your 
majesty  does  not  attach  importance  to  sucn  a  piece  of  yapouring." 

"  There  is  something  in  it,  I  am  persuaded,'*  replied  Anne. 
'^  Howeyer»  I  will  try  what  effect  the  announcement  will  haye 
upon  her." 

"  You  will  deal  a  harder  blow  than  you  calculate  upon»"  said 
Harley»  joyfully.  "  All  her  yain-glorious  fimcies  will  be  put  to 
flight  at  once.  But»  with  your  majesty's  permission»  I  will  ask 
a  question  or  two  of  AbigaiL" 

And  as  he  mingled  with  the  crowd»  the  queen  commanded  an 
usher  to  bid  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  attend  her. 

While  this  was  passing»  Abiffail  and  Masham  were  engaged 
in  the  dance»  and  formed  the  chief  object  of  attraction  to  the 
lookers  on»  for  the  story  of  the  young  equerry's  disguises  haying 
been  buzzed  abroad»  he  had  become  quite  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of 
the  fisdrer  portion  of  the  assemblage. 

As  Harfey  approached  the  group  round  the  dancers»  he  per- 
ceiyed  the  Murquis  de  Guiscard»  watchine  the  graceful  moye« 
ments  of  bis  rival  with  a  jealous  and  yindictive  gaze»  and  not 
wishing  to  be  troubled  with  him»  he  moyed  in  another  direction, 
and  stoKxl  apart  tili  the  dance  was  over.  He  then  approached 
Abigail»  and  claiming  her  for  a  moment  from  her  loyer»  led 
her  mto  an  ante*room. 

"  Cousin»"  he  said»  "  I  haye  excellent  ncws  for  you.  The 
queen»  at  my  request»  has  consented  to  your  immediate  union 
with  Masham." 

Abigail  uttered  an  ezclamation  of  delight 

'^  There  is  only  one  obstacle  now  in  the  way,  that  I  can  fore- 
see»"  he  pursued — "  and  it  may  arise  firom  our  mutual  enemy» 
the  duchess.  You  recoUect  sne  threatened  to  forbid  the  union. 
On  what  pretence  can  she  do  so  ?" 

*^  Alas  r  exclaimed  Abiffail»  tuminff  pale»  and  sinking  into  a 
chair — *'  I  ought  to  haye  told  you  this  oefore." 

**  Toid  me  what  ?"  exclaimed  Harley.  "  You  alarm  me.  The 
mischief  is  not  irreparable/' 

"  I  know  not»"  she  answered»  in  a  desponding  tone ;  "  but  you 
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do  my  best,"  replied  Harley,  "  but  unless  the  docu- 
ment  could  be  abstracted— or — ^ha! — a  plan  occurs  to  me— — " 

«  What  is  it  ?"  she  asked. 

^  Nay,  this  is  my  secret,"  he  replied,  "  Not  a  word  on  the 
subject  to  the  queen  or  Masbam«  Trust  me,  we  will  be  pre*- 
pared  to  meet  the  danger  when  it  comes." 

So  sayingy  he  reconducted  her  to  the  ball-room,  and  con- 
signed  her  to  her  lover. 

A  moment  after  this,  as  Harley  was  making  his  way  towarda 
the  queen,  he  perceived  the  duchess  quitting  the  presence 
with  looks  which,  in  spite  of  the  mask  put  lipon  them,  plainly 
bespoke  the  receipt  of  some  disagreeable  inteUigence«  Satisfied 
that  the  queen  had  made  good  her  words,  Harley  determined  to 
watch  the  duchess's  movements,  and  finding  that  in  place  of  re- 
tuming  to  the  duke  and  the  brilliant  circle  around  him,  she 
shaped  her  course  toward  the  green  cabinet,  as  if  for  the 
purpose  of  seeking  a  moment's  repose,  he  followed  her,  but 
at  such  a  distance  as  not  to  attract  her  attention,  and  Station- 
ing  hiraself  near  the  door,  waited  to  see  what  would  ensue. 

He  was  not  long  kept  in  suspense.  An  usher  passed  him,  and 
presently  retumed,  acco^^'^ed  by  the  Marquis  de  Guiscard. 
Seeing  this,  Harley  xf  "gay  until  the        '•niis  had  entered 

the  cabinet.     He  tif  fi  forward-  nroaching  the 
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door,  wUeh  was  left  ajar,  leaned  agunst  tfae  side  in  such  a  pos- 
ture,  that  he  could  hear  what  passea  in  tke  room,  while,  to  the 
looken-cnif  he  appeared  solely  occupied  by  the  gay  scene  before 
hiBU  The  fint  worda  that  leached  nis  eais  were  uttered  rapicUy, 
and  in  the  Toioe  c^the  dudiesi. 

^  I  know  you  are  willing  to  take  a  short  cut  to  fortune» 
maraiiis,''  she  said,  **  and  1  will  point  it  out  to  you.  Notwith- 
Btanaing  the  oppoaition  firom  vanous  quarters — ^notwithstanding 
the  refusal  of  the  giri  hetself—notwithstanding  the  queen's  con- 
sent within  this  moment  acoorded  to  Masham  for  an  union  with 
her, — yoa  shall  still  wed  Abigail  HilL" 

^  I  would  hazard  erexything,  as  yonr  grace  knows,  to  cany 
the  point^"  leplied  the  marqnis;  ^  bnt  I  naYe»  for  some  time^ 
abandoned  it  as  hopeless ;  and  I  see  not  how  my  chanoe  is  im- 
proved  by  what  your  grace  now  teils  me." 

**  Hear  me,  marquis»^  rejoined  the  duchess.  '^  When  Abigail 
entered  the  queen's  Service,  she  resigued  the  absolute  disposal 
of  her  band  to  me,  and  subsciibed  a  document  to  that  effect^ 
which  I  now  hold.  She  Stands,  therefore,  in  the  position  of  my 
ward,  and  I  can  bestow  herupon  wbomsoever  I  piease.  I  offer 
her  to  you." 

^  And  I  need  not  say  with  what  eagemess  I  aocept  the  offer,'' 
leplied  GuiscarcL  <'  But  when  doesyour  grace  propose  to  asstft 
yoor  anthority  T 

"  Not  tili  the  day  of  her  intended  union  with  Masham^"  she 
leplied. 

**  But  a  Beeret  marriage  may  take  place,  of  whidi  yoor  grace 
may  be  kept  in  ignorance,"  said  the  marquis. 

'^  I  am  not  afiraid  of  that,**  replied  the  duchesi^  significantly. 
^  Will  you  place  yourself  in  my  handsF' 

^  Entirely,"  replied  the  maiqds. 

**  Enougb,"  she  rejoined.  **  I  shall  now  retum  to  the  ball« 
voonu  Suiy,  do  not  attend  me,  fior  I  would  not  haTe  us  seen 
together.     Our  desi^  might  be  ^essed  at" 

80  sayinffy  she  quitted  äe  cabmet,  and  juat  as  Guiscard  was 
about  to  fimow  her,  he  was  surprised  by  the  sudden  entranoe  of 
Harley. 

**  A  Word  with  you,  marquis?'*  said  the  latler. 

^As  many  as  you  pleas^  Mr«  Hariey,''  replied  Guiscard» 
bowing. 

^  Tb  oome  to  the  point  at  onoe,"  rgoined  Harley.  '*  I  haye 
OTeiiieard  all  that  has  just  passed  between  you  and  the  duchess." 

*'  Then  you  will  have  leamt  that  I  can  still  flatter  myself  with 
the  hope  of  becoming  your  connezion  by  marrii^e»^  said  Gui^ 
card,  with  unshaken  effrontery. 

''  A  little  cool  reflection  must  convinoe  you  of  the  utter  im- 
possibility  of  the  scheme  being  accompushed,'*  said  Harley. 
*'  Abipdi  will  never  comply  with  the  duchess's  directions." 


*'  I  shall,  indeed,  be  happy  to  serve  you,  if  poseible,  Mr.  Hai^ 
lej,"  Said  Guiscard. 

*'  We  underetand  each  other,  marquis,"  repUed  the  otber,  drilj. 
**  Wben  I  purchased  tbe  stolen  lettets  from  you,  you  read  me  a 
lesson  which  I  shall  not  speedily  forget." 

"  Ay,  and  poor  Greg's  moutu  has  beeu  stopped  by  a  halter, 
or  I  migbt  read  you  another,"  muttered  GuiscanL  "  You  must 
imderta&e  to  ensure  me  against  the  duchess's  enmity,  Mr.  Harley," 
he  added,  aloud. 

"  So  far  as  I  am  able — ccrtwnly,"  he  replied.  "  But  I  ean 
more  confidently  assure  you  of  Äbigtül's  gratitude,  and  you  will 
find  it  morc  than  counterbalance  her  grace's  hostility.  No 
further  double-deaUns,  marquis." 

"  Nay,  I  do  not  mcnt  that  reproach,  Mr.  Harley,"  süd  Guiscard. 
"  You  yourself  have  made  me  a  traitor  now," 

"Why,  faitb,  that's  true/'  retumed  Harley;  "and  as  it  is 
clearly  your  interest  to  be  &ithful  to  me,  I  thiok  I  may  venture 
to  trust  you." 

And  he  qultted  the  cabiuet. 
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CHAPTEB  THE  NINTH. 

IN  VTBAT  WAT  MBS.  FI.ÜXFTOR  AHO  MBB.  TIPFINO  OONBUCTXD  TBXKBELYB« 

DÜBIKO  TBE  8SBJXAHT*8  AB8BNCS. 

The  first  time  Proddy  saw  Mrs.  Plumpton  and  Mrs.  Tipping  after 
the  seijeant's  departure  he  found  them  in  a  very  aesponding 
State  indeed^  and  failing  in  affording  them  consolation^  he  re- 
paired  to  his  absent  friend's  den,  to  smoke  a  pipe  and  discuss  a 
pot  of  de,  and  as  he  sat  upon  the  three-legged-stool,  gazing 
at  the  trophies  around  him,  and  now  and  then^eating  a  melan- 
choly  rat-a-tat  upon  the  drum,  his  feelings  got  the  better  of  him, 
and  he  melted  ,into  tears.  As  he  issued  forth  he  found  Mrs. 
Plumpton  at  the  door  with  her  apron  to  her  eyes. 

"  Foor  soul  I"  thought  Proddy,  as  he  nushed  past  her,  being 
rather  ashamed  of  the  display  of  sensibuity  he  nad  made,  and 
fearing  she  had  heard  him  sobbing.  '^  What  would  she  do  if  she 
had  Seen  him  as  I  saw  him,  just  before  he  started.  She*d  cry 
her^eyes  out.    Well,  I  hope  he's  safe  and  sound.'' 

A  day  or  two  afterwaras  a  letter  airived  from  the  seijeant 
statin^  that  he  had  arrived  safely,  and  was  in  good  health.  It 
contained  many  kind  messages  to  the  two  ladies,  and  these  re- 
membranoes  were  so  nicely  balanced,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
say  which  of  the  two  stood  nearest  his  heart 

One  day,  about  a  week  after  this,  Proddy  took  into  his  head 
to  call  on  loimbelot,  and  to  his  surprise,  his  appeal  to  the  knocker 
was  answered  by  a  valet  with  whom  he  haa  no  acquaintance, 
and  who  informed  him  that  his  firiend  was  within,  but  very 
nnwell,  and  unable  to  attend  to  his  duties.  Proddy,  expressing 
much  concem  at  this  intelligence,  and  a  strong  desire  to  see 
him,  was  shewn  into  a  smau  room  near  the  kitchen,  where  he 
found  Bimbelot  looking  very  pale  indeed,  with  his  left  arm  in  a 
sling,  while  beside  him  sat  Sauvageon,  whose  head  was  bound  up 
as  if  he  had  received  a  wound  in  that  region.  Both  seemed 
considerably  surprised  and  disturbed  at  the  sight  of  the  coachman. 

**  Hevdey  P*  exclaimed  Proddy,  staring  at  them — "  What's  the 
matter  r    aeen  fighting  another  duel,  eh  ?" 

^'  Non,  non,  mon  eher  cocher,"  replied  Bimbelot,  **  we  have 
been  wounded  as  yo«  see  by  de  Mohocks.  Ah !  terrible  fellows 
dem  Mohocks." 

"  So  Pve  heard,"  replied  Proddy ;  "  but  IVe  always  been  for- 
tinate  enough  to  escape  'em.  Sony  to  see  you  in  such  a  State. 
Whendiditoccur?" 

**  Ven  I"  exclaimed  Bimbelot,  in  some  confusion.  ''  Oh,  two 
or  three  nichts  ago." 

**  Well,  it*s  stranffe  I  never  heard  of  it,"  rejoined  Proddy ; 
^'but  thcy  seem  to  have  mauled  you  desperately.  I  hope  you 
gave  'em  as  good  as  they  brought  How  many  on  'em  was  there  ?" 


indeedl     exciaimed   isimbelot,   gnaahing   ms   teetn, 
glancin^  at  Sauvageon.     '^Sarpedieul  quand  je  suis  retablije 
creverai  le  tete  de  ce  coquiiL'* 

*^  What's  that  you  say,  Bamby,*'  nodciDg  the  angry  ezpression 
of  the  other's  glance.  *^  It's  not  polite  to  talk  Fieiuch  m  com* 
pany  of  a  gem'man  as  doesn't  unaerstand  it" 

''Pardon,  mon  eher  cocher,  pard(xi/'  cried  Bimbelot  ''Je 
veux  dire — rat  I  mean  to  say  is  dis,  dat  dose  who  eneounteied 
de  sergent,  wont  foi^t  him  in  a  hurry — ha  I  ha  I" 

**  No  ril  Warrant  it  they  wont,"  replied  Proddy,  langhing. 

"Nor  forgive  him  either,"  muttered  Sauvageon.  ''"fiiey'Il 
pay  off  their  old  debts  one  of  these  days." 

£h  I  what's  that  Savagejohn  ?"  cried  Proddy. 
Oh  1  nothing — ^nothing — "  replied  the  coiporal«  "  but  you^re 
always  blowing  the  serjeant's  trumpet" 

••  And  he  deserves  to  have  it  blown,"  replied  Proddy,  proudly. 

''  I  say,  Proddy,"  observed  Bimbelot,  ''  did  de  seigent  suspect 
who  attacked  him,  eh  ?" 

*^  He  more  than  suspected,"  replied  Proddy,  significantly.  **  It 
was  certainty  with  him.    He  knew  'em  perfecdy.'* 

Ah  diame  I"  exciaimed  Bimbelot    *'  And  he  told  yoa  deir 
namcß— eh  ?" 

^  No,"  replied  Proddy^^^^Hpt  tbat  to  J^     ^^fiecaxiae,  as 
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he  flaid,  ^  he  wished  to  have  the  pleasuie  of  cattmg  their  throats 
iHben  he  came  bade  P 

Bimbelot  aod  Saavageon  exchanged  glanoes  of  apprdienBi<N3^ 
wfaile  Proddj  muttered  to  himself — 

**  Gone  the  rascals  I  I  believe  they^  die  men,  and  it'll  do  'em 
good  to  frighten  'em  a  bit" 

**  Et  oomment  se  tronvent  las  dames — ^how  do  Mra.  Plampton 
and  Mra.  Tipping  bear  de  sergent's  absence  7^  asked  Bunbelot, 
after  a  pause. 

^  Oh,  pretty  middlin', — es  well  as  can  be  expected,  poor 
things  r  replied  Proddj.     '<  It's  a  sad  loss.*' 

"  A  sad  loBS — poor  tings  P  echoed  Bimbelot,  secretlj  grinning. 
^  Pray  piake  oiir  complimeats  to  'em,  and  say  de  oorpcmtl  and  I 
will  do  ourselves  de  honour  to  call  upon  dem  and  offer  dem 
some  consolation«'' 

'^  111  deliyer  yonr  message,  certamlj,"  replied  Proddj,  **  but  I 
dont  think  itll  be  of  mach  use.  You'd  better  call  some  Wednes- 
day  evening,  for  then  I  shall  be  there." 

''  Dat  wiu  be  an  additional  inducement,"  said  Bimbelot,  **  well 
come  next  Wednesday,  if  nothing  occm«  to  prevent  us.  But 
you're  not  running  away  ?" 

^  Yes  I  am,"  replied  Proddy,  risinc,  *^  good  day,  gem'men." 
And  with  suodiy  bows,  on  both  sidesy.he  took  his  departure. 

'^I  teil  you  what  corporal,"  said  Bimbelot,  as  soon  as  the 
coachman  was  gone,  "  it  would  be  a  fair  revenge  on  this  cursed 
Scales  to  rob  him  of  his  mistresses  while  he's  away.  What  say 
you  ?     Shall  we  try  it  ?" 

**  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  Sauyageon.  **  Perhaps  we  may 
socceed  better  this  way  than  t'other." 

*'  Oh  I  Pve  no  fear  of  failure,**  replied  Bimbelot,  <<  I  fiatter 
myself  I  possess  as  many  attractions  in  a  lady^s  eyes  as  an 
old  battered  soldier.  I  will  lay  siege  to  Mrs.  Tipping — ^you 
to  Mrs.  Plumpton." 

''  Agreed  r  rejoined  Sauyageon. 

Punctual  to  their  promise,  the  two  Frenchmen  repaired,  on 
the  appointed  Wednesday  eyening,  to  Marlborough  House. 
Bimbelot  was  dressed  to  the  point  in  a  yelvet  coat,  saun  yest, 
Silken  hose ;  had  a  sword  by  his  side,  laige  lace  ruffles  on  his 
wrists,  and  a  well-powderea  flovring  penike  on  his  head.  His 
master's  toilette-tabie  had  been  yisited  for  his  perfumes,  and  his 
left  arm  was  supported  by  a  silken  sash.  Thus  decked  out,  he 
looked  in  his  own  opinion  exoessiyely  handsome  and  interesting, 
— ^in  fact,  irresistible.  The  corporal  had  brushed  himself  up  a 
little, — powdered  his  wig,  and  put  a  new  tie  to  his  enormous 
pigtail,  but  his  personal  appearance,  neyer  yery  attractiye,  was  by 
no  means  improyed  by  a  tnick  bandage  across  his  brow. 

Arriyed  at  their  destination,  they  proceeded  at  onoe  to  the 
kitcheo,  where  they  found  most  of  the  household  assembled, 
mcluding  Mr.  Brumby,  the  duke's  coachman,  whom  they  had  not 
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dianced  to  meet  on  any  former  occasion.  Mr.  Fishwick,  who 
was  recnndog  himself  vith  a  taDkaid  of  ale,  having  been  some- 
-wbat  busily  engi^ed  in  preparing  for  a  grand  banquet  on  the 
fijlowing  day,  gave  them  a  nearty  welcome  ;  and  the  ladies,  pro- 
ftsBed  themselves  encbanted  to  see  them.  These  greetings  weie 
scarcely  over  when  Pioddy  made  his  appeaiance. 

In  parsoance  of  his  scheme,  Bimoelot  devoted  himself  to 
His  Tnyping,  paid  her  the  most  extravagant  compliments,  and 
afiectea  to  be  desperately  in  love  with  her,  wmle  she,  who^ 
it  must  be  confessra,  was  somewhat  of  a  coquette»  gave  him 
sufficient  enoooragement.  The  corporal  did  not  procnress  equally 
lapidly  with  MrB.^lumpton.  Whether  he  was  not  gifted  wim  the 
same  powers  of  pleasing  as  his  fiiend,  or  whether  Hrs.  Plumpton 
was  more  constant  to  the  seijeant,  than  Mrs.  Tipping,  is  foreign  to 
our  present  purpose  to  inquire ;  bat  his  compliments  all  feil  to  the 
groond»  and  his  fine  speeches  were  wasted  on  inattentive  eais. 
A  qniet  observer  of  wnat  was  going  forward,  Proddy  pretended 
to  be  encaged  in  conversation  with  his  brother  whip,  Mr.  Bnunby, 
but  he  kept  his  eyes  and  ears  open  to  the  others.  Seeing  the 
encouragement  given  to  Bimbelot  by  Mrs.  Tipping,  he  thought 
ity  at  last,  time  to  interfere. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Tipping,  Fm  snre,"  he  cried,  "you  seem  vastly 
pleased  with  Mounseer  Bamby^s  attentions.  I  wonder  wbat  the 
serjeant  would  say  if  he  was  here.     It's  perhaps  as  well  that  he 

"I  don't  see  what  the  seijeant  could  complain  of,  Mr.  Proddy," 
replied  Mrs.  Tipping,  pertly.  "  Pm  not  aware  that  Pm  under 
an  Obligation  not  to  taik  to  any  one  eise  in  his  absence." 

"And even  if you were,  ma  mignonne,  it's  of  no  consequence,'' 
replied  Bimbelot  "  A  soldier  never  expects  fidelity ;  and  if  he 
does — ^ha !  ha !  But  I  don't  see  what  the  seijeant  can  do  with 
two  wives.    Is  it  settled  which  is  to  be  Mrs.  &ale8  ?" 

"  Did  he  propose  to  you,  Plumpton  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Tipping. 

'^  I  shan't  answer  the  question,^  replied  the  other.  "  Did  he 
propose  to  you,  Tipping  ?^' 

**  And  I  shan't  answer  the  question  neither,"  she  rejoined. 

"  Its  piain  he's  trifling  with  the  feelings  of  both,"  said  Bimbelot 

«  That]s  false,"  cried  Proddy.  «The  seijeant  is  incapable  of 
trifling  with  anythine,  or  anyl)ody.  He's  always  in  eamest  He 
means  to  marry " 

«  Which  of  ^em,  Proddy  ?"  interrupted  Brumby,  with  a  laugh, 
"for  rU  be  whipped  if  I  can  telL  And  what  is  more,  I  don't 
think  either  of  the  women  can." 

"It's  too  bad  of  the  serjeant,"  cried  Mr.  Timperley,  joining  in 
the  laugh.     "  He  don't  give  other  people  a  chance." 

"  Not  the  slightest,"  cried  the  portly  Mr.  Parker,  the  butler. 
"  I  wree  with  you,  Timperiey,  it's  too  bad." 

**C'e8t  aflreux— intolerable  r  cried  Bimbelot,  with  an  im- 
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passioned  look  at  Mrs.  Tipping.     "  I  hope  he'll  be  kill'd  in  de 
wars,"  he  added  in  an  under  tone. 

"  No  whisperin',  Bamby,"  med  Proddy,  marching  up  to  him. 
**  No  squeezin'  of  bands.     I  don't  allow  it." 

"  And  pray,  Monseer  Proddv,  who  gave  you  a  right  to  inter- 
fere  ?"  ioquired  Bimbelot^  angrily. 

**  The  serjeant,"  replied  the  coachman,  boldly.  "  These  ladies 
-were  committed  to  me  by  him,  and  I'U  take  care  of  'em  as  long 
as  I  can.*' 

«Very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Proddy,"  rcjoined  Mrs. 
Tipping ;  "  but  we  fancy  we  can  take  care  of  ourselves." 

"  It's  only  fancy  then,  to  judge  from  what  I  seie  goin'  forward," 
observed  the  coachman. 

**  Well,  I  wish  the  seijeant  was  back  again  with  all  my  heart," 
cried  Fishwick,  *'  it  did  one  good  to  hear  bis  adventures.'^ 

**  Ay,  I  was  never  tired  of  hcarin'  him  teil  how  he  beat  the 
Mounseersy"  said  Proddy,  with  a  glance  at  the  two  Frenchmen. 
**  Did  you  ever  hear  him  relate.how  he  mounted  the  half-moon 
of  Ypres  at  the  siege  of  Menin  ?" 

**  Never,"  replied  Fishwick;  "and  if  you  can  recoUect  it,  let's 
have  it" 

Thu8  exhorted,  Proddy  went  to  the  fireplace,  and  taking  down 
the  spit,  tied  the  two  comers  of  bis  handkerchief  to  its  point,  so  as 
to  produce  something  like  a  resemblance  to  a  flag.  This  done, 
he  snatched  up  a  ladle,  and  to  the  infinite  diversion  of  the 
Frenchmen,  and  indeed  of  the  Company  generally,  planted  him- 
self  before  the  cook,  and  commenced  bis  narration. 

*^  Well,  you  must  know  that  Menin  is  one  of  the  strongest 
forts  in  Flanders,  and  esteemed  the  masterpiece  of  the  renowned 
Marshai  Vauban." 

"Marshai  Vauban  is  de  first  engineer  in  de  world,"  cried 
Sauvageon. 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  couldn't  build  a  fort  as  could  hold  out 
against  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,"  pursued  Proddy.  "But 
that's  neither  here  nor  there.  To  proceed:  besides  being 
strongly  built  and  well  garrisoned,  tbe  fort  of  Menin  was 
rendered  difiicult  of  approacb,  owing  to  the  inundations  of  the 
river  Lys.  Well,  the  duke  t^dces  up  a  position  before  it,  and 
after  the  place  has  been  invcstcd  for  nearly  a  month,  the  works 
bein'  sufRciently  advanced  to  allow  of  an  attack,  the  signal  was 
given  by  the  blowing  up  of  two  mines,  which  had  been  laid  near 
the  angles  of  a  bastion  called  the  half-moon  of  Ypres.  Amid 
the  silence  that  foUowed  this  tremendons  clatter,  the  first 
detachment  of  the  besiegers,  amongst  whom  was  our  seijeant, 
dashes  up  to  the  palisades  that  protected  a  covered  way  com- 
municatin'  with  the  fortress,  and  throwin'  a  quantity  of  greoades 
into  it,  forces  their  way  in,  amidst  the  confusion  occasioned  by 
their  explosion.  You  may  guess  the  strife  and  camaec  that  en^ 
Bucs,  for  every  inch  o'  ground  is  fiercely  contestcd.    Meanwlüle, 
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"  I  don't  know  whether  Fm  most  frightened  or  delighted,"  said 
Mrs.  Tipping.  "  The  dear  seijeant  oughtn't  to  risk  bis  precious 
Mfe  in  this  way." 

"  Well,  what  happened  next,  brother  Proddy  ?"  asked  Bnimby, 
who  was  leaning  over  the  back  of  a  chair  behitid  the  coachraan, 
and  began  to  be  somewhat  tired  ortbe'  constant  repetidon  of  the 
same  cries. 

"  Ay,  there's  the  unfortinatest  part  of  it,"  replied  Proddy ; 
**  just  as  the  yrords  was  out  of  our  seijeant's  mouth,  a  bullet  comes 
and  hits  him  slap  on  the  Shoulder,  and  knocks  him  clean  off  the 
half-moon." 

In  describing  which  disastrous  oecurrence,  the  coachman  un- 
luckily  lost  bis  own  equilibrium,  and  tumbling  backwards,  caught 
hold  of  Brumby  and  Mrs.  Tipping,  and  dragged  them  both  to 
the  floor  with  him. 

The  rest  of  the  party  flew  to  their  assistance,  and  on  bein^ 
helped  up  again,  it  was  found  that  no  damage  had  been  sustained 
by  any  one.  By  no  means  discouraged  by  the  accident,  Proddy 
recounted  some  more  of  the  seijeant's  achievements,  and  seemed 
to  have  a  malicious  pleasure  in  dwelling  upon  bis  frequent 
drubbings  of  the  French. 

"  I  dare  say  hell  have  plenty  to  teil  us  when  he  comes  back," 
Said  Fishwick.     '^  I  anticipate  another  glorious  campaign  for  tbe 
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**  It  is  nezt  to  impossible  he  can  go  beyond  bis  former  suc- 
cesses,**  said  Proddy. 

"  Fortune  may  cnange,"  observed  Sauvageon,  "  and  the  duke 
himself  may  experience  a  reverse." 

"  I  don't  think  it  very  likely,"  observed  Brumby,  "  it  has  been 
firequently  predicted,  but  has  never  yet  come  to  pass.** 

"  Nor  ever  will,"  said  Parker. 

Soon  after  this,  supper  was  served  in  the  scrvant's  hall,  and 
the  two  Frenchmen  required  little  pressing  to  induce  them  to  sit 
down  to  it  Bimbelot  contrived  to  obtain  a  place  near  Mrs. 
Tipping,  and  Proddy  remarked  that  he  seemed  to  make  further 
progress  in  her  good  graces.  Vexation  took  away  bis  appetite, 
and  he  would  neither  cat  nor  drink,  notwithstanding  tne  jests 
passed  upon  bim  by  Fishwick  and  Brumby. 

At  length,  the  hour  of  departure  came.  The  coachman  bade  a 
sollen  adieu  to  bis  female  friends ;  but  remarking  that  Bimbelot 
did  not  come  forth  with  Sauvageon,  he  went  back  to  see  what  he 
was  about,  and  as  he  traversed  the  passage  leading  to  the 
kitchen,  he  observed  him  creeping  into  a  cupboard.  Without 
saying  a  word,  he  walked  quickly  up  to  the  spot,  locked  the 
door,  took  out  the  key,  put  it  into  bis  pockct,  and  chuckling  to 
himself  at  the  trick  he  was  playing,  quitted  the  house. 


CHAPTER  THE   TENTH. 
IN  WH  ICH  THE  DAT  IS  FIXED  FOR  THS  HARBIAGE  BT  THE  QUEEN. 

Tue  queen  and  her  consort  were  alone  together  in  the  library  of 
Saint  James's  palace,  when  an  usber  announccd  that  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  and  the  lord  treasurer  requested  an  audience. 

"  Admit  them,"  said  Anne.  "  Some  new  demand,  I  suppose,'* 
she  remarked  to  the  prince. 

"  Nay,  I  see  not  tnat,"  he  replied.  "  Most  likcly  they  come 
to  teil  US  that  the  Chevalier  de  Saint-Gcorge  has  landed  in  Scot- 
land.     Or  he  may  bc  captured." 

"  Ileavcn  forbid  !"  ejaculated  the  queen,  hastily. 

As  the  exclamation  was  uttered,  Marlborough  and  Godolphin 
entercd  the  room. 

"  We  bring  your  majesty  good  tidings,"  said  the  duke  :  "  the 
Invasion  is  at  an  end.'' 

"  Then  it  is  true  he  is  taken  ?"  cried  Anne. 

"  The  pretender — no,"  replied  Marlborough. 

"  Hc  18  not  slain  ?"  askcd  the  queen. 

"  No,  hc  lives  to  trouble  your  majesty  fiirther,"  rejoined  the 
duke. 

"  Heaven  be  praised  I"  she  ejaculated. 

"  But  what  has  happened,  your  gracc — what  has  happcne J  ?** 
interposed  Prince  George. 
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"  Your  highness  is  well  aware,"  replied  Marlborough,  **  that 
after  the  French  expcdition  had  encountered  Admiral  Byng  in 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  its  Commander  changed  bis  intentions,  and 
made  for  Inverness,  in  the  expectation  that  an  insurrection  would 
be  made  in  the  pretender's  favour." 

'^  I  am  aware  of  it/'  said  the  prince ;  "  and  I  am  also  aware 
that  it  is  mainlj,  if  not  entirely^  owing  to  the  excellent  precau- 
tionary  measurcs  taken  by  your  grace  that  the  insurrection  has 
been  crushed.*' 

"  Your  highness  does  me  much  honour,"  rejoined  Marlborough, 
bowing.  "  But  to  the  point.  The  very  elements  seemed  to  have 
warred  in  our  favour.  A  violent  storm  prevented  the  expe- 
dition  from  landing,  and,  driven  out  to  sea,  they  bave  at  last 
succeeded,  after  various  disasters  and  severe  losses,  in  getting 
back  to  Dunkirk." 

"  Then  we  are  as  much  indcbtcd  to  the  weather  as  to  our  own 
exertions  for  deliverance,"  said  the  queen. 

"  Bloodshed  unquestionably  has  been  prevented,"  replied  the 
duke.  "  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  pretender  would 
bave  not  received  a  severer  lesson  if  he  had  landed  bis  forces. 
He  might  not  bave  lived  to  repeat  the  attempt.  Ilowever,  all 
present  danger  is  at  an  end,  and  the  lord  treasurer  and  myself 
are  come  to  ofFer  your  majesty  our  congratulations  on  the  fortunate 
issue  of  an  aifair  which  seemed  fraught  with  so  much  perplexity 
and  peril." 

"  I  thank  you  heartily,  my  lords,"  replied  Anne. 

"  Loyal  addrcsscs  will  be  presented  to  your  majesty  on  the 
occasion  from  buth  houses  of  parliament,"  said  Godolphin,  '^  in 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  conduct  will  be  approved,  (if 
it  shall  be  found,  on  consideration,  to  merit  approval,)  and  that  of 
our  cnemies,  and  the  enemies  of  the  countrv,  duly  censured." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,  my  lord,"  replied  !rrincc  George — "  no 
doubt  of  it.  Füll  testimony  will  be  bome  to  your  individual 
deserts,  who  have  managed  her  majesty's  treasure  so  admirably, 
and  to  those  of  the  duke  who  has  commanded  her  armics  with 
sucli  distinguishcd  glory." 

"  One  thmg  I  trusc  her  majesty  will  deign  to  State  in  her 
reply,"  said  Marlborough ;  "  that  she  will  henceforth  place  her 
dependence  only  upon  those  who  have  given  such  repeated 
proofs  of  their  zcal  for  the  security  of  her  throne,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Protestant  succession." 

"  I  shall  remember  what  you  say,  my  lord,"  replied  Anne, 
coldly, 

"Your  majesty  will  also  remember,"  said  Godolphin,  "and 
it  would  be  well  to  insist  upon  it,  that  all  that  is  dear  to  your 
people,  and  has  been  secured  by  your  govcmment,  would  be 
UTctrievably  lost  if  the  designs  of  the  Popish  Pretender  should 
ever  take  e&ect." 
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"Enough,  my  lord,"  cried  Anne,  angrily — "I  have  been 
fichooled  sufficiently." 

All  danger  of  tbe  Invasion  being  over,"  said  Marlborough, 

I  must  crave  yonr  majesty's  pennission  to  join  your  forces  in 
Flanders.  Prince  Eugene  is  impatiently  awaiting  me  at  the 
Hague,  to  mature  preparations  for  the  ensuing  campaign." 

"  You  have  it,"  reptied  the  queeu.  "  And  when  do  you  pro- 
pose  to  set  forth  ?" 

"  To-morrow,"  rctumed  the  duke,  "  unless  your  majesty  has 
need  of  me  further." 

'*  I  shall  grieve  to  lose  vour  grace/'  said  Anne.  '*  But  I  know 
that  you  go  to  win  fresh  honours  for  me,  and  new  laureis  for 
yourself.** 

"  I  go  with  somewhat  less  spirit  than  heretofore,  gracious 
madam,"  rejoincd  the  duke,  ^*  because  I  know  that  I  leave  an 
insidious  enemy  at  work  to  counteraet  all  my  efForts  for  the 
Avancement  of  your  welfare.  I  implore  you,  as^you  value  the 
security  of  your  govemment,  and  the  prosperity  of  your  kingdom, 
to  dismiss  Abigail  Hill  from  your  Service.  She  is  a  mere  tool  in 
the  hands  of  Uarley,  and  as  long  as  she  is  near  you,  to  pour  the 
poison  of  that  serpent  into  your  ear,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  hope 
for  your  confidence«  All  our  best  efforts  will  be  neutralized.  By 
the  zeal  and  devotion  I  have  ever  shewn  your  majesty — and  am 
prepared  to  shcw  you  to  the  last — I  conjure  you  to  listen  to  me." 

'*  Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  my  domestic  arrangements, 
my  lord,"  replied  the  queen,  "Abigail  is  merely  my  waiting- 
woman." 

"Ostensibly  she  is,"  replied  the  duke,  "but  you  yourself, 
gracious  madam,  are  scarcely  aware  of  the  influence  she  exercises 
over  you.  It  is  apparent  to  the  whole  court — nay,  to  foreign 
Courts — and  does  you  and  your  ministry  incaiculablc  mischief." 

"  It  is  but  a  Variation  of  the  old  cry,  your  grace,"  said  Anne. 
^'  A  Short  while  ago,  it  was  said  I  was  governed  by  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborougb." 

"  I  trust  your  majesty  will  not  degrade  the  duchess  by  in- 
stituting  a  comparison  between  her  and  Abigail  Hill,'*  replied 
the  duke,  proudly. 

"  There  is  no  comparison  between  them,  my  lord,"  said  Anne. 

"A  faithful  adviser  is  necessary  to  a  sovereign,''  rcjoined 
Godolphin ;  "  and  it  has  ever  been  said  that  your  majesty  was 
singularly  fortunate  in  having  such  a  confidante  as  the  duchess." 

"  If  loyalt}'  and  devotion  are  titles  to  the  office,  her  grace  pos- 
sesses  the  requisites  in  an  eminent  degree,"  added  the  duke. 

"  She  has  more  than  those,"  said  Godolphin,  firmly ;  *^  she 
has  judgment  such  as  no  other  woman  in  the  kingaom  poe- 


sesses." 


And  arrogance  to  match  it,"  replied  the  qucen,  bitterly. 
I  have  long  feit  that  her  grace  has  incurred  your  majesty's 
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displeasure^"  said  the  dnke,  *^  and  I  feared  the  occasion  of  it. 
*^  Ilaughty  and  imperioos  she  is,  I  grant  Bat  her  whole  heart 
iB  youra." 

**  I  do  not  dispute  it,  my  lord,"  repUed  Anne,  softened.     "  In 
sfite  of  her  violence  of  manner,  I  do  believe  the  duchesB  loves 


me. 


**  She  is  deroted  to  you,"  rejoined  the  duke ;  ''  and  oh, 
madam,  let  me  entreat  you  to  confide  in  her.  Dismiss  yoor 
onworthy  favourite.'* 

''If  you  wish  the  duchess  to  retain  her  position  near  me,  you 
inll  not  condnue  these  solicitations»  my  lord,"  said  Anne. 

'^  I  have  done,"  replied  Marlborough ;  ^  I  take  my  leave  of  your 
majestY." 

And  bending  the  knee,  he  pressed  her  hand  to  his  Ups. 

<<  Farewell»  my  lord,**  said  Anne.     **  Every  good  wish  attend 


TOU.** 


And  with  obeisances  to  the  prince,  the  duke  and  the  treasuier 
withdrew. 

'^Your  majesty  is  firm  in  your  adherence  to  Ahigail,  I 
perceive,"  süd  the  prince,  taking  a  pinch  of  snu£ 

'*  They  take  the  very  means  to  bind  me  more  strongly  to  her," 
replied  the  queen. 

'*  I  am  gbui  of  it,"  observed  the  prince:  "  Masham  was  with 
me  this  moming,  and  implored  me  to  intercede  with  you  to 
make  him  happy." 

'^  I  am  weaned  to  death  with  these  repeated  solicitations,*'  said 
Anne,  good-humouredly,  '^  and  must  put  an  end  to  them  in 
some  way  or  other.     Send  for  Ab^^." 

'*  Instandy  T  replied  the  prince,  hurryiog  off  to  the  usher. 
'*  We  must  not  lose  the  lucky  moment,"  he  added  to  him8el£ 

A  few  minutes  afterwards,  the  fiivourite  entered  the  presence. 

<^The  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  lord  treasurer  have 
just  been  here,  Abigül,  and  havedemanded  your  dismissal,''8aid 
the  queen. 

^*  Indeed,  madam,"  replied  the  other,  tiembling.  *'  Am  I  to 
understand  then " 

**  You  are  to  undetBtand  that  you  are  to  be  united  to  Mr. 
Masham  to-morrow,**  replied  Anne. 

*'  Oh,  madam,"  repued  Abisail,  throwing  herseif  at  the 
queen's  feet  **  Pardon  me  if  I  do  not  thank  you  properly.  My 
heart  would  speak  if  it  could." 

*^  Nay,  I  want  no  thanks,''  replied  Anne.  ''  I  am  happy  in 
making  you  happy,  and  my  conduct  will  shew  your  enemies  that 
I  am  not  to  be  diverted  from  loving  and  befiiending  you  by 
menaces  or  entreaties.  Still,  as  I  wish  to  avoid  any  scene  on  the 
occasion,  the  marriace  shall  take  place  privately,  in  the  evening, 
in  the  rooms  of  my  poysician,  Dr.  Arbuthnot." 

'^  Admirably  resolved  I"  cried  the  prince. 

<^  Oh !  I  hope  the  duchess  will  not  hear  of  it,''  cried  Abigail. 
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**  She  is  not  likely  to  do  so,"  rejoined  the  queen.  **  And  now 
I  will  no  longer  detain  jou*  Tfaere  are  times  when  one  desires 
to  be  alone — to  indulge  one's  feelings  unrestrained.  Take  this 
pocket-book.  It  contains  two  thousand  poimds.  It  is  your 
wedding  portion." 

"  Your  majestj  overwbelmsme  with  kindness  I*'  cried  Abigul, 
in  a  voice  of  heart-felt  emotion. 

**  I  will  take  care  to  apprise  Masham  of  tbe  good  fortime  in 
Store  for  bim/  said  the  prince;  '^and  I  offer  your  majesty 
thanks  in  bis  name  for  your  goodness.  You  bave  made  us  aU 
▼ery  bappy,"  he  added»  brusbing  away  a  lear,  **  very — ^very 
happjr." 

Abigail  attempted  to  speak,  but  words  failed  her ;  and  with  a 
look  of  tbe  deepest  devotion  and  gratitode  at  the  queen,  she 
retired. 


CHAPTEB  TUE  ELEVENTH. 
OV  THB  MAKNXB  DT  WHICH  THS  DVXX  OF  MABLBOBOUOH  SET  OTTT  VOB  TULNDEBS. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborougb  adfaered  to  bis  resolution  of  de- 
parting  on  the  foUowing  day.  A  bärge  was  ordered  to  be  in 
waiting  at  Whitehall  Staurs  to  convey  bim  on  board  the  vessel  he 
was  to  sül  in,  which  was  moored  off  Queenhithe.  The  duke 
wished  to  embark  privately,  but  the  duchess  ovemiied  bis 
desire,  and  the  State  carriage  was  commanded  to  be  in  readiness 
at  noon. 

It  having  been  rumoured  abroad  that  the  duke  was  about  to 
set  out  for  Flanders  on  that  day,  long  before  the  hoin:  fixed  for 
his  departure,  a  vast  crowd  coUected  in  firont  of  Marlborougb 
House.  This  was  what  the  duchess  had  calculated  upon,  and 
ahe  oonsratulated  herseif  upon  the  success  of  her  scheme,  as  she 
watchea  the  momently-increasing  thiong  from  the  Windows  of 
her  süperb  abode. 

A  httle  before  twelve,  the  duke  requested  the  attendance  of 
the  duchess  in  his  closet  It  was  to  bid  her  iarewelL  He  seemed 
deeply  affected,  and  taking  her  band,  remained  for  some  time 
nlent.  The  duchess  was  less  moved,  but  it  recj^uired  the  ex- 
erdse  of  all  her  fortitude  to  forbear  firom  burstinff  into  tears. 

^*  I  go  away  with  an  aching  beart,**  said  the  ouke,  at  length ; 
''for  though  all  seems  bright  and  prosperous  at  this  moment,  I 
discem  a  stonn  gatherine  afar  o£^ 

''  I  am  depressed  by  tne  thoughts  of  losing  you,"  replied  the 
duchess,  tcnderly.     '<  But  I  bave  no  presentiments  of  ilL" 

<<My  belovea  wifel"  cried  the  auke,  straining  her  to  his 
breast     **  Heaven  knows  what  I  suffer  in  these  separations  V 

**I  suffer  as  much  as  your  grace,"  replied  the  duchess.  '<  But 
you  are  wedded  to  glory  as  well  as  to  me,  and  when  my  co-mate 
calls  you  hence  I  do  not  repine." 
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"  You  are  an  heroic  woman !"  cried  the  duke,  gazing  at  her 
with  the  deepest  admiration.  "  Oh,  Sarah !  matcUess  in  beauty 
as  in  judgment,  Heaven  has  indeed  been  bountiful  to  mc  in 
vouchsafing  me  such  a  treasure.  But  if  I  look  on  you  longer,  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  tear  myself  away.  One  word  before  we 
part.  Be  prudent  with  the  queen.  Do  not  irritate  her  further. 
She  is  inflexible  in  her  adherence  to  Abigail." 

*^  Before  your  grace  retums,  the  minion  will  be  dismissed," 
jrejoined  the  duchess. 

"  I  doubt  it,"  said  the  duke,  shaking  his  head. 

"  You  know  not  the  extent  of  my  power,"  replied  the  duchess, 
with  self-complacence.  ^' Shall  I  teil  your  grace  a  secret?  I 
have  just  leamt,  from  a  confidential  agent  in  the  palace — the 
4isher  who  attends  the  library — that  the  queen  designs  to  marry 
her  favourlte  to  young  Masham  this  evening. 

"  This  evening  1"  exclaimed  the  duke. 

^^  It  is  intcnded  that  the  marriage  shall  take  place  privately  in 
Doctor  Arbuthnot*s  rooms  in  the  palace,"  pursued  the  duchess. 
*'  Well,  what  does  your  grace  say  to  it  ?" 

"  Say  to  it !"  echoed  the  duke.  What  should  I  say  ?  It 
<:annot  be  prevented." 

"  You  think  so  ?"  retumed  the  duchess.  **  The  first  letter  you 
receive  from  me  will  be,  to  announce  that  this  marriage — arranged 
by  the  queen-^has  been  stopped." 

"  I  advise  you  not  to  interfere  in  it,"  said  Marlborough.  "It 
is  too  petty  a  matter  to  meddle  with." 

"Small  beginnings  lead  to  great  consequences,"  said  the 
duchess.     "  I  will  pluck  up  the  weed  betimes." 

Further  remonstrance  on  the  duke's  part  was  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  Timperley,  to  say  that  the  carriage  was  at  the 
<loor.  Once  more  tenderly  embracing  the  duchess,  Marl- 
borough  took  her  band,  and  led  her  down  the  great  staircase. 
As  the  illustrious  pair  passed  through  the  hall  on  their  way  to 
the  carriage,  they  found  it  thronged  with  the  various  members  of 
the  household,  who  were  drawn  up  to  bid  their  beloved  lord 
farewell.  Amongst  these  was  Proddy,  who  was  transported 
almost  out  of  his  senses  by  a  nod  of  recognition  from  the  duke. 

As  Marlborough  was  seen  to  issue  from  the  door,  a  tremendous 
shout  rent  the  air,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  efForts  of  the  porters 
at  the  gates,  the  court  was  instantly  iilled  with  a  mass  of  persons 
eager  to  bid  him  adieu.  Acknowledging  their  ^etinffs  with 
repeated  bows,  the  duke  stepped  into  the  carriage  after  the 
duchess.  It  required  all  the  management  of  Mr.  Brumby  and 
the  postilion,  who  was  mounted  on  one  of  the  leaders,  to 
manoeuvre  the  carriage  out  of  the  gates,  without  injuring  some 
of  the  throng;  but  this  point  safely  accomplished,  renewed 
cheers  and  huzzas  burst  from  the  crowd  outside,  the  whole  of 
whom  uncovered  their  heads,  as  if  by  a  preconcerted  signal,  at 
the  sight  of  the  hero  they  had  flocked  to  behold. 
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Scared  bj  the  shouts»  a  flight  of  rooks»  which  bullt  thcir  nests 
in  the  gardens  of  Marlborough  House,  sprang  scrcaming  into  the 
air.  They  were  instantly  answered  by  anotber  flock  from  the 
royal  gardens,  who  attacked  them  in  mid-air,  and  drove  them 
back  again  to  their  roosts — a  circumstance  which  did  not  pass 
unnoticed  by  some  of  the  more  curious  observers. 

Meantime,  hundreds  of  faces,  in  succession,  appeared  at  the 
Windows  of  the  camage,  and  benedictions  were  heaped  upon  the 
duke's  head.  Hats  were  waved  alofl,  tossed  on  the  point  of 
sticks,  or  huried  in  the  air.  That  no  part  of  the  triumpn  inight 
be  lost  upon  the  inmates  of  the  palace»  the  duchess  had  privately 
instructed  Brumby  to  drive  up  Saint  JamesVstreet — an  arrange- 
ment  which  would  have  been  opposed  by  the  duke,  if  he  had 
becn  aware  of  it ;  but  it  was  now  too  latc.  So  on  the  carriage 
went  in  that  direction  at  a  foot*s  pace,  for  quicker  progress  was 
out  of  the  question. 

On  arriving  in  front  of  the  palace,  the  crowd  was  so  dense 
that  it  was  found  impossiblc  to  move  at  all.  To  the  crics  of  the 
postilion  and  Brumby,  to  "  make  way,"  the  crowd  only  answered 
by  shouts  and  vocifcrations,  and  pressed  closer  and  closcr  round 
the  carriage.  At  last,  seeing  the  diißculty  in  which  the  duke 
was  placcd,  those  nearest  him  exclaimed,  ^^  Take  out  the  horses, 
and  we'U  draw  the  carriage !" 

The  cry  was  answered  by  a  thousand  applauding  voices — 
'^  Take  out  the  horses  I  we'll  draw  the  carriage  !^'  resounded  on 
every  side. 

The  duke  was  so  circumstanccd  that  he  could  not  refusc 
consent,  and  in  an  instant  the  wheelers  were  unfastened  by 
Timperley  and  another  servant,  and  the  leaders  driven  off  by 
the  postilion.  The  pole  of  the  carriage  was  thcn  seized  by  some 
düzen  eager  hands,  while  another  band  attached  a  stout  rope  to 
the  axlc-tree,  and  harnessed  themselves  to  it.  Brumby  still 
retained  bis  seat  on  the  box,  and  flourished  bis  whip,  though 
deprived  of  bis  rcins,  declaring  '^  he  had  never  driven  such  a 
team  before." 

The  carriage  was  then  put  in  motion  amid  the  reitcratcd  shouts 
and  applauses  of  the  spectators,  hundreds  of  whom  eagcrly  offered 
themselves  as  relays  when  the  others  should  be  tired. 

The  triumph  of  the  duchess  was  complcte ;  for  as  she  glanccd 
towards  the  palacc,  she  iTancied  she  discovercd  the  quccn  at  onc 
of  the  Upper  windows,  attracted  thither,  no  doubt,  by  the  pro- 
digious  clamour  of  the  multitudc. 

In  this  way,  the  carriage  was  borne  up  Saint  Jamcs's-street 
and  along  Piccadilly,  until  it  was  finally  brought  to  Whitchall- 
Btairs,  where,  after  bidding  adieu  to  the  duchess,  amid  acclama- 
tions  which  the  roar  of  artillery  could  not  drown^  the  duke  en- 
tcred  bis  bärge. 
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CHAPTER  THE   TWELFTH. 

HOW  TSE  MABRIAOE  WAS  FORBIDDEN  BT  THE  DUCHX8B,   AND  WHAT  FOIXOWED 

THE  INTBRRÜPnOK. 

At  seven  o'clock  on  the  same  evening,  a  small  but  very  illus- 
trious  party  was  coUected  together  in  Doctor  Arbuthnot's  rooms 
in  the  palace.  It  consisted  of  the  queen  and  her  consort» 
Masham,  Abigail,  Harley,  and  Doctor  Francis  Atterbury,  dean 
of  Carlisle.  Of  this  celebrated  person»  who  afterwards  became 
Bishop  of  Rochester»  occasion  will  be  found  to  speak  more  fuUj 
hereauer,  as  well  as  of  his  friend  the  witty  and  leamed  Doctor 
Arbuthnot.  The  object  of  the  meeting,  it  need  scareely  be 
stated,  was  the  consummation  of  Masham's  wishes,  in  regard  to 
his  Union  with  Abigail,  and  Doctor  Atterbury  was  just  about  to 
commence  the  ceremony,  when,  to  the  surprise  and  constemation 
of  all  present,  ezcept,  perhaps,  Harley,  the  door  opened,  and 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  followed  by  Guiscard»  entered  the 
room. 

'^  I  am  in  time/'  she  cried»  looking  around  with  a  smile  of 
triumph.  '^  You  thought  to  steal  a  march  on  me.  But  you  see 
I  am  acquainted  with  your  movements." 

"  Who  can  have  betrayed  us  to  her?"  muttered  the  queen. 

"  Why  was  I  not  invited  to  this  marriage  ?"  cried  the  duchess. 
**  Surely  I,  AbigalPs  nearest  female  relation»  should  have  been 
asked  to  it^' 

^*It  was  an  Omission  certainly,  duchess,^  said  the  prince; 
**  but  her  majesty  fancied  you  would  be  completely  engrossed  by 
the  duke's  departure  for  Flanders." 

**  An  evasion»  prince  I"  cried  the  duchess,  angrily.  **  Her 
majesty  did  not  desire  me  to  be  present  at  it" 

"  Well,  duchess,  since  you  will  have  it  so,"  replied  the  queen, 
coldly,  "I  did  not  desire  your  presence." 

"1  knew  it,"  rejoined  the  other;  "but  I  am  come,  never- 
theless," 

"  And  you  have  presumed  too  much  upon  my  good-nature  in 
doing  so,"  replied  Anne.  "  You  will  consult  your  own  pleasure 
about  remaining.  But  the  ceremony  shall  be  no  longer  delaycd. 
Proceed,  sir,"  she  added  to  Atterbury. 

"Holdr  exclaimed  the  duchess.  "This  marriage  cannot 
take  place.  I  told  your  majesty  before,  to  beware  how  you  gave 
your  consent  to  it.     I  forbid  it" 

"  Your  grace  is  neither  Miss  Hill's  parent  nor  guardian,"  said 

Atterbury. 

"  I  stand  in  the  place  of  both,"  replied  the  duchess.  "  Now 
hear  the  grounds  upon  which  I  offer  any  interference.  When 
Abigail  Hill  entered  her  majesty's  service,  she  gave  me  absolute 
disposal  of  her  hand.     Let  her  answer,  was  it  so  or  not  ?" 

Abigail  was  silent 
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^'Since  she  declines  to  speak,  this  document  will  reply  for 
her,''  replied  the  duchess,  banding  a  paper  to  the  queen.  *^  You 
will  see  that  I  have  not  advanced  an  untruth." 

"  Why  did  you  not  teil  me  of  this  before,  Abigail  ?"  demanded 
the  queen,  somewhat  severely. 

"  ohe  did  not  dare  to  do  so,"  replied  the  duchess« 

<<  I  did  not  supposc  the  ducheas  would  act  upon  it,**  said 
Abigail. 

"  x  ou  treat  the  matter  too  lightly,"  cried  the  queen.  "  You 
have  given  her  füll  power  over  you,  and  must  abide  by  your 
own  act" 

**  Your  majesty  ! "  exclaimed  Abigd]. 

'^.You  must  ask  her  consent  to  the'match,  ay — ^and  obtain  it, 
too,  before  it  can  take  place,"  pursued  the  queen. 

"  I  knew  your  majesty  would  decide  justly,"  said  the  duchess. 

**  Then  it  is  at  an  end,  indeed,"  cried  Abigail,  "  for  your 
majesty  well  knows  it  is  in  yain  to  appeal  to  her." 

'^I  cannot  help  you  further,"  said  the  queen;  '^and  if  I  had 
been  aware  of  this  Instrument,  I  would  not  have  allowed  the 
matter  to  proceed  so  far." 

"  Spoken  like  yourself,  madam,"  cried  the  duchess.  **  No  one 
has  a  nicer  sense  of  justice  than  your  majesty." 

''Howcomes  it  that  her  grace  never  mentioned  this  Instru- 
ment before  ?"  asked  Prince  oeorge. 

**  I  thought  it  sufficient  to  forbid  the  union,"  replied  the 
duchess.     ^'  Abigail  ought  to  have  asked  my  consent" 

"  This  is  mockery,"  cried  AbigaiL 

**  Your  majesty  having  admitted  the  duchess's  right  to  dis]X)se 
of  Abigail's  hana  under  this  document,"  said  Harley,  advancing, 
**  will,  I  am  siure,  agree  with  me,  that  if  she  objects  to  Mr. 
Masham,  she  is  bound  to  say  whom  she  would  propose  as  a 
husband  for  the  lady." 

"  You  are  right,  sir,"  said  the  queen.  **  She  shall  name  some 
one,  or  the  present  match  shall  take  place." 

"I  am  willing  to  abide  by  your  Majestjr's  decision,"  said 
the  duchess ;  *^  and  think  it  influenced  by  the  same  high  prin- 
ciples  of  justice  as  those  which  have  distinguished  your  judg- 
mcnts  throughout  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion  before,  that  Abigail 
could  not  do  better  than  accept  the  Marquis  de  Guiscard. 
Since  I  am  called  upon  to  assign  her  band  to  some  one,  I  do 
so  to  him." 

*^  This   cannot   be,"    cried    Masham,    indignandy.       "  The 


marquis-        " 


"  reace  1"  intemiptcd  Harley.  "  Your  grace  has  made  your 
nomination.  If  it  is  ^eed  to — good.  If  not,  Abigail  is  free  to 
make  her  own  choice. 

**  Undoubtedly,"  replied  the  duchess. 

<<  Hear  me !''  exclaimed  Masham. 

'*  Peace,  sir,"  cried  Harley.     **  What  says  the   Marquis  de 
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Guiscard,  theo  ?      Is  he   inclined  to  accede  to  the  ducfaess'» 
propositioQ?     Will  he  consent  to  unite  himself  to  Miss  Hill?" 

''  I  must  take  time  to  consider  of  it,"  replied  the  Marquis. 

*^  Consider  it  I**  cried  the  ducbess. 

"  He  may  well  do  so,"  rejoined  Masharo. 

**  The  answer  must  l>e  at  once,"  said  the  queen. 

*'Then  I  must  decline  the  proposed  honour,  madam,"  re- 
tumed  Guiscard. 

**  How,  marquis !"  cried  the  duchess,  in  dismay. 

'*  After  this  declaration,  Abigail  is  free,"  said  Harlej. 
Most  assuredly,"  replied  the  quecn. 
I jprotest  against  it,   cried  the  duchess. 

*'  Nay,  duchess,  the  queen  decides  against  you,^'  cried  Haijey, 
in  a  tone  of  bitter  irony ;  *^  and  no  one  hais  a  nicer  sense  of 
justice  than  her  majesty." 

^^  If  I  had  been  allowed  to  speak  I  would  have  disposed  of  the 
matter  at  once,"  said  Masbam.  ^^  The  marquis  is  married 
already.  He  was  wedded  only  three  days  ago  at  the  Fleet,  to 
Angelica  Hyde,  the  cast-K)ff  mistress  of  Mr  Henry  Saint-John." 

^^  I  have  been  over-reached  in  this  matter,"  cried  the  duchess, 
furiously.  *'  It  is  all  Mr.  Harley's  knavery.  As  to  you,  mar- 
quis, you  shall  bitterly  nie  your  snare  in  it" 

**  Ha !  ha  1  ha  !"  roared  Harley.  **  Her  grace  has  overreached 
hersel^  and  she  now  visits  her  rage  and  disappointment  on  others. 
1  pray  your  maiesty,  let  the  marriage  proceed.  The  duchess 
will  offer  no  furtner  Opposition  to  it" 

"  She  will  be  revenged  on  you  all,"  cried  the  duchess,  in  ex- 
tremity  of  passion, 

"  riark'ee,  duchess,"  whispered  Harley.  "  I  told  you  this 
marriage  should  precede  your  downfal,  and  so  it  will." 

"  You  have  beaten  me  on  this  point,"  rejoined  the  duchess,  in 
the  same  tone  ;  **  but  it  will  avail  you  nothing.  I  will  never 
rest  tili  I  have  driven  you  from  the  palace." 

And  she  flounced  out  of  the  room  without  even  making  an 
obeisance  to  the  queen. 

The  marriage  ceremony  then  commcnced.  Prince  George 
gave  the  bride  away,'and  in  a  few  minutes  more  Masham  and 
Abigail  were  one. 

"1  can  now  claim  your  promise,  cousin,"  said  Harley,  in  a 
low  tone,  as  he  advanced  to  salute  the  bride. 

"  You  can,"  she  replied.  "  Look  upon  the  duchess's  overthrow 
as  certain,  and  the  treasurcr's  staff  as  already  in  your  band." 
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The  small-talk  and  the  grand  talk  carried  on  in  manj  cirdes  of  tbe 
town  toucbing  the  last  national  novelt^r,  the  '*  New  Greneration,"  and 
the  cnriously  speculative  notions  prevailing  in  manj  quarters  relative 
to  Young-Englandism-^who  it  is,  where  it  was  educated,  why  it 
appears  amongst  us,  how  it  is  to  go  on,  when  it  is  to  begin,  and  what 
it  is  to  do  next — are  snffident  to  attract  to  any  work  of  fact  or  fiction 
likelj  to  illostrate  the  snbject,  the  ejes  of  the  whole  book-demanding 
public — akipperSy  skimmers,  readers,  devourers— clubbists,  bujers  and 
borrowers.  For  onr  humble  selyes,  we  oonfess  to  having  fdt  an 
interest  qnite  apart  from  the  subject  when  '^  Coningsbj"  was  announced, 
«nd  honestly  welcomed  it  for  its  own  sake,  as  a  new  book  bj  the 
author  of  "  vivian  Grey." 

That  was  a  tale,  in  fact,  to  create  an  interest,  and  a  streng  one, 
about  the  author  of  it;  which  some  stories  never  do.  After  reading  it, 
we  never  feit  indifferent  about  Mr.  D'Isradi;  but  were  anxious  to  see 
him  tuming  the  original  powers  and  fair  acquirements  of  which  it 
proved  him  to  be  the  possessor,  to  an  unquestioned  and  distinguishing 
account.  We  do  not  say  that  he  has  not  done  so;  but  his  early  page, 
brightlj  coloured,  jet  deep  and  clear  in  its  revelations  of  the  joung 
mind  then  at  work,  has  left  fixed  impressions  behind  it;  and  these 
speak  of  qualities,  to  the  entire  and  arduous  development  of  which  the 
author's  after-course  has  not  alwajs  been  favourable.  He  has  been 
brooding  rather  upon  the  cplendour  of  a  position  to  be  securelj  won, 
as  a  leader  of  the  New  Generation,  than  on  the  mild  and  durable  gloiy 
of  writing  his  name  among  the  illustrious  ones  of  that  old  generatioBy 
the  Anthors  of  many  Ages  and  Coimtries, — ^to  the  illustration  of  whose 
labours,  witii  a  consistent  enthusiasm,  an  unwarped  judgment,  and 
refined  intelligenoe,  his  fiither  has  happilj  devoted  so  many  ho- 
nonrable  years.  Quietly  to  shine  always,  was  by  the  younger  writer 
feit  to  be  a  less  glorious  destiny,  than  sometimes  to  dazzle. 

But  to  say  tliat  there  is  not  in  the  talek  which  followed  *'  Vivian 
Grey,**  the  unobscured,  though  assuredlythe  unsteadied  genius,  in 
lull  play,  is  to  read  them  with  shut  eyes,  and  hearts  warranted  not  to 
throb.  A  Wide  ränge  of  soene  is  fiUed  in  "  Henrietta  Temple** — a  tale 
that  never  had  justice  done  to  it — and  there  are  diversities  of  character 
in  it  that  display,  not  merdy  with  a  happy  grace  and  infinite  discrimina- 
tion  the  changeful  chequered  oolours  on  the  surface  of  sodety,  but  the 
innermost  Springs  of  motive  and  action  in  human  life«  How  nice  and 
exact  in  his  way  is  the  old  Lord  Grandison;  and  how  veritable  as  truth 
itself  is  Ghutonbury.  Count  Alcibiades  de  Mirabel»  the  pink  of  all 
pattem-gentlemen,  is  perhaps  rather  läira  even  for  the  extreme  verge 
of  the  Order  of  Society  of  which  he  enjoys  the  hero-worship;  but  he 
does  honour  to  his  parentage,  it  must  be  owned.  We  know  not  what 
Clementina  or  Miss  Byron  would  have  said  of  him  Standing  beside  Sir 
Charles  Grandison;  but  we  know  to  which  of  the  all-accomplished  we 
ahould  have  proffered  the  band  of  friendship  or  the  bow  of  homage, 
secure  that  in  him,  although  the  modd  of  exquisite  art,  the  purely 
natural  and  unaffected  was  also  to  be  found.  The  secret  of  bis  art 
was  there.    No  Chesterfidd,  armed  with  libraries  of  advice,  could 
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have  tumed  his  son  into  a  Mirabel  in  ten  centuries — ^thoiigh  he  might 
have  made  him  a  Bevil. 

The  aame  rmarkaMfi  tatentis  ehewn  in  Übe  portrait  of  Lady  Bdhir, 
that  dowager  yisoountess  who  had  oatliyed  two  or  three  generations  of 
wit^  faslkioii  aad  beautj,  and  was  unAitignedy  almoet  vnfaded,  wlten 
neuij  a  ceatiuy  roUed  by: — A»  who  had  been  tfae  pet-anl^eet  of  Sir 
Joflhnay  had  chatted  witii  Samuel  JohnaoBy  attd  flirted  witfa  Lcivd 
Caiiiale;  who  rememhered  Bxighton  a  üsMag-te^wn,  and  Manchester  a 
TiOage;  who  atimulated  the  yoiing  ambition  of  Fos,  «ad  sympaihand 
wtth  the  kiest  aqöratioDs  of  Canmng;  to  whom  the  loYea  aUke  of 
Byron  and  Alfieri  had  been  cwifided ;  who  reeoilected  the  Gnnmngs 
had  introduced  the  Sheridans,  wom  blaek  for  Wolfe,  and  föted  Wdi- 
lifigton;  irbo  gave  her  first  homage  alwvja  to  tal^it,  her  seeoodto 
beauty,  and  her  third  to  blood — making  ns  cnrioua  to  know  when 
▼irtae  might  begin  to  be  reGOgBifled,  and  wfaat  mearare  of  homage  w« 
rendered  to  it. 

Spirited  and  briUiant  in  his  sketches  of  artificial  life  and  drawings 
from  reality,  he  was  even  more  soecesaful  in  portraying  the  heart 
Deep  leaming  in  loye-matters  dictated  the  pathetic  and  paasionale 
parts  of  the  tale,  which  are  so  written  as  to  shew  that  the  anthor  had 
fatth  in  his  subject,  and  was  not  to  be  deterred  firom  rhapsodiäng  1^ 
any  fear  of  lidicnle.  He  had  the  eoarage  to  write  real  downrigkfc 
love-letters,  at  the  risk  of  their  being  thonght  mawkish  or  ezaggerated 
— free,  overflowing,  nnreserved,  imd  unmisgiying  loTO^letters — a 
bolder  as  well  as  a  more  rare  and  difficalt  thing  to  do^  thanwise 
people  who  lau^  at  them  may  imagine. 

Li  ^*  Venetia,"  which  followed,  the  aim  ipsas  to  depiet  the  charaeteis 
of  Byron  and  Sbellej,  under  the  names  of  Lord  Cadurds  and  Marmion 
Herbert.  An  extraordinaiy  romanee  is  wovon  out  of  the  leading  in« 
cidents  of  the  career  of  the  two  poets,  altered,  magnified,  tran^iosed, 
and  miDgled  with  imaginary  matters,  with  a  licenoe  that  stc^  at 
nothing,  but  with  an  ingenoity  and  eloquenee  that  woold  hare  been 
admired  even  by  the  poets  so  delineated.  Searcdy  ai^  event  in  tiie 
life  of  either  is  fignred  as  it  oecurred,  and  no  two  circumstanoes  in  Üiß 
reality  are  eonnected  in  the  representation;  indeed,  the  acddents  and 
the  experienees  of  one  are  transferred  sometimes  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
other,  and  the  inventive  faculty  is  nerer  idle.  Bnt  neither  is  the 
curiosity  and  apeculation  of  the  reader,  who  is  bewildered  with  tmth 
and  romanee,  with  glowing  ezpositions  of  character,  and  snbde 
inquiries  into  subjects  of  the  nicest  morality  and  the  highcst  inteOectnal 
interest. 

Some  parts  of  the  yariouB  and  oomplex  theme  are  treated  with 
admirable  delicacy — ^but  on  other  points,  the  licence  of  invention  ex« 
tends  beyond  any  allowable  degree,  and  shews  the  diyinity  not  dis- 
figured  simply,  but  distorted.  The  picture  of  the  boyhood  of  Cadnrcis, 
of  his  waywardness  and  yiolence,  and  of  theinfluence  of  his  iU-goyemed 
mother^s  character  upon  his  own,  ranks  among  the  masterpieces  of 
modern  delineation;  and  equal  in  exceUenee  is  the  yeiy  oppodte 
picture  of  the  Lady  Annabel— repulsiye,  in  her  pure  calm-mindedness, 
as  Venetia  is  charming.  The  stamp  of  genius— erratic,  like  the  genius 
it  celebrates — is  upon  the  work,  in  spite  of  every  cmdity,  contradictioo, 
and  defect. 

Mr.  D'israeli  was  now  in  ParUament.     The  impulse,  the  self-wiU^ 
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the  energjy  Übe  ecc«itricit7  whkh  had  been  more  or  less  ooDspieuoi» 
in  him  on  eadi  suooessiye  appeannee  aa  a  noyelisty  marised  bis  condnct 
on  first  entering  life  as  a  legislator.  He  carried  whh  him  into  the 
Homae  of  CkMnmonfi  a  repotatioa  of  whkh  five  hundred  of  the  aflent 
aittere  there  migfat  reasonablj  be  prond  ;  but  he  wanted  the  art — ^the 
oomnKm  tact,  rather — ^to  conceal,  aa  bis  first  risiDg  to  address  that 
peculiar  assemblj,  bis  arabition  to  beoome  distinguished  for  excellence 
of  anotber  kind,  and  to  rival  the  most  renowned  of  bis  hearers  in  the 
biilliant  fiehls  of  oratoiy  and  debate.  He  pitched  bis  note  too  high, 
and  faüed;  the  tone  of  bis  address  was  new  to  the  ear  of  the  house;  bis 
imagination  took  a  ränge  too  wide,  and  did  not  address  itself  to  the 
qnestion,  but  introducii^  topics  not  in  the  smallest  degree  expeeted  to 
be  then  and  there  touched  npon,  startled  when  he  sbould  have  charmed, 
and  tickled  where  he  sbould  have  triumpbed.  But  the  daj  pr<^^sied  in 
tbe  young  orator's  passionate  and  courageous  asseveration  at  the  ck)se  of 
bis  speechy  "  The  time  is  Coming  when  yoa  shall  hear  me,"  dawned  füll 
aoon — and  tboae  who  met  to  laugb,  remained  to  praise.  If  that  same 
speecb  weie  to  be  deiivered  now,  firom  the  position  which  the  member 
f<x>  Sbrewsbuiy  bas  so  bonourablj  attained  amongst  tbe  cbivahy  of 
parliamenty  the  house  would  ring  witb  reiterated  applauses.  Thej 
iaughed  satiricaUy  at  the  idea  of  "  the  bnrried  Hudson  rusbing 
througb  the  Chambers  of  the  Yatican;"  but  what  an  excellent  mock* 
heroic  picture  it  presents — what  a  tetting  House  of  Commons  picture 
— of  ihe  panting  king's  messenger  pursuing  Sir  Robert  Peel  even  into 
tbe  Citj  of  tbe  Soul,  and  witb  three  magic  words,  **  Wanted  a  Premier," 
dissolring  at  a  breath  all  tbe  enchantments  of  old  Bome,  and  wafting 
him  to  Downing-street. 

Questions  of  a  practical  nature  soon  engaged  Mr.  D'Israeli's  atten- 
tion; and  espeeially  to  matters  of  foreign  p<^e7,  and  subjects  of  a 
diplomatic  diaracter,  be  applied  himself  assiduouslj.  These  he 
freqnentlj  brou^t  before  the  house  witb  considerable  address,  and 
witb  a  point  and  manner  which  could  not  but  interest  ewen  when  it 
fiuled  to  convinee.  Too  impatient  to  be  always  prudent,  too  ambitious 
and  entbusiastic  to  be  a  slave  to  faction,  and  too  acute  and  intellectual 
to  be  mechanicallj  dnped  by  tbe  artifices  and  sophistry  of  party,  he 
shaped  for  himself  a  course  which,  in  the  exigencies  of  pditical 
allianee,  often  seemed  most  unconsidered  when,  perhaps,  it  was  most 
metbodized,  and  which  it  is  always  unfair  to  pronounce  eccentric  until 
occasicms  of  demonstrating  its  consistency  arrive.  At  lengtb,  tbe  col- 
lision  of  yarious  elements,  tbe  crash  or  discomfiture  of  rival  interestSi 
and  the  explosion  of  old  ddusions  grounded  upon  the  formal  and  long 
established  Separation  of  parties  professing  to  be  irreconcilable  on  every 
point  of  policy,  Struck  out  a  new  dement,  and  announced  a  politicfd 
acconcbement,  in  the  birth  of  a  nondescript,  who  bas  since  become 
beard  of  beyond  tbe  waüs  of  parliament  under  tbe  name  of  '^  Young 
England."  Foremost,  or  not  less  distinguished  than  tbe  foremost, 
amone  tbe  originators  and  orades  of  this  modern  marvel,  is  the  autbor 
of  **  Coningsby,  or  tbe  New  Generation." 

Between  Mr.  D'Israeli's  political  and  literary  course  of  action, 
affinities  and  analogies  are  often  discoverable.  As  tbe  wondrous  Tale 
of  Alroy  might  be  said  to  be  a  combination  of  poetry  and  prose,  so  tbe 
wondrous  creed,  to  tbe  exposition  of  which  all  ears,  long  and  short,  are 
opened  in  tbe  present  day,  may  be  described  as  a  combination  of  tlr 
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eider  Toryism,  as  it  flourished  prior  to  the  era  of  social  oomiptioiiy  and 
the  latest  Radicalism,  as  it  overlooks  the  factory  and  the  union  work- 
house,  and  dances  round  the  Maj-pole  to  the  pipe  and  tabor. 

Yoong  England,  the  representative  of  our  New  Greneration,  wears  a 
Telvet  Test  and  leather  leggings;  on  the  hand  which  he  sets  to  the 
plough,  a  diamond  ring  is  glistening;  he  has  a  Coronet  on  his  head,  and 
treads  the  mire  in  clouten  shoon:  he  breakfasts  on  VipaU  defoie  graif 
and  three  pints  of  oatmeal  porridge.  Bot  there  is  bodj  as  well  as  soul 
in  him,  nevertheless;  a  good  deal  of  consistencj,  in  spite  of  the 
anomalies;  determined  energj  of  tongue  and  action,  and  plenty  of  life 
— whUe  he  lives. 

It  was  hardlj  possible  for  anj  new  political  creed  or  parly  to  have 
secured  a  more  emphatic  and  flattering  celebration  than  the  principle 
of  the  New  Generation  has  obtained  in  Üie  production  of  *'  Coningsbj." 
In  this  work,  an  author  whose  speculations  and  style  of  writing  are 
well  calculated  to  pique  curiosity,  has  exercised  bis  admitted  powers 
more  strikingly  in  every  respect,  more  ably  and  brfflianüy  in  many, 
than  in  any  former  production.  If  the  New  Greneration  should  tum 
out  to  have  no  other  existence  than  the  Utopia,  Coningsby,  notwith- 
fitanding,  has  secured  one  for  himself. 

The  present  season,  however,  will  be  occupied  less  in  speculating 
upon  and  discussing  the  philosophic  and  political  doctrines  expounded 
in  ^*  Coningsby,"  than  with  surmisings  and  mystifyings  conceming  the 
personages  introduced  in  the  exposition.  It  is  less  the  battle  than  the 
combatants,  less  the  oomedy  than  the  characters,  that  we  think  about 
just  now.  But  these  are  riddles  we  shall  pass,  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
novelty,  without  a  guess. 

We  know  nothing  of  Lord  Monmouth.  Enough  for  us,  that  he  is 
anybody.  When  Sidonia  was  giving  a  brilliant  fite^  the  Marquis  of 
Monmouth  '^  half  talked "  of  going,  although  his  ardent  wish  was^ 
that  people  would  come  to  him,  and  never  ask  him  to  their  houses. 
That  was  his  idea  of  society.  *'  He  liked  the  world,  but  he  liked  to 
£nd  it  under  his  own  roof.  He  grudged  them  nothing,  so  that  they 
would  not  insist  upon  the  reciprocity  of  cold-catching,  and  would  eat 
his  good  dinners  instead  of  insisting  on  his  eating  their  bad  ones.** 
But  then  Sidonia's  cook  was  a  gern — and  so  the  marquis  went.  Here 
is  character  enough  in  six  words,  without  wondering  about  the  acca- 
racy  of  the  title  which  the  noble  lord  bears. 

Just  as  little  do  we  know  of  Mr.  Bigby.  Many  Rigbys  may  have 
intrigued  to  bring  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington — ^may  have  gone  down 
at  the  critical  moment  to  Windsor,  just  to  ask  the  date  of  some  his- 
torical  incident  which  they  well  knew,  have  found  majesty  agitated, 
and  Canning  in  the  ascendant.  What  would  they  then  do?  What 
Bigby  did — that  is,  he  drove  post-haste  to  the  Foreign-offioe,  broke 
through  aU  official  rules  and  impertinent  impediments,  and  flung  him- 
self into  the  astonished  arms  of  Mr.  Canning — crying  in  broken  tones 
— ''All  is  right;  I  have  convinced  the  king  that  äe  first  minister 
must  be  in  the  House  of  Commons;  no  one  knows  it  but  myself,  but 
it  is  certain.''. 

His  creed,  too,  like  his  conduct,  was  that  of  many,  and  forbids  indi- 
vidualizing.  He  assured  Coningsby  that  the  want  of  churches  was 
the  sole  cause  of  the  want  of  religious  faith,  and  tbat  want  of  loyalty 
was  occasioned  by  Greorge  lY.  having  shut  himself  up  too  much  in 
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the  oottage  at  Windsor  Park,  contraiy  to  Mr.  Rigbjr's  adrice.  He 
was  convinced  that  the  church  oommission  was  operating  wonders; 
''  and  that  with  private  benevolence  (he  had  himself  subscribed  1000/. 
for  Lord  Moomouth)  we  should  soon  hare  ehurches  enoagh.  The 
great  question  now  was  their  architectore.  Had  Greorge  IV.  lived, 
all  wocdd  have  been  right.  Thej  would  have  bailt  on  the  model  of 
the  Buddhist  pagoda.  If  the  prosent  kiog  went  regnlarlj  to  Asoot 
laoes,  he  had  no  doubt  all  would  go  right."  And  how  should  he  con- 
dade  his  instructions  to  a  joung  Student  in  poUtics»  but  bj  setting 
him  to  read  a  capital  work  just  published,  which  *'  proved  that  PtotI- 
dence  was  on  the  side  "  of  his  partj ! 

At  as  respectful  a  distance  are  we  from  anj  dne  that  can  guide  us 
to  a  knowledge  of  Lord  Eskdale.  The  noble  lord  maj  be  the  repre- 
sentatire  of  all  the  rieh  in  the  land  who  have  experienced  the  unhap* 
piness  attendant  upon  a  large  fortune.  His  philosophj  is  that  it  is 
troublesome;  you  b^n  with  dissatisfying  others,  and  end  with  dis- 
contenting  jourself.  To  nudntain  an  equable  expenditure,  he  sajB, 
*'  not  to  spend  too  much  on  one  thing  and  too  little  on  another,  is  an 
art.  There  must  be  a  harmony,  a  keeping  in  disbursementy  which 
Terj  few  men  have.  Great  wealth  wearies.  The  thing  to  have  is 
about  ten  thousand  a-jear,  and  the  world  to  think  you  have  only  five. 
There's  some  enjoyment  then;  one  is  let  alone.  But  the  instant  yoa 
have  a  large  fortune,  duties  oommence:  and  then  impudent  fellows 
bonow  your  money,  and  if  you  ask  them  for  it  again,  they  go  about 
town  saying  you're  a  screw."  Why  ask  for  an  index  to  a  volume  that 
paints  such  self-illustrating  characters? 

Coningsby  himself,  the  grandson  of  the  Marquis  of  Monmouth,  and, 
what  is  a  greater  distinction,  the  hero  of  the  New  Generation,  and 
leader  of  the  Young  English,  is  still  more  sacred,  in  our  estimation, 
from  all  impertinent  and  unavailing  speculations.  He  is  not  Mr. 
Hume,  nor  Sir  Robert  IngUs;  but  whosoever  he  may  be  in  the  House^ 
he  is  one  of  the  firmest,  pleasantest,  finest  philosophic  gentlemen  ever 
met  with  in  a  book;  and  if  he  were  for  an  instant  wanting  in  the  in* 
dependent  power  of  speaking  for  himself,  his  friendships  speak  for  him. 
Buckhurst  may  be  with  him  in  Parliament,  but  no  Parliamentary  de- 
bate  is  needfiü  to  interest  us  about  his  identity ;  and  the  same  feeling 
^plies  to  Yere  and  Sydney.  They  may  all  be  illusions  like  Bon 
Quixote,  but  they  are  drawn  with  such  life-Uke  force  that  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  in  his  robe  of  office  is  not  more  real. 

Lucian  Gay,  unquestionably,  calls  up  to  the  ''meanest  capaäty** 
in  the  art  of  unriddHng,  remipiscences  of  a  real  existence  once  brilliant 
as  the  brightest  of  the  throng,  and  shortened  by  its  own  wasteful  and 
reckless  expenditure  of  the  vital  oil — ^like  **  Uie  candle  buming  at 
both  ends."  But  the  portraiture  of  Ludan  Gay  is  detectable,  rather 
by  the  light  flung  upon  it  from  circumstances  and  position,  than  by 
any  play  of  self-illumination  in  the  picture  itself.  This,  however,  ex- 
hibits  a  tonch  of  wise  art  in  the  author  of  the  sketch.  His  other  cha- 
racters signalige  themselves  by  action  as  well  as  Speech;  but  Lucian  Gay 
having  no  **  doings"  in  the  scene,  must  have  l^en  all  ^*  sajrings;"  this 
taak  proved  a  teazer,  and  of  him,  consequently,  we  have  but  an  indicaticm. 

But  *' the  greatest  is  behind" — ^the  all-accomplished  Sidonia;  a 
aketch  which,  whether  drawn  from  any  resemblances  in  real  life,  or 
purelv  from  a  series  of  brilliant  Images  suggested  by  a  luxurious  ima- 
ginatiou)  is  manifestly  one  of  remarkable  force  and  discriminatio' 


by  the  nnpandleled  resources  of  bis  wealth;  whose  studies  bsd  been 
aBsist«d  b;  tbat  absolute  freedom  from  pr^udice  "  which  ia  the  com- 
pensotoiy  posEession  of  a  man  vrilltout  a  oountiy;"  wbo  iias  oo  pn»- 
fbond  ttjmptttiiy  with  way  heart,  and  who  is  deeplj  interested  in 
intdlect  alone  of  all  hnman  qualities ;  forma  a  figure  in  the  acene  which 
enables  the  tmthor  to  scatter  with  profusenese  tbe  riches  of  bis  (vkj, 
and  the  miudms  of  hie  sagocitj,  orer  the  sparklin^  and  diversified  pagc 

llie  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Onnabj,  Lord  Beaumanoir,  and  the  rest,  ia 
worth  coltivating,  and  the  Isdiee  areiich  in  every  varietyof  attiactioo. 
WLo  is  tbe  princess?  &c.  is  a  quesdon  as  eaaily  and  innocendy  put,  as 
"Who — tehoiB  Mra. Guy  Flounoej?"  AndallinayansHerastbewhim 
dictatea.  Such  trivialities  are  ewaUowed  up  and  lost,  in  a  senae  of  the 
hi{^Br  qualities  of  character,  seuttment,  and  pasaii»,  which  imprese  us 
ae  we  adTance  with  the  atory — a  Story  in  which  all  thoaghts  of  the  New 
Greneration  and  the  proapecta  of  the  worid  at  Westminster  are  asni- 
hilated.  Hiat  tale  ia  one  of  true  lore  and  true  friendship;  and  its 
diarm  and  interest  are  in  reali^  centered  in  Coningaby  and  tha 
Millbanks. 

For  tlie  Iffillbanks  the  thoughtful  reader,  wfaeresoerer  cairied  by  Hh 
fitfiil  courae  of  the  narrative^  preservea  a  fond  and  unwavering  attach- 
ment. We  firat  hear  of  Oswald  Millbcuik  aa  a  Student  at  ¥,U>n,  where 
be  haa  been  aaked  ta  In^akfaat  witb  a  litxle  Imot  of  friends,  all  high 
aristocratic,  but  most  eo  the  youthful  Coningsby;  who,  aaaenting  to  the 
iiitrnsiou  with  sorae  grace,  yet  woodere  why  bis  fine  ootnpanionfl 
.  "^otitd  invite  an  infernal  manufaeturer?"  From  thst  moment  an 
da  flnly  with  tke  book. 
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Every  drcnmstance  of  that  yoathfol  coU^^e  life  wbich  is  depicted  with 
SDoh  wonderf ul  joathfjalneas  of  spirU  and  anixoatioo  of  ooloiiriiigy  tenda 
to  atrengdieii  ^lis  intereat.  llie  letter  of  Oswald,  prodaiming  bis 
gratitude  and  rerealing  hia  aifectioa  for  Coningsbj,  is  a  masterpieoe 
in  its  waj.  Edith  Mülbank  ia  an  apgel  of  a  heroiney  *'  and  yet  a 
woman  stUl;"  whüe  her  father^  the  parent  Miübank — the  fine  intel- 
lectoal  Manchester  mani^Mstarer— -18  a  great  manl  machine,  helping  on 
the  pnrpoees  of  the  world  in  his  own  manner;  even  as  these  purposes 
sre  asflisted  hy  the  very  opposite  agencies  to  be  diseecned  in  such 
woüks  as  Coni^gsby. 

Aa  asampiifioatk»  of  Ite  poeticai  t&eJmg  wfakh  pervades  the  pas- 
mgw  of  love  and  finendship  in  this  tsle^  ocenrs  in  oiie  of  the  kter 
aoenes.  The  young  aristocraty  a  ddef  by  this  time  oi  the  New  Gene- 
ration,  and  that  "  infernal  manufacturer^  whom  he  had  once  conde- 
aoended  to  meet  at  breakfast,  had  long  been  finends;  when  in  the 
folness  of  his  heart,  <'  Coningsby  put  his  arm  round  the  astomshed 
neck  of  Oswald,  as  if  they  were  onoe  more  in  the  playing  fields  of 
Etonr 

Coningsby,  witii  its  pölitics,  its  philosophy,  and  its  pasdon— its  ex- 
pootion  of  aSaars  in  St.  James's,  in  1834,  and  its  rerelations  upon 
BUrttei's  onconfined  to  age,  coontiy,  or  condition — wherever  and  when- 
erer  the  human  heart  beats—may  be  considered  unique,  and  classed 
with  Hie  literary  Cnrioaities« 


SPBINO. 
BT  jcas.  rovsovBZ. 


Ite  fipriDg  x«tiinM  witb  ■oBahhie,  ike  Spitag  retarat  inik  miHh, 
With  a  goM«n  gloiy  Ibr  the  tkj,  a  ^verdiire  te  tbe  cvlh ; 
With  a  Toice  for  «yeij  gathmg  brook,  Ibr  eveiy  ttraas  a  floog^ 
As  throngh  the  woods  and  throqgh  the  flaini  they  leap  in  Vigbt  Mkmg. 

The  wakea'd  rivcn  roar  and  mtof  the  leaping  fonntabs  play, 
The  snow  from  the  dtetant  mmintMa-tape  u  Taniihmp  away ; 
And  o'er  the  wide  and  breesr  heath,  and  o'er  the  lonnging  grau, 
The  shadowf  of  the  flying  doods  with  a  truinent  darkneM  pan. 

The  breezy  heath  U  browa  and  lere,  the  ^fn»  if  learod/  gneo» 
Bot  there  the  daisj^a  tnowj  flower  and  emnfon  bnd  are  seen ; 
And  there,  by  many  a  moHy  root,  'neath  manj  a  leafleM  tree, 
Blooms  the  darUng  of  tiie  cvly  year,  the  wood  anemone. 


On  Sonny  slopes  the  piimoie  liesi  and  caaes  en  the  sky, 

The  Tiolet  from  her  place  of  rsat  looltt  wnk  witfi  hmnc  eye; 

And  borsting,  with  itt  flknder  item,  thraagh  the  gardeTs  dvlttome  moold, 

Comes  the  crocQS  with  bis  forple  erat,  or  evewn  efboiamg  goU. 


The  laoxel's  leaTes  are  ft«*  and  green,  they  never  diaage  er  fiide, 
And  the  snow-drop  rings  her  «Iver  beUs  beneath  their  verdaat  shade 
Or  Stars  with  white  the  trim  parterre,  or  on  the  ^tislaat  hiÜB, 
She  danoes  in  the  momang  atr,  wkh  the  **  daaeang  dalMBIs.* 


Oh,  dear  to  ns  tiiis  chat^felhl  Spring,  with  its  sanbeiaM  aad  üs  shower»— 
Itt  baddiog  and  itt  leafless  trees    itt  wieath  ef  homhle  flowers ; 
And  itt  stm  progiessiag  hyvdtncss,  whieh  brings  ift  to  the  ümt, 
When  itt  floweia  shali  mateh  the  vaay  erowas  of  saoMMr^s  gftsrieas  prime. 

The  Spring  retnms  with  svnshine,  the  Spring  retnras  with  mitth, 
Wkh  a  golden  ^ory  for  the  sky,  a  Terdore  for  the  earth  s 


With  a  ^niioe  for  erery  gnshing  brock,  lor  every  stresn  a  aoBg, 

As  throogh  the  woods  and  through  the  phuns  they  le^  in  light  aleoi^ 


f.,- 
V 


'  Sjj'^l  8urel7  poets,  ol  all  ottiers,  wouia  De  sucd  men;  lor  tue  very  nature  ot 

'ICu'il  '  their  Tocation  demands  what  Milton  caUa  tbe  "high-raised  fantas;;" 

\  Kr'il  '     ^'  yet  it  ia  certwa  that  bj  tbe  greatest  poets  a  healthy  tone  in  thia 

'I  ^*  '','  '  i«epect  is  conatantly  m^tained.     The  prodigality  of  their  imagina- 

,'  filHl  ^^  preeents  iu  indeed  with  "  Tisions  and  enchantments  drear;"  but, 

'  fijnl  on  the  other  band,  hj  way  of  antidote,  they  lose  na  opportunity  of 

, ,  '  ,  '.,  denonncing  irrational  belief.     In  the  9th  Canto,  Book  the  Se«ond,  of 

the  "Faery  Queene,"  Spenser  exhibits  the  Chamber  of  "  Pbautastes,'* 
^  and  apeaka  plainly  enough.  of  its  illusionB: — 

"  And  all  the  chimber  fillCd  «u  «Ufa  flye^ 
I  v  Wbich  buiitJ  all  ■baut,  and  toade  ■neu  aoand 

That  the;  encombred  all  men'a  cares  and  syet ; 
lÄkt  man  V  iwannei  of  be«*  uiembled  roond, 
After  tfaeir  hi*e*  «iib  hoDDj  do  abaiuid. 
All  thiMe  vere  idk  Aai^lt*  andfaittamt*, 
Dtvicti,  drtama,  opüuDiu  muexaiä, 
Shtieti,  vüumM,  wolh-iagi*,  and  prophtcia ; 
Aid  all  dtat/tigtiidu,aiTauäigt,  (utu,  andlÜM. 


Öf  iwutfaeompleiuoii  nad  of  crabbe      .   . 

That  him  fall  «f  melanchol  7  did  «hew ; 

Bnil,  bollow,  bcetla  broirn,  iharpe,  Hiiriiig  ejta. 


'  In  commentittK  on  tbU  latt  lin«,  Dpton  nyf, "  Tbe  aipect  of  Saturn,  bj  utro* 
j  Horace,  alladins  to  thia 
II  Ue  eold,* 


•«• 
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'  I  do  Tengeanc^  «sd  pleine  oorrectioD 
While  I  dwell  in  the  signe  (Mf  the  Leon. 
My  loking*  (L  e.,  aspect) '  ii  the  fader  of  Pesdlence.* " 

And  in  another  poem  (the  '*  Epithalamion")  he  sajSy  invoking  a 

qniet  night|— - 

**  Let  no  delnding  dreanu,  nor  dreadfbl  tightt, 
Make  aadden«  aad  affrighti ; 
Ne  let  hob-ffoblms,  namu  whote  iense  we  «ec  not^ 
Fnxif  u»  Wim  düngt  that  he  noC 

Shakspeare  and  Milton  are  equally  emphatie  agalnst  superstition; 
and  Baoon,  disooursing  of  prophecies  (not  of  dhine  prophecies),  alter 
apeaking  of  their  fallaciesy  bbjb,  *'  There  are  numbers  of  the  like  kind» 
especiallj  if  you  include  di^ama  and  predictions  of  astrology.  Mj 
jndgment  is,  that  thej  ought  all  to  be  despised,  and  ought  to  serve  but 
for  winter-talk  by  the  fireside.  That  that  haüi  given  them  graoe  and 
fiome  credit,  consisteth  in  three  tbings: — ^First,  that  men  mark  when 
they  hit,  and  netfer  mark  when  they  miss  ;  as  they  do  generally  also  of 
dr^ms.  The  second  is»  that  probable  conjectnreSy  or  obscure  tradi* 
tionSy  many  Hmes  tum  themsdvei  inio  prophecies^  while  the  nature  of 
man,  whieh  coveteth  dwination^  thinks  it  no  peril  to  foreiel  that  which 
indeed  they  do  but  coüeci,  The  third  and  last  (which  is  the  great 
one)  i%  that  almost  all  of  them,  being  infinite  in  number,  have  been 
unpostnres,  and  bjf  idle  and  crafiy  brams  merefy  canirwed  andfeigned 
afier  the  event  is  past/*  In  anoöier  plabe,  thia  great  man  says,  ''  Su- 
perstition ia  the  reproach  of  the  Deity.  Without  a  veil,  superstition 
ia  a  defonned  thing;  for,  as  it  addeth  deformity  to  an  ape  to  be  like  a 
man,  so  the  similitude  of  superstition  to  rel^on  makes  it  the  more 
defonned." 

But  to  our  present  subject — Night-noises.  These  are  numerous; 
and  most  persons  are  apt  to  invest  them  with  a  mysterious  character, 
when  a  little  reflection  would  refer  them  to  yery  natural  causes.  In 
the  first  place,  the  silence  of  night  renders  things  audible  that  would 
be  drowned  in  the  turmoil  and  bustle  of  day.  Of  these  too-often 
alarming  sounds,  the  trivial,  and  even  ridictdous,  origin  is  not  un« 
worthy  of  notice.  Cats  are  prodigal  agents  in  such  matters;  and  we 
are  of  opinion  that  the  greater  number  of  ominous  noises  which 
frighten  sober  people  out  of  their  senses,  are  attributaUe  to  them.  A 
young  cat,  of  a  very  sociable  tum,  fond  of  human  Company,  and  be- 
ionging  to  the  present  writer,  is  in  the  habit,  especially  at  night,  of 
kn^king  with  its  forehead  three  times  upon  the  door  m  any  room  it 
may  denre  to  enter.  On  hearing  such  a  sununons,  an^  person,  sitting 
in  the  hush  of  a  winter  evening,  would  seize  a  candle,  open  the  door» 
and,  looking  level  with  his  eyes,  while  the  cat  glided  in  with  noiseless 
Steps  at  his  feet,  would  protest  that  the  sound  came  from  something 
inirisible,  and  terrify  his  family  with  all  manner  of  horrid  portents^ 
which,  if  some  member  of  it  should  chance  to  be  infirm  of  health, 
might  tend  to  a  fatal  fulfilment  Once,  indeed,  and  it  was  at  mid- 
night,  too^  this  veiy  summons  caused  a  momentary  alarm  in  one  of  the 
writ^s  reladyes,  who,  knowing  that  erery  one  in  the  house  (excepi 
herseif  and  companion)  was  a-bed,  started  and  was  aghast  at  hearing 
three  thumps  against  the  parlour  door.  **  'Tis  only  our  little  cat," 
Said  the  writer;  **  jon  shall  see  her  enter."  Opening  the  door,  and 
holding  the  light  downwards,  puss  was  seen  to  steal  in,  sure  enough« 
and  take  her  place  quietly  on  an  ottoman  under  the  table.    A  kr 
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ledge  of  tiitf  comiiioii,  bot  imobeenred,  htt,  iiy|^  peiiuqps  prerent 
mach  mjfltifiGatioii»  aiid  doiidy  tenor,  and  might»  noreoTer,  explain 
manj  "  wdl-ftuthenticated''  and  grim  stories  of  night-noiaeB. 

In  oAer  waj%  too^  cati^  whick  are  aingakrlj  Mßüye  al  aiglil  (in- 
deedy  they  are  tndj  the  rakea  who  tom  night  into  daj)^  originale 
atnmge  and  unexpected  aoonds;  ainoe^  not  to  mantion  tiheir  taient  for 
throwing  down  tins  and  crockerj,  they  have  a  remartaUe  facnl^  of 
rendering  their  atepe  andiUe  or  in^tninj^  as  they  pleaae.  They  can 
deeoend  stairs  with  very  heavy  and  sounding  foot-£dD%  or  glide 
downward»  aa  if  their  pawa  were  made  of  wooL  Cata  have  moce  eon- 
triyance  and  cimniwg  than  human  beinga  axe  apt  to  soppoae^  tfaoo^  it 
ia  not  eaay  to  "  penetrate  the  heait  cf  their  myatory.'*  Wh»  the 
prasent  writer  lired  a  little  way  in  the  eoontfy,  he  bmlt  an  onthoiHa 
on  his  ^emisesy  wherein  gaiden-seeda  were  atcwed,  and  gaiden-in^de- 
menta  depoaited.  FVom  this  shed,  an  inner  door  coammnicated  widi 
tiie  kitchen-atairs.  There  were  no  meana  of  aoeeaa  from  withont;  the 
wooden  flap,  a  few  inehea  in  atze,  eontriTed  Ibr  admiaaion  of  nr, 
not  being  large  enoogh  ioft  a  baby  to  paaa  throagh.  One  night,  whan 
he  aat  np  very  late,  Üie  ailenoe  waa  brokmi  by  a  andden  ahurp  report, 
followed  by  the  creaking  of  adoor,  and  atealtiiy  footstepe  down  the  k^ 
ehen«8taira.  Here  waa  a  caae  fbr  a  poUceman,  had  auch  officiala  been  in 
eziatenoe  at  that  time.  The  writer»  howeTer,  qnickly  fbUowed  tha 
atepa»  and  aaw  Üie  houae-cat,  which  had  been  miaaing  aome  hoim^ 
atationed  at  the  kitehen*door.  Puaa  had  been  prowü^  entaide  tiD 
ahe  waa  tired,  when,  jnmping  in  throngh  die  <^>en  Aap  of  Ae  aaad- 
houae,  and  knocking  down  a  prop  wiiieh  kept  it  apart»  had  occaaioDed, 
by  ita  fall»  the  anddtti  noiae.  Then  pnahing  aaide  an  inner  door»  Iho 
animal  deaoended  to  ita  uaual  place  of  reat»  the  kitchen.  Had  thia  not 
been  promptly  diaoovered»  a  notable  atory  might  bare  been  mann&c- 
tured  of  ghoatly  and  inviaible  fbotatepa,  and  horrible  noctomal  aoonda. 

Rata»  too^  are  buay  in  the  dark»  aacending  draina^  and  aquealing»  not 
like  Shakapeare'a  Roman  ghoata»  in  the  atreeta»  Init  at  üie  mouth  of 
hoaae-aiBka.  Theae  noiaea  have»  no  donbt»  often  paaaed  with  old  col« 
tiTatoraof  the  marvelloaa  for  the  gibbering  of  nnqoiet  qpiriti^  and  been 
ao  recorded.  Strange  and  monotonona  wailinga^  like  a  hunenting 
human  voice»  are  not  unfreqnently  produoed  by  air  paaaing  through 
empty  water^pipea.  Theae  are  heard  only  at  night»  becauae»  dnxiag 
day,  they  are  **  oyer-noiaed''  by  buatle  and  converaalion«  Eyen  the 
obvioua  rattling  of  do(M«»  ahuttora»  and  windowa  in  a  guaty  night,  and 
the  moaning  of  wind  through  a  keyht^e,  have  been  known  to  craate 
diamal  eonjecturea  and  auqyidona  of  unearthly  viaitanta. 

"  The  wind  n  ap :  harkl  how  it  howlsl  meChinks 
Till  now  I  Derer  heard  n  Knuid  lo  dreirj  I 
Doora  eresk,  aad  window»  dap,  and  nightf ■  fool  bird^ 
Rook'd  in  the  fpirc^  tereamt  lood. 
ru  hetr  DO  more ;  it  maket  oue's  Uood  ran  chin." 

With  due  deference  to  Blair»  and  due  admiration  of  hia  reraea^  we 
think  he  might  have  apared  tiie  laat  of  Ihe  above  linea.  The  aonnda 
he  enumeratea  are  gloomy  enough»  no  doubt»  but  bein^;  perfeeÜT 
natural  and  of  firequent  oeourrenee^  are  not  capaUe  <^  makmg  <<  one^ 
blood  rnm  chill.'' 

We  have  heard  of  a  famOy»  who  lived  in  a  aoiitaiy  anburban  houae^ 
i^roachable  only  by  a  by*roiid  doae  to  a  churchyard»  being  rouaed  by 
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SBiDMOooiatabteiioise  frcmiiiiidingiit  deq),  feBringtheir  bedfl^aadliiid- 
düng  tqgether  in  oneroom,  wliiletbs  maslerof  tfae  hoase,  pistol  in  band, 
searched  the  premises.  Thoogh  nothing  suspidons  was  detected,  die 
female  aerwwat»  ooiüd  not  be  persnaded  to  retarn  to  their  dtamben»  be- 
eanae^  as  no  diief  wa«  fonnd  Inrking  aboot,  it  was  clear  ^tbe  hoase  was 
luuinted.*  And  to  thisdaysiicbabdief  wooldba^ebeendierished^bad 
not  tbe  maater  been  a  man  in  wbose  mind  no  pRJndioe  or  abord  fear 
ooold  for  an  instant  exist^— one  wbose  dear  and  sagadons  facolties  are 
eompetent  to  tfae  ezposure  of  an j  fallaej,  faowever  plausible.  The  soond 
was  beard  on  a  subseqnent  night;  and  being  reaclred  to  deteet  ÜB 
caon,  wbidi  ^b  gentleman  suspeeted  beforefaand  wocdd  tarn  ont  to 
be  Bomeüiing  rerj  sample  and  veiy  trivial,  be  aaeertained  st  last  that 
it  prooeeded  from  the  rsttling,  in  a  sadden  wind,  of  a  Yenetian  blind» 
banging  outside  the  window  of  an  onoocopied  room,  and  which  tke 
aenrants  had  negleeted,  week  aUer  wedc,  to  draw  np  and  secare. 

Tlus  disoo^erj  was  resented  by  tbe  gosaips  in  the  kitchen,  wbo 
were  actoallj  disappdnted  at  the  min  of  00  promising  a  storj  of  s 
hannted  hocue. 

Semint-giiis,  indeed,  are  Tery  indastriona  and  very  effectoal  pro« 
pagators  of  wooderfal  stories.  They  delight  in  them:  sudi  tales  eon- 
adtote  ihe  food  on  whidi  their  minds  exist;  and  thej  are  angrj  with 
anj  one  wbo  shoold  snatch  them  from  a  dark  and  **  feaiful  joy,"  and 
plaee  them  in  tfae  light  of  reason.  Th^  are  of  ^'onboanded  stomadi" 
in  matters  of  creduhtj:  a  gbost  or  an  omen  gires  tfae  ünest  refish 
imaginaUe  to  their  tea,  and  ibe  moat  iatense  aest  to  dieir  conTersation: 
tbere  are  not  impossibilities  enough  for  their  ever-ready  fiutiu  to  tfaem 
t  tmtfa  b  an  insipid  thing.  Life  woald  lose  aM  its  duum  if  yoa  shoold 
fMt>ve  that  gipdes  and  '<  canning  women*  were  Ignorant  and  sordid 
impostors;  and  nnfortonatdy  a  bdief  in  such  tridcsters  is  not  confined 
to  tfae  poor  and  uneducated,  bat  extends  itsdf  to  those  wbo  have  re» 
eeived  the  advantage  of  carefal  nmlare.  Early  in  the  present  montb 
(May),  a  yoong  lady  drowned  herseif  in  tbe  river  Lea,  at  Bow,  from 
despondeney  at  sometfaing  she  had  been  told  by  a  female  fortone-teller 
in  Goswell-street^road,  whose  accursed  reddenoe  she  had  been  in  tbe 
habit  of  Tidting  for  a  condderable  time.  This  fatal  fiuality  of  bdief, 
which  had  deäroyed  her  ftoalties,  inspired  her  widi  groondleas 
terror,  and  driven  her  to  the  madness  of  sdf-mnrder,  migfat  bare  been 
derired  from  the  early  oounsels  of  a  servant-maid;  for  it  is  notoriooa 
tfaat  mach  ineradicable  misdiief  is  tnstüled  into  tbe  minds  of  childran 
by  domeslios  placed  about  tbem.  Any  apparently  unaoeonntaUe 
nigfat-sonnd  la  immediatdy  translated  into  «  portent  by  tbe  greater 
nnmber  of  female  senrants.  The  oonstant  ftlsificadon  of  tfaeae 
**  maeoM**  makes  no  differenoe  in  tbdr  belief:  if  tbe  event,  thuB Jbre* 
toH  does  not  oecor,  they  dedare  it  <mgki  to  have  ooeorred.  Tbey  re* 
aemble  the  "  sage,"  of  whose  fantastical  q>ecolations  some  friend  said, 
^  Tbe  &cts,  my  dear  fellow,  do  not  agree  with  yoar  theory."  ^  DonH 
f^ltaejT*  replied  tbe  enthudast;  ^  then  so  moch  the  worte  for  tiie  £Msts.* 

it  is  pdnfal  to  speak  thas  of  any  daas,  and  no  doobt  nomeitNV 
wortfay  exiceptions  might  be  foand;  bot  most  persona  wiU  agree  that 
tiie  oensmie  may  be  jiutified.  Want  of  edoeataon  is  at  tbe  root  of  tfae 
mischief.  With  the  dense  sti^idity  in  which  tbe  mijority  of  girla 
wbo  go  out  to  senrioe  are  brought  np,  is  oominned  a  lairge  portion  of 
canning.    Some  of  them  have  been  known  to  make  startting  noises  in 
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liie  dead  of  night,  purelj  to  give  birth  to  an  awful  storj;  and  the  best 
of  the  thing  is,  that  in  an  incrediUj  short  space  of  time  they  them- 
aelves  believe  the  verj  manrels  thej  invent. 

The  present  writer  recdlects  being,  a  few  yean  ago^  ronsed  out  of 
bis  aleep,  one  wintiy  moming,  about  three  o'dodc,  by  a  violent  knocking 
at  the  lower  part  of  bis  houae— a  rather  londj  dwelling,  two  miles 
from  town.  Had  thia  noiae  prooeeded  from  the  front  door,  it  is  pro* 
bable  he  wonld  have  tumed  on  bis  pillow  and  gone  again  to  eieepf 
under  a  notion  that  the  knocking  originated  in  those  facetious  gentle- 
men — adherents  of  "  spring-heded  Jack " — ^who,  in  their  cups»  like 
their  predecessors,  the  Mc^ockfl»  wittily  disturbed  the  noctumal  quiet 
of  familiesy  and  tiionght  it  good  manly  sport  to  terrify  women  and 
diildren.  But  as  the  aounds  came  from  the  back  of  the  boilding 
opening  on  a  garden  into  which  access  was  not  easy,  any  ao^idon  of 
these  heroie  revellers  was  at  once  dismisaed.  He  instanüyjumped 
out  of  bed;  and  while  descending  the  stairs,  the  atunning  and  threat- 
ening  sounds  were  repeated.  Going  to  the  garden-door,  he  Tocife- 
ratedy  ^' Who's  there?"  No  answer  was  given;  and  perfect  silence 
retomed.  The  servant  siept  in  a  room  adjoining  the  kitchen.  Thither 
the  writer  went,  and  speaking  from  outside,  inquired  if  she  had  heard 
the  loud  knocking.  *^  O  yes,  sir,**  ehe  replied;  "  and  I  am  frightened 
to  death.**  *'  Wdl/'  added  he,  ^'  keep  where  you  are,  and  111  soon 
find  out  what's  the  matter."  He  then  opened  the  house-door,  passed 
into  the  road,  and,  for  onoe  in  bis  life,  found  a  policeman  at  the  yery 
moment  he  was  wanted.  "  Have  you  seen  any  one  within  the  laat  five 
minutes  go  out  of  these  premises?  **  he  asked.  ''  No,  sir,"  anawered 
the  man.  ^'  Nor  any  suapidous  characters  about  the  road?  "  ^'  No." 
"  We  have  just  been  disturbed  by  a  violent  noise.  Come  in,  and  go 
with  me  over  the  premises."  The  constable  unmasked  hia  light;  and 
eyery  part  of  the  garden,  outhouses,  kitchen,  &c.,  were  examined, 
but  no  intruder  was  found.  *'  I  never  expected  we  should  see  any- 
body,"  Said  the  man;  *^  because  thieves  don*t  make  noises  when  they 
go  a-housebreaking.*  *^  1  ought  to  have  thought  of  that  myself,"  oh' 
aenred  the  writer;  '^  but  I  was  too  suddenly  roused  out  of  a  heavy 
deep."  By  this  time  the  servant  had  dressed  herseif,  and  though  told 
by  her  master  to  keep  her  bed,  had  come  forth.  "  Did  you  hear  these 
knockings,  young  woman?  "  asked  the  officer.  *^  Yes,  yes,"  answered 
ahe;  ''  and  neyer  shaU  I  forget  them!"  The  man  looked  her  hard  in  the 
face.  ''Do  you  eyer  walk  in  your  deep?"  sdd  he.  ''No,  neyer f 
replied  the  girl,  emphatically.  This  occasioned  a  new  train  of  ideaa 
in  the  writer^s  mind,  who^  dismissing  the  policeman,  went  again 
to  bed,  and  slept  uninterruptedly  tili  daylight.  In  a  few  days,  the  girl, 
who  had  been  but  a  short  time  in  the  faimly,  gaye  her  mistress  wam- 
ing,  saying  the  place  was  to6  londy  for  her;  and,  at  last,  it  was 
ascertained  that,  dther  bdng  scared  at  the  dead  silence  of  the  night,  so 
different  from  the  crowded  houses  of  London  in  which  she  had  hitherto 
liyed,  and  where  perfect  stillness  neyer  comes,  or  anzious  to  create  a 
wondering  Sensation,  she  had  left  her  room,  determined  to  bring  some 
eyidence  of  lifo  about  her  by  inflicting  heayy  blows  on  the  kitchen- 
door.  That  her  master  diould  haye  been  so  suooessfuUy  hoazed  was, 
doubtless,  an  addltiond  souroe  of  enjoyment. 

Here  was  another  tale  of  mystery  crudied  in  the  bud. 

It  has  been  obeenred,  in  old  houses  espedaUy,  that  the  timbers^ 
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from  swelling  and  contracting  according  to  the  State  of  the  weather, 
will  cause  sudden,  and,  when  heard  at  night,  inexplicable  noises.  Fur- 
niture  will  produce  the  same  effects,  and  so,  occasionallj,  will  the 
backs  of  stoves  duiing  the  process  of  cooling,  when  the  fire  is  out.  All 
these,  from  time  to  time,  for  want  of  a  little  sensible  inyestigation, 
have  receiyed  wondrous  interpretations,  and  been  sources  of  terror. 

Bnt  the  most  dismal  of  all  night-noise»— one  of  which  the  ghostlj 
import  is  fullj  belieyed  by  soores  of  unreflecting  persons— but  whi<^ 
is  among  the  most  innocent  things  in  the  world,  is  the  **  Death-watch.** 
This  curious  sound  has  been  hdd  to  announoe  the  speedj  decease  of 
some  inmate  of  the  house  wherein  it  is  heard;  and  overwhelming  is 
the  dread,  and  torturing  are  the  heart-throes,  occasioned  bj  the  tick- 
ing  of  this  supposed  fatal  watch.  Though  natural  histoiy  long  ago 
declared  that  these  sounds  proceed  from  a  little  harmless  insect,  hun- 
dreds  of  believers  still  exist  who  refuse  to  be  persuaded  that  the  noise 
is  not  prophetic  of  the  chamel-house.  Even  those  who  have  been 
brought  to  credit  the  fact  of  the  ticking  being  made  by  an  insect,  are 
reluctant  all  at  once  to  abandon  a  gloomy  notion,  and  therefore  affirm 
that  the  sound  is  stiU  significant  of  death,  for,  say  they,  it  comes  from 
a  Spider  in  the  act  of  dying,  and  when  the  ticks  oease,  the  creature 
is  dead«  Many  intelligent  persons  are  aware  that  this  latter  opinion 
is  equally  enroneous  with  the  former;  but  as  others  may  lack  such 
correct  information,  it  might  not  be  altpgether  superfluous  to  State 
that  the  insect  in  question  is  not  a  spider,  but  **  the  pedieuhu  of  old 
wood,  a  species  of  iermes  belonging  to  the  order  aptera  in  the  Lin- 
naean  System.**  It  is  very  diminutive.  There  are  two  kinds  of  death- 
watches.  One  is  very  different  in  appearance  from  the  other.  The 
former  only  beats  seven  or  eight  quick  strokes  at  a  time:  the  latter 
will  beat  some  hours  together  more  deliberately  and  without  ceasing. 
This  ticking,  instead  of  having  anything  to  do  with  death,  is  a  joyous 
sound,  and  as  harmless  as  the  cooing  of  a  dove.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Science,  to  which  we  owe  so  many  blessings, — so  much  of  health 
both  bodily  and  mental, — should  have  made  an  inconsiderate  oompro- 
mise  with  Superstition,  by  naming  this  lively  and  harmless  Uttle 
creature,  *^  motiiiaga/* 


LIFFS    MISSIONER. 

BT  THOMAS  BOSCOB. 

This  mortal  lifo  of  few  aod  fleettng  dayi 

Time  burrief  on,  unheeded  and  obicare ; 

Its  iron  yoke  and  cbain  I  ttill  endore, 
In  spirit  moarning,  bat  with  lip«  of  praUa : 
For  I  am  told,  throngh  dark  and  daageroof  wajs 

A  SaTioor'i  band  may  lead  our  footstcpt  tnre. 

Tben  prixe,  mj  beart,  bis  preoepCf  mild  and  pnra  i 
Lean  on  bii  eron    a  atafftbat  non«  betfajrt— 

Like  some  lone  pilgiim  to  tbe  diitant  tbrine 
Of  bis  haart's  vows,  mnsing,  is  seen  to  stand 
At  erentide,  and  gase  witb  wistfbl  eye 

On  tbe  fkr  track  bebind  bim.    So  ob  mine 
Tbe  trembling  ipirit  marks  Lift's  fbding  stiaad^ 
Kasting  to  tbat  xar  boorne  wbere  its  last*loTed  bopes  lie. 
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The  treasures  of  Art — ^its  flowers,  we  thonld  ratlier  say — gracef ol  em- 
blema  and  daintj  decorations — hare  been  laid  in  ihh  age,  with  unex* 
ampled  prof usion,  at  the  feet  of  literature.  To  sudi  an  extent  are  tlie 
devicea  of  embeUishment  caOed  into  requisition,  that  books  withont 
pictnres  are  beconung  scarcities.  How  far  this  ülnatratiTe  enthnsiasm, 
in  its  costljr  and  indiscriminate  excess,  maj  in  the  end  promote  the 
real  dignitj  and  advantage  of  literature,  is  a  qnestion  not  here  to  be 
discnssed ;  but  it  does  something,  if  it  be  onlj  the  means  of  drawii^ 
artists  and  authors  into  doser  aÜiance,  and  of  securing  for  the  pencil 
auch  aid  and  homage  as  the  influence  of  the  pen  can  give. 

Artists,  however,  of  all  intellectnal  laboorera^^-of  all  who  administer 
to  onr  highest  tastes  and  porest  pleasures, — are  least  indebted  for  as- 
astance  and  advancement  to  the  sympathj  of  literatore.  The  pen 
jields  them  bat  small  protection  and  support;  and  men  of  the  noblest 
geniosy  who  in  anj  other  field  of  distinction  would  daim  attenticm  from 
critics  of  eminence,  and  aroose  quarto-writer,  pamphleteer,  and  joor* 
nalist  to  an  exposition  of  their  rare  doings,  are,  aa  exhibitors  in  the 
Bojal  Academj,  merely  the  subjects  of  a  miserable  paragraph  once  a- 
year,  recording  the  name  of  the  new  picture,  aronnd  which  thooaands 
perhaps  have  crowded  with  inexpressible  delight.  Authora^  singerB, 
and  discoTerers  in  sdence^  can  generaÜj  command  the  homage  ex- 
pressed in  an  daborate  investigation  of  their  claims  and  Performances ; 
bot  a  great  artist,  who  has  deroted  half  the  jear  to  a  fine  work,  sees  it 
pasB  from  imder  the  contemplation  of  bis  critic  in  three  minntes,  and 
it  ia  then  made  the  subject  of  just  three  lines  of  commentarj. 

It  is  impossible  to  glance  roond  the  present  exhibition;  to  pause  be- 
fore  the  works  of  Ettj,  Leslie,  and  Stanfidd,  Landseer,  Tomer,  Mol- 
readj,  and  their  assodates;  withont  feeling  how  insignificant  and  nn- 
worthj  is  the  aid — if  any  at  au — ^which  Art  in  our  adranced  daj 
derives  from  the  sjmpathy  and  co-operative  spirit  of  literatnre. 

Far  from  ns  is  the  presumption  of  suppodng  that  we  possess,  in  anj 
degree,  the  means  of  remed3ring  such  an  injustice;  but  the  reader  who 
admires  the  fine  painters  as  we  do,  may  find  some  gratification  in  an 
occasional  page  devoted  to  their  merits:  as  we  here  dedicate  this — to 
ihe  merits  of  Daniel  Maclise. 


It  is  now  some  three  jears  more  than  a  Century  since  the  dty  of 
Cork  produced  James  Baket.  He  was  a  man  of  genius,  but  got  him- 
seif  sadly  bewildered  by  what  is  called  the  grand  style.  If  he  had  but 
been  wise  enough  to  tidk  about  it,  as  Sir  Joshua  did,  without  attempt- 
ing  to  put  it  in  practice,  he,  too,  might  have  thriven,  and,  like  Sir  Joshua, 
rode  about  in  his  wheel-gilded  coach,  with  the  four  seasons  painted  on 
bis  paneb.  It  was  a  great  pity;  for,  np  to  his  time,  the  English 
school  had  had  no  such  exnbcrant  fancy  or  rigorous  band.  You  may 
any  day  see  evidence  of  these  at  the  Adelphi,  even  in  the  midst  of  those 
mad  allegories  which  shew  you  Dr.  Burney  with  his  drenched  wig 
swimming  the  Thames  with  Mercury  and  ihe  nymphs,  and  blowiug 
the  trumpet  for  Drake  and  Raldgh. 

The  second  great  painter  sent  us  from  Ireland  also  drew  first  breath 
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iD  thai  good  cilj  of  Cork,  now  three  and  Ünrty  years  ago.  It  ifi  aix* 
teen  years  srnce  Dahibl  Maclise  came  up  to  London;  a  Httle  less  thaa 
twelve  ainoe  be  exhibited  bis  firet  picture.  He  bad  none  of  Banys 
advantagea.  Tbere  was  no  good-bearted  Quaker  Sleigb  to  speed 
bis  going,  no  wiae  and  friendlj  Edmund  Burke  to  welcome  bis  Coming» 
Bat,  wiä  as  fine  a  fancy  as  Bany,  and  as  yigorous  a  band,  be  bad  a 
dearer  bead,  a  more  distinct  puipose,  and  no  bewildennents  about  any 
grander  stjiea  tban  bis  nature  and  bis  geniua  pointed  bim  tbe  waj  to. 
So  witb  tbeae  be  set  to  work.  And  be  bas  worked  bard;  bas  bravelv 
resiated  tbe  tbousand  impcrtunate  temptations  of  portrait-painting;  and» 
in  twelye  abort  years,  raised  bimself  to  tbe  first  rank  in  modern  art. 

This  ia  matter  of  bistorj;  let  tbe  Bruabea  and  tbe  Carminea  cavil  as 
they  maj.  And  as  we  bave  got  into  bistorj  ratber  tban  criticismy 
wbicb  we  are  not  sony  for,  let  us  mention  tiie  leading  triumpbs  of 
Mr.  Macliae*8  pendL  Tbe  first  was  tbe  MokoHnah :  a  sudden  burst 
of  fire  and  fancy  wbicb  amazed  even  tbe  Fadladeens  of  art,  and  set 
tbem  asking,  one  duU  Britiab  Galleiy  priyate-view  daj  (wbicb  we 
well  remember),  wbo  on  eartb  tbis  young  Irishman  could  be.  Tben 
came  tbe  I\iek  picture;  as  pleasant  a  piece  of  bumorous  miscbief  aa 
erer  laugbed  irom  an  artist's  canvas,  and  tbe  first  of  tbose  reyelations 
£rom  faixy  land  of  wbicb  tbe  last  may  be  aeen  in  tbat  Ondine^  tbis 
instant  <«  view  in  tbe  Royal  Academy,  wberein,  witb  a  little  attention, 
yon  will  find  yourself  in  tbe  way  of  mastering  a  great  many  secrets  of 
tbe  fiury  world,  and  perbaps  disoover  wbat  a  certain  eamest  squirrel  ia 
communicating  to  bis  fairy  iiiends,  of  socb  deariy  momentous  interest 
to  tbe  race.  To  tbese  fanciful  works  succeeded  two  large  compositions^ 
wortb  a  yast  many  Lrisb  debates  and  State  Trials  for  conspiracy,  in 
wbicb  Mr.  Maclise  beld  up  to  yiew  tbe  brigbt  and  tbe  dark  side  of  tbe 
cbaracter  of  bis  oountrymen :  sbewing,  in  tbe  Snap-AppU  Nighi^  for 
wbat  bappy,  cardess,  and  contented  mirtb,  bounteous  Nature  bad  de* 
aigned  tiiem;  and  in  tbe  Captam  Roek^  to  wbat  dark,  resolute,  and 
reyengeful  guilt,  bad  Legislation  bad  driyen  tbem. 

His  nezt  great  work  was  tbe  Vow  ofthe  Peacoek:  tbe  opening  of 
tbat  new  world  of  prodigal  inyention,  rieb  romance,  and  exbaustless 
yariety  of  cbaracter,  to  wbicb  we  baye  been  indebted  for  tbe  Bohenäan 
Gipties^  tbe  Böhm  Hood^  and  tbe  Skeping  Beauty,  More  recently, 
in  a  form  mncb  matnred  and  cbaatened,  Uie  imagination  lavisbed  on 
tbese  pictures  made  grander  fligbt  into  tbe  boundless  world  of  Sbak- 
speare.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  tban  name  tbe  Two  great  sub- 
jects  from  Macbeth^  tbe  Hamlet^  and  tbe  Twelfth  Night  Of  tbe 
stricter  bistorical  s^le,  we  recall  two  admirable  works:  tbe  Henry 
ihe  Eiffhih^  and  Cromwtü  and  Charles,  And  out  of  countless  minor 
illustrationa  of  romance  and  cbaracter,  tbere  oome,  crowdlng  on 
agratefal  memoiy,  infinite  Saivaior  Bosae,  and  Midases;  Vkars  of 
Wahefield  witbout  number,  and  a  most  cbanning  series  of  adyentures 
of  Gü  Bio».  His  last  work,  from  Comue^  sbews  fancy  at  its  füll,  and 
a  genius  winged  for  strong  and  steady  fligbts,  wbicb  we  pray  may 
many  years  continue. 

A  man  wbo  bas  a  twelye  years*  work  of  this  kind  to  sbew,  can  beer 
a  great  deal  of  critidsm.  And  tbis  Mr.  Maclise  bas  done,  quite  as 
gallantly  as  be  bas  provoked  it,  and  as  ligbtly.  We  sball  advert  to  it 
sufficiently,  perbaps,  in  an  bistorical  yiew,  if  we  say  tbat  a  great  many 
people  bave  quarreUed  witb  bim  for  being  satisfiä  to  rest  bis  fame 
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upon  form  and  character  rather  than  the  facultj  of  eolour ;  that  a  great 
manj  more  have  adviaed  lum  to  be  dassical  and  not  romantic;  and 
that  most  of  all  (of  bis  critics»  we  mean)  have  been  diBcontented  for 
special  reasons  of  their  own  which  we  could  never  make  out,  but 
doubtleas  founded  npon  views  of  art  which  came  into  this  country  with 
what  is  called  our  gloriona  oonstitataon  and  the  familj  of  Hanover. 
**  What — ^what?**  asked  George  the  Second,  in  the  impatient  blonder* 
ing  waj  which  afterwards  descended  to  bis  grandaon:  "  Who  is  thIs 
Hogarth?"  '^  A  painter,  mj  liege,"  was  the  deprecatoiy  replj. 
**  Bainitr  !  "  contemptuouslj  retorted  that  intelligent  sovereign — '^  I 
kate  batniing^  and  boehy  too!^ 

It  must  thns,  perforoe,  be  Mr.  Macüse*s  consolation,  that  in  th6  dass 
which  hates  painting  and  poetrj,  the  poetiy  of  bis  painting  finds  its 
most  intelligent  detractors.  It  will  be  safe  to  saj,  in  short,  that  the 
measure  of  fancy  and  feeling  in  bis  critics  will  at  aU  ümes  measure  the 
appraciation  exacted  bj  bis  works.  We  may  add,  as  of  course,  that 
he  has  the  poets  hollow  on  bis  side.  ^^  We  are  all  going  to  heaven," 
Said  poor  Grainsborough,  on  bis  death*bed;  "  and  Pope  and  Yandjke 
are  of  the  Company."  There  is  a  strong  disposition  in  men  of  this 
8ort  to  keep  Company,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  world  to  resent  it. 
Thej  have  a  knack  of  viewing  things,  and  doing  tbings,  in  much  the 
same  waj.  When  Alfired  Tennjson  saw  the  SUeping  Beauty^  be  in- 
qnired  of  a  fxiend  with  a  good  memory,  if  be  bad  repeated  certain 
mannscript  verses  to  the  painter?  When  Madise  read  ibe  Dcty-Drecun^ 
be  asked,  how  on  earth  any  sketch  of  bis  canvas  could  so  privately 
have  gone  to  the  poet? 

And  bappily  this  allusion  to  verse  suggests  a  more  melodious  ter- 
mination  to  our  notes  than  we  could  otherwise  have  given  thcm. 
From  another  poet,  quick  to  feel,  and  eloquent  to  express,  the  genius 
of  Madise  has  received  tribute;  and  tuming  to  the  rieh  volume  of 
English  Songs,  just  publisbed  by  Barry  Cornwall,  we  copy,  with 
admiring  band,  ti^e  eamest  greeting  he  has  given  to  the  fame  of  tbe 
painter. 

TO  D.  MACUSB,   B.A. 

On !  from  hononr  nnto  boiMmr ;  leC  nor  praiae  nor  pelf  allare  I 
Onwards,  npwards,  be  tfay  ooune,  and  let  thy  fooC  be  firm  and  snre. 

There  ii  Ra£Bulle  still  before  tfaee ;  Titian,  Michael,  Remhrandt,  tU ; 
Now  for  a  vigorons  elfort ;  knit  thj  nnewa,  and  thoa  shalt  not  fidl. 

In  thy  land  is  Hogarth*s  glory ;  side  by  side  with  Reynolds'  ftme ; 

Mach  to  spur  thee,  nought  to  dannt  thee : — Darb  I  and  thoa  shalt  dothe  same. 

On  the  earth  are  lands  nntrodden ;  (somewhere  nndemcath  the  son ;) 
Azare  hcights  yet  nnascended ;  polmy  ooantries  to  be  won. 

In  the  heart's  diviner  regions,  there  are  thoogfati  that  stir  the  sool 
Uli  it  shoots  the  boands  of  darkness,  past  ▼hera  stars  and  planets  roH. 

In  thecottase  as  the  palaoe,  in  the  down  as  in  the  king, 

Infinite  endleu  pasiions  reign,  and  with  them  change  and  condoct  bring  ;— 

Love,  whoce  strength  did  Tanqnish  sorrow ;  Freedom,  wealthy  with  bis  crasti 
TVoth,  the  senrant ;  Futh,  the  martyr;  Hope,  that  soareth  from  the  dost 

life  in  all  its  sonny  aspeets,— all  the  moods  of  viee  and  pain 
lie  before  thee:— ob,  te  certain,  noUUng  need  be  sought  in  vainl 
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BT  W.  FRANCIS  AINSWORTH. 

Aseent  of  Moant  Rhosas — Alezandretta— Gates  of  Syria— Boise — Amanian  Gates 

— 'Ayäa — River  Pyramos — Aseent  of  Amanus. 

Oh  the  29th  of  April,  and  two  dajs  after  the  aseent  of  Mount  Casins, 
the  Qsual  partj — strengthened  bj  the  addition  of  a  stout,  blundering, 
but  willing  and  good-humoured  sailor,  ydept  Laurie — started  ^m 
Amelia  Depot  in  an  open  native  boat,  manned  bj  a  Rals,  or  captain, 
and  boj.  The  Kais  was  a  sedate-bearded  Turk,  and  he  wore  a  green 
turban,  in  token  of  his  direet  descent  from  the  prophet« 

Our  way  laj  round  the  foot  of  Mount  Moses  and  Rhosus,  disdosing 
in  our  progress  a  panoramic  succession  of  new  points  efview,  which 
iiTalled  one  another  in  their  picturesque  peculiarities.  The  promon- 
torj  fonned  bj  the  termination  of  these  mountains  in  the  sea,  is  called 
Ras  Ehanzir,  or  boar's  head.  A  little  misunderstanding  with  our  Rais 
occurred  on  this  our  first  day's  voyage,  his  religious  scruples  having 
been  stronglj  aroused  hj  the  appropriation  of  his  culinary  Utensils  to 
infidel  cook^rj;  finding,  however,  that  his  prejudices  upon  this  subject 
were  stronger  than  usual,  they  were  afterwards  respected. 

The  ensuing  day,  having  doubled  the  cape,  we  arrived  at  the  port 
and  village  of  'Arsüs,  which  latter  we  found  to  consist  of  about  a 
hundred  mud  houses»  erected  on  the  left  bank  of  a  rivulet,  and  chiefly 
inhabited  by  Syrians  of  the  Greek  persuasion,  who  have  a  small 
church,  profusely  adorned  with  rüde  paintings.  As  'Arsus  rose  upon 
the  Site  of  ancient  Rhosus,  we  explored  the  neighbourhood  in  search 
of  remains  of  the  old  city,  and  found  many  fragments  of  walls,  arches, 
and  some  remains  of  a  temple,  with  Corinthian  columns.  The  mo6t 
lemarkable  ruin  in  the  neighbourhood,  however,  was  an  extensive 
aqueduct  carried  on  arches,  and  which  formerly  brought  the  water 
directly  from  the  mountains  to  the  port.  The  pains  and  expense 
evcrywhere  bestowed  by  the  older  inhabitants  of  Syria  to  obtain  good 
water  is  remarkable,  and  evidences  of  it  are  thus  oftcn  met  with  in 
the  most  unexpected  places. 

Nothing,  however,  indicated  that  this  city,  whither,  according  to 
Plntarch,  Demetrius  repaired  from  Seleucia  Pieria,  and  which  is  much 
noticed  by  the  old  geographers,  was  ever  an  extensive  site.  It 
appears,  however,  thnt  it  is  a  spot  still  much  frequented  by  Syrian 
Christians,  with  whom  its  church  is  in  great  sonctity,  thus  prescrving, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  ecclesiastical  importance  which  belonged  to  it  in 
the  middle  ac^es,  and  which  cnabled  it  to  send  its  mitred  represcnta- 
tives  to  the  Christian  synods  of  the  East.  Eusebius,  it  is  truc,  only 
notices  it  as  a  parish,  but  Socrates  (iii.  25)  mentions  Antipatrum  os 
Bishop  of  Rhosus;  and  it  is  also  noticed  as  an  episcopacy  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Synod.  Tlie  name  is  variously  rendered  lihosus,  or  Rnssus,  by 
the  Greeks  and  Latins;  the  Acts  of  the  Synod  have  it  Rhosopolis, 
and  the  Thcodo^ian  tablcs,  Rhosus. 

Early  next  morning,  we  started  to  ascend  the  loftiest  point  of  Mount 
Rhosus,  not  far  from  the  coast,  and  which  point  is  known  to  the 
nativcs  by  the  namc  of  Jebel  el  Sair,  ( Abulfedoä  Tab.  Syriaj,  p.  165,) 

VOU  V.  MM 
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*^  little  Castle  mountainy"  Seijeant  Sjm,  Laurie,  and  the  interpretery 
aasisting  the  gaide  in  canying  the  instruments,  and  a  tent,  with  which 
we  were  provided  on  tlua  oceasion.  The  piain  we  had  to  traverse 
was  diversified  here  and  there  hj  the  dark-leaved  Carob  tree»  bat  as 
we  approached  the  hüls  we  fonnd  ourselves  in  woods,  chieflj  of  oak, 
which  became,  as  we  ascended,  more  dense  than  on  the  slopes  of 
Mount  Casias,  having  fewer  intervening  apea  spaees  with  flowering 
pbmts;  and  the  acclivities  being  so  cnt  up  by  deep  narrow  wooded 
laTines,  that  it  would  have  been  veiy  difficult  to  have  foimd  our  waj 
withoat  a  gnide  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  After  a  toüsome 
daj's  mar^  and  advandng  some  distanee  bejcxid  the  oak  inio  the 
pine  forestSi  we  anived  at  a  spring,  where  the  tent  was  pitched,  and 
we  bivouai^ed  for  the  night.  Tim  was  at  an  devation  of  2975  leeC, 
and  2351  feet  below  the  sammit. 

The  next  moming,  to  onr  snrprisey  we  were  joined  hy  two  Syrians» 
who  came  trom  the  other  side  of  the  mountainsy  one  of  whom  we  im- 
mediatelj  recogniaed  as  a  person  who  had  been  rather  tioublesoine  to 
US  on  our  visit  to  the  villages  in  Mount  Moses.  We  natnralljinqnirBd 
what  thej  came  to  do,  «od  thej  as  franklj  answered,  to  watch  our 
proceedings«  and  to  ascertain  what  our  objects  were  in  thus  aseendhig 
and  exploring  their  mountains»  things  quite  out  of  the  habits  of  tlieir 
Turiddi  or  figjptian  rulers,  and  which  thej  couM  not.oonceiTe  bnt 
were  connected  with  intentions  entertained  against  the  country.  We 
treated  theae  apprehensions  as  a  jest;  and  after  oondliating  them  by 
our  good-humour,  made  use  of  them  to  carry  the  instruments  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  which,  however,  afierwards  tumed  out  an  un- 
toward  drcumstance« 

The  crest  of  the  mountain,  which  we  gained  on  the  second  day,  we 
fbund  to  be  divided  into  three  separate  peaks,  situated  about  half  a 
mile  from  one  another,  and  the  highest  of  which  was,  by  barometer, 
5326  feet  above  the  sea.  After  a  long  day  spent  in  observatioos, 
sereral  times  interrupted  by  douds  sweeping  along  these  gloomy 
heights,  preparations  were  forced  upon  us,  by  an  approaching  sonset, 
to  repair  to  the  tent,  where  Laurie  had  been  left  in  Charge  of  the 
culinary  department.  We  had  experienced  great  difficulty  in  keeping 
our  Syrian  acquaintances  in  order,  their  boisterous  and  rudeimpatienoe 
breaking  forth  frequently;  but  on  the  larger  theodolite  being  entrusted 
to  their  care,  one  of  them  bc^n,  to  our  horror,  running  lustüy  down 
the  mountain  with  it  on  bis  head,  thus  endangering,  at  every  more- 
ment,  the  perfection  of  the  instrument.  It  was  in  vain  that  Murphy 
called  out,  and  Seijeant  Sym  exerted  bis  lungs  to  arrest  bis  progress; 
.  the  only  chance  was  to  overtake  him,  and  this,  liickily  for  me,  I  at 
once  set  about,  foUowed  at  a  more  moderate  pace  by  the  less  exdtable 
serjeant.  Murphy,  Thomson,  and  the  interpreter,  were  a  little  in  the 
rear;  and  while  we  ultimately  arrived  at  the  spring  without  any 
accident,  our  friends,  unfortunatdy,  missed  their  way,  and  got  into 
one  of  the  many  lateral  ravines. 

At  first  the  delay  did  not  astonish  us;  but  it  gradually  began  to 
lead  to  some  surprise,  as  we  had  all  been  without  food  from  an  early 
hour  in  the  moming.  At  length,  as  evening  came  on  apace,  and  the 
Syrians  had  gone  away,  our  anxiety  became  greater,  and  we  partly 
retracod  our  Steps,  but  no  one  answered  our  caUs.  At  night  time  we 
lit  a  largo  üre^  which,  howerer,  the  density  of  the  forest  prevented 
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being  aeen  mukj  huodred  jardi  distance;  and  kept  firiag  gims  occa- 
sionallj,  bot  without  success. 

On  the  foHowing  moming  none  of  the  partj  baving  made  their 
ai^peanmoey  I  natinallj  conduded  that  tbej  would  have  reached  the 
foot  of  the  mountaiDy  from  whence  tfaej  would  be  able  to  make  their 
waj  to  the  boat;  so  I  started  with  the  tent  and  baggage  for  'Arsüa, 
where,  a«  I  antieipated,  I  found  mj  friends,  who  had  passed  a  sopper- 
lesa  nighty  wandering  through  the  dark  forests,  and  across  the  rough 
acdivitiea  of  the  mountain,  prevented  bj  the  bark  of  hjsenaa  and  the 
howliag  of  jackals  from  seeking  repose,  and  jet  unable  to  find  their 
waj  exeept  bj  an  occasional  star,  seen  glimmering  through  the  over* 
hai^ing  canopj  of  trees.  In  this  dismal  plight  thej  had  been  able  to 
obtain  some  slight  relief  to  their  thirst  from  the  tender  leaves  of  the 
Judas  tree  {Cercis  nUquastrum\  which  possess  an  agreeable  aciditj; 
bat  their  dothes  had  been  tom  from  their  backs  by  the  pricklj  coverta 
through  which  thej  had  to  force  their  waj,  and  Thomson  was  so 
divested  of  superfluous  garments,  that  he  had  found  it  ad?isable  to 
ereep  to  the  boat  bj  the  rear  c^  the  vilhige. 

Maj  3rd,  we  quitted  'Arsus^  coasting  along  to  Bas  Sabil,  where  we 
\$sj  to  for  the  night,  and  where  I  kiiled  mj  first  francolin — a  beautifui 
game  bird,  the  size  of  our  pheasant,  and  with  nearljr  similar  plumage, 
onlj  the  male  bird  haa  no  tail,  but  a  black  ring  round  the  neck.  We 
arrived  the  foUowing  moming  at  Alexandretta,  called  Iskenderun,  bj 
the  nativeSk  I  had  wiahed  to  cany  on  the  portion  of  the  surve j  from 
'Anus  to  this  pkee  on  foot,  the  shore  being  nearlj  leyel,  although 
wooded  in  part,  but  was  over-ruled  in  this  matter  bj  the  anti- 
pedestrian  inclinations  of  others — a  thing  I  regretted  the  more,  as  the 
•tte  of  Mjrriandrus,  celebrated  as  a  port  of  the  Phcenicians,  in  the  gulf 
of  Issua  or  of  Alexandretta,  and  particularlj  noticed  in  the  carapaigna 
of  Cjrus  and  of  Alezander,  must,  bj  the  distances  given  bj  Xenophon 
of  five  parasangas,  or  fifteen  ge(^n^>hic  miles  from  the  gates  of  Ciücia 
and  Sjria  (Merkez),  have  been  nearlj  half-way  between  the  two 
plaoes. 

On  th]%  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit  made  to  the  port  of  Alexan- 
dretta, the  British  consulate  was  represented  bj  Mr.  Martinelli,  an 
Italian  gentleman,  who  resided  in  a  house  of  but  small  aecommodations. 
This  gentleman,  a  civil  engineer  bj  profcssion,  had  done  a  great  deal 
towards  draining  the  marshes,  which  render  Alexandretta  so  pro- 
Terbiallj  unhealthj,  that  it  is  said  that  few  Engliöh  yessels  come  to 
this  port  without  losing  some  of  their  men.     It  is  no  doubt  on  this 
aecount,  that  a  spot  much  resorted  to  by  ships  is  so  little  frequented 
by  the  natives,  who  have  not  above  fifty  huts,  or  mud  cottages,  in  the 
place.     An  English  vice-consul,  Mr.  Ilajes,  who  succecded  to  Mr. 
Martinelli,  afterwards  built  a  commodious  house  in  this  place,  the 
Austrian  consul  taking  possession  of  the  old  one;  and  Ibrahim  Pash& 
erected  storehouses  in  the  same  neighbourhood.     The  ruins  of  the 
factory  of  the  Levantine  merchants  still  exists,  and  attached  to  it  there 
is  a  chapel,  whose  consecrated  yard  is  füll  of  the  graves  of  European 
Tictims  of  the  climate. 

Some  Short  way  in  the  interior,  and  beyond  the  marshes,  b  a  poly* 
gonai  fort,  still  in  good  repair,  and  said  to  have  been  constructed  by 
Godefroy  of  Bouillon«  Not  far  from  this,  and  where  the  ground 
begins  to  rise»  is  an  abundant  spring,  commonly  known  as  Jacob's 
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Well ;  and  in  the  same  neighboarhood  are  foondations  of  buildings  of 
olden  time,  which  have  been  supposed  hj  Bennell,  and  others,  to  indi- 
cate  the  site  of  Mjriandrus,  but  which,  more  likely,  belong  to  the 
Station  to  which  Alexander  condescended  to  give  ins  name.  In  an 
old  map,  which  I  examined  at  the  Armenian  Library  at  Yenice, 
Grodefroj  de  Bouillon's  Castle  is  marked  as  dose  to  the  shore,  from 
which  it  is  now  nearlj  a  mile  distant,  so  that  the  pres^nt  Alexandretta 
rather  represents,  than  is  actuallj  the  site  of,  the  town  or  stablea 
erected  hy  the  Macedonian  hcro. 

Forty  vessels,  on  an  average,  come  every  year  to  this  port  from 
Great  Britain,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  from  other  countries.  For 
a  time  the  Austrian  steamers  also  touched  here;  but  the  experiment 
appears  not  to  have  answered. 

Mr.  Martinelli  gave  us  an  unpromising  account  of  the  State  of  the 
country  around  the  gulf  of  Alexandretta,  in  which  he  was  bome  out 
by  an  European  officer  in  the  pasha's  Service,  then  residing  at  the 
consulate,  and  both  strongly  recommended  the  survey  not  to  be  con- 
tinued  without  a  guard.  It  was,  however,  resolved  to  continue  our 
labours  as  we  were;  and  had  we  posscssed  the  knowledge  only  gained 
by  subsequent  experience,  of  the  exaggeration  which  so  generally 
attends  Statements  of  this  kind  in  the  East,  the  thing  would  not  have 
dwelt  upon  our  minds  for  a  moment.  At  Alexandretta,  where  we 
stayed  two  days,  we  employed  our  leisure  time  in  setting  to  rights 
some  of  the  tombs  of  our  countrymen,  which  time,  and  the  sacrilegious 
hands  of  infldels — ^to  retort  their  own  term  upon  themselves — had  done 
their  best  towards  destroying. 

Sailing  from  Alexandretta  along  the  wooded  foot  of  the  lofty 
Aman  US,  from  whence  the  winds  sometimes  come  down  in  such  violent 
gusts  as  to  drive  the  vessels  from  their  anchorage,  we  landed,  first,  at 
the  ruin  of  a  massive  gateway,  known  to  sailors  as  a  Lindmark,  by  the 
name  of  Jonah's  pillars,  but  designated  by  the  Turks  as  Säkkl  TutAn, 
or  the  beard-stroker,  a  common  expression  for  a  difficult  pass,  as 
requiring  patience,  emblemcd  by  the  stroke  of  the  beard.  This  ruined 
gateway,  of  which  only  the  sides  are  now  extant,  was  erected  where 
an  ancient  causeway  was  carried  along  the  foot  of  the  hüls,  where 
these  advance  directly  upon  the  sea. 

This  is  the  Spot  at  which  Alexander  had  arrived  on  his  march  on- 
wards  from  Issus,  when  he  learnt  that  Darius  had  crossed  the  Amanus, 
and  descended  into  the  piain  of  Cilicia,  in  his  rear.  Alexander's 
arrival  at  this  point,  and  the  passage  of  the  Persian  army  across 
Aman  US,  happened  on  the  same  night,  as  we  learn  from  Quintus 
Curtius  (iii.  81),  and  from  Flu tarch  (Life  of  Alex.  p.  675),  who  call  it 
the  pass  of  Syria;  and  it  was  probably  in  commcmoration  of  this  fact, 
and  of  the  great  vlctory  obtained  on  the  piain  of  Pinarus,  that  this 
triumphal  gateway  was  erected.  At  least,  it  appears  to  belong  to  the 
Macedonian  era,  although  now  very  ruinous,  and  encumbered  by 
Vegetation. 

A  little  beyond  this  we  visited  an  untenanted  Saracenic  castle, 
ßituate  on  the  brow  of  the  hills,  where  these  recede  from  the  shore. 
This  Castle  is  callcd  Merkcz  Kal'ehsi,  and  a  road  Icads  hence  into  the 
mountain  districts  of  Amanus.  It  is  separated  from  a  village  of  the  same 
name  by  a  narrow  i*avine^  tlirough  which  a  rivulet  äows,  which  divides, 
on  entering  the  piain,  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  goes  neaily 
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directij  to  the  sea,  whUe  the  other  loses  itsdf  in  marshes  to  the  north- 
wardsy  and  from  which  it  mäkes  its  exit  bj  a  Channel  upwards  of  a 
mile  distant  from  the  other. 

This  river  is  called  Merkez  sul,  and  corresponds  to  the  ancient 
Kersus,  and  the  Andricus  of  Pliny.  The  ruins  of  a  wall  can  be  traced 
north  of  its  most  southerlj  branch,  leading  from  the  rockj  ravine 
before  mentioned,  and  occasionallj  hid  hj  a  dense  shrubberj,  to  the 
sea-side,  where  it  terminates  in  a  tower,  the  remains  of  which  are  still 
visible.  To  the  north  of  this,  and  at  a  distance  of  600  jards,  and 
within  the  two  branches  of  the  stream,  are  some  ruins  on  the  shore, 
probablj  those  also  of  a  tower,  at  the  extremitj  of  the  other  wall, 
which  is  described  in  olden  times  as  being  at  a  distance  of  three  stadia, 
and  having  the  nver  flowing  betwcen  them. 

These  were  the  gates  of  Sjria  and  Cilicia,  described  bj  Xenophon 
as  existing  in  the  time  of  Cjrus  at  a  distance  of  iifteen  geographic 
miles  from  Issus.  Thej  then  consisted  of  two  fortresses,  of  which  the 
one  next  Cilicia  was  possessed  bj  Sjennesis,  withagnard  of  Cilicians; 
and  the  oater,  next  to  Sjria,  was  said  to  be  defended  bj  the  Persians. 
The  river  Kersus  ran  between  the  two  fortresses,  which  are  described 
as  reaching  from  inaccessible  rocks  down  to  the  sea. 

In  Order  to  gain  this  pass,  Cyrus  sent  for  bis  ships,  that  bj  landing 
his  heavj  armed  men  both  within  and  without  the  gates,  they  might 
force  the  passage;  but  on  his  approach  the  Persians  fled,  and  no 
Opposition  was  offered.  In  the  same  manner  Alexander  sent  his  boats 
to  examine  and  turn  this  important  defence  in  the  reai*.* 

On  the  8th  of  May,  we  measured  our  third  base,  in  the  interval 
between  the  two  waUs  of  the  gates  of  Syria — a  position  which  was  un- 
luckily  chosen,  for  the  chain  had  to  be  carried  in  great  part  through 
the  marsh,  in  which  we  all  got  buried  up  to  our  waists,  and  no  doubt 
imbibed  the  seeds  of  malaria,  which  soon  after  manifested  themselves 
in  every  member  of  the  party.  In  the  evening,  I  paid  a  visit,  with 
the  interpreter,  to  the  villagers  of  Merkez;  the  men  wcrc  in  the  moun- 
tainSy  but  the  women  came  out,  uncovered,  to  greet  us;  and  the  jests 
which  passed  about  on  the  subject  of  my  European  dress,  brought  a 
blush  even  upon  the  tawny  countenance  of  the  dragoman.  It  is  re- 
jnarkable  that  a  few  isolated  palm-trees  grow  upon  this  part  of  the 
ahore,  the  most  northerly  point  at  which  they  are  met  with  flourishing 
in  their  natural  State. 

On  the  9th,  we  coasted  along,  first  to  Eskl  Ras  Bayäs,  and  thence 
to  the  little  port  of  Bayös,  where  are  a  few  cottages,  and  a  rather  lofty 
aquare  Castle,  built  in  the  old  Italian  style,  and  probably  Grenoese; 
being  untenanted,  we  took  refuge  within  its  walls,  to  make  our  observa- 
tions,  for  at  this  time  we  were  foolishly  apprehensive  of  the  enmity  of 
the  people. 

^  The  WB^  in  which  the  Kenat  of  Xenophon  came  to  be  ealled  Andricns,  by 
Pliny,  11  cnrious.  The  Roman  notices  a  Mona  Crocodilua  in  the  Amanos,  whicL 
appear«  to  he  the  inaccetiible  rock  of  Xenophon,  rising  aboTe  the  Kenui ;  for  the 
Croeodilen  Finnen  tras  called  by  Ptolemy,  Xtpeta^.  The  word  Kersua,  derived 
fttmi  a  Coptie  and  Syriac  idiom,  refert  to  the  aneient  crocodile  worship,  and  ia  met 
with  in  the  Axio-Kertut  of  the  Samo-thracian  mysteries,  and  explained  by  Zoega 
and  Manter  aa  a  great  fecundator,  or  fecnndatrice,  and  waa  thua  expressed  by 
Pliny  aa  Andricns.  The  crocodile  worahipped  by  the  Syriana  was  also  called 
Sttccoth  t  but  the  able  annotators  of  Pancoucke*s  Pliny,  snggeat  an  identity  between 
tbe^  Syriac  Kersus  and  the  Egyptian  Kamsea,  the  name  of  a  ferociona  crocodile, 
which  haa  been  asceriained  to  be  of  a  different  speciea  from  the  Sacko,  or  Sacco»*' 
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Our  observatkms  completed,  we  walked  aboot  s  mik  across  a  level 
plMn  to  a  groap  of  Sräcenic  6tructiis«8,  formiag  the  nudeas  of 'a 
town,  founded  here  by  Ibrahim  Kh4n-Zaddi,  "  aon  of  tlie  khan,* 
better  known,  however,  as  Sakäli  Mohammed  P^ah^,  or  **  tke  beaFded," 
and  who  waa  v^ezir  to  Soltan  Suleimaa  IL  This  is  the  moat  comi^ele 
and  compact  thiog  of  its  kind  I  ever  met  with  in  the  Eaat.  A  apacioaB 
atone  bazar,  or,  morc  eorrectlj  apeaking,  beseatein,  eolidlj  arch^  over, 
and  approaehed  hy  noble  portals,  opens  at  the  oentre,  to  the  eaat,  into 
a  kh&n,  with  large  paved  jard,  with  a  foontain,  and  the  uaiial  etablea 
and  galleried  apartments  above;  while  to  the  weat,  another  paaaage, 
after  leading  bj  aome  massive  domed  buildinga,  which  conatitiited  tiie 
public  Hamm^un,  or  bal^  opens  into  a  court-jard,  at  one  end  of 
which  is  the  domed  mosque,  with  its  gracefiil  menareh,  and  at  the 
otfaer,  the  entrance  to  a  poljgonid  Castle  of  connderable  dimenaiona. 
Everything  that  is  thna  easential  to  the  nudeas  of  an  (Mental  dty  m 
here  gathered  in  the  amallest  possible  oompaas,  and  althoogh  untenanted, 
all  was  in  ezoeUent  preservatioa. 

Ibr4him  Paaha  made  great  endeaTOors  to  reauscitate  tfaia  place,  and 
endeavoored  to  induce  aalesmen  to  eatabliah  themadvee  in  ita  noble- 
looking  bAzIir;  but  either  there  was  ao  demand  for  their  trifling  ooni- 
modities  of  fruit,  tobacco,  and  yellow  alippers,  or  for  aome  other  rea- 
aons,  the  ezperiment  did  not  sncceed. 

The  river  of  Bayaa,  a  atream  of  dear  water,  about  fifly«dgfat  feel  in 
width,  flows  paat  iLeae  buil<fings  on  the  aouth  side,  where  it  k  croaBod 
bj  a  bridge,  and  doae  bj  are  ruins  of  houaea,  while  furtiher  up  the 
river  is  a  village  of  Sjriaaa  of  the  Greek  church,  who  have  aboat  forty 
hoases  distributed  amidat  gardens  of  oiai^  and  pom^ranate  treea. 
The  antique  Baiae,  or  baths,  were  certainly  aituated  in  one  of  the  moat 
fertile  and  agreeable  apots  on  the  coast  of  Syria.  The  modern  village 
of  Bayia,  where  the  goveraor  residea,  is  about  two  and  a  half  milea 
north  upon  another  and  leaser  rivulet,  and  between  the  two  is  the 
amall  village  of  KüretÄs.  The  whole  line  of  coast,  from  the  gatea  of 
Syria  to  beyond  the  Pinorua,  with  a  few  exceptiims,  vie  in  productive- 
ness  and  beauty  of  Vegetation ;  and  around  BayÄa,  Yuzler,  and  K6I 
Oh4I,  extenaive  groves  of  orange  and  other  fruit-treea  are  to  be  met 
with. 

We  paased  the  night  in  a  Syrian  oottager^s  garden;  and  the  next 
moming,  while  roving  through  the  untenanted  town,  imprudently  ven* 
tured  into  the  baths,  which  appeared  to  have  been  resorted  to  by 
horaes  and  cattle.  The  result  was,  the  most  fearful  visitaUon  of  fleaa 
that  had  yet  beiaUen  us.  We  were  positively  covered  with  ^em,  and 
hnnied  in  dismay  to  the  aea-side,  where,  without  forther  ceremony, 
we  ruahed  at  once  into  the  water.  This  waa,  however,  of  little  avail, 
for  the  hot  sun  soon  brought  them  to  life  again,  and  the  lesaon  we 
leamt  on  this  occasion  Mras  not  lost  upon  us  in  our  future  ezplorationa. 
The  llth,  the  wind  bdng  unfavourable,  we  oould  not  make  ihe 
head  of  the  gulf,  of  the  ahallow  waters  of  which  our  Oriental  boat- 
men  appeared  to  have  a  salutaiy  dread;  so  we  made  for  a  point  on  the 
Qpposite  coast,  and  landed  on  extensive  grassy  plainsi  rdieved  hese 
and  there  by  knolls,  or  little  hills.  In  Ütß  diataace,  we  observed  tenta 
of  paatond  Turkomans.  It  ia  difficuit  to  imagine  anything  more  Inxu- 
riant  than  the  herbage  of  these  plains,  and  which  no  doubt  contribute 
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to  leiider  the  Tuikaouni  borses  of  the  district,  and  of  the  QampuB 
Aliens,  8o  mach  valued  and  esteemed  by  Orieatals. 

The  next  daj,  the  Raia  wished  to  sali  southwards:  bot  it  was  abeo- 
lutelj  necessarj  to  reach  some  point  at  the  head  of  the  gidf,  in  order 
to  render  the  surTej  complete,  and  when  this  was  urged  upon  onr 
bearded  friend,  he  first  objected,  but  tiue  having  no  effect,  he  expoe- 
tidated;  and  at  last  wrought  himself  into  a  fnmtic  paadon,  casting  bis 
ttirban  off,  and  trampling  it  under  hia  feet  This  mond  tempest  having 
been  aasuaged,  ve  got,  with  Laurie's  assistance,  under  weigh  to  the 
northwardsy  and  ultimatelj  reached  a  spot  where  a  conioil  tel,  or 
raonndy  more  parücularlj  attracted  us,  as  having  been  made  a  freqnent 
point  for  bearings. 

This  tel,  whieh  was  of  inoonsiderable  size,  we  foand,  on  examination, 
to  be  artifieial,  and  tiie  foundations  of  a  casteUated  building,  or 
aeropoUsy  to  exist  on  its  summit.  Similar  foondations  and  rains 
were  traceable  for  some  distance  on  the  piain  aroimd:  and  doae  by, 
tbere  ran  a  rivulet,  resulting  from  the  juncdon  of  two  streams,  one 
flowiag  £rom  a  pass  in  the  hüls,  due  north  of  us,  and  the  other  £pom 
apither  pass,  to  the  north-west. 

On  fortilier  examination,  we  fonnd  the  remains  of  a  wall  and  towers, 
which  closed  up  the  pass  to  the  north;  while  an  andent  stone  canBe- 
way:,  now  in  part  buned  under  sand,  ooursed  along  the  foot  of  the 
hüls,  east  and  west,  leadiog  from  an  arched  gateway,  some  distanoe  to 
the  east,  to  the  pass  in  the  hüls  to  the  north-west,  where  was  a  bean- 
tiful  Cjdopean  arch,  buüt  of  polygonal  stones  of  black  basalt,  without 
oement,  and  not  arranged  in  regulär  or  horisontal  ooorses. 

This  was  the  renowned  Temir  Kapü,  or  iron  gate,  correspondiog  to 
the  Amanian  Grates,  with  a  Station,  as  deacribed  by  Strabo,  ^'  J&er 
lialius  oomes  Agasse,"  a  town  with  a  Station,  then  the  Grates  of  Amanus, 
with  a  Station«  This  term,  *' Amanian  Gates,**  has  been  used  by  old  his- 
torians  with  great  laxity,  and  more  especislly  so,  by  the  historiass  of 
Alexander*B  exploita,  who  frequently  i4)ply  it  to  the  pass  by  which 
Darios  crossed  the  Amanus,  when  he  desoended  upon  Issas,  after  ^e 
Maoedonian  Greeks  had  reached  the  before-mentioned  Sjrrian  Grates. 
Thus  CalHsthenes,  in  the  fragments  of  Polybius  (xii.  8),  saya 
Darios,  led  bis  troops  into  Cüicia,  by  the  Amanian  Gates;  and  Qointus 
Cortius  (üL  8)  says,  that  the  same  evening  that  Alexander  had  arrived 
at  the  pass  caUed  that  of  Syria,  Darius  arrived  at  that  place  which  is 
caUed  tiie  Amanian  Grates;  but  Arrian  (ii.  94)  expresses  the  matter 
with  bis  usual  correctness  of  detafl:  Darius,  he  says,  having  passed 
the  mountain  which  is  near  to  (cara)  the  Amanian  Grates,  moved  to- 
wards  Issns,  Alexander  having  imprudently  left  bim  in  the  rear. 
üpon  which  Celiarius  remarks,  witii  critical  sagadty,  the  Persian 
army  did  not  pass  the  Grates,  but  the  mountain  near  to  them. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  rivulet  before  mentioned  flowed  past 
tiie  sontiiem  foot  of  this  Cydopean  archway;  and  beyood  this,  a  Imoll 
of  basalt  upheaving  limestones  shuts  out  all  other  way  by  the  aea-aide; 
and  this  acoounts  for  the  fact,  that  that  part  of  Alexanders  horae  which 
went  under  Philotas  by  the  Campus  Aleius  and  the  aea-shore,  was  as 
mach  obliged  to  pass  the  Amanian  Gates  as  the  rest  of  the  anny, 
which  came  by  MaUus  and  M^garaus, 

Ibere  were  no  habitations  at  this  point,  called  Matakh  by  the  natirea» 
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HO  more  than  where  we  had  spent  the  previoas  daj,  and  our  stock  of 
proTisions,  which  had  alwajs  been  scantj,  was  now  fairlj  exhausted. 
The  small  rations  that  remained  for  distribution  were  received  in  the 
after-part  of  the  boat  with  a  tolerable  grace,  but  the  occasional  snarl, 
breaking  out  now  and  then  into  an  almost  open  conflict  for  a  bone, 
between  Sjm  and  Laune,  required  interference  on  more  than  one  oc* 
casion.  All  this  time,  the  passive  dragoman  looked  on  with  indiffer- 
ence;  indeed,  I  never  saw  an  Eastern  manifest  impatience  or  ill« 
temper  on  the  subject  of  food.  The  old  Turk  had,  howoTer,  a  sack  of 
dates  in  the  background,  of  which  we  gladlj  availed  ourselves. 

On  the  13th,  we  sailed  to  'Ajäs,  a  port  of  some  celebritj  in  former 
times,  but  consisting,  in  the  present  daj,  of  scarcelj  a  hundied  houses, 
endosed  within  the  walls  of  an  old  and  dilapidated  Castle.  It  was 
here  that  Captain  Beaufort's  well-known  snrvej  of  the  coast  of  £[ara* 
mania  was  tenninated  bj  an  outrage  committed  bj  the  natives,  who, 
firing  into  the  boat  of  the  surireying  partj,  killed  a  joung  midshipman, 
and  severely  wounded  the  hjdrographer  in  the  thigh.  We  found  the 
inhabitants  rüde,  but  not  hostile;  nor  did  thej  interfere  with  us,  or 
even,  as  usual,  crowd  upon  us,  when  taking  our  observations  from  the 
crumbling  towers  of  this  old  fortress,  the  first  origin  of  which  is  wrapt 
in  the  obscuritj  of  the  past,  although  its  name,  .^^gae,  common  to 
several  eitles  in  Eubce'a,  Macedonia,  and  Thraoe,  gives  to  it  an  un- 
doubted  Hellenic  connezion. 


'*  et  externa  resonat  navalibiu  i&goe/ 


sajs  Lucanus  (üi.,  ver.  225),  and  it  became  a  free  citj  under  the 
Homans. 

This  was  the  site  whither,  in  the  middle  ages,  Maria,  the  Christian 
maiden  of  Carthage,  whose  plaintive  history  is  narrated  bj  Gibbon, 
was  taken  to,  and  it  preserved  its  importance  as  a  port  under  the 
Genoese,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  repairs  of  its  casüe;  yet  it  has  now 
scarcely  a  fishing-boat  in  the  offing.  I  inquired  of  a  native,  smoking 
imder  the  shelter  of  its  walls,  why  they  did  not  catch  the  numerous 
fish  which  may  always  be  seen  on  a  calm  day  moving  about  in  shoals? 
His  answer  was  characteristic — ^Kim  Belüre,  "  Who  knows?  " 

From  'Ayös,  we  sailed  across  the  bay  of  the  same  name  to  the  delta 
of  the  Pyramus,  a  long  bar  of  naked  sands,  from  which,  while  Murphy 
and  Thomson  were  engaged  in  erecting  the  theodolite,  I  waded  acrosa 
an  inlet,  at  least  half  a  mile  in  width,  and  advanced  into  the  interior 
of  the  marshes  in  search  of  wild  boar;  but  the  jungle  was  too  dense, 
and  the  waters  became  too  deep,  to  allow  me  to  prosecute  this  amuae* 
ment;  when  I  retumed,  I  found  that  a  turtle,  having  incautiously 
advanced  upon  the  sands,  had  been  turned  upon  its  back  and  captnred» 

Although  the  actual  mouth  of  the  Pyramus,  called  Jeihdn  Sü,  from 
the  Hebrew  Gihon,  by  the  natives,  did  not  in  ancient  times  constitate 
its  only  one,  another  having  flowed  out  immediately  westward  of  Cape 
K^Ä-t4sh,  still  its  mud-bearing  and  alluvial-depositing  waters  appear 
to  possess  the  same  peculiarities  which  attracted  the  attention  of  an- 
cient observers,  and  was  even,  according  to  Strabo,  celebrated  in  their 
poetical  oracles,  probably  those  of  Amphilochus  of  Mallus,  whose 
augurs  were,  according  to  Dion,  given  during  a  mesmeric  sleep  or 
trance: 
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**  Time  is,  when  posterity  thall  see  great  Pyramos  reacb, 
With  its  Boul-engeiideriDg  waten,  Cyprus'  sacred  beach." 

The  next  daj,  the  weather  being  fine,  we  landed  on  a  sondj  cape, 
half  way  between  the  mouth  of  tbe  Pyramus  and  Cape  K4ra-tash, 
probablj  the  Ammodes,  or  sandj  promontoiy,  noticed  bj  Mela  (L  12), 
BB  situated  between  the  Fyramus  and  Cydnus. 

The  shore  was  backed  by  the  usual  long  ranges  of  sand  hüls,  and 
behind  these  were  extensive  lagoons,  rendered  boundless  to  appearance 
by  the  deceitfol  play  of  light  on  their  level  and  still  expanses.  Vege- 
tation, though  thin,  was  Inxuriant  on  these  warm  sands.  The  tamarix 
formed  occasional  groves,  in  which  it  assumed  the  port  and  bearing  of 
a  tree,  with  a  rugged  and  aged-looking  trunk;  and  a  kind  of  grass, 
which  assisted  in  binding  down  the  sands,  threw  out  creepers,  some  of 
which  were  npwards  of  twenty  feet  in  length.  Other  portions  of  the 
downs  were  covered  with  wild  vines,  honeysud^le,  and  prickly  shrubs, 
enlivened  by  the  oleander,  and  other  gaudy  flowering  plants.  No 
rabbits  burrowed  among  these  extensive  downs;  and  sea-fowl  were  far 
more  rare  than  in  similar  situations  in  our  own  dimates. 

We  arrived,  on  the  moming  of  the  16th,  at  a  small  port  near  Cape 
Kara-tiish,  or  "  Black  Stone,"  a  more  üourishing  place  than  'Ayäs. 
The  govemor  received  tis  Yery  civilly.  Afler  sitting  with  him  a  short 
time,  he  remarked,  *'  Well,  if  our  people  kill  these  English,  they  will, 
I  suppose,  retort  upon  us,  and  invade  and  destroy  our  towns."  We 
amiied  at  these  surmises,  at  the  time,  but  found  afterwards  that  they 
had  reference  to  a  sailor  of  the  Columbine,  who  had  been  assassinated 
doring  our  absence  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes. 

After  Smoking  a  chib6k,  we  left  the  vülage  for  the  extreme  point 
of  the  cape,  where  we  found  the  ruins  of  an  extensive  castle,  amidst 
which  we  pitched  our  tent.  In  the  evening,  the  Sheikh  brought  us  a 
aheep  as  a  present;  but  it  was  no  longer  so  welcome  as  formerly,  for 
aickness  had  laid  its  heavy  band  upon  all  of  us. 

Not  far  from  the  castle,  we  found,  upon  further  examination,  the 
remains  of  a  monastery  or  edifice  of  early  Christian  times,  but  we  did 
not  find  any  traces  belonging  to  a  more  remote  antiquity.  One  autho- 
rity  only,  as  far  as  I  am  aware — ^that  of  the  Byzantine  chronicler, 
Tzetzes,  would  lead  us,  by  a  very  gcneral  Statement,  that  Magarsus 
was  situated  on  the  estuary  of  the  Pyramus,  to  scek  for  that  site  at 
K4r&-tash.  But  the  temple  of  the  Minerva  of  the  Magarsidi  is  de- 
acribed  by  Stephanus  as  being  on  a  high  hiU,  and  by  Lycophronus  on 
a  lofty  eminence;  and  that  close  by,  Mallus,  which  appears  to  have 
been  that  part  of  the  modern  Missisah,  which  is  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river;  and  thus  Magarsus  must  be  sought  for  in  Jcbel  en  Nur,  or 
**  monntains  of  light.** 

The  day  and  night  of  the  18th  we  were  at  sea,  crossing  the  mouth 
of  the  gulf,  on  our  way  back  to  Alexandretta,  which  we  reached  on 
the  evening  of  the  19th,  and  where  we  found  Fit^ames,  who  had  been 
sent  to  look  after  us,  as  anxiety  began  to  be  feit  for  our  long  absence. 
Our  illness  at  this  time  marchcd  with  a  rapid  pace;  and  thinking  to 
enjoy  better  air,  three  of  us  went  to  sleep  on  board  an  English  mer* 
ehantman,  then  lying  at  anchor  in  the  bay;  but  the  onset  of  the  malaria 
«llowed  of  no  repose. 

The  20th  we  started  for  Beilan,  a  small  town  situated  in  the  pass 
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between  Moonts  Bhosus  aad  AmaniOy  whidi  kads  firam  Alexandretta 
to  Antioch  and  Aleppo.  The  ascent  to  thiB  place,  whidi,  on  another 
occBsiGo,  I  made  a  canter  of  two  hoursi  was»  in  onr  inFalided  atate^ 
XDore  than  an  aftemoon's  joumej»  and  we  were  foreed  to  bivonac  at  s 
^uing  on  the  mountain-side.  Tbe  unfiMtanate  ibeep  we  had  ImNi^it 
with  US  from  Kärd-tash,  ha¥ing  been  picketed  at  the  tant-dooi^  waa 
made  a  meal  of  during  the  night  bj  the  jackals  or  hjamas. 

We  did  not  get  further  than  Beilan  the  next  day.  This  remaiiLaUe 
town,  corresponding  to  the  Bomit»  "  altars "  of  FUnjr,  **  aitnated  la 
the  interral  between  Rhosos  and  AmaniiHy"  onntainB  abont  700  houaea^ 
of  which  200  belong  to  Anneniaoa,  who^  nnlike  the  Syiiana^  who  liYe 
in  the  YiUagee,  devote  themselves  to  mereantile  and  induatiioiu  pvr- 
Boits  in  towns. 

Beihin  ia  chiefl j  bnilt  od  the  north  aide  of  the  goige^  aod  ai  «  nem 
elevatton  of  1580  feet  above  the  aea.  A  few  houaes  are,  however, 
alao  diqpened  on  the  aouth  ^e  of  the  ravine,  «nd  the  two  aidea  aie 
connected  bj  a  bridge.  There  are  also  the  remains  of  two  aqaednet^ 
and  a  part  of  the  Boman  causewaj»  which  led  £rom  the  aea  into  Cyxr- 
hestica  and  Chalcidene.  The  mosque  of  Bdlaa  waa  built,  oa  the 
authm^  of  the  Mecca  Itinenuy,  bj  Snltin  Sdim,  and  the  Khan  hf 
Sult^  Sulelm&n.  The  Turics  made  some  defenee  of  this  paai^  afier 
the  battle  of  Homs,  against  Ibrihim  Pashi. 

Notwithstandiag  the  disoomfited  State  of  the  party,  we  toxiied  off 
from  Beilan,  inst^uL  of  prooeeding  onwards  hj  the  pas%  iip  a  centnd 
Alpine  Valley  in  Amanus,  in  order  to  ascend  a  moontain,  whose  oaked 
summit  rising  above  the  snrroonding  heightB,  had  been  a  frequeat 
point  of  Observation  during  the  survey.  At  a  distanoe  of  a  few  miles, 
we  found  the  ruins  of  a  Christian  church,  bnilt  afier  the  form  of  the 
Basilicon,  and  which,  from  the  odoor  that  teemed  from  it,  appeared  to 
l>e  the  repair  of  wild  beasts.  We  bivouaced  not  far  from  this,  aad 
the  next  moming  gained  a  Kuid  bandet,  with  the  mipr^oasessiqg 
name  of  Kurtlu,  or  ^  the  place  of  wolves" — a  smali  snmmer  p^stacing 
hat  or  tw€^  at  an  elevation  of  4068  feet,  aad  not  far  from  a  deep  aad 
abrupt  precipioe.  Murphy  being  too  unwell  to  make  the  asoent, 
Serjeant  6ym  took  a  round  of  bearings  from  the  summi^  aad  I  deter- 
mined  its  height  baromedcaUy  to  be  5337  feet. 

Occasional  douds,  and  a  4xM  raw  mist,  eaveloped  as  danag  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  aad  towards  eveaing  the  wind  rose,  aooom- 
panied  by  nun,  and  kept  increasing  in  violenoe,  tili  it  threatened 
momentarily  to  carry  away  onr  tent.  We  lay,  oonsequenüy,  ia  oon- 
^derable  anxiety,  tiU  a  Htde  after  midnight,  when  the  ev^oit  which  we 
most  dreaded  toiok  plaoe^  and  the  tent-p^s  gave  way  with  a  lond  crash» 
leaving  us  in  our  beds  exposed  to  the  pitiless  elemeats.  Too  ül  to  get 
up  and  help  ourselves,  and  indeed  restrained  from  doing  so  faj  the 
.aense  that  no  good  could  have  been  derived  from  such  a  prooeediQg, — 
for  the  huts  were  at  some  distanoe,  aad  the  temptatioas  to  diess  ia  such 
a  storm  were  not  very  great, — we  resigaed  ourselves  meskly  to  oor 
fate,  and  it  was  not  loi^  before  onr  beds  and  oniselves  were  aeadj 
buxied  in  a  stream  of  mud  aad  water. 

Never  did  I  hail  break  of  day  with  aiore  joy  thaa  <m  that  amraing! 
It  was  with  difficulty,  however,  that  we  could  obtaia  a  Cüp  of  IkiI 
-coffee,  before  we  prooeeded  oa  our  journey.     Oa  our  waj  dowa  tiie 
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mountain  we  visited  a  Saracenia  Castle,  in  one  of  the  apartments  of 
which  was  a  coffin,  and  bows  and  airows  were  strewn  about,  indicating 
the  time  to  which  the  remains  belonged. 

Descending  hence,  we  passed  Khkn  Kärdmüt,  with  the  Castle  of  Ihn 
'Abi  D&üd  in  the  rear,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Beihin  pass;  and  we 
atopped  for  the  night  at  a  fountain  bj  the  wajside.  The  next  day  we 
continued  our  now  rather  spirit-broken  jouraej,  to  Antioch.  The 
sufierings  from  this  our  first  attack  were  so  intolerable,  that  I  could 
not  help  throwing  myself  at  times  off  the  horse  npon  the  gronnd;  and 
Thomson  sat  down  hj  a  tree,  and  requested  to  be  allowed  to  stop  and 
die  tiiere.  He  was,  however,  put  on  horseback  agun,  and  we  ulti- 
matelj  reaehed  Antioch  the  same  evening  (the  25th);  but  poor  old 
87m  never  recoyered  this  excursion. 


A  WBEATH. 


LTH  well  brud  of  flowrets  lare, 
And  gkaming  buda, 
As  bright  ai  those  which  ki»  the  tir 
In  toented  woods. 
When  the  ttaTs  iteel  oat, 
And  theirnauo-fhoot 
Echoes  and  danoes  the  moon  aboat 

And  things  as  beaatiful  as  birda, 

Ai  moth  and  flj, 
Oentle  as  sephyr^a  loving  words, 
To  the  elonda  on  high« 
We  will  here  entwine, 
While  thej  blase  and  ahine 
Like  gema  from  the  genii*B  golden  mine. 

A  spaiUinff  stone,  like  the  Unghing  day, 

Pwce  we  here — 
It  bun»  with  a  bright  and  daitimg  ray» 
Diitinet  and  clear. 
It  ia  glancing  Wit, 
Whoae  flame  it  lit, 
From  flies  where  the  Mosea,  gnarding, 

Sit 

Onr  gern  ia  free  from  OTery  stain, 

Which  larkt  beneath 
(Uke  a  poiion*blight  throngh  a  fiowery 
plani,) 

Fool  Maliee'  bieath. 


For  onr  Wit,  thoogh  bii^ 
Ia  of  haimleaa  light, 
Like  the  aheeted  flame  in  a  snmmer^s 
night. 

And  nezt  we  plaoe  the  geatla  flower 

Of  meekeat  eyea, — 
That  bnd  when  seen  in  mortal  bower 
Beyond  all  price. 
It  ia  eallM  Lore 
By  the  atara  ahore— 
Oh  I  a  atepdame  doth  earth  to  this  flow- 
ret  proYe  I 

And  aee  t  npon  the  bnd  doth  leat 

A  Wterfljf 
Whoae  downy  winaa  the  imiabow  diest 
'Neath  a  dewy  tky. 
And  it  fana  ita  winga, 
And  mnnnnriog  ainga, 
And  the  wfeath  with  IIa  Poetiy  fooka  aad 
awioga. 

And  now  we  ateep  onr  *'  fkir  of  birth** 

In  the  golden  bowl, 
Where  Ibun  the  rieheat  winea  of  Mifth 
To  eheer  the  aonl ; 
And  onr  garland  qneen, 
With  ita  fiideleaa  green, 
We  will  bind  it  round  this  oor  dcar 
M  agaaiae  I 
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(Stcontr  Strifs.) 

SDITED  BT   GEOBGE    BATMOND. 
(CONCLXTSIOIT.) 

Edmiind  Kein — ^Early  anecdotet  respcctixig  him — A  few  chametcristic  traits  of 
the  "  Mother  of  Inrention  " — ^Dramaüc  terfli— Elliston's  sepontioii  from  Dmrj 
Lane  Theatre— >Vhitbr«ad'8  letter. 

The  publication  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  Edmund  Kean,"  and  sundrj 
MisceUaneous  Beoollections  connected  with  tliat  remarkable  actor, 
having  been  for  jears  before  the  public,  render  it  unnecessaiy 
to  saj  much  on  the  subject  in  this  place,  which  otherwise  would 
hare  been  an  indispensable  pari  of  our  history.  Some  few  State- 
ments, however,  having  been  hazarded,  fairlj  enough,  respecting 
Kean's  infancj,  of  which  nothing  reallj  authentic  has  ever  transpired, 
we  will  venture  to  offer,  amongst  other  probabilities,  the  belief  of  one 
who  took  considerable  pains  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  and  had  so  mach 
opportunitj  of  satisf jing  himself. 

The  stripUng,  known  in  a  certain  wayfaring  troop  of  Aiellana  hy 
the  name  Carej,  and  afterwards,  in  Fame's  mightj  orbit,  as  Edmund 
Kean^  was  bom,  in  all  probability,  in  the  year  1788.  As  to  his 
parentage,  this  is  altogether  ^*  buried  in  surmise,**  arising  rather  iVom 
contradictorjT  Statements  than  the  absence  of  information,  so  that  we 
must  be  content  to  place  it  amongst  those  ''Mysteries"  which  were 
the  parent  of  his  own  peculiar  ai't,  and  as  a  descendant  of  Ccdvs  and 
TerrOf  receivo  him  at  once  as  a  divinitj.  Kean  himself  at  times, 
(for  he  was  never  twice  together  in  the  same  story,)  would  assert  the 
parentage  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk — a  West  India  merchant,  by  the 
name  of  Duncan — ^and  one  Edward  Kean,  in  the  employ  of  a  Mr. 
Wilmot,  a  builder.  Thus,  under  the  names  Howard,  Duneauy  Kean^ 
and  sometimes  Cktrke  (which  latter  he  assumed  from  one  of  his 
early  patronesses),  he  variously  amused  his  own  imagination,  and 
completely  mystified  the  fact  to  othcrs.*  But  Kean,  without  doubt, 
knew  as  little  about  the  matter  as  any  unwise  child  could  be  supposed 
^-one  person,  Miss  Tidswell,  for  many  years  an  actress  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  secret,  but  as  her  acoounts,  like 
those  of  Kean,  were  not  always  homologous,  she  has  still  bequeathed  to 
US  as  much  doubt  on  the  subject.  Miss  Tidswell  sometimes  called 
herseif  his  auut,  and  Kean  sometimes  saluted  her  as  mother;  these, 
however,  might  have  been  mere  playful  terms,  *'  signifying  nothing." 

According  to  Miss  Tidswell's  general  story,  Kean  was  the  child  of 
Edward  Kean,  by  Nancy  Carey,  an  actress;  and  bom  in  Gray's  Inn, 
1789.  Scarcely  was  he  two  years  of  age,  when  his  mother  abandoned 
him ;  Miss  Tidswell  then  generonsly  took  him  under  her  protec- 
tion, and  brought  him  up  in  London.  This  account,  the  author  of 
**  Memoirs,"  &c.,  has  selected  as  the  most  probable,  because  it  was  the 
more  frequently  repeated,  but  which  Messrs.  Hughes  and  Winston  (the 
former,  who  knew  more  about  him  than  any  one  perhaps,  except  'Mies 
Tidswell,  and  the  latter,  a  kind  of  dramatic  Bushworth,  always  collect- 
ing)  were  much  incüned  to  doubt.  Thcir  persuasion  was,  that  our  sub- 

*  Joseph  Trefasis,  an  actor  who  appeared  soon  after  the  Restoration«  acquired 
the  greater  part  of  his  fiime  hy  dechinng  himself  a  natural  son  of  Oliver  CromweU. 
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ject  was  bom  at  Arundel ;  of  what  parentege  they  saj  not ;  but  con- 
fidentlj  assert  he  was  not  removed  from  that  town  until  he  was  six 
jears  old,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  Careys  until  after  that  time. 

**  The  child  whom  many  fathers  share, 
Hath  seldom  known  a  father*8  care.** 

Then  it  was  that  he  passcd  under  the  protection  of  Miss  Tidswell,  who 
was  sojoarning  with  Moses  Kean,  a  one-legged  tailor,  who  had  acquired 
some  notorietj  hy  giving  imitations  of  the  popukr  actors.  Moses  was 
the  brother  of  young  Kean's  reputed  father,  Edward. 

Miss  Tidswelly  who  in  1788  had  some  toeighty  reasons  for  a  short 
absence  from  Drury  Lane,  certainly  took  a  nuitemal  interest  in  the 
child,  and,  in  1794,  obtained  a  place  for  him  in  the  theatre,  where  he 
actually  made  his  debüt  at  the  opening  of  the  new  building,  as  one  of 
the  red  spirits  in  Macbeth.  But  young  Carey  was  a  wild,  ungovem- 
able  boy — "  tetchy  and  wayward  was  his  infancy" — frequently  would  he 
"  take  to  his  heels  and  run  "  from  Aunt  Tid,  and  was  sometimes  ab- 
sent  for  a  whole  fortnight  together.  On  one  occasion,  after  an  anxious 
search,  he  was  found  actually  tarred  and  feathered  at  a  public  house  in 
St.  George*s  Fields,  collecting  a  few  pence,  as  largess  for  the  amuse- 
ment  he  had  affbrded  the  Company  in  the  ''  tap,"  by  reciting,  tumbling, 
and  singing.  His  protectress,  at  length,  procured  a  brass  coUar  to  be 
placed  about  his  neck,  on  which  was  engraved — *'  This  boy  belongs  to 
No.  9,  Lisle*street,  Leicester-square — ^please  bring  him  home;** — So 
incorrigible  was  the  lad,  that  poor  Tid  was  frequently  compelled  to 
chain  him  up  during  her  absence. 

Liston — ^the  incomparable  John  Listen — in  1800  held  the  Situation 
of  usher  at  Archbishop  Tenison*s  School,  St.  Martin's.*  During  a 
temporary  absence  of  the  master,  (commonly  called  ''  Pownall  the 
Pompous,")  the  lads  pctitioned  their  yiceroy  for  permission  to  act  a 
play,  on  a  certain  night  in  Whitsun  week.  The  drama  was  quite 
original,  entitled,  "  Tippoo  Saib,"  and  written  by  one  of  the  leading 
boys,  who  has  long  since  been  known  to  the  world  as  a  dramatic  com- 
poser.  This  lad  could  write,  but,  like  the  great  Dryden,  could  not 
embody  his  own  conceptions.  Something  was  to  be  done  in  respect 
of  their  chief  actor,  for  the  part  Tippoo  was  first-rate  in  its  kind,  and 
required  an  equal  genius  for  its  impcrsonation. 

*'  I  know  a  chap,  young  Carey,''  said  one  of  the  boys,  **  who  docs 
Cupids  and  devils  at  Drury  Lane — a  regulär  Tippoo^  all  over — ^hell 
couie,  I  Warrant  you." 

On  one  of  his  "collar  days,**  therefore,  application  was  made  to 
young  Kcan,  or  Carcy,  for  his  valuable  assistance.  The  youth  jumped 
at  the  proposal;  '^  but  I  must  give  Aunt  Tid  the  slip,"  said  he,  *'  in 
good  time — must  run  away — 'tis  fineish  weather — TU  be  off  to  my  old 
lodgings,  the  trees  in  St.  Jamcs*s  Park ;"  and  the  future  Richard  was 
as  good  as  his  word.  Desccnding  from  his  rookery  at  stated  times,  young 
Kean  attended  the  furtive  rcLearsals,  painted  a  fumous  Seringapatam, 
worked  away  at  the  dresses — in  fact,  was  both  the  van  and  flank  of 
the  mighty  armamcnt.  The  night  arrivcd.  Liston,  the  equally  truant 
usher,  occupied  his  own  chair,  as  a  kind  of  stage-box;  the  beadle  of 

*  We  offer,  in  proof,  the  copr  of  an  original  docament: — "  Receired  of  the  Rct. 
Dr.  Hamilton,  this  2nd  day  of  October,  1798,  the  sum  of  Tbree  Pouud«  Fiftecn 
Shillings,  for  half  a  qaartcr*8  ealarr,  due  to  me  on  Micbaelm&s  last,  for  attendinoo 
at  the  Free  Grammar  Schoo),  in  Castle  Street,  Leicester  S'^uare.  3/.  15«.— Jobm 
Liston." 
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tiieparish  was  present;  «nd  snndiy  nnnor  fonetioiiaries  of  St.  Martin'«* 
in-the-FiddB.  The  businesa  oommeneed  most  prosperonalj — afl  wera 
delighted;  but  the  ecstasy  partioipated  bj  the  ohief  actor  and  the 
virgin  bard,  was  a  sum  of  bliss  which  rarelj  falls  to  the  children  of  thia 
World. 

Scarcely  had  a  round  of  applause  subsided  into  mute  attention,  when 
a  growl,  more  startling  and  terrific  than  had  ever  awokened  the  echoea 
of  Mysore,  occasioned  the  affirighted  party  to  tum  their  eyes  in  ose 
common  direction.  Pownaü  the  Pömpou$^  the  very  aspect  of  Titos 
OateSy  had  retumed  unexpectedly  to  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  and 
was  at  this  moment  grinning  a  ghastly  smile  through  an  iron  grating 
from  the  staircase,  which  commanded  an  entire  view  of  the  whole 
Bcenic  efTects.  All  was  immedlate  constemation — a  ball  in  a  crockeiy 
booth,  or  a  tiger's  spring  on  travellers  in  repose,  eould  scarcely  have 
surpassed  this  moment  of  dismay.  Down  rush^  the  inforiate  peda- 
gogue,  and  armed  with  his  well-known  ferule,  commenced  laying 
about  him  with  all  the  vigour  which  an  extra  glass  had  inspired,  and 
all  the  malice  which  was  so  peculiarly  his  own.  Sprawling  feU  the 
beadle  over  the  already  prostrate  David  Baird,  while  the  Marshai 
Harris  crept  like  a  rabbit  into  the  burrow  of  Liston's  capacious  pocket. 
Liston,  a  tithe  of  whose  comic  cast  has  since  won  him  immortal 
honours,  woold  have  moved  the  gravity  of  a  Tcry  wretch  under  the 
gibbet^  TippoOy  so  prematurely  routed,  had  vaultä  on  a  fragile  bock- 
case,  from  which  citadel  he  was  to  have  fallen  in  the  Coming  soene^ 
whilst  the  poet  himself  bobbed  with  agile  evitation  under  the  reitera* 
ting  bamboO)  like  a  Scaramouch  at  Sadler's  Wells. 

Some  very  few  years  from  the  above  event,  our  identical  poet,  who 

in  the  meantime  had  been  Converting  old  novels  into  new  plays  (as 

an  huckster  will  tum  you  a  wom-out  surtout  into  a  pair  of  smaUclothes)^ 

linked  with  his  new-made  bride,  was  threading  his  way  through  the 

Paphian  bowers  of  Bartholomew  Fair,  quitting  awhile  the  austerity  of 

letters  to  mingle  the  vacant  laugh  of  the  common  herd.     In  the  act  of 

gaadng  on  the  muscular  contortions  of  two  clowns,  the  visitors  were 

Standing  in  front  of  Richardson's  well-known  booth,  persuaded  that  in 

the  dignity  of  their  caste  they  were  secure  from  vulgär  recognition, 

and  might  snatch  a  peep  through  the  blanket  of  this  ''  Mad  world,  my 

Masters.**    The  manager  of  the  Company,  a  brawny  north-countryman 

in  a  large  green  coat,  plated  buttons,  and  light  leathem  netherlings, 

bad  thrice  announced,  by  the  thunder  of  his  speaking-trumpet,  *'  Just 

going  to  begin — ^now's  your  only  timel"  when  one  of  the  duplicate 

clowns,  crouching  low  and  grotesquely,  placing  a  band  on  each  knee^ 

fixed  his  black  piercing  eyes  on  the  poet  and  his  fair  Succharissa. 

Somewhat  disconcerted  by  so  special  an  evidence  of  distinction,  our 

Tisitors  were  about  masking  themselves  under  cover  of  the  crowd, 

when  little  merryman,  with  the  agility  of  Jacco  himself,  slipped  down 

from  one  of  the  blue  posts,  which  supported  the  gigantic  Roman  capitals, 

RICHARDSON'S,  and  rushing  through  the  open-mouthed  auditoiy, 

pursued  the  fugitive  bard,  and  seizing  him  round  the  neck,  in  nature's 

own  ecstasy,  smothered  him  with  a  thousand  tokens  of  afiection.     Aa 

marble,  pale  was  the  poet,  and  almost  as  cold ;  afl^ted,  indeed,  he 

seemed,  with  all  the  properties  of  stone,  save  that  of  firmness,  for  he 

was  near  sinkinof  on  the  eorth.     As  to  the  lady,  a  faintness  came  over 

her,  more  deathlike  than  she  had  even  exhibited  ten  days  beforc  at  the 
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hymenod  altar;  and  in  a  twinkling,  a  thonssnd  pair  of  ejes,  which 
bat  now  had  been  directed  to  the  elevated  dais  of  Richardson,  were 
fized  on  the  nnaccountable  scene  beneath  it. 

'^Wliat!  not  reooUect  me? — me!^  exclaimed  the  tufted  tnmbler, 
^Carejy*  jour  little  manager  Carej,  and  jour  own  Tippoof — the 
thrashmg  we  both  got,  too?  'oda  whacks!"  continoed  he,  humorously 
rabbing  hia  Shoulders»  at  which  tiie  mob  roared  again,  **  I  feel  it  now.** 

This  was  too  mach.  Tippoo^  even  Hjder  himself,  would  have 
eowered  ander  so  fierce  an  attack;  and  the  poet,  coyered  with  shame 
and  etmfuBWOy  in  which  bis  partner  participated,  without  at  all  dimin- 
iahin^  slunk  swaj  from  these  sudden  effscts,  literallj  like  a  dog  in 
ftfair. 

Carej  of  Richardson's  Booth,  became,  in  dae  season,  the  Kean  of 
Drury  Lane.  The  djnasty  of  Tippoo  was  not  forgotten;  bat  still 
more  indeliblj  fixed  on  the  memoiy  of  Kean  was  this  last  drama  on 
the  soil  of  Smithfield.  In  1814,  the  poet  and  the  plajer  ogain  met. 
Half  fearful  of  the  resnlt,  the  former  made  bis  approaches  to  the  tra- 
gedian;  too  soon  did  he  discover  bis  fears  were  not  without  foundation. 
Kean  had,  in  fact,  hugged  the  opportunity  for  bis  revenge,  and  in  the 
füll  satisfaction  of  bis  indignant  spirit,  trampled  on  the  advances  of 
the  plajwright  with  the  ferocitj  of  a  Ttmon. 

Qn  a  certain  evening,  shortlj  after  bis  memorable  debut  at  Druiy 
Lane,  Kean,  accompanied  hj  bis  old  and  faithful  allj,  Jack  Hughes, 
dropped  in,  or  rather  drojpfped  up  (hj  waj  of  catachresis)  at  Offley's 
prenUer  eiagey  the  cider-room,  in  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Grarden. 
Ensconced  in  a  snug  comer  of  the  apartment,  the  two  friends  were 
enjojing  their  *^  nip,"  and  as  the  conversation  of  the  room  was  a  right 
of  comnum,  they  feit  themselves  no  trespassers  in  nipping  the  pastnr- 
age  also.  As  it  generallj  happens,  in  places  of  this  kind,  there  is  one 
certain  personage  who  usurps  the  lead  on  all  topics— one,  wLo  would 
teach  Hannibal  the  art  of  war;  so  was  the  case  at  this  period,  at 
Of&ey's.  This  individual  was  a  Mr.  Watson,  or  Wason,  a  red-headed 
Wholesale  tobaceonist,  and  a  charlatan  '^  warranted  town  made.**  Bat 
Watson  was  a  man  who  might  have  called  Junius  Brutus  himself  a 
pretender,  for  Watson  was  really  a  fool.  At  the  court  of  Offiej, 
however,  he  had  obtained  the  Cordon  bleu^  and  had  a  considerable 
tail,  though  there  was  not  a  wag  in  it. 

Watson,  who  knew  the  movements  of  tbe  town  far  better  than  the 
Moming  Put,  had  already  enlightened  bis  auditorj  on  the  intrigues 
of  Ladj  Douglas,  in  the  case  of  the  Princess,  when  he  led  the  conversa- 
tion, not  unnaturally,  to  tbe  subject  of  the  new  actor  at  Drury  Lane. 

*'  It  is  true  enough,"  said  he,  stirring  up  the  flaming  forest  which 
grew  upon  bis  pole,  *'  Dr.  Drury  brought  him  to  town.  He  talked 
with  me  on  the  subject — in  fact,  we  went  together  into  Dorsetshire  to 
see  him  act.  I  shall  never  forget  Keanes  gratitude  when  we  proposed 
bis  appearance  at  Drury  Lane.** 

Here  Kean  thrust  himself  forward  like  a  ferret,  gazing  at  the  head 
of  the  Speaker  in  pcrfect  wondcrmcnt;  and  the  '*  blood-red  knight" 
proceeded — 

**  1  saw  him  to-day  in  Cecil  Street — ^he  is  in  the  very  ecstasy  of 

*  Woodwnd  and  Lee  Lewis  made  their  firat  eisay  on  tbe  stage  as  hirlcqnins } 
and  fiaddely  was  bronght  ap  in  Foote*8  kitchen. 
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triomph — and  well  he  may.  A  nice  child,  liis  son;  bat  I  am  a£raid 
mj  friend  has  something  jet  to  leam." 

'*  How? — ^what  is  that?*'  demanded  tlie  whole  tail  at  once. 

"  Whj,  he  thrashes  his  wife,^  replied  the  oracle,  with  the  aspect  of 
a  red  Indian;  '*  *  and  he  who  raises  his  hand  on  a  woman,  except  in  an 
act  of  kindnesSy  it  were  base  flatteiy  to  call  a  coward.'  ^ 

A  munnur  of  applause  foUowed  this  dramatic  scrapy  when  Kean 
baving  quickly  passed  from  a  ferret  into  a  tiger,  was  onlj  withheld  bj 
the  gripe  of  Hnghes  from  springing  on  the  carrottj  tobaoconist.  The 
dealer  in  Virginia  still  went  on: — "  This  was  his,"  said  he,  carelessijy 
as  he  pulled  from  hia  pocket  a  little  chased  snuff-box, — '*  this  was 
Keanes — a  slight  token  of  his  Obligation  to  me,  as  he  was  pleased  ta 
sav.     I  carry  it  for  his  sake." 

'^  Do  jou,  bj  the  gods!"  exdaimed  Kean,  and  darting  from  his  Cor- 
ner, he  grasped  the  slight  token  from  the  table,  and  hurled  it  through 
the  window  glass  into  the  street. 

Constcmation  seized  the  tobacconist,  as  though  Cuba  itself  ^d 
been  suddenly  swallowed  bj  the  sea;  but  up  rose  his  tail,  like  a  water- 
spout,  threatening  annihilation  to  the  undaunted  little  actor,  who  stood 
with  his  arms  folded,  like  a  stone  terminus  on  a  parapet.  ''  I  am 
Edmund  Kean!"  exdaimed  he,  grinding  his  teeth.  <'  Sianderer!  for 
the  first  time  behold  himl     I  am  the  Kean!" 

The  whole  West  Indies  seemed  now  in  a  State  of  insurrection.  The 
Company  rushcd  in  a  body  towards  the  sturdy  tragedian,  and  verily 
believing  him  to  be  an  impostor,  notwithstanding  the  humiliation  of 
the  Wholesale  dealer,  assailed  him  with  violence,  and  finally  expelled 
him  the  house.  Little  Hughes  came  in  for  his  share  of  the  bounty, 
and  with  a  shoe  less  than  he  entered  the  apartment,  accompanied  his 
friend,  to  finish  the  evening,  and  consiüt  future  proceedings,  at 
No.  21,  Cecil  Street. 

To  £lliston*s  personal  Services  at  Drury  Lane,  the  trifling  responsi- 
bility  of  two  theatrical  managements  were  now  added — ^the  Surrey 
and  the  Olympic*  During  the  short  term  these  two  were  simulta- 
neously  open,  the  actors,  who  were  common  to  botli,  played,  as  the 
occasion  might  demand,  either  at  one,  the  other,  or  both,  on  the  same 
evening.  This  acting  positively  in  two  counties  on  the  same  night^ 
gave  rise,  as  may  be  w^ell  supposed,  to  repcated  and  distressing 
dilemmas. 

Frequently  the  poor  player,  after  exciting  a  roar  of  merriment  in 
St.  George's  Fields,  his  own  eyes  moist  with  far  diiferent  sensations, 
had  to  travei'^e  the  bleak  granite  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  to  raise 
another  burst  of  dclight  in  the  unconscious  auditory  of  Wych  Street. 
Stealtliily  behind  some  coach,  and  wofully  behind  their  time,  a  pair  of 
half-clad  players  would  make  this  middle  passage  in  |'  thunder,  light- 
ning,  or  in  rain."  Often  and  of^en,  the  exhausting  pores  which  had 
been  Streaming  in  a  Surrey  atmosphere,  encountered  the  treacherous 
bracing  fix>m  the  East,  or  cliiUcd  again  on  the  centre  arch,  to  take  the 

*  Ryder,  the  Irish  manager,  possessed  tbe  Crow  Street,  Smock  Alley,  and  Capel 
Street  Theatres.  He  was  costly  and  extravagant  in  his  house  and  equipage,  and 
his  eud  was  like  tbat  of  the  tavern-keepen,  who  itpend  within  the  bar  what  is 
uiade  in  the  coffee-room. — On  Ryder*8  quitcing  his  wife  for  a  Single  dny,  she 
a'ways  iDäde  him  take  a  vow  of  fidelity,  and  on  his  retum  called  on  luin  to 
swcar  to  thu  truth  of  his  obedicnee. 
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febrifuge  prescribed  in  freah  exertions  at  St.  Clement  Danes.    Thus,  at 

the  hard  brokerage  of  fifteen  Shillings  a  week,  were  health,  labour,  and 

ceaseless  anidety  estimated;  aoquirements  also,  not  unfrequently,  which 

might  shame  the  wealthj,  while  sickness,  having  nothing  to  pledge,  save 

onlj  a  breaking  heart,  had  not  the  bidding  of  a  doit;  for  in  theatrical 

life,  sickness  and  disease  paj  the  penaltj  of  dereliction  of  duty.     We 

mean  not  to  shoot  our  arrow  at  the  humanitj  of  Eiliston.     On  the 

contraiy,  he  was  generallj  kind,  considerate,  and  just;  but  such  is  the 

fate — ^thehard,  humiliating  lot  of  the  poor  plajers,  that  far  more  nume- 

rous  portion,  whose  humbler  talents  bring  them  not  to  the  world's 

acqnaintance,  and  whose  miserj  keeps  them  still  more  obscure. 

In  1834,  (if  for  a  general  example  we  maj  be  pardoned  such  antici- 

pation  of  facts,)  when  Covent  Garden  and  Drurj  Lane  Tlieatres  were 

rented  bj  the  same  lessee,  occurrences  jet  more  remarkable  in  their 

waj,  nightlj  took  place.     The  managerial  scheme  was  to  work  the 

two  theatres  with  a  companj  and  a  half.     The  actors  who  had  per- 

formed  in  the  play  at  one  house,  were  usually  required  to  bear  a  part 

in  the  farce,  at  the  other.    Broad  Court  and  Martlett  Buildings,  from 

about  half-past  nine  at  night,  to  a  quarter  from  ten,  exhibited  a  most 

extraordinary  scene.     Actors  half  attired,  with  enamelled  faces,  and 

looded  with  the  paraphemalia  of  their  art,  were  passing  and  repassing, 

as  busj  as  pismires,  whilst  the  hurried  interchange  of  quaint  words — 

**  stage  waits" — "  music  on" — "  rung  up,"  &c.,  would  have  perplexed 

the  stranger  with  a  thousand  surmises.     Double-basses,  trombones, 

long  drums,  books,  and  wearing  apparel  carried  on  the  heads  of  figure 

dancers,  apparentlj  just  started  from  their  beds,  might  have  suggested 

an  event — 

^  As  irlieii,  by  night  and  negligence,  a  fire 
Is  tpied  in  populous  ciües»'  — 

while,  on  the  other  band,  the  varietj  of  costume,  peeping  from  num- 
berless  cloaks  and  provisional  wrappers,  would  carry  the  traveller  back 
to  the  Convention  of  all  nations,  the  grand  Cairo  itself. 

On  one  occasion,  Bartley,  whose  business  it  was  to  play  in  the 
tragedy  at  Drury  Lane,  had  to  begin  also  the  farce  at  Covent  Garden. 
The  play,  on  this  evening,  at  the  latter  house,  had  been  short,  and  was 
brought  even  earlier  than  usual  to  a  conclusion,  by  no  encore  of  the 
songs  having  taken  place.  After  a  lapse  of  some  ten  minutes,  the 
audicnce  became  impatient — ("  unruly,"  as  Eiliston  would  have  said,) 
and  mcssengers  were  accordingly  despatchcd,  demanding  Bartley's  in- 
stant attendance.  Bartley,  considering  that  a  per  centage  on  bis 
tragedy  might  easily  be  spai*ed,  or  more  readily  be  supplied  by  another, 
than  the  absence  of  bis  merry  face  in  the  farce  of  "  My  Neighbour's 
Wife/'  kicked  off  bis  buskins  at  Drury,  and  running  to  Covent  Gar- 
den, was  specdily  in  bis  dressing-room,  where  he  instantly  began  pull- 
ing  on  bis  well-remembered  lilach  pantaloons.  But  being  somewhat 
agitated  by  the  importunity  of  the  prompter's  boy,  and  in  a  consider- 
able  State  of  Perspiration,  he  had  more  than  usual  difficulty,  so  that 
the  pantaloons  gave  way  in  the  struggle,  presenting  the  most  gracelcss 
rent  in  arrear  that  ever  freeholder  experienced.  This,  of  course,  aug- 
mented  the  delay,  and  the  delay  had  the  same  effect  on  the  patience  of 
the  auditory;  they  were,  however,  pacified  by  some  timely  explanation, 
and  within  another  quarter  of  an  hour,  Bartley  appcared  in  bis  own 
rcspectable  grey  trousers,  and  went  comfortably  through  bis  part. 

VOL.  V.  N  N 
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doorwhich  fortone  had  thrown  uppermost,  and  never  actor  surdj 
made  an  appearance  to  more  genend  applause.  Next  came  Fridaj — 
that  alwaya  nolucky  Fritk^ — to  lenewed,  reiterated  ahouts.  Ab  to 
the  goods  which  laj  scattei^  around,  the  mob  coold  make  nothing  of 
them,  unlefls,  as  it  was  direwdlj  suspeeted,  it  being  about  quarter  daj, 
the  tiro  wights  were  a  pair  of  rascallj  Frenchmen  running  off  with 
what  tiiej  coold  pilfer,  paiilj  in  disguise,  and  altogether  in  their  land- 
kyrd's  debt.  Notwithstanding  diis  maladroit  proceeding,  bj  prompt 
«nistance,  and  another  coach,  pasi  tot  naufragia  iuius,  Farlej  reached 
Covent  Garden  both  in  time  and  safety. 

The  seeda  of  diacord  which  had  long  been  sown  between  EUtaton 
«ad  the  Dmrj  Committee,  were  now  fast  ripening,  and  a  correspon- 
dence  which  enaaed  between  the  parties,  terminated  bj  the  cancel  of 
mutual  artides.  EHiston,  whose  tragedj  was  never  fint-rate,  (for  we 
woiild  avoid  that  kind  of  biogn^hj  which  Dr.  Dibdin  says,  is  like 
epitaphs,  nothing  bat  praise,)  was  now  immeasurablj  removed  from 
the  high  position  to  which  Kean  had  ascended;  bat  that  a$naur  propre^ 
natoral  to  all  men,  and  so  inseparable  from  those  long  accustomed  to 
the  voice  of  flatteiy,  betrajed  him  into  many  fancied  grievances, 
amongst  other  things,  that  he  had  been  called  on  to  plaj  Macd^ffXxi 
the  Macbeth  of  Mr.  Kean — a  mandate  which  he  thought  proper  to 
resist.  On  Elliston's  refusing  Macduff^  a  fine  of  75/.  was  impoeed, 
which  he  was  oompdled  to  pay. 

The  part  of  Bolingbrokey  in  ^^  Richard  the  Seoond,"  one  to  which 
be  always  expressed  great  disinclination,  being  soon  after  sent  to  him, 
plaoed  the  State  of  things  beyond  all  doubt.  A  long  paper  war  took 
place  between  Mr.  Whitbread  and  the  oomplainant  Whitbread's 
final  note  was  as  foUows: — 

**  SiR, — ^I  received  the  honour  of  your  Statement,  dated  the  IGth, 
and  laid  it  before  the  Sub-Committee  of  Management  last  week.  It 
was  yesterday  taken  into  fiirther  oonaideration,  and  Mr.  Ward  will 
fomish  yoa  with  the  result.  I  beg  to  assure  you  I  can  have  person- 
«lly  no  imfriendly  feeling  towards  you — there  never  has  been  any  dis- 
position  in  the  management  to  degrade  yonr  professional  talents  or 
repotation,  nor  have  there  been  any  attempts  made  to  *'  run  you  down** 
in  their  estimation,  by  any  "  bucaniers"  whatever.  But  the  propriety 
— the  neoeasity,  of  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Management,  I  think 
jfm  will  at  once  acknowledge. 

''  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servaat, 


•«  Dover  Street,  June  29, 1815.** 

EUiston  was  grand  throughout,  in  his  correspondence  with  the  great 
Dons  on  the  Drury  Committee,  reminding  us  of  an  anecdote  told 
by  Baron  de  Grimm,  of  the  eider  Vestris  in  Paris.  "  This,"  said 
the  god  of  ballet,  *'  is  the  first  squabble  of  our  house  with  the  family 
of  the  Bourbons!"  As  for  Elliston,  he  verily  thought  his  retirement 
from  the  theatre  would  have  an  influence  on  the  funds.* 

BND  OF  THB  ELLISTON  PAPEBS. 

*  The  Second  Serie«  of  *'  EUiston  Papen"  wiU  ihortly  be  Kpublishad,  with  lavgt 
additioofl,  in  a  eolleotive  form. 
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Idndred  national  mind  in  the  production  of  the  "  Nibelangen-lied,'' 
and  in  that  of  "  Wallenstein,"  but  that  sort  of  affinity  is  too  remote 
to  be  quoted  in  Opposition  to  what  we  are  now  advancing.  The  his- 
tory  of  modern  German  literature  is,  then,  the  history  of  a  nation 
prodocing  works  of  literary  art  wUh  consciottsness  from  the  beginning^ 
and  that  at  so  late  a  period  that  we  are  well  able  to  survej  the  foun- 
dation  as  well  as  the  completion  of  the  structure.  The  literature  of 
Grermany  is  that  of  a  people,  alreadj  cultivatedy  who  looked  around 
them  and  said,  "  The  nations  surrounding  us  have  books  in  the 
tongaes  which  they  speak,  and  lo,  we  have  none!  We  will  make  for 
oureelyes  a  literature."  Considered  from  a  point  of  yiew  purelj 
^esthetical,  this  peculiarity  of  the  German  literature,  which  fought  its 
way  through  princely  contempt,  and  the  rage  for  the  French  language, 
has  its  disadvantages.  There  is  a  want  of  that  naivete  and  freedom  in 
the  Grerman  literature — a  want  of  that  spontaneity  which  gives  such 
freshness  to  so  many  works  of  art.  When  the  work  is  made  first,  and 
the  reflection  is  made  afterwards,  there  will,  it  is  true,  be  a  probable 
admixturc  of  barbarism  and  uncouthness;*  but  nature  will  seem  to  be 
speaking  out  plainly  aud  without  check,  rejoicing  in  her  own  produc- 
tiveness;  but  when  the  reflection  and  the  work  are  simultaneous,  there 
will  always  be  the  appearance  of  working  after  a  goal.  Hence  thei« 
is  a  heaviness  in  German  literature,  and  a  tendency  to  seek  after  all 
that  is  excellent  in  other  literatures  as  a  mark  for  imitation.  No 
literature  is  so  obviously  bookish  as  that  of  G^rmany;  Schiller,  with 
his  desire  to  naturalize  the  Greek  chorus,  and  our  own  friend  Freili- 
grath,  who  has  whipped  himself  up  into  a  nomadic  State  of  existence, 
and  by  dint  of  poring  into  books  of  travel,  has  fancied  himself  in  the 
•desert,  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  Bedouins,  equally  furnish  cases  in  point. 
But  to  ihe  Student  of  mental  progress,  this  peculiarity  of  the  German 
literature  offers  inestimable  advantages.  Lessing,  a  very  patriarch^ 
was  bom  only  twenty  years  before  Göthe,  and  Gröthe,  living  from 
1749  to  1831,  and  energizing  from  a  very  youthful  period  to  the  Tery 
last,  f umishes,  in  his  own  person  alone,  the  lustory  of  literary  Germany. 
The  various  collections  of  letters  and  characteristic  sketches  illustrative 
of  Güthe  and  Schiller,  furnish  us  with  means  of  knowing  the  internal 
history  of  these  two  men,  and  through  them  that  of  German  literature, 
more  accurate  than  those  which  reveal  to  us  the  literary  progress  of  any 
other  country.  We  may  know  the  biographies,  intemid  and  externa], 
of  many  of  our  own  countrymen,  but  England's  literature  sweeps  over 
a  long  period  of  years,  and  the  revelation  refers  but  to  a  small  part  of 
the  entire  structure,  while  the  lives  of  Gr<)the  and  Schiller  enable  us  to 
see  the  whole  chain  of  influences  that  operated  on  the  literary  produc- 
tion of  their  country,  and  every  phase  of  that  production  is  visible  to 
him  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  for  it.  There  is  no  literature 
of  Europe,  that  now  occupies  general  attention,  that  can  be  so  well 
known  as  that  of  Germany.  True,  there  is  no  complete  biography 
of  Gothe  yet  written,  but  the  materials  lie  on  the  surface,  and  only 
require  industry  and  acuteness  to  collect  them.  Dr.  Hoffmeister,  who 
has  laboured  so  efficiently  in  producing  a  biography  of  Schiller,  would 
confer  a  boon,  if  by  an  expenditure  of  labour,  which  would  be  to  him 

^  This  shoald  not  be  applied  to  the  Greeks,  who,  from  irhat  is  handed  down  to 
US,  seem  born  srtiits. 
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dragoDy  oome  and  see  which  swaUowed  up  our  shepheid  and  herds! 
That  is  tbe  hero,  who  TBDqnished  him!  Manjothers  went  ont  before 
him  to  venture  Üie  mightj  figfat,  bat  none  have  we  seen  retum.  We 
should  honour  the  bold  kni^t!*  And  tbe  train  goes  towards  the 
doister,  where  the  order  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  knights  of  the 
Hospital  are  hastilj  (im  Fing)  assembled  in  conndl.'' 

We  have  not  pieked  oat  this  verae  sedulonsly,  bat  have  taken  it  as 
k  ahnoflt  caraaUy  presented  Hself,  as  a  fair  ayerage  apednen  of  the 
woriL  The  only  striking  deviation  from  the  original,  is  tiie  introdnc- 
tion  at  the  end  of  a  comparison  between  the  moving  muliitnde  and  tiie 
ooetfu  It  is  bj  [Mining  oat  thinga  of  this  swt,  and  representing  them 
as  of  nore  oonseqoence  than  all  the  merits  of  the  book,  that  the  literal 
critic  who  can  thumb  his  dictionarj,  bot  who  conld  not  tack  two  lines 
together  to  sare  his  sool,  maj  amnse  himself  to  his  heart's  content,  and 
heighten  the  general  effect  of  his  remarks,  bj  assoming  a  profonnd  con- 
soisBeanhip  of  the  Schillerian  style.  Yeft  what  honest  reader  of  the 
book  will  not  thiak  sodi  rooarka  exoessivelj  small  ?  What  honest 
reader  will  not  coofess  that  the  above  yerse  is  rendered  in  the  right 
apirit^  and  that  thongh  an  image  ibreign  to  Schiller  is  introdnced,  the 
£re  and  anmiation  of  the  original  is  canght,  and  the  pictore,  as  designed 
bj  Schiller,  is  not  in  the  least  compromised  ? 

We  take  lesve  of  Sir  £.  Balwer  Ljttoa's  book,  and  as  admirers  of 
CiCfinaa  litsfature,  thank  him  for  the  Service  he  has  done  it  in 


WATEKLOO    BBIDGE. 

A  IXMfllON  ROST. 


Ufoit  the  solitarj  bridge  the  ligfat 
fflume  dim ; — the  wind  swept  howfiog  on  itf  way. 
And  tower  and  ipire  ttood  hidden  in  tbe  gie j 

Half-darkneit  of  the  xaw  and  niaj  night ; 

Whcn  ooc,  niU  yoong  and  ftir,  with  ejet  mad-brigfat, 
Paeed  np  and  down,  and  widi  a  look  of  woe^ 
Gaied  on  tbe  tralefs  glidiag  bleck  below, 

Or  the  dall  honses,  kioming  en  her  sight ; 

Aad nid  widim beneU;  '*Cm  lendore 
loBger  this  weight  ofmiscrj  and  Mora? 

Ah,  aal    Lore-bligfated—nek  at  hewt— and  pooi^ 
Deeeired    andone    end  ntterlj  foriorn  1» 

WhjthooldlliTe?    ForgiTe ne, Loid ! *  ibeeried— 

Spneig  flodden  to  the  brmk    dsihU  heailnng  down— aad 


Jpri!  II,  1844. 
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A  JAR  OP  HONET  FROM  MOÜNT  HYBLA- 

BT     LEIGH    HUNT. 

KO.  VI. 

PA8TORAL  FOETRT.  —  8C0TTUH  AXTD  IKIBR  POETXCAL  TE2n>E3CCIE8  IlT  HUXBXX 
UFB.— PASTORAL  OF  THE0CBITU8,  OF  MOSCHOI^  OF  VIBGIL,  8PEM8SB,  TASSO 
AMD  ODABIMI. 

[The  sabject  of  the  preient  aiticle  U  different  ttom  what  ^ras  annoonced  in  tfaat 
of  laft  month ;  but  the  writer  was  ander  a  miFConception  as  to  the  nnmber  of 

Eapers  desired  of  him  ander  the  head  of  the  Biue  Jar.  He  is  gratified  to  find  thai 
e  can  extend  them  so  as  to  work  ont  his  original  purpose ;  and  has»  acoordingly, 
retomed  to  an  earlier  point  of  his  general  subject.  Coold  he  nambä  the  artides 
over  sgain,  the  present  woold  stand  as  the  second.] 

We  propoeCy  in  the  present  number  of  the  Blae  Jar,  to  plaj  the  bee  in 
a  v&rj  arrogant  and  fastidious  manner  with  the  whole  circle  of  Pastoral 
Poetrj,  touching  onlj  at  one  or  two  principal  flowers  in  each  ground, 
auch  as  have  been  most  in  repute  since  it  was  first  cultivated.  Theo- 
critus  we  have  ok'eadj  noticed,  and  shall  notice  again  hereafiter,  seeing 
that  he  is  Sicilian,  and  has  the  riebest  district;  but  neither  can  we 
omit  him  now ;  for  wherever  the  masters  of  the  art  are  mentioned,  theie 
must  he  be.  He  is  the  earliest,  greatest,  and  mnst  be  thonght  of,  first 
and  last  To  read  the  opening  yerses  of  his  book,  is  to  be  in  the  thick 
of  pastoral  at  once,  and  in  one  of  its  ioveliest  spots.  You  are  in  the 
open  air,  under  pine-trees  by.  fountain-heads,  in  Company  with  two 
bom  poetSy  shepherd  and  goatherd  though  they  be;  poets  such  as 
Bums  and  Allan  Ramsay  might  bare  been,  had  they  been  Sicilian. 

A  word  or  two,  before  we  procoed,  on  the  existence  of  poetical 
feeling  in  humble  southem  lifo.  The  north  also  has  seen  it  in  thoee 
and  other  instances;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  Scotland, 
which  is  more  northem%ian  England,  and  possesses  not  even  a 
nightingale,  has  had  more  of  it  than  its  southem  neighbour.  What 
that  is  owing  to,  is  a  question;  perhaps  to  the  very  restrictions  of  John 
Knox  and  his  fellows,  and  to  a  happy  tendency  in  Aature  to  counteract 
them.  Or  it  may  have  originated  in  the  wild  and  uncertain  habits  of 
highlanders  and  borderers.  Certainly  the  Scotch  have  shewn  a  more 
genial  and  impulsive  spirit  in  their  songs  and  dances  than  the  En^ish. 
We  have  nothing  among  us  like  the  Highland  Fling,  or  the  reel  of 
Tullochgorum,  or  the  songs  of  '^Gaberlunzie  Men,"  '^  Jelly  Beggars," 
and  "  The  Gude  Man  he  came  hame  at  eve."  But  extremes  meet; 
and  the  Scotch,  in  their  hardihood,  their  very  poverty,  and  occasional 
triumphs  over  it  in  fits  of  excess,  appear  to  have  been  driven  by  a 
jovial  desperation  into  the  vivadties  inspired  by  the  sunshine  of  the 
south.  Yet  the  Irish  are  a  still  greater  puzzle  in  this  respect:  for 
they  are  poorer,  and  their  land  is  in  the  English  ktitude;  and  never- 
theless  the  poetical  feeling  is  far  more  common  and  more  eloquent 
among  them,  than  with  either  of  their  neighbours.  Their  fertility  of 
fancy  and  readiness  of  ezpression,  render  them,  in  fact,  very  like  a 
Southern  people;  and  if  a  doubt,  alas!  did  not  arise  that  misfortune 
itself  was  their  inspirer  by  sharpening  their  sensibility,  would  give  an 
almost  laughable  corroboration  to  their  claim  of  a  Milesian  descent. 
Now  the  Italian  peasantiy  to  this  day,  particularly  the  Tuscan,  exhibit. 
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as  thej  alwajs  did,  a  like  poetical  fancy,  but  with  more  elegance ;  and 
60,  we  doabt  not,  did  those  of  Greece  and  Sicilj.  The  latter,  in 
modern  times,  have  been  checked  in  their  faculties  bj  unfavourable 
govemments;  but  in  the  time  of  Theocritus,  the  subjects  of  the  over- 
Sowinglj  rieh  cities  of  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum  must  have  been  as 
willing  and  able  to  pour  out  all  they  feit,  as  so  manj  well-fed  thrushes 
and  blackbirds;  and  anjbodj  at  all  aequainted  with  the  less  rieh,  but 
not  ill-govemed,  Tuscan  peasantry,  knows  well  with  how  much 
eloquence  and  even  refinement  it  is  possible  for  people  in  humble  life 
to  express  themselves,  when  the  language  is  favourable,  and  eircum- 
stances  not  otherwise«  Mr.  Stewart  'Böse  has  given  some  amusing 
instances  in  his  '^  Letters  from  tho  North  of  Italy."*  Asking  a  Flo- 
rentine  servant  if  he  understood  some  directions  given  him,  the  man 
Said,  ''Yes,  for  he  always  spoke  in  relief,"  {che  parlava  sempre 
scolpUo,)  Nothing  could  be  better  expressed  than  this.  Another 
time,  his  good-natured  master,  inquiring  if  he  was  comfortable  on  the 
coaeh-box,  the  servant  answered  that  he  was  very  well  off;  ''for  here," 
Said  he,  ''one  Springs  it,"  {che  gut  si  moUeglgia,)  The  verb  was 
coined  for  the  oecasion  from  the  neun  tikollay  a  spring.  Another  man 
being  asked  the  way  to  a  particular  house,  told  him  to  go  straightfor- 
wards  to  the  end  of  the  street,  and  it  would  ''  tumble  on  his  head." 
This  is  very  Irish.  An  Italian  acquaintanee  of  Mr.  Rose  was  passing 
through  a  street  in  Florence  at  serenade  time,  when  he  beheld  a  dpg 
looking  up  at  a  female  of  his  species  in  a  baleony,  and  at  the  same 
time  scratcldng  his  ribs.  One  of  the  Fiorentine  populace,  who  hap- 
pened  to  be  passing,  stopped  and  eried  out,  ''  He  is  enamoured,  and 
playing  theguitar, — serenading  the  fair  one,"  {e  innamorato;  suona  la 
chUarra;/a  la  cucchiata  (Ma  bdla,)  A  Roman  laquais  de  place 
(but  he  is  a  more  sophisticate  authority)  once  asked  the  same  writer, 
on  seeing  him  look  at  a  wild  flowcr  in  the  fields,  whether  it  was 
the  signor's  "pleasure  that  he  should  cull  it?"  {commanda  che  lo 
CARPA  ?)  For  our  poetical  word  ''cull,'*'\hough  its  meaning  is  differ- 
ent,  may  represent  the  un-vemacular  elegance  of  eatpa  (pluck). 
The  laquais  de  place^  it  seems,  ''  talked  like  a  cardinal."  We  have 
ourselves,  however,  heard  a  coachman's  wife,  who  was  a  Roman, 
pour  forth  a  stream  of  elegant  language  that  astonished  us«  A  neigh- 
bour  of  ours,  near  Fiesole,  a  fine  old  Tuscan  peasant,  who  was  clipping 
a  hedge,  said  to  us  one  day,  as  we  exchanged  salutation  with  him,  ''  I 
am  trimming  the  bush's  besrd,"  {fo  la  barha  al  basco.)  But  a  Fio- 
rentine female  servant,  who  had  the  child  of  an  acquaintanee  in  her 
arms,  and  who,  like  the  generality  of  her  countrywomen,  was  per- 
fectly  unaffected,  carried  the  aristocratic  refinement  of  her  style  higher, 
perhaps,  than  any  of  the  persons  mentioned.  Some  remarks  being 
made  respecting  äie  countenances  of  her  master's  children,  she  asked 
US  whether  the  one  in  her  arms  did  not  form  an  exception, — ^whether, 
in  fact,  we  didn't  think  that  it  had  ''  a  kind  o(plebeian  look,'*  (tin  eerto 
a$petto  plebeo,) 

So  much  for  tho  ability  of  the  humbler  Orders  to  speak  with  force 
and  delicacy,  when  sensibility  gives  them  the  power  of  expression,  and 
animal  spirits  the  courage  to  use  it. 

In  the  opening  of  Theocritus'  first  poem,  the  time  of  day  is  a  bot 

*  See  Tol.  ii.,  pp.  15,  37,  3S,  &c. 
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noon,  md  a  shepherd  and  goatfaerd  sppear  to  liave  been  i^xii^  ander 
tiieir  raapectiye  trees ; — we  sappose  at  a  leaaooable  diatanoe.  Tka 
flhepherd  goes  towards  the  goatherd,  who  seems  to  stop  playing; 
and  on  approaching  him,  oummencea  llie  dialogiie  bj  obaemng, 
that  tfaera  ia  something  eztremelj  pleasant  in  tke  whuptf  of  the  ^ne 
nnder  whidi  he  ia  aittingy  bat  not  less  so  was  the  Bomething  he  was 
playing  just  now  on  bis  pipe.  He  dedare»  that  he  is  tiie  next  best 
player  after  Fan  himself ;  and  that  if  Pan  were  to  bare  a  nun  for  bis 
prize»  the  ewe  woaM  of  neoeasitj  faü  to  the  goatberd. 

"  * A^v  rt  ro  ^iBvpw^LCL^  &e. 

Sweet  Bugs  tbe  nedliig  otjmxr  pfaie  to-doy 
(Wer  tbe  Imintain-beeds ;  isd  no  len  sweet 
Upon  the  pipe  plaj  joil 

The  GreA  word  for  msüing,  or  ratber  whiq>eiing, — ffsiikmriama^ 
—4s  mncfa  admired.  *^  Whispering  "  is  hardty  strong  enoogh,  and  not 
flo  long  drawn  oat.     There  is  the  ecmtinnous  wbisper  in  pmikmrimma, 

The  goatberd  retams  the  compliment,  by  tcUing  tbe  abepherd  thaft 
kis  singing  durii^  such  bot  weatber  (for  we  mnst  alwaja  keep  in 
ndnd  the  aceessories  implied  bj  good  poets)  is  sweeter  tbui  the  flow- 
ing  abnndance  of  the  waterfaU  out  of  the  rock.  The  two  Teraea  in 
wach  tbia  is  expressed  are  a  faTOurite  quotation,  on  accomit  of  ibe 
imitative  beauty  of  the  aecond  sentence.  We  know  not  wbedier  liiej 
woold  eqiiaUy  jdease  eyery  critical  ear;  for  '*  doctora,*  even  of  mnaMV 
^  differ."*  Mach  of  the  divine  writing  ai  Beethoven  aeema  to  have 
been  as  appalling  at  first  to  the  orchestral  world,  aa  oÜTea  are  to 
moat  palatea;  and  there  is  a  passage  in  Mozart,  which  to  tbia  daj  ia  a 
dioke-pear  to  tbe  adentific»  albeit  they  acknowledge  that  he  intended 
it  to  be  written  as  it  Stands.  For  oor  parts,  we  have  great  findi  in 
ihe  nltra-deügbts  perceptible  in  the  enormities  of  Beetboveni  Mosart^ 
and  olivea;  and  suspect  there  is  more  mnsic  in  the  veiy  bisrnng  and 
datter  of  the  sentence  in  Theocritus,  to  saj  nothing  of  its  obyioaa  nuh 
and  leaping^  than  bas  been  qnite  perceived  hy  eveiy  sdliokr  who  baa 
praised  it.  It  is  a  pitj  Uiat  all  musical  people  do  not  read  Greek;  for 
they  deserve  to  do  so;  which  is  wbat  cannot  be  said  of  all  achdarai 
Perhapa  some  of  them  wotdd  be  glad  to  aee  the  paaaage^  even  in  Eng«- 
liah  characters.  We  remember,  before  we  knew  anj  others,  the  de^ 
light  we  nsed  to  take  in  the  Greek  quotations,  thns  printed,  in  tbe 
novebi  of  Smollett  and  Fielding;  and  shaU  make  no  fnrüier  apokgj 
for  a  Bke  l»t  of  typographj.  We  sball  first  give  the  meaanre  of  the 
original  verae  in  corresponding  Englisb  hezameters.  Ute  KngKA 
hmg^uig®  doea  not  take  kindlj  to  the  meaaure«  Tbe  hezameler  ia  too 
aalient  and  canteriug  for  it.  Bnt  onee  and  away  the  anomalj  may  be 
tderated,  eapedallj  for  iUnstratioii'a  aake.  The  paaaage  in  EngKah 
worda  may  run  tbna : 

^  Swdeter,  O  sb^pberd,  tbj  siaging  is,  thän  tbe  sobotoos 
GÜBh  ftom  aboTe  of  tbe  waterfaU  out  of  tbe  vdck-aloiie.* 

There  is  no  imitative  attempt  of  anyaort  in  thiaveiBion*  It  ia 
given  aimply  to  shew  a  genend  likenesa  to  the  meaaore.  The  aonnd 
of  tbe  original,  as  evenrbody  will  diacem,  ia  mnch  more  to  the  pntpose, 
thougb  judges  will  differ  perbaps  as  to  whetber  it  is  more  effective  in 
aoflnesB  or  in  strengtb,  in  leap  oc  in  volnme.   We  are  obliged  to  adapt 
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liie  ^MÜiÄgv  in  one  or  two  iostances»  to  llie  neeessities  oi  ike  pronvn- 
€ia$äatu   Tb»  lilenil  Greek  order  of  tibe  words  woukl,  in  En^iah, 

**  Sweeler,  O  sliepherd,  the  ihy  loiig,  than  the  sonorous 
That  (or  yon)  firom  tiie  rock-«tOD«  nredh-flowi  fromnibofe  water.* 


o  pcttoian,  to  tedn  nMlot»  i  to  kaiaehgt 
Tein  ofpo  Uu  pünu  hataUibHai  heiptoiUn  heidar," 

KataJeibetaiy  (mnch,  or  strongljy  or  alrandantlj  flows,)  with  the  accent 
on  the  diphthong  et,  is  certamlj  a  fine  strenuons  woid,  at  once  streng 
and  liquid,  and  -af^reciable  by  any  ear.  And  kmipsotken  heudor 
(from-aboTe  water),  with  its  two  successiye  «'s,  will  be  equallj  dis- 
cemed,  we  think,  to  express  the  constant  yearnmQ  msh  of  the  water 
from  inside  the  well. — ^What  saj  yon,  Meaaieo»  of  the  Boyal  Aeademy 
of  Music? 

The  goatherd  promises  the  shepherd,  if  he  will  sing  to  him,  the 
gift  of  a  huge  wine-cup,  adomed  with  figures.  The  following  exqui- 
site picture  is  among  them.  We  give  it  in  the  version  of  Mr.  M.  J. 
ChapniaD,  a  living  writer  not  nnworthy  his  venerable  namesake,  and 
1^  ftr  the  best  translalor  of  Theocritoa  that  has  appeared: — 

**  With  fiowing  robe,  and  Ljdian  head-drcM  on, 
Within,  a  woman  to  the  kfe  is  done— 
An  «tquisite  dengn  I — Ob  etthcr  tida 
Tw9  BCft  witk  flownw  lo^a  caah  o&tr  chidt^ 
By  tnna  contanding  lor  tbe  woman's  lo^t» 
Bat  not  a  wbit  her  mind  their  pleadinga  move. 
One  while  ihe  giTes  to  this  a  gunce  and  smile» 
Aad  tum»  and  smÜea  on  that  anoth«r  while.** 

To  the  apparently  formidable  objection  made  by  some  critics,  that 
no  artist  could  make  a  woman  look  on  two  people  one  after  the  othe^ 
Mr.  Chapman  happily  answers,  "  Theocritiis  described  an  image  that 
was  before  bis  mind's  eye,  and  for  so  doing  he  needs  no  defence;  bnt 
the  matter-of-fact  critic  may  be  able,  perhaps,  to  obtain  an  approximi^ 
tion  to  the  idea,  by  considering  attentively  the  print  of  '  Gairick 
divided  between  Tragedy  and  Comedy.*  "* 

This  pietnre  is  foUowed  by  one  of  anold  able-bodied  fishennanat  hü» 
labours,  with  the  muscles  of  his  neck  swelling  like  those  of  a  strong 
joung  man;  and  to  this  succeeds  a  third,  as  good  as  that  of  the 
coquette — some  wÜl  think  better.  It  is  a  boy  so  intent  upon  making  a 
trap,  that  he  is  not  aware  of  the  presence  il  two  foxes,  one  of  whom 
is  meditatiog  to  abduct  his  break&st— 

«•  A  Uttle  bgy  titi  by  the  thora-edge  trin, 
To  watch  the  giapea    two  fcxes  watobing  hm : 

(The  Torsion  of  this  fine  »  onginal  in  the  tvs  of  it,  aad  very  happy.) 


t 


One  tbro«|^  the  raages  of  die  Tinea  woeeadi^ 

And  on  the  hanging  Tintaga  slily  freda ; 

The  other  ploli  and  Towe  hit  aerip  to  seareh. 

And  fbr  hta  brcakfhtt  leave  him — in  the  InrdL 

BleaBwhtle  he  twinea»  aad  to  a  vaA  to  well 

A  loevst-trap  with  atalka  of  asphedel ; 

And  twincB  away  with  auch  abeoibing  glee, 

Or  aerip  or  Tinea  he  never  thinks-Docliet''— Chapman,  p.  8. 

The  Greek  Ptetoral  Poets,  Theoeritna,  Bios,  aad  Moachna,  Done  into  Engliah 
H.  J.  Chapnaa,  H.A.,  of  Trinity  CoOage^  Caaibridfe,  pp.  7,  391.— We  like 
e  good  old  ibith  of  Mr.  ChapnanTb  «i^Mr  ml»  ErngSakr 
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**  Others,  the  ntmost  bon^hB  of  trees  doe  crop, 
And  hrouze  tbe  woodbine  twigges  that  freshiy  had ; 
Thu  with  füll  bit  doth  catch  äe  ntmost  top 
Of  some  soft  willow,  or  new  growen  stad ; 
Thif  with  sbarpe  teeth  tbe  bramble  leaves  doth  lop, 
And  cbaw  tbe  tender  prickles  in  her  cud ; 
Tbe  wbiles  aDOther  high  doth  overlooke 
Her  own  Uke  image  in  a  cristall  brooke.*' 

Bat  before  we  proceed  with  the  English  pastoral  poets,  we  must 
look  at  Spenser's  other  masters,  the  Italians.  The  best  pastoral  is 
often  written,  when  the  author  least  intends  it.  A  completer  feeling 
of  the  country  and  a  shepherd's  life  is  given  us  in  the  "  Jerusalem 
Delivered,"  where  Erminia  suddenlj  finds  herseif  among  a  set  of 
peaceful  viUagers,  than  in  the  whole  *^  Aminta" — ^beautiful,  too,  as  the- 
latter  is  in  many  respects,  and  containing  the  divine  ode  on  the  Golden 
Age,  the  crown  of  all  pastoral  aspiration.  That,  indeed,  carries 
everjthing,  even  truth  itself,  before  it;  saving  the  truth  of.  man's 
longing  after  a  State  of  happiness  compatible  with  his  desires.  The 
ürst  line  of  it,  the  most  beautiful  of  sighs,  is  familiär  as  a  proverb  in 
the  lips  of  Italy,  and  of  the  lovers  of  Italy  :— 

'•  O  bella  etk  de  l'oro, 
Non  giä  perch<^  di  latte 
Sen  corse  il  finme,  e  stillo  mele  il  bosco ; 
Non  percbd  i  fnitti  loro 
Dier  da  Y  aratro  intatte 
Le  terre,  e  i  serpi  ermr  senz*  ira  o  tosco ; 
Non  perch^  nnvol  fosco 
Non  spie^  allor  sno  velo, 
Ma  in  primavera  etenia 
Ch'  ora  s*  accende,  e  verna, 
Rise  di  lace  e  di  sereno  ii  cielo, 
Nd  porto  peregrino 
O  guerra  o  merce  a  gU  altroi  lidi  il  pino: 

**  Ma  sol  perebt^  qnel  Tano 
Nome  senza  soggetto, 
Quell*  tdolo  d*errori,  idol  d*ioganno; 
Quel  che  dal  volgo  insaoo 
Ooor  poscia  fa  detto, 
Che  dl  nostra  natura  il  feo  tiranno, 
Non  mischiava  il  sno  affanuo 
Fra  le  liete  dolcezze 
De  r  amoroso  gregge ; 
Ne  ftt  sua  dura  leg^ 
Nota  a  queir  alme  in  libertate  avezze ; 
Ma  legge  anrea  e  felice. 
Che  Natura  scolpi, — s'  ei  place,  ei  lice." 


**  O  loTcljr  age  of  gold ! 
Not  that  the  rivers  roird 
"With  milk,  or  that  the  woods  wept  honey-dew ; 
Not  that  the  ready  ground 
Prodttced  withont  a  wouod, 
Or  the  mild  serpent  had  no  tooth  that  slew ; 
Not  that  a  cloudless  blue 
For  ever  was  in  sigbt, 
Or  that  the  beaTen  which  bums. 
And  now  is  cold  hy  tums, 
Look*d  out  in  glad  and  ererlastin^  Hght ; 
No,  nor  that  even  the  insolent  sbips  from  far 
Brooght  war  to  no  new  lands,  nor  riches  wone  than  war  i 
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-  Bat  flolely  ikat  that  Taia 
And  brestfa-iaTented  pun, 
That  idol  of  auatake,  tlMt  wonhipp'd  cheat, 
That  Howmr,— «nee  ao  caU'd 
By  Tolgar  aunds  appall'd* 
Play'd  not  the  ^imnt  «itk  onr  nataie  jreL 
It  had  not  oone  to  &et 
The  sweet  aod  bappy  fdd 
Of  gentle  human-kind ; 
Nor  did  its  hard  law  bind 
Sools  nuned  in  freedom ;  bat  that  kw  of  gold, 
That  glad  «nd  golden  law,  all  free,  all  fittä, 
Wlüoh  natare'a  «wn  band  wrote — Wbaet  pleases,  is  pemitted.'* 

Guariniy  who  wrote  bis  *'  Ftotor  Fido"  in  emnlatioii  of  the  Aninta, 
undertook  to  shew  that  theae  regrets  were  immoral;  and,  agreeahly  to 
an  Italian  fashion,  made  at  once  a  graye  reboke  and  a  litend  rhjmii^ 
paiodj  of  the  original,  in  an  ode  beginning  with  the  aame  words,  and 
repeating  moet  of  them!  His  version  of  "What  pleases,  is  per- 
mitted,"  is  ''  Take  pleasare,  if  permitted." — As  if  Tasso  did  not  know 
all  abottt  that  side  of  the  qnesticm,  and  was  not  prepared  to  be  qoite 
as  considerate  in  his  moral  conduct  and  his  discoontenanee  of  rascally 
seducers  as  Guarini;  whose^poem,  after  all,  incurred  charges  of  licence 
and  temptation,  from  which  that  of  his  prototype  was  free; — an  old 
<x>nventional  story!  All  which  Tasso  did,  was  to  put  into  the  months 
of  his  shepherds,  themselves  an  ideal  people,  a  wish  which  is  feit  bj 
the  whole  world — ^namelj,  that  duty  and  indination  oould  be  more  re- 
condled  to  innocenoe  than  thej  are;  and  the  world  has  shewn  that  it 
agreed  with  his  honest  sighs,  and  not  with  the  pick-thank  common-places 
of  his  reprover,  by  treasuring  his  beautiful  ode  in  their  memories,  and 
forgetting  its  insultiDg  echo. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  fine  things  in  Gnarini,  and  such  as  the 
world  has  consented  to  remember,  though  not  of  this  all-commanding 
sort     One  of  these  is  the  address  to  the  woods,  beginning — 

'*  Care  seWe  beate, 
£  Toi,  Bolinghe  e  tacitami  orrori, 
Di  ripoao  e  di  paoe  albergbi  veri," — 

an  exordium,  which  somebody  (was  it  Mrs.  Katharine  Phillips,  the 
<<  matchless  Orinda?")  has  weU  translated — 

**  Dear  happy  groTes,  and  yoa,  the  dark  retreat 
Of  silent  horror,  rest*s  etemal  aeat — ^ 

We  are  sorry  we  cannot  reooUect  any  more.  It  expresses  the  wish, 
which  so  many  have  feit,  to  live  in  retirement  and  be  devoted  to  the 
beauties  of  nature.  Another  passage,  more  generally  known,  also 
turns  upon  a  very  general  feeling  of  regret, — ^that  of  seeing  spring- 
time  re-appear,  unaccompanied  with  the  joys  we  have  lost.  Guarini 
was  safer  in  following  his  original  into  these  sincere  comers  of  the 
heart,  than  when  he  attempted  to  refute  him  with  a  boy's  copy-book. 
The  passage  is  very  beautiful,  and  no  less  populär: — 


**  O  Primavera,  rioTOitü  de  T  anno 
BelU  madre  de^  fiori, 
D*erbe  norelle  e  di  novelli  amori. 
Tu  tomi  ben ;  ma  teeo 
Non  tomano  i  sereoi 
E  fvituaati  di  de  le  mie  gioje. 


t$ 
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Ta  lonii  ben«  tu  torni, 

Ma  teco  altro  non  torna 

Che  del  perdoto  mio  caro  tesoro 

La  rimembranza  onaera  e  dolentei 

Tu  qoeUa  aei,  tu  quella, 

Ch*  eri  pur  dianii  ri  Teazota  e  bella ; 

Ma  non  Bon  io  gik  qnel  ch'  an  tempo  fni, 

Si  earo  a  gli  oochi  altnü." 

Pastob  Fzdo,  Atto  iiL,  Sc  1. 

0  Spring,  the  yonthfol  beanty  of  the  year, 
Motner  of  flowen,  bringer  of  warbUng  qoinsSt 
Of  all  sweet  new  green  things  and  new  deiiret, 
Thon,  Spring,  retamest ;  but  alasl  with  thee 
No  more  retom  to  me 

The  calm  and  happy  daya  these  eyea  were  naed  to  see. 

Thon,  thou  retomest,  theo, 

Bnt  with  thee  retams  now 

Nooght  elw  bnt  dread  remembrance  of  the  pleaanre 

1  took  in  my  lost  treasnre. 

Thon  still,  thou  still  art  the  same  blithe,  sweet  thing 

Thou  ever  wast,  O  Spring ; 

Bat  I,  in  whose  weak  orbs  these  tears  arise. 

Ab  what  I  was  no  more,  dear  to  another's  eyes." 

The  repetitions  in  this  beantiful  lameat^- 

**  Tu  tomi  ben,  ta  tomi,"  &e. 

are  particolarlj  affecting.    Parhaps  the  tone  of  them  was  caught  from 

Ariosto: — 

"  Non  soo,  non  sono  io  ooel  che  paio  in  tIso  ; 
Qael  ch'  era  Orlando,  e  morto  ed  d  sotterra." 

Fdrsoso,  Canto  xxüL  tt  128. 

No  more,  no  more  im  I  what  I  appear : 
He  that  Orlando  was,  is  dead  and  gone. 

[We  must  postpone  the  remunder  of  this  part  of  our  subject  tili 
next  month.] 


THE  CITY  OF  THE  VIRTÜES. 

VIBW  THE    SECOMP. 

BY  LAMAU    blamchard« 

There  was  something  in  the  spectacle  of  Virtue  rewarded  bj  law 
that  proyed  qnite  intoxicating,  but  in  so  exemplarj  a  eommunitj, 
sobrietj  was  not  long  absent;  and  then  I  began  to  be  sensible  of  a  few 
oonoomitant  dreumstances  which  considenälj  qoalified  mj  raptures. 
I  admired  beyond  measure  the  anxietj  which  everj  one  evinced  to  do 
some  good  deed,  bat  when  it  proved  to  be  sach  a  good  morning's  work, 
the  admiration  lessened,  and  the  wouder  grew  more  intelligible  and 
familiär,  When  a  good  Citizen,  to  shelter  a  lai^  familj  bnmt  out 
over  the  waj,  admitted  them  all  into  his  honse,  and  went,  with  his 
wife,  into  lodgings,  I  was  lost  in  delight  to  see  people  loving  their 
neighbours  better  than  themselves;  but  the  sentence  of  the  eoart, 
doGreeiBg  a  handsome  reward  for  this  virtuey  natundly  diminished  mj 
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enthusiasm.     The  kind  soul  (but  perhaps  be  bad  never  tbougbt  of  tbis) 
ba4  let  bis  bouse  for  the  season  at  a  bigb  rent. 

A  poor  object,  so  reduced  as  to  be  in  danger  of  perisbing  for  want 
of  seven  and  tbreepence,  was  accosted  bj  a  stranger,  wbo,  witb  tears 
in  bis  ejesy  instanüj  paid  tbe  monejr,  and  tben  gloriously  added  balf 
a  crowUy  making  tbe  moumisr  quite  bappj.  It  was  a  pleasant  deed  to 
do,  and  not  expensive;  for  aluckj  piece  of  cbaritj  of  tbat  kind  entitled 
tbe  performer  to  a  guinea  from  govemment. 

Wben  tbere  was  some  great  act  of  virtue  to  be  accomplisbed,  some- 
tbing  unusuallj  bandsome  to  be  done,  it  made  tbe  soul  swell  witb  joj- 
ful  pride  to  bebold  bundreds  eager  to  do  the  deed  at  an  enormous 
sacrifice ;  and  wbat  exultation  was  in  tbe  beart  of  tbe  successful  oom- 
petitor,  wben  be  bad  all  but  ruined  himself  by  bis  goodness!  Yet  tbe 
splendid  recompence  and  tbe  bigb  public  bonour  awarded  wben  tbe  case 
came  to  be  beard  in  court,  made  tbe  disinterestedncss  less  dazzling,  and 
threw  a  disagreeable  ligbt  upon  the  emulation. 

The  people  were  generally  very  yirtuouSy  but  tben — ^my  own  virtue 
is  candour — tbere  was  little  temptation  to  be  otberwise.  Tbe  vicious 
people,  decidedly  the  minority,  were  tbe  uneducated,  tbe  unenligbtened! 
they  went  blundering  about  in  crime,  could  never  get  on,  and  barely 
made  a  living.  Tbe  cleverer  folks  foUowed  Virtue,  wbo  scattered 
"  largess"  liberally,  and  they,  of  course,  made  pretty  pickings. 

The  System  was  at  least  open  to  this  objection — ^that  it  could  not 
always  appear  wbetber  the  well-doer  was  influenced  more  by  tbe 
certainty  of  gain  or  tbe  love  of  good,  since  tbe  one  always  attended 
upon  the  other.  Zeal  for  excellence— or  for  its  reward,  some  would 
say — was,  moreover,  carried  occasionally  into  extremes;  and  in  the 
City  of  the  Yirtues,  Master  Blifil  would  certainly  have  been  rewarded 
for  letting  Sopby's  bird  fly,  on  the  principle  tbat ''  every tbing  had  a 
right  to  liberty;"  and  tbe  squire,  if  be  bad  possessed  an  estate  tbere, 
would  have  needed  to  look  stül  more  closely  after  those  partridges  to 
whose  emancipation  he  was  unvirtuously  opposed. 

Besides,  the  guid-pro-quo  principle  was  more  than  carried  out.  A 
man  never  scrupled  to  lend  five  pounds  very  good-naturedly;  but  tben 
be  never  besitated  to  borrow,  in  the  bandsomest  manner,  ten.  A 
gentleman  declined  to  drag  tbe  destroyer  of  bis  domestic  peace — ^the 
stainer  of  tbat  bonour  which  was  dear  to  bim  as  bis  own — ^into  a  court 
of  law  to  wring  vile  lucre  from  bim;  but  tben  tbere  was  anotber  court» 
in  which  a  large  reward  was  decreed  to  brotherly  forgiveness  and 
Christian  forbearance,  under  aU  such  circumstances. 

I  was  confirmed  in  the  Impression  tbat  many  amongst  tbe  virtuous 
Community  were  not  perfect  Howards,  by  tbe  disappointment  and 
vexation  they  plainly  evinced  wben,  in  the  course  of  a  momingV 
rounds,  they  had  met  witb  no  case  of  peculiar  misery  and  distress. 
Not  to  find  a  fellow-creature  pining  in  the  last  stage  of  suffering, 
reduced  to  utter  anguish  and  despair,  was  to  be  quite  out  of  luck,  and 
discontent  was  visible  upon  the  countenance  wben  such  a  dearth  of 
calamities  was  mentioned. 

Their  feeling  seemed  to  be  exactly  tbat  of  tbe  apotbecaiy  in  a  re- 
markably  bealthy  season,  or  of  an  attomey  wben  litigation  bas  taken 
leave  of  bis  pait  of  the  country  for  a  term.  But  they  became  as  merry 
as  larks  wben  they  again  met  witb  a  misery  or  two  tbat  they  could 
relieve;  and  were  as  watchful  for  cases  of  real  affliction  as  undertake» 
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for  future  favours.  Fire-engines  are  not  more  rapid  on  the  road  to  a 
oonflagration,  than  thej  were  on  the  rush  to  a  scene  of  calamitj  and 
devastation;  but  a  suspicion  certainly  would  steal  in,  that  the  scale  of 
rewards  had  something  to  do  with  the  zeal  to  outstrip  and  be  foremost. 
When  troubles  were  scarce,  and  wrongs  admitting  of  redress  by  the 
exGTcise  of  a  noble  generosity  were  not  to  be  found,  the  exclamation  of 
the  virtuous  Roman,  *'  I  have  lost  a  daj"  was  heard  in  a  hundred 
plaoes;  but  I  could  not  help  thinking,  that  it  was  uttered  in  a  tone  im- 
plying  that  everything  was  going  out  and  nothing  Coming  in.  Virtue 
received  no  wages  that  day,  having  nothing  on  earth  to  do. 

In  very  hard  times,  the  Performance  of  simple  duties,  such  as  shelter- 
ing  a  destitute  parent,  or  taking  a  sick  grandmother  to  the  sea-side, 
wajs  obliged  to  be  furbished  up  into  a  virtue,  and  made  as  rewardable 
as  possible.  But  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  virtuous,  this  was  held  to 
be  rather  shabby  and  undignified,  and  was  only  resorted  to  by  persons 
in  straitened  circumstances  of  morality. 

As  I  looked  on  and  mingled  in  free  intercourse  with  the  Citizens,  I 
grew  less  and  less  in  love  with  the  virtue  that  has  always  before  it, 
not  the  prospect  merely,  but  the  certainty  of  reward;  and  secretly  feit 
assured  that  the  old  System,  under  which  virtue  was  rarely  rewarded 
but  frequently  punished,  was  after  all  more  favourable  to  its  growth 
and  prosperity,  its  strength,  its  beauty,  and  its  permanence. 

It  would  be  pleasant,  I  feit,  to  sce  some  man  of  pre -eminent  virtue 
disappointed  of  bis  reward;  to  see  it  withlield  by  law,  stopped  by  a 
quibble.  How  would  he  act  under  the  consciousness  of  having  done 
good  gratuitously!  The  wish  was  no  sooner  formed,  than,  entering 
the  Court  of  Reward,  I  became  a  witness  of  the  very  cvent. 

It  appeared  that  a  man  of  virtue,  thrice-tried  and  purified  bcyond 
idl  suspicion  of  alloy,  had  become  accidentally  cognizant  of  the  despe- 
rate attempt  of  a  burglar  to  break  from  prison.    The  felon  was  wedged 
between  iron  bars,  jammed,  choked,  and  almost  cut  in  two,  unable 
•either  to  go  back  or  get  out.     The  good  man  could  thrust  him  in,  or 
drag  him  forth.     He  halted  bet^veen  justice  and  generosity ;  between  a 
mere  common  duty,  and  an  act  of  exalted  virtue.     The  felon  at  that 
critical  moment  prayed  for  liberty — ^liberty  to  go  in  penitence,  and 
receive,  before  he  died,  the  blessing  of  an  aged,  heart-broken  father. 
The  good  man  hastily  weighed  both  sides  of  the  case  ;  the  cnpture 
of  the  felon  was  the  proper  Operation  of  the  law,  but  the  aiding  in  his 
escape,  thus  far  advanced,  was  a  heroism  beyond  the  law — a  justice 
more  than  legid.     With  a  soft  heart  and  a  hard  hand  he  dragp^ed  into 
freedom  the  repentant  burglar: — who  broke  that  very  night  into  the 
house  of  the  judge  who  was  to  have  tried  him.     But  the  virtuou$<  decd 
was  not  therefore  tarnished,  although  the  brightuess  of  the  judge's  tea- 
fiervice  and  tlie  beauty  of  his  wife*s  jcwel-case,  were  gone.     Justice, 
however,  never  large-minded,  like  Generosity,  confounded  the   two 
things,  and  peremptorily  refused  to  conccde  to  the  good  man  the  reward 
of  virtue. 

This  being  the  posture  of  alfairs,  the  court  adjourned,  and  tho  cause 
was  carried  up,  ami^lst  grcat  excitement,  to  the  L<»giilature,  (whoro 
the  Virtues  were  sitting  in  general  assembly,)  to  be  decided  by  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house. 

Justice  wa^  in  the  Chair,  (there  v/as  of  course  no  Vier,)  and  the 
case,  with  all  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  having  been  read  at  le^»'-**' 
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several  of  the  Virtues  rose  at  the  same  instant  to  speak  to  the  qnestioa. 
From  that  moment,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  debate,  the  scene 
was  one  of  sach  confusion,  turbulenoe,  and  disordery  that  to  report  the 
proceedings  accuratelj  is  impossiUe.  Better  be  in  the  House  of — bat 
no  matter. 

Meekness  was  the  first  to  fall  into  a  rage,  and  to  swear  loudlj,  on 
being  called  to  order:  this  had  nearlj  caused  an  adjoumment 
Charitj  began  hj  fiercely  impeaching  the  motives  of  the  judge  as  grosslj 
corrupt;  and  Amity,  who  had  quarrelled  with  the  judge's  wife,  laid  to 
her  the  sole  blame:  the  ladj,  ^e  said,  was  influeneed  bj  Yanitj,  to 
whom  the  stolen  trinkets  reallj  belonged.  Honesty  thoiight  that  an 
equitable  adjustment  might  be  come  to,  by  selling  the  propertj  stolen 
b 7  the  felon,  and  giving  the  monej  to  bis  liberator.  Economy  could  not 
see  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  reward  at  all,  and  suggested  a  large 
discount  if  it  were  given.  Disinterestedness  was  convinced  that  the 
delay  of  the  payment  would  be  the  min  of  their  city,  for  who  would 
ever  think  of  practising  the  virtues  if  they  were  to  get  nothing  by  them! 
Temperance  tried  to  articulate  a  few  words,  but  being  out  of  con- 
dition,  by  reason  of  some  mistake  on  the  preyious  erening,  failed;  and 
then  Sympathy  rose  to  dedare,  that  all  ihe  parties  in  t£is  suit  were 
rightly  served,  and  for  her  part  she  was  glad  of  it.  Peace  suggested 
a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  and  Coneiliation  trusted  there  would  be  no 
disposition  to  compromise  the  affiur  manifested  on  either  side.  Hope 
was  quite  au  desespovr  with  respect  to  the  whole  business,  and  Faith 
could  not  see  her  way  in  the  matter,  for  she  could  trust  nobody. 
Mercy  thought  the  felon  ought  to  be  hanged  without  trial.  Pity  pro- 
tested  that  his  deliverer  deserved  to  be  roasted  at  a  slow  fire;  and 
Gratitude,  though  admitting  that  the  judge  had  conferred  lasting 
obligations  on  the  State,  abhorred  the  retrospective  doctrine  of  taking 
past  Service  into  account,  and  voted  that  he  should  be  cashiered. 

To  this  effect — only  the  Speakers  were  for  the  greater  portion  of  the 
time  all  talking  together — ^the  proceedings  were  carried  on;  and  the 
assembly  broke  up  at  last  without  settling  anything,  Hospitality  having 
invited  them  all  to  luncheon — ^toast-and-water,  with  egg-sandwiches. 

Though  I  could  not  boast  of  the  honour  of  a  very  intimate  acquaint* 
ance  with  many  of  these  Virtuos,  yet  some  I  knew  well  enough  to 
avoid  them.  From  such  an  ill-mannered  and  mercenaiy  set,  it  was  a 
relief  to  escape  into  the  air;  where,  long  before  the  shades  of  evening 
feil,  I  had  seen  and  heard  enough  to  convince  me  that  the  Disciples 
were  worthy  of  the  Divinities,  and  that  if  the  Virtues  had  been  Devils 
they  would  have  had  an  equal  number  of  devotees  for  the  same  money. 
Whatever  was  ''  rewarded,"  the  good  amiable  Citizens  would  have 
zealously  practised,  from  petty  larceny  up  to  high  treason. 

Oh!  for  a  mail-train  back  to  the  old  vicious  city,  where  virtue  is 
its  own  reward!  Its  line,  gay,  bold-faced  villany  does  not  always 
sicken,  though  it  shocks  one;  above  all,  it  never  makes  one  despair: — 
bat  the  neighbourhood  of  these  mercenaries  and  hypocrites,  whose 
virtue  is  rewarded  by  law,  is  insufferably  pemidous,  and  the  caitifis 
are  as  odious  to  taste  as  to  moraHty! 

And  these  tboughts  had  no  sooner  rushed  through  my  brain,  than 
the  railings  of  Bedlam  came  again  into  view,  and  I  found  myself 
Standing  by  the  gate,  staring  rather  wildly,  no  doubt,  like  one  who 
wanted  a  keeper. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 
IN  WHXCH  ▲  NEW  CHA&ACTEB  AFPEAB8  ON  THE  flCSKE. 

It  has  been  seen  that  Mary  Stanley  fainted,  and  was  consigned  to  the 
care  of  her  servant,  on  witnessing  her  coosin's  insulting  conduct  to 
Hu^y  and  the  anger  it  excited  in  the  joung  merchant.  She  soon, 
howeyer,  recovered  her  consciousnessy  and  with  it  retomed  also  the 
energj  of  her  character.  Thoogh  her  knowledge  of  the  world,  like 
that  c^  most  other  joung  women,  was  but  limited,  she  knew  enough 
to  be  conyinced  that  such  a  quarrel  as  that  which  had  taken  place 
between  Colonel  Stanley  and  young  Manesty,  could  have  only  one 
termination;  the  bare  apprehension  of  which  filled  her  with  intolerable 
dready  strengthened  by  a  knowledge  that  Hugh  had  abruptly  left  the 
place  in  great  exdtement.  Bat  to  this  terror,  she  would  not  yield. 
Nothing  could  be  gained  by  inaction.  If  it  were  possible  to  avert  the 
danger,  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost — no  effort  to  be  neglected. 

But  to  whom  should  she  apply?  Her  father  had  been  present 
during  the  outrage  perpetrated  by  Colonel  Stanley,  and  must  still  be 
in  the  house.  She  would  send  for  him,  and  engage  his  offices  in  pro- 
Tenting  any  fatal  catastrophe;  for  though  she  was  aware  of  bis  punc- 
tilious  disposition  in  what  the  world  agrees  to  call ''  affairs  of  honoor,** 
she  doubted  not  that  her  tears  would  move  him  to  an  effectual  inter- 
poeition. 

Thinking  thus,  she  sent  to  b^  Sir  Hildebrand  to  come  to  her 
inimediately.  Qn  the  servant's  retum,  she  leamed  that  the  baronet 
had  left  the  house  a  quarter  of  an  hour  previously. 

This,  at  firsty  seemed  like  a  confirmation  of  her  worst  fear;  and  a 
sad  tremor  of  the  heart  came  over  her.  She  laboured  under  a  sicken- 
ing  and  agonizing  idea  of  the  sudden  tranaition  from  Hfe  and  youth 
and  strength,  and  the  warm  gush  of  the  blood,  and  the  vigorous 
bounding  of  the  pulse,  to  violent  eztinction.  Bitterly  would  she  have 
deplored  such  an  awful  termination  to  her  cousin's  career;  but  at  this 
moment  she  thought  not  of  him.  Her  roind  was  fall  of  ''  stränge 
Images  of  death,**  all  of  which  were  connected  with  Hugh  Manesty, 
and  with  him  alone.  She  beheld  him  stretched  on  the  sward,  with 
glazed  eyes  and  blood-stained  garments,  or  writhing  in  intolerable 
pangs,  which  nothing  but  the  termination  of  life  could  calm; — ^he, 
with  whom  that  very  moming  she  had  held  pleasant  discoursc^ 
brightened  by  anticipations  of  coming  years  of  happiness. 

After  the  first  access  of  these  tortures,  she  grew  a  little  more  calm, 
especially  when  the  Messed  thought  crossed  her,  that  perhaps  Sir  Hil- 
debrand had  gone  to  Liverpool  to  lay  an  Information  before  the  magis- 
trates,  with  a  view  of  placing  both  parties  under  arrest.  Such  an  act, 
ahe  thoughty  would  be  worthy  of  his  age,  and  of  his  duty  as  unde  of 
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Colonel  Stanley,  to  saj  nothing  of  tbe  regard  he  had  alwajs  manifested 
for  Hugh. 

Is  Colonel  Stanley  still  in  the  house?^  she  inquired  of  a  seirant. 
Yes,  madam;  he  is  writing  in  the  librarj." 

"  Grod  be  praised!"  ejaculated  Mary.  "  Then  all  may  yet  be  well. 
My  father  is  gone  to  Liverpool,  you  say.  Did  he  see  the  colonel 
previoosly?     I  mean,  had  they  any  conversation  together?" 

"  1  should  imagine  so,  madam,''  was  the  reply ;  "  they  had  been  some 
time  shut  up  in  the  library." 

On  hearing  this,  Mary  Stanley's  agony  returned  upon  her  tenfold. 
She  perceived  at  once  that  it  was  not  likely  her  cousin  would  remain  in 
bis  house,  if  he  did  not  feel  certain  that  Sir  Hildebrand  had  not  de- 
parted  on  an  errand  of  prevention.  What  was  to  be  done?  Whom 
could  she  consult?  She  knew  not  where,  on  the  instant,  to  find  her 
friend  and  relative,  the  old  earl;  and  she  had  no  acquaintance  in  so 
mercantile  a  place  as  Liverpool.  What  was  to  be  done?  To  remain 
passively  in  Colonel  Stanley's  house,  she  feit  was  impossible.  Yet 
where  could  she  go  with  any  hope  of  averting  the  evil  she  dreaded? 

So  great  was  her  bewilderment,  and  so  torturing  her  State  of  sus- 
pense,  that  Miss  Stanley  had  not  perceived  the  entrance  of  a  third 
person.  At  length,  looking  around,  her  eyes  met  those  of  an  elderly 
lady,  who  gazed  at  her  attentively. 

"  Dear  iirs.  Yarington ! "  exclaimed  Mary.  *•  How  stränge  it  is 
that  1  should  not  have  thought  of  sending  for  you!  You,  who  came 
here  this  morning  with  us!  Of  course,  you  have  been  apprised  of  all 
that  has  happened  an  hour  or  two  ago  between  young  "Mr.  Manesty 
and  Colonel  Stanley.  I  am  terrified  at  the  thought  of  the  probable 
consequcnces.  For  Heaven's  sake,  dear  Mrs.  Yarington,  teil  me  what 
Steps  I  can  take  to  prevent  them." 

Mrs.  Yarington  was  a  widow,  rather  past  the  middle  age.  On 
the  death  of  Lady  Stanley,  she  had  been  recommended  to  Sir  Hilde- 
brand as  a  gentlewoman  capable  of  superintending  bis  household,  and 
acting  in  the  place  of  mother  to  bis  daughter.  For  these  duties,  in- 
deed,  no  one  could  have  been  better  calculated  than  Mrs.  Yarington, 
who  was  evidently  a  person  of  perfect  refineraent,  education,  and 
knowledge  of  society.  But  her  disposition  being  reserved,  with  a 
slight  tincture  of  haughtiness,  she  rarely  appeared  when  visitors  were 
at  Faglemont,  and  was  more  than  usually  secluded  whenever  Hugh 
came  to  the  house.  This  may  account  for  her  not  having,  tili  now, 
figured  in  this  veritable  history. 

"  I  have  heard,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Yarington,  "  of  the  fracas  be- 
tween your  cousin  and  the  young  merchant;  and  I  participate  in  yonr 
fears  as  to  the  result." 

"What,  then,  can  we  do  to  prevent  it?"  asked  Mary,  looking 
anxiously  into  the  face  of  her  companion. 

"  Nothing,"  coldly  replied  Mrs.  Yarington.  "  The  time  for  inter- 
ference  has  passed,  if,  indeed,  interference  with  such  hot-brained  young 
men  would  ever  have  been  practicable.  From  what  I  overheard  your 
father  say,  when  he  passed  out  of  Colonel  Stanley's  library,  I  am  con- 
vinced  bis  errand  was  to  find  what  duelists  call  *  a  friend,'  meaning 
*  a  second  *  for  the  encounter.  I  am  truly  grieved,  dear  Miss  Stanley, 
that  I  can  give  you  no  better  comfort." 

"  And  is  it  possible,"  ejaculated  the  poor  girl,  "  that  my  father  can 
have  so  hard  a  heart  as  to  encourage  this  savage  afiair?" 
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"  Heart ! "  echoed  Mrs.  Yarington.  "  Heart !  Men  of  hanour  have 
HO  hearts.  With  them,  pride  tramples  down  humanitj.  Father, 
mother,  sisters,  wife,  and  cliildren,  are  all  sacrificed  to  the  nonsense  of 
a  supposed  necessity;  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  idol,  seif." 

"Heaven  forgive  them  for  the  miseries  they  infllct!"  excUumed 
Mary. 

"  So  I  pray,"  retumed  the  widow.  "  That  these  two  young 
men  will  meet,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt.  The  colonel  is  rash 
and  vindictive;  and  as  to  Hugh,"  she  continued,  drawing  herseif  up 
proudly,  ''  the  blood  in  bis  veins  is  as  good  as  Stanley's;  and  nothing 
on  earth  will  tempt  him  to  brook  an  insult,  except  he  shonld  deem 
himself  to  be  in  the  wrong.  I  know  the  cause  of  the  quarrel.  Poor 
Hugh,  perhaps,  may  be  in  an  error;  but  of  this,  I  see  not  how  he  is 
to  be  convinced." 

These  words  were  even  as  a  riddle  to  Miss  Stanley.  Her  father, 
indeed,  was  not  altogether  Ignorant  of  the  genealogy  of  young  Manesty; 
but  it  did  not  suit  him  to  communicate  what  he  knew  to  bis  daughter. 

Mary  was  surprised  at  what  had  fallen  from  Mrs.  Yarington.  She 
looked  inquiringly  into  her  face»  saying,  '*  Your  words  perplex  me. 
What  do  you  know  of  Hugh,  whom  you  have  scarcely  ever  seen  untü 
this  moming,  though  now  you  hint  at  some  mystery  connected  with 
bis  life?    Teil  me,  I  beseech  you!" 

•  "  Not  now — not  now,"  hurriedly  replied  Mrs.  Yarington.  **  A  time 
may  come  when  what  I  have  to  say  may  more  fitly  be  heard.  Mean- 
while,  restrain  your  impatience." 

"  I  will  try  to  do  so,"  cried  Miss  Stanley;  ^'  but  I  cannot  control 
my  fear.  Let  us  endeavour,  dearest  Mrs.  Yarington,  to  prevent  this 
dreadful  encounter.  Come  with  me  to  Liverpool.  Something  may 
yet  be  done." 

"  Our  efforts  would  be  unavailing,"  retumed  the  widow.  "  Colonel 
Stanley  is  no  longer  in  this  house.  He  rode  out  at  the  gate  just  as  I 
came  to  you.  Young  Manesty  will  be  punctual  in  such  an  affair. 
The  colonel,  I  doubt  not,  will  find  him  already  in  the  field." 

*'  But,"  gasped  Mary,  *'  oould  we  not  go  at  once  to  the  merchant 
himself?  He  has  great  influence  with  the  authorities  in  Liverpool ; 
and  if  parties  of  constables  were  sent  in  different  directions,  the  thing 
may  yet  be  stopped.    Let  us  go  to  the  merchant." 

"  What!"  exdaimed  Mrs.  Yarington,  with  a  shudder.  <'  To  John 
Manesty?  Not  for  worlds  would  I  stand  one  instant  in  the  pre- 
sence  ofthat  man!  Come,  Miss  Stanley,  this  is  no  house  for  us.  It 
is  fit  that  we  retum  to  Eaglemont." 

With  these  words  she  conducted  the  despairing  and  bewildered 
girl  to  her  carriage.  To  one  less  heart-stricken  than  Miss  Stanley, 
the  beauty  of  the  day  was  capable  of  inspiring  thoughts  of  happiness» 
'^The  all-beholding  sun"  cast  broad  beams  of  Bght  against  the 
carriage-windows ;  and,  as  the  branches  of  those  trees  which  here 
and  there  studded  the  read,  moved  in  a  soft  westem  wind,  their 
dancing  leaves  reflected  merrily,  like  diminutive  mirrors  of  green 
glaas,  äe  glow  that  feil  upon  them.  Alas,  all  this  radiance  was  as  a 
mockery  to  Miss  Stanley!  In  the  moming,  seated  by  Hugh's  side» 
she  had  revelled  in  the  sunny  glory :  now  it  came  as  an  impertinent 
contrast  to  the  dark  wretchedness  of  her  thoughts.  She  closed  her 
eyes,  not  being  able  to  endure  ''the  insolent  light."  Mrs.  Yarington 
did  not  offer  to  the  poor  girl  a  Single  syllable  of  consolation  ;  but, ' 
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perfect  silence  and  abstraction,  leaned  bade  in  the  caniage  as  if  ske 
were  its  only  occtipant.  In  this  wbj,  the  companions  retumed  to  Sir 
Hildebrand  StanleT's  mansion« 


CHAPTER  XXL 

KDOH  XANESTX'S  8CBMI8gI0N,  AHB  TIS  CONaXQÜENCES. 

The  hour  appointed  for  the  meeting  between  Colonel  Stanley  and 
Hagh  had  now  anived;  and  the  fermer,  attended  hy  one  of  the  offioera 
cf  his  regim^ity  Captain  Brooksbank,  was  ah-eadj  on  the  gxaond  near 
"Wavertpee. 

^'  It  is  fiye  minntes  past  the  stated  honTy"  laid  Stanley,  lookiag  at 
his  watch;  "  and  yet  this  counting-house  cur  does  not  af^iear.  Bj 
Jove!  if  he  makes  a  fool  of  me,  Hl  horaewhip  him  on  'Qumge  before 
his  bzüther-merchantSy  e'ran  if  I  shonld  have  a  doaen  creditorB  among 
Üie  bystanders.** 

<*  We'll  gire  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour,"  aaid  Brooksbank;  *^and 
then  shouid  he  not  come,  youll  be  jostified  in  Tisiting  him  with  any 
degradation  you  think  fit." 

"  Curse  the  fellow!"  ejacnlated  the  ooIoneL  '^  I  thonght  he  had 
some  pluck  in  him.  At  any  rate,  it  koked  läe  it,  Brooksbank,  whc& 
he  Tentored  to  chaUenge  me.** 

^He  may  yetoomeupto  Hie  scratdi,''  retomedllie  captain.  '^And 
see,  somebody  is  advancing  this  way.  He  can't  be  our  man,  thong^ 
fbr  he  is  alone." 

'^  A  shuffling  hound!"  cried  Stanley. 

By  this  time,  the  featores  of  the  new-comer  cocdd  be  aeen.  He 
was  a  stranger,  and  looked  like  a  porter  or  messenger.  On  approa«^ 
ing  the  two  friends,  the  man  touched  his  hat,  and  inquiied  if  either  of 
them  was  Colonel  Stanley. 

**  We  do  not  choose  to  answer  that  qoesdon,"  replied  Brooksbank. 
«  Why  do  you  ask  it?* 

**  Because,"  replied  the  man,  unhesitatingly,  **  I  have  a  letter  for 
that  gentlenum,  whieh  I  am  to  deliver  into  bis  own  hmds.  I  was  tiold 
liiat  I  shouid  find  him  and  another  gentleman  waiting  hereabonta" 

"  And  from  whom  is  the  letter^ — eh,  my  man?"  demanded  the 
oi^ain. 

^  From  Mr.  Hugh  Manesty,"  was  the  reply. 

Brooksbank,  wl^m  long  experience  in  these  matters  had  rendered 
suspicious,  at  first  imagined  this  to  be  a  feint  to  identify  the  colonel 
and  himself,  in  order  thai  they  might  be  taken  into  custody  for  con- 
spiriDg  to  break  the  peace.  He  cast  his  eyes  around  him  in  every 
direcdoB,  and,  seeing  no  other  person  lurking  about,  he  said  to  Stanley, 
«^I  think  we  may  trust  this  fellow.  It's  no  trap.  Take  the  letter, 
and  let's  see  what  the  sneaking  raacal  has  to  say  for  himself." 

**  Giye  me  the  letter,  my  man,"  said  CSokmel  Stanlqr.  ^'  I  am  tha 
gentleman  to  whom  it  is  directed." 

The  messenger  delivered  Yum  missiy^  and  retumed  quietly  towarda 

the  town.    When  he  was  out  of  stght,  Stanley  broke  the  seal,  and 

read  as  foUows  to  Brooksbank  :— 

**  liverpool  Arwa,  Wednesdaj  nooD. 

**  SiB, — I  write  to  you  imder  circumatances  of  deep  hmniliation. 
Though  the  challenger,  I  am  not  in  a  posltion  to  meet  you  on  the 
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matter  as  it  Stands.  Circamstanoes  have  occnrred  which  convinoe  me 
that  the  grounds  of  our  qaarrel,  as  far  as  it  bas  hitherto  proceeded,  do 
not  Warrant  me  in  exposing  mj  own  life,  or  in  placing  jours  in  peril. 
Withont  justice  on  one's  side,  or  what  one  believes  to  be  justice,  the 
going  out  to  fight  a  duel  is  little  better  than  an  attempt  to  murder, 
and  this  I  cannot — ^will  not— do.  This  explanation  is  not  likelj  to 
satisfj  jou;  but  I  can  offer  no  other.  For  having  given  jou  the  lie, 
an  apologj  on  my  part  would  be  superfinous,  as  jon  neutralized  the 
indignity  bj  a  blow. 

**  Aaj  further  communication  jou  maj  desire  to  make  to  me,  must 
be  addressed  here.  It  maj  be  long  before  I  am  again  found  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Manesty.  An  affair  of  some  moment  wül  keep  me  away 
tili  the  evening;  bnt  this  is  of  less  consequence,  as  the  moon  is  at  pre- 
sent  at  the  füll.  I  pledge  myself  to  attend  to  any  meeting  you  may 
appoint,  and  remain 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  To  Colonel  Stanley."  "  Hüoh  Manesty.** 

''  A  queer  letter,  Brooksbank,"  said  the  oolond — ^<  a  stränge  mix* 
tnre  of  Submission  and  defiance.  What  does  the  fellow  mean  by  the 
qnarrel,  as  far  as  it  has  hüherto  proceeded  f  The  ooolness  of  his  in- 
aolence  provokea  me.  Then,  don't  you  observe,  he  tempts  me  to  fur- 
ther hostilities;  and  hints  at  the  convenience  of  moonlight.  What  do 
you  think,  Brooksbank?  " 

"  Think!"  retorted  the  other.  ^  Why,  the  thing  is  as  piain  as  this 
pistol-case;  you  must  call  him  out;  he  provokes  it" 

**  And  I  anll  do  so^  by !"  retunied  the  colonel,  as  a  thought  of 

his  Cousin  Mary  crossed  his  mind  and  inflamed  his  resentment. 

With  this  view,  Stanley  and  Brooksbank  retumed  to  Toxteth 
Park,  there  to  prepare  a  message  to  young  Manesty. 

Poor  Hugh!  the  toils  are  closing  fast  about  thee.  Deadly  defiance 
on  one  band,  and  black  disgrace  to  thy  relative  on  the  other. 

CHAPTER  XXn. 

HÜOH  Aia>  HABT. — THX  EARL  OV  BILVKBSTICK  18  XZHIBITED  DT  A  NEW  UOHT. 


• 


Ih  his  last  interview  with  Manesty,  Hugh  was  so  bewildered,  so 
shocked,  so  humiliated,  and  so  indignant  at  the  revelations  then  made 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  merchant  with  Dick  Hoskins,  the  pirate,  and 
the  positive  declaration  that  this  blood-stained  man  was  his  own 
father,  that,  heedless  of  the  manuscript  ofl^red  him,  he  had  rushed  in 
a  frantic  State  from  the  presence  of  his  parent,  leaving  the  papers  un- 
touched  on  the  table.  He  was  too  mucli  engrossed  by  the  astounding 
disclosure  to  think  of  an3rthing  but  an  etemal  Separation  from  him  to 
whom,  since  early  youth,  he  had  looked  up  as  his  guide  and  protector, 
as  well  as  the  founder  of  his  fortune.  AU  was  now  over.  Hugh 
could  no  longer  partieipate  in  wealth  amaäsed  by  such  means  as  piracy 
and  the  infamous  capture  and  traffic  in  human  beings.  He  was  now  a 
beggar — a  stn^  weed  on  the  surface  of  society.  He  must  begin  the 
World  again.  Liverpool  was  closed  against  him;  he  could  no  more  shew 
his  face  there.  London  was  the  only  place  whicli  offered  any  chonce  of 
success,  and  thither  he  would  rcpair  as  quickly  as  possible. 

But  this  Step  he  could  not  take  tili  he  had  settled  two  important 
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and  pressing  affairs, — ^namely,  his  quarrel  with  Colonel  Stanley,  and 
his  engagement  with  Maiy,  from  each  of  which  he  feit  it  was  incum- 
bent  on  liim  to  retreat;  and  he  made  up  his  mind  manfully  to  avoid 
both;  manfully^  because  to  go  into  the  field  against  Stanley  on  the 
existing  dispute  would  be  to  assume  false  colours,  which  he  abhorred; 
and  to  prolong  his  intercourse  with  Miss  Stanley  would  be  equaily  un- 
justifiable  under  his  new  circumstances. 

Determining  never  again  to  enter  Manesty's  house,  Hogh  took  up 
a  brief  residence  at  a  tavern  called  the  Liverpool  Arms,  where  he 
wrote  to  Colonel  Stanley,  as  before  related.  If  this  letter  breathed  in 
some  of  its  expressions  a  haughty  and  defying  spirit,  some  allowance 
should  be  made  for  the  tortured  feelings  of  a  young  man,  whose  ex- 
peetations  of  wealth  and  honour  and  dreams  of  love  had  that  very 
morning  been  destroyed.  In  a  high-minded  person,  poverty,  more  thaoi 
opulence,  is  the  parent  of  pride. 

Having  dcspatched  his  letter  to  Stanley,  Ilugh  prepared  for  an  ex- 
planation  far  more  harrowing  than  any  event  which  could  by  possibilitj 
ensue  between  him  and  the  colonel.  The  time  in  his  own  power  was  but 
brief,  for  he  had  bound  himself  to  Stanley  to  be  at  the  Liverpool 
Arms  in  the  evening.  Without  delay,  therefore,  he  repaired  to 
Eaglemont.  Luckily,  Sir  Hildebrand  was  from  home  when  he  arriTed, 
80  that  Hugh  was  at  once  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Miss  Stanley, 
who  was  alone. 

<^  Dear  Hugh!''  exclaimed  the  poor  girl,  starting  up  as  he  entered 
the  room,  and  holding  out  to  him  both  her  hand^ — ''dear  Hugh, 
what  a  weight  of  misery  has  your  appearance  lifted  from  my  hearti 
Thank  Hcaven,  you  are  safe! — and  George,''  continued  she,  with  a 
shudder,  "  George,  I  fervently  hope,  is  not  hurt." 

"  Colonel  Stanley  and  I  have  not  met,"  replied  Hugh.  "  I  with- 
drew  my  challenge,  because,  although  your  cousin  might  have  been 
rash  and  unfeeling  in  uttering  what  he  did  in  your  presence,  I  have 
since  undergone  the  bitter  mortification  of  leaming  that  his  word» 
were  not  altogether  erroneous." 

"  You  have  acted  nobly,  Hugh." 

"  I  know  not,"  he  returned.  "  At  any  rate,  I  am  consdous  that  I 
have  acted  justly.  And  now,  Mary,"  he  continued,  in  a  trembling  and 
mournful  voice,  and  looking  eamestly  upon  her,  ''  do  not  be  offended 
— ^but,  above  all,  do  not  be  grieved — if  I  say  I  am  come  here  to  bid 
you  farewell  for  ever!" 

Mary  tumed  as  pale  as  death,  and  could  only  just  articulate — 
"  What  mean  you,  Hugh?" 

"  This,"  returned  young  Alanesty.  "  You  see  before  you  a  mined, 
a  despairing,  a  brokeu-heartcd  man— one  who  must  never  more  enter 
your  house— one  to  whom  the  consolation  even  of  this  last  adieu  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  been  denied,  had  not  your  father  been  absent!" 

"  What  has  happened?"  gasped  IVIiss  Stanley.  ''  O  teil  me  what 
has  happened! — ^tell  me  at  once!  I  can  bear  anything  but  this  tortur- 
ing  suspense.  I  will  not  believe  that  disgrace  can  attach  itself  to 
Hugh  Manesty!" 

"  Thank  you,  Mary — thank  you,  from  the  depths  of  my  heart.  I  am 
not,  in  myself,  disgraced;  but,  in  the  disgrace  of  one's  near  relative  the 
World  forces  one  to  participate." 

''  Is  that  all?"  she  ejaculated.  "  Then  there  is  no  need  for  any  es- 
trangement  between  you  and  me." 
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"  It  must  be  so,  Marj.  I  can  never  again  be  known  to  you! 
Listen.  Mr.  John  Manesty,  my  near  relative,  the  proud  and  wealthy 
merchant  of  Liverpool — ^the  most  prominent  man  on  'Change — ^tlie 
seemingly  pious  puritan — hos  confessed  the  truth  of  those  aecusations 
Trhich  the  colonel  repeated  in  your  presence!  Omisery!  The  man 
by  whom  I  have  been  brought  up-— from  whom  I  have  received  un- 
remitting  kindness — ^whose  lips  never  uttered  to  me  any  other  than 
sage  and  godly  connsels — this  man,  Mary,  is  a  pirate,  and — O  Grod! 
how  shall  I  utter  it — a  murderer!" 

Hugh  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  a  dead  silence  ensued. 
Mary  was  stricken  dumb.     At  length,  Hugh  was  able  again  to  speak. 

'*  Nay,  more,  Mary,"  he  ejaculated,  in  tones  which  demonstrated  the 
terrible  heart-throes  that  tormented  bim — "  this  guilty  being,  who  is 
even  now  a  trembling  fugitive  from  justice,  is — ^the  dreadful  truth 
must  out — MY  fatheb!" 

Mary  sank  on  her  chair.  The  words  she  had  heard  seemed  to  have 
scared  away  her  senses.  Hugh  rang  the  bell  violently,  and  on  the 
entrance  of  a  servant,  followed  by  Mrs.  Yarington,  rushed  from  the 
room. 

In  Crossing  the  park,  on  his  retum  to  Liverpool,  young  Manesty 
met  Lord  Silverstick  going  towards  the  honse. 

"  Why,  Hugh,  my  young  firiend,"  said  the  earl,  "  you  stride  along 
as  if  you  were  Walking  for  a  wager!  This  will  never  do.  You  must 
give  up  these  precipitate  habits— they  savour  too  strongly  of  the 
market  and  the  exchange.  Haste  is  vulgär.  Pray  recoUect,  that 
though  you  have  the  mistbrtune  to  be  a  merchant,  gentle  blood  is  in 
your  veins  ;  so,  at  least,  my  friend,  Sir  Hildebrand,  intimates." 

(xentle  blood,  indeed!     Hugh  shuddered. 

"  And  therefore,"  pursued  the  earl,  "  you  are  entitled  to  rcmembcr 
the  invaluable  maxims  of  my  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  prescribes  com- 
posure  in  all  things."  Then,  observing  the  distracted  visage  of  the 
young  man,  he  added,  in  a  tone  of  natural  sympathy  which  sounded 
very  little  in  accordance  with  the  selfish  precepts  of  his  great  authority 
— **  Is  an3rthing  the  matter,  Hugh?^ 

"  Much — much  of  dreadful  Import!"  replied  young  Manesty.  "  I 
will  not,  at  present,  trouble  your  lordship  with  a  painful  recital;  but 
there  is  a  minor  point  in  my  distress  on  which,  if  you  will  permit  me, 
I  would  Bolicit  the  favour  of  your  advice.     Will  you  grant  it?" 

**  ÜViUingly,  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability,"  reptied  the  good-natured 
nobleman,  who,  as  alrcady  has  been  intimated,  entertained  a  strong 
friendship  for  the  young  merchant.     **  Speak,  Hugh." 

"  Your  lordship  has  doubtless  perceived  that  I  am  hated  by  Colonel 
Stanley;  and  that " 

**  Stop,  Hugh,"  interrupted  the  earl.  "  Hate  is  a  violent  term,  and, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  has  no  place  in  the  vocabulary  of  my 
Lord  Chesterfield.  I  have,  indeed,  perceived  that  Colonel  Stanley 
regards  you  inimicaUy.    Proceed." 

**  I  have  long  endeavoured,  my  lord,  to  tum  a  deaf  ear  to  his  galling 
insinuations;  but  happening  (very  incautiously,  I  admit)  to  accompany 
Sir  Hildebrand  and  Miss  Stanley  to  the  ooloneFs  house  this  moming, 
he  broke  out  into  the  most  ferocious  abuse  of  my  relative,  Mr.  Manesty, 
in  return  for  which  I  gave  him  the  lie  direct,  and  then  blows  were  ex- 
changed  between  us." 
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*^  Excessivelj  prepoeterous  and  nnderbred  V  inteipoaed  the  earL 
«  WeU." 

"  I  challenged  him." 

**  Ton  ottght  to  have  begim  witii  that  A  dad  di(Mild.be  managed 
4is  politely  as  an  exchange  of  oomplimenta.  Blows  are  earrent  only 
among  boors.  If  jou  get  well  out  of  this  affair,  1*21  tak^  jou  in  band, 
and  f urnish  jou  with  a  oode  of  regulations»  bj  my^elf^  founded  on  my 
Lord  Chesterfield's  principles,  by  observance  of  whiah  you  may  aoqoit 
yourself  like  a  gentleman  in  any  other  matter  Coming  within  the  same 
category.     When  do  you  and  Colonel  Stanley  incet?^ 

''  I  have  withdrawn  my  challenge." 

"  Ha!"  exclaimed  the  earl,  with  a  slight  Start.     '^  How  so?" 

"  Why,  my  lord,  I  feit  from  what  I  had  subsequenüy  the  mortifica- 
tion  to  leaniy  that  my  cause  was  not  a  just  one;  and  rather  than  put  a 
man's  life  in  jeopardy  on  a  false  ground  of  dispute,  I  resolyed  to 
submit  to  the  Imputation  eren  of  cowardice." 

''My  Lord  Chesterfidd  would  scarcely  understand  your  mag- 
nanimity,"  observed  the  earl,  coughing  drily. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  responded  Hugh.  '^  But  in  declining  the  meeting 
on  the  primary  cause  of  dispute,  I  still,  in  my  letter,  left  it  open  to 
the  colonel  to  adopt  any  other  pretenoe  for  hostilities." 

<<  Come,  that's  better,"  said  the  earl;  *'  and  conceiyed  in  a  gentle- 
manlike  spirit.  I  never  imagined  your  ledgers  oould  teach  anytbing 
so  refined." 

"  Pardon  my  abruptness,  my  lord,"  exclaimed  the  young  man ;  but  — ^ 

**  No,  I  never  pardon  abruptness,"  said  the  earl ;  **  anything  rather 
than  that" 

"  The  long  and  the  short  of  the  matter  is  this,"  pnrsued  Hugh,  "  I 
believe  that  from  jealousy,  connected  with  Miss  Stanl^,  Oolonel 
Stanley  thirsts  for  my  Kfe.  I  have  little  doubt  that  my  letter  declin- 
ing to  meet  him  on  the  original  nature  of  the  quarrel,  will  produce  a 
hostile  message  from  him.  I  am  now  going  to  ascertain  if  this  expee- 
tation  is  well-founded.  Should  it  be  so,  I  have  reason  to  think  he 
will  require  a  meeting  to-night,  which  will  be  quite  practicable,  as 
there  will  be  a  füll  moon." 

«  WelL" 

**  Tou  know,  my  lord,*  that  my  pnrsuits  in  life  have  not  thrown  me 
much  into  the  society  of  persons,  any  one  of  whom  would  be  Iikely  to 
act  as  a  friend  in  such  an  emergency.  What  I  wish  to  ask  you  is, 
that  should  Colonel  Stanley  do  me  the  honour  to  call  me  out ^" 

'^  Expressed  with  perfect  propriety,"  interrupted  Lord  Silverstick« 
**  Suppose  he  does  you  the  honour? — ^ha!" 

''  In  'that  case,  will  your  lordship  be  so  kind  as  to  introduce  me  to 
Bomß  gentleman  who  will  accompany  me." 

*^  My  son,  Lord  Randy,  is  the  very  man !"  cried  the  earl.  <^  No,  stop  I 
— now  I  recoUect,  it  would  be  rather  'difficult  to  find  him.  And,  on 
second  thoughts,  he  is  not  exactly  the  person  I  could  wish.  He  knows 
little  of  the  regulations  prescribed  on  such  occasions.  Make  yourself 
easy,  Hugh.  If  Colond  Stanley  desires  an  appeal  to  arms^  I,  myself, 
will  accompany  you." 

''  Vau,  my  lord  !  How  shall  I  express  my  thanks  for  your  kindness 
^^— your  condescension  ?" 

*'  Say  nothing  about  it,  Hugh.  Very  possibly  youll  hear  no  more 
of  the  afffdr.     To  ascertain  which,  instead  of  going  to  Sir  Hildebrand's, 
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as  I  intended,  I  will  retum  to  LiverpooL  I  cannot,  however,  much 
ad  I  esteem  yon,  mj  dear  boj,  enter  the  residenoe  of  Mr.  Manesty, 
the  merehant. 

^  Nor  isit  necessarj,  mj  lord;  I  am  not  now  in  bis  honse,  bot  bare 
taken  up  my .qiiarters  at  tbe  Liverpool  Arms." 

^'  That  IS  wdl,  tben,"  pursued  tbe  earL  **  My  carriage  is  at  tbe  gate» 
and  will  Boon  depodt  ns  at  yonr  boteL" 

Having  arrived  at  Castle  Street,  in  wbicb  stood  tbe  inn  in  question, 
Hugb  inquired  if  aj^^^etter  bad  been  left  for  bim  during  bis  absence. 
**  None,  sir,"  rqilied''tb«  waiter ;  5'  but  a  gentleman  is  waiting  in  tbe 
oofiee-room  to  see  jon.  -  He  told  me  to  give  yon  tbis  card."  Hugb 
glanced  at  tbe  name. 

*'  Sbew  tbe  gentleman  to  mj  room,!'  be  said.  "  Here  is  a  card,  my 
lord,"  be  added,  to  tbe  earl,  ''from  a  Captain  Brooksbank." 

"  Humpb  V*  exeUimed  tbe  earL  **  A  messenger  from  Colonel 
Stanley,  doubtless.  Quite  en  regle,  We  shall  bave  tbe  dueL  Make 
up  your  mind  to  tbat.     See  bim,  and  tben  refer  bim  to  me." 


UNCLE  SAM» 


*^  Unde  Sam,**  wbose  briak,  broad,  whimsical  sketches  oontribnted  to  tbis  maga- 
zine  are  incladed  in  tbe  contents  dTthe  volumes  befbre  os,  reminds  the  unimtiated 
that  the  name  is  genuine  American  fbr  U.  S.  or  United  States ;  and  he  jnstifies 
bis  own  adoption  of  tbe  title  by  intimating  that  tbe  **  Peuuliarities**  be  records 
wie  chiefly  developed  in  dialogae — ^that  Unde  Sam,  therefore,  is  in  a  manner  bis 
own  portrait-painter  in  these  descriptions.  Tbe  writer  became  well-aoquunted, 
at  least  with  the  extemals  of  Amencan  character,  in  the  eourse  of  a  twelve- 
montfas  Bojoom  in  the  United  States,  where  mercantile  enterpriaes  carried  bim ; 
and  he  nroDounces  bis  pictares  to  be  nnexaggerated,  except  where  he  has  com* 
bined  tne  oddities  of  two  or  three  qneer  subjects  in  one  to  make  a  mar* 
▼ellous  wbole.  This  important  admission  bome  in  mind,  it  is  easy  to  avoid  all 
nustakes  on  the  score  of  allowable  caricature  and  ezact  repesentation.  There  is 
enongb  of  tbe  one  to  convey  as  mach  useful  knuwledge  as  is  needful,  and  enongh 
of  the  other  to  kindle  througbout  a  long  erening  suoceisiTe  fits  of  hamüeis, 
honest  mirtfa — more  legitimate  and  inoroosive  by  fior,  than  the  kind  of  fun  en- 
joyed  by  the  Americans  when  they  describe  Britein  and  the  Britishen ! 

The  chapters  fiuniliar  to  oar  own  readers  are  so  closely  and  &itbfiilly  ime- 
tentatiTe  of  all  the  rest,  that  criticism  is  entirely  superaeded  by  the  rnre 
mention  of  the  &ct,  and  whoever  remembers  the  free,  bright  sketch  of  the 
aristocratic  diuner-party  in  New  York,  the  characteristic  loqnacity  of  the 
Kentnckian,  the  **  goinff  it**  of  tbe  Aactioneer,  and  sevenl  other  whimsical  aod 
richly-coloured  ^  pecubaritiea,**  will  bave  a  better  idea  of  the  amusin^  quality 
of  the  new  sketches  here  associated  with  them  than  a  page  of  description  ooom 
conYey.  A  strong  sense  of  the  humorous,  and  evident  powera  .not  only  of 
Observation,  bat  ot  retention  and  memory— coora^  to  report  &cts  pleaaant  or 
onpleaaant,  and  a  freedom  from  all  narrow  pn^uduse  or  sarcastic  ilbbenlity  of 
Bpirit,  are  discoverable  in  moet  of  these  cbi^n,  amongrt  wbicb  there  is 
scarcely  a  snlject  on  which  the  writer  does  not  bring  some  of  these  qnalities 
intoplay. 

We  quote  a  remark  or  two  from  a  chapter  on  the  condition  of  American 
niggen — a  subject  to  which  a  fearfiil  and  sickening  interest  has  been  gtven  by 
the  recent  sentence  of  death  passed  on  a  young  man  for  assisting  a  female  slave 
to  esci^)e !  That  sentence,  however,  has  been  commnted.  The  law  still  remains 
as  it  was,  bat  the  pnnishment  decreed  by  it  has  been  mitigated ;  and  the  rope,  - 
which  was  to  bave  been  a  halter,  is  oidy  to  be  convcrted  into  a  lash ! 

*  Unde  Sam's  Pecoliarities.    By  Uncle  Sam.    2  vols. 
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AlffEBICAK  NIGGEES. 

^  There  is  not  the  least  excbange  of  feeling  between  the  irhite  and  black  popnla- 
tlon  of  America.  In  some  of  the  slave  States,  to  teach  a  slaTe  to  read  aud  wnte  is 
an  offenoe  punishable  with  deatb,  and  a  fr^e  black  sailor  arriving  in  port,  is  con- 
signed  to  a  prison  until  bis  sbip  is  again  reMy  for  sea." 

"  I  neyer  met  an  Englisbman,  irbo,  after  bieing  six  montbs  in  ifae  States,  did  not 
agree  that  the  plan  of  treating  the  blacks  as  natural  inferiors  was  unaToidable,  and 
that  the  amalgamation  doctrine  is  an  abomination  toohideons  ever  to  be  entertained 
except  by  the  blacks  themselves,  and  the  most  degenerate  and  frantic  white  men.*' 

'*  The  laws  of  New  York  State  disqualify  the  blacks  from  serving  in  the  militia, 
or  Yoting  as  Citizens,  unless  they  bare  freehold  property  of  the  Talne  of  two  hnndred 
and  fifty  dollars.  Ko  doubt  there  are  manj  thus  qotüified,  but  no  American  mob 
woald  permit  a  nigger  to  take  part  with  it  in  an  election.  A  coloored  man  is  not 
allowed  to  enter  any  part  of  the  theatre  but  the  gallery,  and  there  he  is  carefuUy 
excluded  by  irooden  palings  fh>m  the  whites.  Black  men  ort  noipermitted  to  work 
a  fire-engine  at  a  cmiflagration,  althongh  they  ntay  take  up  the  water-plugs,  and 
busy  themselves  with  the  hose.  No  nigger  must  enter  the  public  grounds,  called 
the  Park  and  the  Battery,  in  New  York,  on  **  celebration  days."  I  saw  a  drnnken 
ni^er  who  had  offended  in  this  respeet,  when  a  balloon  was  abont  to  ascend  from 
the  Sattery,  chased  by  the  mob,  and  nearly  murdered." 

As  charity  Covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  so  slavery  maintained  by  s  grett 
nation  may  be  said  to  hide  many  virtues.  It  is  necessary  to  notice  every 
noble  si^ht  that  can  present  itself  m  America,  to  escape  even  for  a  moment  the 
painful  intrusion  of  the  spectacles  presented  in  her  slave-states.  And  amongst 
the  happj  noticeable  points  is  the  absence  of 

BEQGAE8  IN  AMSEICA. 

« *  I  heg  yonr  pardon,  stranj-jer,  but  I  dreamt  you'd  not  obe-Ject  to  loan  me  aix 
and  a  qoarter  cents.  We  call  'em  fips  in  the  diggings  war  /was  raised,  and  yon 
call  'em  sixpenny  bits  here,  though  tbey're  actilly  six  and  a  quaiter  oents.  Coold 
you  fix  me  sich  a  loan,  stranj-jer?' 

'*  Who  would  object  to  knd  six  and  a  quarter  cents  after  meeting  witH  only  three 
beggars  in  twelve  months  ?  Such  was  ii^  position.  The  first  beggar  I  met  in  th« 
States  was  an  Irish  widow  in  New  York,  who  was  endeavouring  to  raise  twenty- 
five  dollars  totake  her  home  to  the  green  isle.  The  second  was  acomfortably-dad, 
blind  man,  in  Philadelphia,  who  stood  against  a  wall,  and  had  alms  serred  up  to 
him  on  a  dean  tin  plate,  within  a  few  feet  of  tbe  graye  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  And 
the  shabby  gentleman,  in  the  small  hat,  was  the  third—a  dreaming  beggar. 

**  *  ru  teil  you  what  a  fix  Fm  in,*  said  he.  '  I don't dream  now,  but  Im  as  sartin 
as  if  I  did.  I'm — ^hard  up;  round  a  comer ;  out  o'  sight  o'  the  hard  Jackson ; 
down  at  a  low  figure— a  long  O  and  nerer  an  arm  to  it  In  short,  fkn  oomcrip- 
toously  sartin  that  eren  my  bacca  is  all  used  up !  2*Aere  stru^-jer,  if  yon  ever 
try  that  on,  yourself,  you'll  see  what  a  bad  fit  it  is.' 

**  *  Perhaps,'  said  I,  'you  would  like  to  borrow  another  sixpenny  bit  Yoa  caa 
retum  them  both  at  the  same  time.' 

**  *  And  so  I  can,  stranj-jer.  TU  give  yon  a  call  the  first  time  as  I  know  your 
honse,  and  you  needn't  teil  me  where  it  is.' 

**  *  You  seem  a  very  ingenuous  character,  except  in  one  particular.  Why  don't 
yon  ask  me  to  give  instead  of  to  lend  ?' 

**  *  Why  that  would  be  begging,  stranj-jer.' 

•*«Certainly.' 

**  *  That  wottldn't  couTcne.  I'm  not  a  missionary,  stranj-jer :  no»  Vm  not  Vm 
not  given  to  go  roi^nd  with  two  ladies,  and  beg  for  dollars  to  pay  for  broken  ehnrch 
Windows  and  pew  refinements ;  and  for  half  dollars  to  buy  the  minister  a  spick  and 
span  new  gown  and  silver  tea-pot,  and  then  put  half  of  'em  in  my  own  poäiet,  and 
give  part  of  the  other  half  to  buy  ostrichious  feathers  for  the  two  ladies.  Not 
Whatever  /  do  is  done  right  on  the  nail :  it  is.  And  now,  stranj-jer,  as  I  calcky- 
late  you're  quite  as  ingenewis  as  /am,  and  your  foot  seems  to  toe  a  mark  like  the 
one  /  mnke  in  my  Sunday  go-to-meetin^  boots,  when  I'm  to  home,  I  dreamt  you 
have  a  pair  of  Wellington  s  to  loan  me— jest  to  walk  in.' " 

Alroost  any  page  of  these  volumes  would  equallj  supply  an  amusing 
quotation. 
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